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The present volftne consists of so much of a larger wwk 
recently published on the same subject as socme^d sufiScient to 
make a convenient and comprehensive text-book for whools and 
colleges, and to supply all the information needed by students 
in propajing themselves for the Civil Service and other com¬ 
petitive examinations. The concluding seUion is nearly all 
that has been added. • 


The reader will do well to keep b mbd, or under his eye, 
<lfe fourfollowbg Schemes,* or Synoptical Views, aooordbg to, 

which Uie history of the English Language bnts entire extent 

* o 

ma^' be methodized 




1. Ori^nal, Pure, Simple, or First English (commonly called' 

Saxon, or Anglc^Saxon); Synthetic, or Inflectional, in ihi 
Grammar, and Homogeneous in its Vocabulary; 

2. Broken, or Second English j[commonIy called Semi-Saxon), 

—^from soon after the middle of the eleventl* century Jp ahe^t 
the middle of the thirteenth—-when its ancient Grammatics' 
Syitftn had been destroyed, it had been converted &mn 
an InSeotional into a Non-Inflectional and AnSytic IS^- 
gnage, by the first action upon it of the Norman Conquest; 


3. Mixed, or Compound, or Composite, or Third English,—sinqe 
the middle of the thirteenth century—about which date its 
Vocabulary^so began to be changed by the combination of 
its original Gothic with h French (Komaiice ot Neo-Latiu) 
element, ji^nder the second action upon it of .the Norman 
Obnquest. 


X* 



( n ) 


n. 

1, ^The Original £>rm, in which the three rowel-endings a, e, and 

« ^e employed in the declension of nouns and the conjii-. 
gation (F ■"“rbs ; 

2. The Second form, in which the single ^rmination e repre¬ 

sents indiscriminately the three ancient vowel-endings, hut 
still constitutes a distinct syllable ; 

» 

3» The Third form, in which this termination e of noiins and 
■ • verbs, though still written, is no longer syllabically pro¬ 
nounced. ‘ 


• III. 

1. Saam, or Atigh-Sairon; throughout the period before the Nor¬ 

man Conquest; 

C 

2. Semi-Saxon; from about, the middle of the eleveiiih fo the 

middle of the thirteenth century; llie period of the Infancy 
and Childhood of our existing national speech; • 

3. Old, or ratlior Eitrly,.Ei(gKsh ; from the middle ■ef tld) thirteenth 

to the middle of tiie fourtcentli century; the period 'bf the 
Boyhood of our existing speech \ ^ 

4. Middle English ; from the middle of the fbuiteenth to the 

middle of the sixteenth century; the Youth, or Adolescence 
of our existing speech ; • / 

c 

6. Modern English; since the middle of the^ixteftnth century; 

C ^ t 

the^Manhood of our existiupj KpoecVi. 



tU ) 


IV. 

A.l>. 

450, Commoncemont of the Conquest' and occqpation of HoutA 
Britain by the Angles and Saxons, bringing fnth them 
• their ancestral Gothic speech; 


1066. Conquest of England by the Normans; Establishment of 
French as the courtly and literary langus^e of the ooun- 
*try; Commencement of tho reduction of the ancient vqj-- 
nacnlar tongue to the condition of a patois, and of .its 
conversion from a synthetic to an analytic longue; 


1154. Ezfd of the reign of tho four Norman kings and accession 
of tlio riantagenet dynasty; Beginning of the connexion 
% v’ith Southern Franco through the marriage of Henry II. 
, with Eleanor of Poitou; Termination of the National 
Chronicle, tho latest considerable composition in tho 
regular form of the ancient langu^e; Pull commencement 
w* of the iiAiermixture of^the two races; 

• t 

iz/z. j>ew age of the Edwards; Commencement of the con¬ 
nexion of the Engl^h royal family with that of France 
by tho Blicoud marriage of Edward I. with a daughter of 
Philip III. 5 Employment, at first occasionally, afterwards 
habitually, of^ench instead of Latin as the language 
of the Stotutel; Commencement of its active intermixture 
with !he ve^^tacular tongue ; 



( »fli ) 

1862. Ttiiils Kt law in Sing’s Conrts directed by stat||ite 

"■i bf i6 Edward III. to be condncted no longer in French 
tofaiXEngliA; Victory of tbe native tobgue in,its new 
tTOsajposite fenh ov^r its foreign rival, and recovery of its 
composition as the literary language of tbe conntiy, under 
&e iinpn]se,pf tbe war with France, and of the gen^’us of 
MinotfLangland, and Chancer; 

(I 

1458. Ontbreak of the desolating War of the ^oses, <uid complete 
extinction for a time of the light of literature in Englantl; 

i r 

1668. Accession of Elizabeth; Commencement of a new literary 
era, with the native language in sole dominion; 

1660. Kestoratioi} of the Stuarts; Noonday of the flallican age 
of English literature; 

1760. Accession of George III.; Complete assooiatiop in the 
natioiud literature of Scottish and Irish writers with those 
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MANUAL OF THE HISTOBY 

OF 

EiNGLJ^^fl LITERATURE. 


The Laxouagk of Modern Europe. 

The existing European languages may bo nearly all compre¬ 
hended under five divisions. First, there aro tlie Scltic t ongues 
of Ireland and Wales, and their subonlinate varieties] Secojypy, 
there arc the tongues founded upon the Latin spoken by the 
old Homans, and thence called the Romance or the Neo-Latin, 
that is, th« New Latin/ longues; of these, the principal are 
|he IfeiJiaiif tlm ^tpanish, and the Frcnch.j The Romaic, or 
Modem Greek, may bo included under the smo head. Thirdly, 
th^ are what have been variously designated the Germapj e, 
Teu tonia or Gothic tonnes, boingmose which were originmly 
spoYMnbj' the varibus barbarian races by whom the Roman 
empire of the West was overthrown and overwhelmed (or at the 
least subjugated, revolutionized, and broken up) in the fifth and 
iixth centuries. /Fourthly, there are the Slavonic 
which the Russian and the Polish are tho'lJltJSfSTsfi^mshed. 
Fifthly, thereaare the Tschudic tongues, as they have been deno- 
ninated, or tljofie spoKeirl5S^TlliS''fThnio and Laponnic races. 
tlmost#the only language which this eniftneration leaves out is 
hat still presen'od by the FrenoJ* and Spanish Biscayans, and 
mown as (Jie Basque, ,or among those who speak it as the 
Euakarian, which ^eems to stand’alone among the tongues not 
mly 6f Europe but of the world. It is supposed to be a remnant 
)f the ancient Iberian or original language of Spain. 

Ihe order in which four at least of the five sots or classes of, 
anguages have been u^nod ma/ be regarded as that of their 
)robabTe introduction into Europe from Asia or the East, or at 
my rate of theil establishment in the localities of which they 
tre now severally in ]|)oBsession. First, apparently, cames the 
Mtio, now driven on to tho farthest*west after wlfioh followed' 

B 



ESOLISH LITEBATUUE AND LANGUAGE. 


at sactteosion ihe Latio, the Qothio, and the Slavonic, pressing 
upon andyUrging forward one another like so panj waves. 

4 Their present geographical position majj also be set forth 
^n few words. |Tnose of the Celtic tjpe are found, as just 
'caentioned, in the West, the Latin generally in the South, the 
Slavonic in the East, the Tschudic in the North, and tlio Gothip 
over the >fhole flf the* central region. The chief exception is, 
that one Tsshndio language, the Madgj'ar, is spoken ju Ildngaiy, 
at the south-ea.stefti extiemity of Europe. * • 

The English is essentially or fundauientflly a Gothic tongue. 
That is to say, it is to be classed among those which wore spoken 
by the main division of the barbaric invaders and conquermn of 
the Bomun empire, and which are now sjpread over the whme of 
the central portion of the European continent, or what "we may 
call the b<idy of Europe as distinguished from its head, and 
limbs. These Gothic tongues have been subdivided into the 
High-Germanio, the Low-Germanic, and the Scandinavian; an4 
ostjk of thesd subordinate groups or clusters has a certain 
ch aract er of its own in addition to the common characterTiy 
wTucirthey are all allied and discriminated'froin those belonging 
to quite other stocks. They may bo said to presAit ditibrent 
shades of the tsame colour. And even in their geo^phical dis-^ 
tribntion they lie as it were in so many successive ridges;—the 
High-Gemianic languages t^rthest south; next to them, the Low- 
Germanic, in the middle; and then, farthest north, the Scandi¬ 
navian. The H igh-Germanio may bo considered to he principally 
represented by the modem cla-ssic German; the Low-Germanic 
by the language of the people of Holland, or what we call the 
Low Dutch, or simply the Dutch; the SciAidinaviau, by the 
Swedish, Danish, or Icelandic. * 

It may bo remarked, too, that the gradatio# of cliaraotof 
among the throe se^ of languages con-espoaflii to their geo¬ 
graphical position, ^at is to say, their resemblance i» in pro¬ 
portion to their proximity. ‘fThus, the High-Gcrmanic and the 
Scandinavian groups are bot^ neamr in character, cs well as in 
position, to the Low-Germanic than they are»to each other; land , 
ihe Low-Germanic tongues, lying in the middle, form as Hjvere 
» sort of link, or bridge, between the other two extreme groups. 
Ilimate, and the relative elevation of the three regions, may 
bave something to do with ttis. Tharough and full-mouthed 
sronnneiation of the High-Germanic tongiAs, with tlieir broad 
rowels and gnttnitd combinations, may te the* natural product 
if tRe bracing mountain ait of the south; the cWwr and neater 
irticulation of Hie Low-Qetmanio ones, tliafra the aiilHer 



, EAUI,y LATIN LITERATiyiE, 

influences of the plain; the thinner and sharp e r ^ s oundj^ pf the 
Scandinavian groijp, that of the more chiH“ana 'pmffi^^yper- 
borean ajjinoBpherp in which they have g-own up and bee^ 
formed. 


Eablt Latin Literatokb k BKigrAiN., 

When thp South ofjBrjtain became a irart of theBeman eupii'o. 
the inhabitast^ aileast oTthe towns, seem toiiave adopted gene¬ 
rally the Latin langtLage and applied themselves to the study of 
the Latin literature. The difliision among tliem of this new taste 
was^no of the first means employed by their politic conquerors, 
as soon as they had fairly established themselves in the island, 
to livefrtheir dominion. A more efScacious they could not have 
devised; and, happily, it was also the best fitted to turn their 
subjugation into a blessing to the conquered people. Agricola*. 
Jhaving spent the first year of his administration ifl estaluishing 
in the province the order and tranquillity wlindi is 'tho Jmt 
necessity of the social condition, and the indispensable basis of 
all civilization, did not allow another winter to pass without 
beginning the work of thus training up the national mind to a 
Boman chaiflctcr. Tacitus informs us that he took measures for 
having the sons of the cEiefs educated in the liberal arts, excit¬ 
ing. thedi at the same time by prof|S8ing to prefer the natural 
geniqi^jof .the. Britons to the studied acquirements of the (Tauls": 
5io effect of which was, that those who lately had disdained to 
uso the Komau tongue now became ambitious of excelling in 
eloquence. In later times, schools were no doubt establiSued 
and maintained im all the principal towns of liomau Britain, as 
they were throughout tlie empire in general. There are still 
|xtant many rltoperial edicts relating to these public seminaries, 
m which privil.3j;es are conferred upon the teaohers, and regula¬ 
tions laid down as to the manner in wlSch they were to be 
appointed, the salaries they were ttereceivo, and the branches of 
learning thjy were to teach. Bi^ no account of the British 
schools in particul^ has been preserved. It would appear, how- 
ever^lhat, for some time at least, the older schools of traul were 
resorted to by the Bjateh? who pursa^^hg study of t|ie Jaw: 
Juvenal, who liveSnOlJje enS ot t£e firstanTHie Tieginning of 
the second century, spellks, in oi!e of his Satires, of eloquent 
Gaul instructing tSe pleaders of Britain. But even already 
forensic -acqiiircmentsi must have become very general in the 
latter oountjy and the surrounding regions, if we may place’^ny 
reliance on the asseitiou which 1» makes hi the next line, that 
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in Thiele itself people noiv talked of hiring rhetoricians to manage 
their eatt^os. Thule, wlmtever may liave feecn the particular 
^island or country tp which that name was given, waf the most 
northern land known to the ancients. 

« It igcsomewhat remarkable that, whilfe a good many names of 
nativo% of Gaul are iworded in connexion with the last ago ef 
{toman litiraturtf, scarcely a Briti.sh name of that period of any 
literary refnrtation ha.s lieen presel•ve3,^f 'wo excqjit a few which 
t!gure‘in’Tfii'''Bistoiy of the Christian Church. 'Jhe poet Ausaauwr 
who doarished in the fourth centuiy, makes frequent mention of 
a contemporary British writer whom ho call s Sy 1 viu s ifenaji, and 
whose native name is supposed to have' beeirToITtlieuood ' but 
of his works, or even of their titles or sul^cts, we know nothing. 
Ausonius, who seems to have entertained strong prejudices 
.against the Britons, speaks of Sylvius with the same animosity 
as of the rest of his countiymen. Of ceclesj,<istical.»’riters in Latin 
belonging id the sixth century, the heresiarch I’ch^ius and hit 
dLJple Cele.stius, St. Patrick, the ajiostle of Ireland, witli his 
friend Bishoj) Seenndinus, and the poet Sednlius, are generally 
regarded as having been natives of the British islands, 
i (,^ldas, our earliest historian of whom anything remains, also 
w*r6toTn Lutia. St. Gildas the Wise, as he is styled, was a Bon»3 
of Caw, Prince of Strathclyde, in the capital of which kingdom, 
the town of Alclnyd, now,J)unbarton, ho is supposed to have 
been bom about the end of the fifth or beginning of tlic sixth 
century. Caw was also father of the famous bard Ancurin: 
one theory, indeed, is tliat Aneurin and Gildas were the same 
person. In his youth Gildas is said to have gone over to 
Ireland, and tu have studied iu the schools of the old national 
learning that still flourished" there; and, like his brother 
Aneuriu (if Aneurin was bis brother), he jso ofimmenced hi" 
career as a l atrd, or,^ c‘ompose r of poetry in histhutive tongue. 
He was eventually, nbwever^'IidtiVertj^ to Chi-istianfty, and 
became a ^alougjp^acher ,'bf his new religion. The greater 
part of his Tile appeals to ha^'e been spent iu bis notive island ; 
but at last ho retired to Armorica, or Jiittlu Kritain, on the Con- • 
tinent, and died there. Ho is said to lie buried iu the Cathedral 
of Vannes. Gildas is the author of two declamatory etiusiuns, 

• the one commonly known as iis HistSfiy (Be Excidio Britan- 
nife Liber Querulus), the other as Ifis Exoidio 

Britonniae et Britonum Exulatiune), wKi'fftTlwe been often 
printed. The latest edition is that contained in the Monnmenta 
.Hisferica Britaunica, 1848 ; and there is also an edition prepared 
by Mr. Joseph Stevelison for the English Historical Sdfciety, 
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8 VO. London; 3834. A translation of tho Epistle was published 
in 1638; and both works are inclnded in Er, Giles’s gfx Old 
English Chronicles; 1848. They consist principally df violent 
i nveuti ve^dirocted* against his ow’n countrymen as well as their* 
cSntmohtal invaders and conquorore; and throw but little ligl^ 
upon tlio obstmre period to which they relate^ ** 

^ Our next historical writer is Keimins . saii to h%ve "been a 
monk of Bangor, and to have escapedirora the in^acre of hiS 
brefflWflTWTfls. He too, like Gildas, is hel(i to have been of 
W'elsh or Cumbriansorigin; his native name is conjectured to 
have been X j^ ian. But thoic is much obsenritj’ and confusion 
in the accounts we have of Nennius: it appears to be probable 
thatfhero were at least two early historical writers of that name. 
The author of a late ’ingenidus work supposes that the trne 
narrative of the aneicutKcnnius only came down to the invasion 
of .Jiilins (Vsar, and is now lost, although -we probably have an 
abridgment of it in the British History (Eulogium Britannise, 
Sive Historia Britonuin), published by Gale injiis Scriptojjjs 
Qiiindccim, Oxon. 1691, which, however, is expressly stateom 
the preface by tho author himself to have been drawn up in 858. 
A veiy valnablo edition of ‘The Historia Britonum, commonly 
attrihuted to Keunius, from a MS. lately diseyvered in the 
'Library of tho Vatican Palace at Borne,’ was published in 8vo. 
at ^undon, in 1819, by tho Kev. W. Gunn, B.l)., rector of Irstead, 
Norfolk; and his greatly improved t?xt haslieeii chiefly followed 
in tlios subsequent edition prepared by Mr. Stevenson for the 
Historical Society (8vo. Imndon, 1838). The most complete text, 
however, is probably that given in the Monumenta Historica 
Britannica, from a<col1aiion of no fewer tlian twenty-six manu¬ 
scripts. An English version, originally published by Mr. Gunn 
in his edition si' the Vatican text, is reprinted by Hr. Giles in his 
Six Old EnglhVChronicIes. But the most curious ^iid impor¬ 
tant vulvme conneoted with Nennius is th&t piiBIished'1n' ]847 
liyTEe’ Irish Archseological Society* containing an Irish version 
of his llistojy executed in the fourteenth century, with a transla¬ 
tion, and Notes by pr. Todd, togetht'r with a large mass of Addi- 
tionrf'N otes, and an Introduction, by the Hon. Algumon Herbert 
Ot* the Latin writers among the Angles and Saxons any of 
whose works remain, the most ancient is A MUfilinT abbot of 
Ma lme^jjpryr and aflorwjirds the Tftrst bishop of Shontoru, who 
^wcTinTOir Aldhoim was of .tha.AitocLflLthe.kings of Wessex, 
and was initiatecT in Greekand Latin learning at the schcKil in 
Kent presided over the Abbot Adrian, who, like his ftiend 
Archbishop Theodore, appears to have been a native of Asia' 
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Minor, b 0 that Greek was hU native tongue. We are assured bv 
one of his biographers that Aldhelm could write and speak 
Greek lile<a native of Greece. He also ee&lj associated him- 
^If with the monastic brotherhood of Malmesbniy, or Heitdulfes- 
J^rig, that is, burgh or town of Meildulf, Maildnlf, or Moldnn, 
an Iri^fi exUe, by whom the monastery bad been fotmdcd about 
half a bent^nry Wore the birth of Aldhelm. Among the studieh 
Bf Aldhelra'i after-life are mentioned the Boman la w, the nilfis 
of Latin prQiji 9 dv. ^thmetio, astrono^, and astn)IS&. 

fiut the English'TiSBie Of thetTmes befrre theTSorman Con¬ 
quest that is most distinguished jn literature is that of Beda, or 
Ugj^upon whom tho epithet of “The Venerable” has been 
justly bwtowed by tho r espect an d g^itnde of posterity. * All 
that we have written by Bede is ift meXfiftn eHe was 

bom some time between the years 672 and 677. at Jarrow, a 
village near the mouth of the Tyne, in tho county of Pnrham, 
and was edurated in the neighbouring monastery of WeaSnSuth 
U{^er its sucyessive abbots Benedict and Ccolfrid. Ho resided 
here, as he tells us himself, from the ago of seven to that of 
twelve, during which time he applied himself with all diligence, 
he says, to the meditation of tlio Scriptures, the observance of 
icgtllnr discipline, and the daily practice of singing in the chui-ch. 

“ It was always sweet to me,” he adds, “ to learn, to teach, and* 
to write.” In his nineteenth year he took deacon’s orders, and 
in his thirtieth ho was ordatned priest. From this date till'his 
death, in 735, he remained in his monastery, giving ^p his 
whole time to study and writing. His principal task wag the 
^Composition of his celebrated Eccli^iastical Hi story of l ^glan d, 
which he brought to a close in His Jifty-niiyh yearnni 'our 
mhief original anthority for the earlier portion even of the civil 
mistory of the English nation. But Bede also wrqte many other 
works, among which he has himself enumoratpd, in the brifif 
account ho gives of-his life at the end of his Ecclesiastical 
History, Commentaries on gjost of the books of the Old and 
New Testaments and the Apocrypha, two hooks of Homilies, 
a Martyrology, a chronologioal treatise entitled VDn the Six 
Ages, a hook on orthography, a book on the metrical art, and ‘ 
various other theological .and biographical treatises. He‘like¬ 
wise composed a book of hymns and another of epigrams. Most 
of these writings have been preserved, have been repeatedly 
printed. It appears, from an interesting aqponnt of Bede’s last 
hours by his pupil St. Outhbert, that he was engaged at the 
tim» of his death in translating St. Jshn’s Gospel into his 
'native tongue. Among hifi last utterances to his affectionate 
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disciples watching aruund his bed were some recitations in 
the feiglish language: “For,” says the account, “he was very 
learned in our sougs; and, putting his thoughts iqtca Higli^ 
verso, he S|)oke it with compunction." . , 

Another celebrated English chui’chinan of this age was St. 
Bonifa ce, originally named Winfrith, who was bom in « toevon » 
shire uEbut tho year 680 . Boniface is, acknowledged ,a8*Tiie 
Xpostlg of Germany, in which country ho %unded variuu% 
monasteriosf ^nd was greatly instrumental in the dfffusion both 
of Christianity and oj civilization. Ho eventiTally became arch¬ 
bishop of Mentz, and was killgdJnJhlast Faieiilsnd by a band of 
heathens in 755. Many of This letters to the popes, fcTIBe'lSrgt" 
lish iili^ops, hi tho kings of France, and to the kings of the 
various states of his naWvo country, still remain, and are printed 
in the coiloctions entitled Bibliothecje Patrum. • 


• The Celtic Lanouages and LiteratoeeS. 

No*other branoh of what is called the Indo-Eurdjiean family^ 
languages is of higher interest in certain points of view than the 
Celtic. Til# various known fomis of the Celtic arc now regarded 
a-s coming usder two great divisions, tho Oaelit! and the Cymric ; 
•Ireland being the hesid seat of tho Gaoli?r^hicli*inay tfBWRIIV 
also be called Irish), Wales being tlie head’seat of the Cymric 
(winch accordingly is by tho EnglisJi commonly called Welsh). 
Suboi-^nate varietaos of the Iiish are the Gaelic of Scotland 
(often called Eme, or Ersh, that is, Irish), and the Manks, or 
Isle of Man tongue (now fast dying out) : other Cymric dialects 
are the Cornish (now extinct as a spoken language), and the 
Anuurican, or that still spoken in some parts of Bretagno. 

Tiio proha^lity is, that the various jj^es inhabiting the 
British islands when they first became known to the oirilized 
world \jBre mbCTly,,if npt jiH, of Qol.th?, ipeeph. Even in the 
pwts of uie" country that were occupied liy tfce 'Calodonians, the 
riots, and tho Belgian colonists, the oldest topographical names, 
the surest #ridenoe that we have ia all cases, and in this case 
alm^ our only e''Adence, are all, so far as can l )0 ascertained, 
Celtfis, either of the Cymric or of tho Gaelic form. And then there 
are the great standing facts of the existence to this daj' of a large 
Cymrio population in South Britain, and of a still larger Gaelic-* 
speaking pujmlatiomin North Britain and in Ireland. No other 
account of these Celtic jujpulations, or at least of the Welsh, 
has been attempted to Vs given, than that, as their own traditions 
and records %re unanimous in asserting, they are the remnants. 
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of fhe races by which' the two islands were occupied when they 
first ^racted the attention of the Eomans about half a century 
before?tl\p commenoenient of the Christian era. 

And. '^tb the AY^lsh and the Irish possess a large mass of 
'literature in their native tongues, much of which has been 
printed in great part no doubt of comparatively modem pro- 
dnotioR, but claiming gome of it, in its substance if not exactly 
dn the very foith in which it now presents itself, an antiquity 
transcending any other native literature of whicl^stlie country 
oah’boastT''.. 

, ““‘■ISftdffier the W^lKh ngr the Irish language and literature, how- 
1' ever, can with any propriety Bo mcK'acctlH A Tll^lwy of Eiignsh 
I lileraffie Md'or'tntr'llft^8h''languago. The relationship of 
* ISigri&"'to any' Celtic tongue is more remote than its relation- 
. ship not only to German or Icelandic or French or Italian or 
Latin, but even to Russian or Polish, or to Persian or Sanscrit. 
■Irish and Welsh are opposed in their entire genius and structure 
to English. ' It has indeed been sometimes asserted that the 
'Wf’fih is one'’of the fountains of the English. One school of 
last-century philologists maintained that fnll a third of our 
existing English was Welsh. No doubt, in the c<j»Tge of the 
fourteen centuries that the two languages have been spoken 
alongside of each other in the same country, a considerable 
number of vocable* can hardly fail to have been borrowed by 
each from the other; the sstfne thing would have happened if it 
had been a dialect of Chinese that had maintained itself qjl that 
time among the Welsh mountains. If, too, as is probable, a 
portion of the previous Celtic population chose or were snfiered 
to remain even upon that part of the soil which CAme to be 
generally occupied after tho departure of the Romans by the 
;i Angles , gaxons, and other Teutonic or Gothic tribes, the.jm- 
;!pmer8''ef "tii 0 '“®iglish Ifan^iage and founders ,pf the Engligb 
sjifattair,“someti5iPg of/'eltic may in that way have intemingled 
and ^wn up with the new national speech. But the 'En^ish 
langn^e cannot therefore regarderl as of Celtic parehta^. 
TETCeTf ic words, or words of Celtid"extiTaction, that are fdimd 
in it, be they some hundreds in number, or be they one o" two 
thousands, are still only something foreign. They are pi-odncts 
of another seed that have shot up here and there with the proper 
-crop from the imperfectly cleaj-ed soil; oor they are fragments of 
another mass which have choncod to obme in contact with the 
body of tho language, pressed upon by its weigh!:, or blown upon 
it by tho wind! and so have adhered to it er become imbedded in 
it ‘It would perhaps be going farther than known tacts warrant 
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ti8 if we wore to say that a Gothic tongoe &d a Celtic tongue are 
incapable of a true ama]p.mation. But undoubtedly it^ would 
require no common pressure to overcome so strong an opposition 
, of nature, and genius. The Gothic tongues, and the Latin or 
Eomance tongues also, indeed, belong to distinct branches of whaf 
is called the Indo-Euhopcan family; but the Celtic.Jsranob, 
though admitted to be of the same tree, has much mqre of a 
character of its own than any of the otliera. Probably any othw 
two languages ^f the entire multitude held to be of this generm 
stock would^nite inoro readily than two of Which only one was 
Celtic. It would bo nearly the same case with that of the inter¬ 
mixture of an Indo-European with a Semitic language. It has 
bee*. suggesteebTSafthe CeKc' branch Tnust-irr'all “jwobability 
have diverged from tlie common stem at a much earlier date 
than any of tho others. At any rate, in point of fact th^ 
English can at most be said to have been powdered or sprinkled 
with o little Celtic. Whatever may bo tho number of words 
which it has adopted, whether from tho ancient BKtons or fiom 
their descendants the AVelsh, they are only tingle scat-tsaed 
words. No considerable department of the English dictionary 
is Welsh. No stream of words Las flow'cd into tlie language 
from tliat ^mree. The two languages have in no sense met and 
become one. They have not mingled as two rivers do when 
:thcy join and fall into the same channel. There has been no 
clfemical combination between thg Gothic and the Celtic ele¬ 
ments, but only more or less of a niccliauical intermixture. 

As* the forms of the original English alplmbetical characters 
are the same with those of tlte Irish, it is proliable that it was 
frran Ireland tho English derived their litst knowledge of 
letters. There 'vfas certainly, however, very little literature in 
the country before the arrival of Augustine, in the end of the 
«ixth centni^. Augustine is supposed to have established 
schools at CanUhrbury ; and, about a qum^r of a century aftcr- 
^{ng of tiio East Augle^Vho had spent part of 
his early life in France, is statt€ by Bede to have, upon his 
coming to«the throne, founded an, institution for the instruction 
oPt^o youth of hit dominions similar to tliose he had seen abroad. 
The schwds planted by Augustine at Canterbury were afterwards 
greatly extended and improved by his successor, Arebbishop 
Thep dof a . wlw obtained the in 6fi8. Theodore and his 
JSfflflSwuiend Adrian,’<Bede informs ns, delivered instmetions to 
crowds of pupils,•not only in divinity, but also in astronomy, 
medicine, arithmetil;, and the Greek and Latin languages. 
Bede states that some of the scholars of these accompli^^d 
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foreigners were alive in Me time, to whom the Greek and Latin 
were as familiar as their mother«tongue. Schools now be^n to 
multiply pa other parts, and were generally to be found in all 
the monaste'ries and at the bishops’ seats. Of theserepisoopd 
and monastic schools, that. founded by Bishop Benedict in his 
alrbey at Weanuonth, where Bede was educaM, and that which 
Archbishop Egbert established at York, were among the most 
famous, others of ^eat reputation at a somewhat lat^r date 
were superintended by learned teachers from Irelands One was 
that of Maildulf itt Molmesbrny. At Glastonbury, also, it is 
related in one of the ancient lives of St. Dunstan, some Irish 
ecclesiastics had settled, the books belonging to whom Dunstan 
is recorded to have diligently studied. The northern parts o&the 
kingdom, moreover, were indebted for thenfirst light of learni^ 
as well as of religion to the missionaries froiff’“^®Ctrtt!tdr'1i^ 
an Irish Ibundailon. 

• For some ages Ireland was the chief seat of learning in 
Christian Eurepe; and the most distinguished scholars who 
appeared in other countries were mostly cither Irish by birth 
or had received their education in Irish schools. We are 
informed by Bede that in his ^ay, the earlier part of ^hc eighth 
century, it was customary for his English foUow-couptrymen of 
all ranlw, fron*i the highest to the lowest, to retire for study 
and devotion to Ireland, where, he adds, they were all hospitably 
received, and supplied gratuitously with food, with books, aftd 
with instruction.* The glory of this age of Irish scholarship and 
genius is the celebrated Joannes Scotus, or Erigena, as he is as 
frequently designated,—either appellative equally proclaiming 
his true birthplace. He is supposed to have first made his appear¬ 
ance in Piunco about the year 845, and to have remained in that 
country till his death, which appears to have takei^ place before 
875. Erigena is the author of a translation from ,^bo Greek oC- 
certain mystical wwks ascribed to Dionysius tSie Areopagite, 
which he executed at the command of bis patren, the IVench 
king, Charles the Bald, and a1S6 of several original treatises on 
metaphysics and theology. His productions may be taken as 
furnishing clear andcunulnsive evidence that the Greek latignt^e 
was taught at this time in the Irish schools. Mr. Turner has 
given a short account of his principal work, his Dialogue De 
jCfivisione Natur® ^On the Division of Nature), which he cha¬ 
racterises as “ distmguished for its Arirtotelian acuteness and 
extensive information.” In one place ” be takes/>coa8ion,” it is 
observed, “to give concise and able definitions of the seven 
• Hist. Eoclos. iii. 28. ' 
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liberal arts, and to express his opinion dh the composition of 
things. In another jjart he inserts a very elaborate discussion 
on arithmetic, whieh he says he had learnt from his iiWancy. 
He also details a curious conversation on the ^elementh ^ things, 
cm the motions of the^ heavenly bodies, and other topics of' 
astronomy and physiology. Among these he even g^oa th^ 
nfeans of calculating the diameters of Hte^lunar and solar ^circles. 
Besides the fethcrs Austin, the two Gregories, Ghrysostom, Basil^ 
Epiphaniu8,*,PBgen, Jerome, and Ambrosius, of whose works, 
with the Platonising Dionysius and MaximEs, he gives large 
extracts, ho also quotes Virgil, Cicero, Aristotle, Pliny', Plato, 
and Boethius; he details the opinions of Eratosthenes and of 
Pytllagoius on some astronomical topics; he also cites Martianus 
Capella. His knowledge of Greek appears almost in every 
page.”* Tho subtle speculations of Erigena have strongly, 
attracted the notice of tho most eminent among the modem 
inquirers into the history of opinion and of civilization; and.tho 
‘Gennan Tenneman agrees with the French Cousin Aid Guizot in 
attributing to them a very extraordinary' influenae on tho nfei- 
losophy of his own and of snooeeding times. To his writiiigs 
and tianslaiions it is thought may be traced the introduction into 
the theology and metaphysics of Enrojie of the later Platonism 
of the Alexandrian school. It is remarkable, as ‘Mi-. Moore has 
obferved, that the learned Mo.shoim had previously shown the 
study of the scholastic or Aristotelian philosophy to have been 
also (jf Irish origin. “ That the Hibernians,” says that writer, 
“who ivere called Scots in this [the eighth] century, were 
lovers of learning* and distinguished themselves in those times 
of ignorance by t^e culture of tho sciences beyond all the other 
European nations, travelling through tho must distant lands, 
both with a view to improve and to communicate their know- 
flSge; is a fact^th which I have been long acquainted; as we 
see thpjn in tho’most authentic records of,aatiquit)'disclmrging, 
with the highest reputation and applause, the function of doctor 
in France, Germany, and Italy, Soth during this and the follow¬ 
ing oentuijr. But that those Hiternians were the fii-st teachers 
of the scholastic theology in Europe, and so early as the eighth 
oonlnry illustrated the doctrines of religion by the principles of 
philosophy, I learned but late]y.”f And then he adduces the 
proofs ^t establish hi| position. 

'fumer, Anglo-8ax. u’i. 393. 

Tnl^tttod in Hoore’s Ireland, i. 302. 
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Decat of the Earliest English Schoiabshif. 

It siiot^d seem not to be altc^ther correct to attribute the 
decline and'extinotjon of the earliest literarjp civilization of the 
'Angles and Saxons wholly to the Danish jinvasibns. The North- 
inen did not make their appearance till towai-ds the close of the 
eighth pontury, nor did their luvages occasion any considerable 
public alarai till long after tlie commencement of the ninth; but 
for a whole century preceding this date, learning^In England 
appears to have befen falling into decay. Bede, who died in 7;t5, 
exactly ninety-seven years before that landing of the Danes in the 
Isle of Shoppey, in the reign of Egbert, which was followed by 
incessant attacks of a similar kind, until the fierce marauders at 
last won for themselves a settlement in the country, isihe last 
<mame eminent fur scholarship that occurs in this portion of the 
English annals. The historian William of Malmesbury, indeed, 
affirms that the death of liede was fatal to learning in England, 
and especially to history; “ msnninch that it may be said,” he* 
adsU, writing ifi the eaifiy part of the twelfth century, “ that almost 
all knowledge of past events was buried in the same grave with 
him, and hath continued in that condition oven to our times.” 
“ ITiere was not so much as one Englishman,” Malmesbury 
declares, “ left^behind Bede, who emulated the glory which he 
had acquired by his studies, imitated his example, or pursued ^e 
path to knowledge which he chad pointed ont. A few, indeed, of 
his snccessore were good men, and not unlearned, bnU they 
generally spent their lives in an inglorious silence; while the 
fer greater number sunk into sloth and ignorance, nntil by 
degrees the love of learning was quite extinguished in this 
island for a long time.” 

The devastations of the Danes completed what iiad probably 
been begun by the dissensions and confusion th^# attended "t® 
breaking up of th0*orjginal political system establiBliedt,by the 
Angles and Saxons, and perhaps also by the natural decay of the 
national spirit among 4 race long habituated to a stirring and 
adventurous life, and now left in undisturb^ ease' and quiet 
before the spirit of a new and more intellectual activity had been 
sufficiently diffu-sed among them. Nearly all the monastenes 
and tho schools connected with them throughout the land wore 
either actually laid in ashes byrthe northern invaders, or wero 
deserted in the general terror and distraction occasioned by their 
attacks. When Alfred was a ypung man, about the middle of tho 
ninth century, he could find no masters to instruct him in any of 
the higher branches of |eamiqg: there were at that time, acQord- 
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ing to Ws biographer Asser, few or none among the West Saxons 
who had any scholarship, or could so much as read with pro¬ 
priety and ease, 'lue reading of (lie Latin language «sprobably 
what is h^e alludAl to. Alfred has himself stated, in the pre¬ 
face to his translation of Gregory’s I’astorale, that, though many 
ot the English at his accession could read their native Idlflguag^ 
well enough, the knowledge of the Latiil tonj^ie waj mf much 
decayefl, n5jjt there were very few to the soutli of Jhe Humbei» 
who understood the common prayers of th% church, or were 
capable of translatinj^ a single sentence of Latin into English; 
and to the south of the 'J'hamcs he could not recollect that there 
was^nc posse.sscd of tliis very moderate amount of leaniing. 
(Jontrasting this lamen^ble state of things with the better days 
that hadf gone before, he exclaims, “ 1 wi.sh thee to know that it 
comas very often into my mind, what wise men there were in ' 
England, both laymen and oeelcsiastics, and how hajipy those, 
times were to England ! The sacred profe.ssion «'as diligent 
both to toaeh and to learn. Men from abroad uptight wisd(^ 
and learning in this country, though wo must now go out of it to 
obtain knowledge if we should wish to have it.” 

It was nflt till he was nearly forty years of age that Alfred 
himself confinenceJ his study of llii.' jjatiii language. IJefore 
this, however, and as soon as ho had re.scued his dominions from 
the*hauds of the Banes, and reduced these foreign disturhera to 
subjection, he had exerted himself wilh his characteristic activity 
in bridging about tlie rc.storalioii of letters as well as of peace 
and order. He had invited to his couid all the most learned men 
he could discover anywhere in his native land, and had even 
brought ovef inst^uctoi-s for liimself and ins people from other 
coiuitries. Werfrith, the bishop of Worcester; Ethclstaa and 
Jiiiw .TCulf. two'Mercian priests; .and Plcgmund, also"a‘"Mcrcian, 
who afterwards-becamo arcUbisliop ofTjjlitlSlJmiy, were some of 
the English i>f whose superior acquirements he tlnis took advan¬ 
tage. Asser ho brought from thu western extremity of W ales. 
Grimbald he obtained from France, having sent an embassy of 
bishims, presbyters, deacons, and religious laymen, bearing 
valaitble presents to his ecclesiastical superior Fnico, the arch¬ 
bishop of Kheims, to a.sk permission for the great scholar to he 
allowed to come to resi(h,! in England. And so in other instances, 
like the boo, looking cuerywherd” for honey, to quote the simili¬ 
tude of his biographer, this admirable prince sought abroad in 
all directions for the li'oasure which bis own kingdom did not 
Uffoid. • 

Hfcj labours in translating the vtcious works that have becA 
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loeiitioned above &om the Latin, after lie bad acquired that 
language, be Beemii himself to have been half inclined to reg^ 
as to 'b^jqstifiod only by the low state into which all learning 
had iaUen among kis oonntrymen in his time, aud as^likely ]>er- 
^ haps to be rather of disservice than otheawise to the cause of real 
oeholaimhip. Itcflecting on tlie erudition which had existed jn 
the country at ^ former period, and which had made those 
^volumes ib the learned languages useful that now l^y unbpcned, 
“I wondere'd greatly,” he says in the rreiace to lis tranuation 
of the Pastorale, “ tliat of those good wise men who were formerly 
in our nation, and who had all learned fully these books, 
none would translate any part into their own language; ^nt 1 
soon answered myself, and said, they n/jver thought that men 
could be so reckless, and that Imiming would be so fallen. They 
* intentionally omitted it, and wished that there should be more 
wisdom in the land, by many languages being knowm.” He then 
>. 'called to recollection, however, what benefit bad been derived, 
by aU nations from tlie translation of the Greek and Hebrew 
Sfcriptures, first into Latin, and then into the various modern 
tongues; and, •“ therefore,” he concludes, “ I think it better, if 
you think so (ho is addressing Wulfsig, the bishop of London), 
that wo also translate some books, the most tiecess,ai5^ for all men 
to know, that wo all may know them; and wo may do this, with 
God’s help, very easily, if we have^eace; so that all the youth 
tliat are now in England, who arc freemen, and possess sufB- 
cient wealth, may for a time apply to no other task tfll they 
first well know how to read English. Let those leant Latin 
afterwards, who will know more, and advance to a higher con¬ 
dition.” In tliis wise and benevolent spirit 1 3 aotjd. The old 
writers seem to state that, besides the translations that have 
come down to us, he executed many others that are now lo^t^ 

It is probable, though there is no sufficient Ml’thority for the 
statement, that Alfred- re-established many of the old monastic 
and episcopal schools in the various parts of the kingdom. 
Asser expressly mentions that ho founded a seminary for the 
sons of the nobility, to the support of whichthe devoted no less 
than an eighth part of his whole rovenne. Hither even home 
noblemen'repaired who had far outgrown their youth, but never¬ 
theless had scarcely or not at all tegnn their acquaintance with 
' looks. In another place Asser speaks Sjf this school, to which 
Alfred is stated to Imve sent his irwn son Etholwaid, as being 
attended not only by the sons of almost all the nobility of the realm, 
btifealso by many of the inferior classes. ‘It was pirividod with 
set^l masters. A notion that has been eagerly mciutained by 
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ffnmA aatiquaries is, that Qiis seminary, instituted by Alfred, is 
to be oonsiderod as the foundation of the University of Oxford. 

■ Up to this time ftbsolute illiteracy seems to have,been* com* 
mon even imong tlte highest classes of the ICnglidi. We have 
just seen that, when Alfred established his schools, they were as 
much needed for the nobility who had reached an advanced ot« 
mature age as for their childi^en ; and, indeed, t|ie schemeiof in* 
struetiun seems to have been intended from the first fo embracei 
the former aS^^l as the latter, for, according ^ AssSr’s account, 
eveiy person of raufcwr substance who, either from age or want 
of capacity, was unable to loam to read himself was compelled 
to send to school either his Son or a kinsman, or, if he hitd 
neitffer, a servant, that he might at least be read to by some one. 
The rojwl chart ere, instead of the names of the kings, sometimes 
exhibit their marks, used, as it is frankly explained, in cense* 
quence of their ignorance of letters. 

, The measures begun by Alfred for efiecting ,the literary 
civilization of his sitbjects were probably pureued under his sue* 
oessors ; but the period of the next three quarters of a century^ 
notwithstanding some short intervals of repose, was on the whole 
too troubled to admit of much attention being given to the cairy* 
^ing out of his plans, or even, it may bo apprehended, the mainto* 
nance of what he had set up. Uutistan, indeett, during his 
adipinistratiou. appears to have exerted himself with ze^ in 
enforcing a higher standard of loarasng as well as of morals, or 
of asceticism, among the clergj'. liut the renewal of the Danish 
wars, after the accession of Efhelred, and the state of misery and 
oonfusion in which the country was kept from this c-ause till its 
conquest by t'anuio, nearly forty yeara after, must have again 
laid in ruins the greater part of its litcrarj’ as well as eccleei- 
astica l establfrhments. The concluding portion of the tenth 
was probably, a time of fis deep intellectual dark¬ 
ness in^higland as it was throughout mus^of the rest of Europe. 
Under Canute, however, 'who wa^ a wise as well as a powerful 
sovereign, the schools no doubt rose again and flourished. We 
ha^e the teStimonjj, so far as it is M be relied upon, of the history 
attributed to Ingnlphus, which professes to be written imme¬ 
diately after the Norman conquest, and the boyhood of the author 
of which is made to coincide with the early part of the reign 
of the Confessor, that ^ that time seminaries of the higher as 
well as of elementary learning existed in England. Ingulphus, 
according to this account, liaving '^^een bom in the city of 
London, wjs first sent to school at Westminster; and from 
Westminstci' he proceeded to Oxjbrd, yhere he studied the 
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Aristotelian philosophy nnd the rhetorical writing of Cicero. 
lliis^B (he earliest express mention of the ynivereity of Oxford, 
if a jMu^age in Asser’s work in which the name occurs be, as is 
generally supposed, spuriouS, and if the Hfstoiy parsing under 
his name was really written by Ingulphnis. 

B Tho. studies that were cultivate in those ages were few ..in ■ 
numbor and of,,verydimited scope. Alcuin, in a letter to his 
5 patron Charlemagne, has enumerated, in the fant^tic Rhetoric 
of the peridd, the subjects in which he instructedifhis pupils in’ 
the school of Sti Martin at Paris. “ TO some,” says he, “ I 
administer tho honey of the sacred writings: others J. try to 
inebriate with tho wine of the 'ancient classics. I begip the 
nourishment of some with the apples of grammatical subtlety. 
I strive to illuminate many by the airangemont of the' stars, as 
from tho painted loof of a lofty palace.” In plain language, his 
instructions embriiced grammar, the Greek and Latin languages, 

- astronomy, and theology. In the poem in which ho gives a® 
account of his own education at York, the same -writer informs 
■ns that the studies there pursued comprehended, Ijesidos grammar, 
rhetoric, and poetry, “ the harmony of the sky, the labour of the 
sun and m6on, the five zones, tiie seven wantlering planets: the 
laws, risings, and settings of tho stars, and the aerial motions 
of the sea; darthquakes; tlio nature of mim,' cattle, binls, and 
wild beasts, with their various kin|is and forms; and the sacred 
Scriptures.” " 


The Engush Language, 

> The earliest historicall 3 ’ known fact with regard to tho English 
|language is, that it -wiis the language generally, if not univemlbf, 
pspukon b}’ the barbaric invaders, ajipirently for .•‘he greater'pairt 

I of one race or blood, though of diiferent tribes, who, upon tlie 
breaking up of the empire of tjie West in the fifth centurj', came 
lover in sucecssive throngs from the opposite oontinen^, and, after 
f a protracted struggle, acquired the possession and dominion of the 
Iprinoipal portion of the province of Britain. Tlioy are stafq^ to 
*havo oonsistod chiefly of Angles and .Saxons. But, although it is 
usual to designate them rather hy the general denomination of 
the Saxons, or Anglo-Saxons, dt is prdliable that the Saxons 
were in' reality only a section of the Angles. The Angles, of 
which terra our modem i'Jnglish is only anothet form, appears 
to have been alwiiys roco^izod among thcfnselves a^ the proper 
j'iational appellation. They both ooncurred, Anglos j.nd Saxons 
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alike, after fheir establishment in Britain, in calling their, com¬ 
mon country jln 3 fe-i^|fliirer,jB«g^j}(i,.aiuL their common language 
English —that is, the language of the Angles,—as thfiro can he 
little doubf it had been called from the time wTien it first became 
known as a distinct form of human speech, „ , 

This English language, since become so famous, is ord^arily 
regarded as belonging to the Loy-Gejcmduc, orjgijdjils^group 
of the €lothip tongues. fr> s^y, it is Massed with the 

Dutch and tl* Flemish, and the dialects gen(»ally of the more 
northern and low-lyifrg part of what was ancienuy called Ger¬ 
many, under which name were included the countries that we 
call Holland and the Netherlands, as well as that to which it is 
now more especially cqpfined. It appears to have been from 
this middle region, lying directly opposite to Britein, that the 
Angles and Saxons and other tribes by whom the English kn- 
gii^o was nrdiigM' Wdf 10 ITffil Island chiefly came. At any 
rate, they certainly did not come from the more eleiftted region 
oT Southern Germany. Nor does tlie language present thedjy^* 
tinpniisliiiig cliaraoteriRtins of a High-Germanic tongue, Wnat 
is now called the Gfernian language, therefore, though of the 
same Gothic*stock, belongs to a different branch from our own. 
JVe are only distantly related to tho Germans proper, or the race 
among whom the language and literature now known as the 
German have originated ands grown up. Wo are, at least in 
respect of language,, more nearly aSin to tho Dutch and. the 

S^sh language Offgnt Blit "to bo regai-ded as having more 
of a Scandinavian than of a purely Germanic cHaracter,—as, in 
other words, moreanearly resembling the Panish_ 4 m-Swodish 
than tho modem German. The invading bands^ whom it was 
o riginally brought over to Britain in the fifth and sixth cen-^ 
tuTO^ ^ere in idl probabili ty drawn in M^t part from' tlie 
Scandinavian countries. At a later date, too, tho population of 
England was directly recruited frem Denmark, and the other 
regions aruuijd tho Baltic to a large extent. From about the 
piddle of the ninth tentury the population of all the eastern and 
northeib parts of the country was as much Danish as English. 
And sooh after the beginning of the eleventh cento i y the sove¬ 
reignty was acquired by t lie D^ne s. 

The English language, mlhough feckonod among modem lan¬ 
guages, is already of i^jpectalij e antiquity . In one sense, indeed, 
all languages majf be held to be oquaEy ancient; for we . can in 
no case get a^ tho beginning of a language, any more than we 
can gek at th^bfiginning of a Uneage.* Each is merely the con- 
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tiaua^ou of a preceding one, from wMoli it oannot be separated 
in aay paee except by a purely arbitiw yjmark o f djrtinotion. 
Take two^rtion^of the ImbTSTsome'BisuSpOOT'jnTanotber^ 
and they may be very unlike; yet the change which has traus- 
> formed the one into the other,, or prodhced the one out of the 
other,^.lias been, even when most Bwtivo, so gradual, so ^rfeotly 
free alwtr/s fintu anything that can be called a convulsion or 
catastropbet so merely a process of growth, however vajfying in 
its rate of rapidity, that there is no ragsisi^inl: iR r^ich it can 
^ sai d to have begun. This is uuocmbtediy'ffie'^y'tn'wtuch 
affTSoguagishave-eomo into existence; they have all thus grown 
out of older forms of speech; none of tliom have been tniv-ufac- 
tured or invented. It would seem tlmt human ^ill could as 
sDun in VC iir a'trlie as invent a language. The one as well as the 
otlxer is e.ssentially a natural production. 

i But, taking a particular language to mean what has always 
[borne the 'same name, or been spoken by the same nation aff 
pneo, which ht the common or conventional understanding of the 
-matter, the English may claim to be older tluin the great majority 
’of the tongues now in use throughout Eurojxe. The Basque, 
perhaps, and the various Celtic dialects might precedence 
of it; but Imidly any others. Xo one of ^e still spoken Ge» 
manic or Scandinavian languages could make out a distinct proof 
of its continuous existence^^from an equally early date. And the 
Bomance tongues, the Itxmn, the Spanish, the French, are all, 
recognized as such, confessedly of much later origin. ® 
t ■ The English^ language is recorded to have been kno-wn by 
[that name, and* to have been the national speech of the same 
race, at least since the m iddle of the fitfn cenhirv. It was 
then, as wo have seen, that the first sStlers by whom it was 
spoken established themselves in the conntiTjOf whi«W&>ir 
descendants have qyer since retained posse^on. Call them 
either Anglos (that is, English) or Saxons, it makes ‘ho differ¬ 
ence ; it is clear that, whetHor or no the several divisions of the 
invaders were all of one bleod, all branches of a common stock, 
they spoke all substantially the same languSge, the proper ‘name 
of which,- as has been stated, was the Anulbh, or EngVsh, as 
England, or Angle-land (the land of the Angles), was the name 
which the country received fjsjm its new occupants. And these 
names' of England and English the counti'y and the language have 
each retained ever since. * , 

Nor can it be questioned that the samb tongue was spoken by 
the same race, or races, long before their settlement in Britain. 
The Angles figure ai one ot the nations occupying*tho foilst land 
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6f Germany in the picture of that country sketched by Tacitus 
in the first centu^ of our era. , , * 

The most ^tinot-aa(j ra/jAr.!, of a lan¬ 

guage is afiStara Dy wHat exists of it in a written form. In 
spaying this test or me&ure of antiquity, the reasonable* rule 
would seem to be, that, wherever we have,tho clear begianing 
or end of a distinct body or continuous series of liferary Vemains, 
there wfl hav^ the beginning or end of a longua^f Thus, of 
what is called tlio Moesogothio we have no Vritton remains 
of later date tlian the*fourth century (or, at any rate, than the 
5 sixth, if wo reckon from what is probably the true age of the 
transcripts which wo actually possess) ; and accordingly we 
hold the Moesogothio to be a laiiguage which has passed away 
and perislfed, notwithstanding that tliere may be some other lan¬ 
guage or languages still existing of which there is good reason 
to look upon it as having been the progenitor. ]|at of the 
j Ilqglish language we have a contiEUoi!S*SBW)aBion of written 
I remaim since the seventh century at least; that iS to say. We 
« have an array of specimens of it from that date such as that no. 
• two of them standing next to one another in the order of time 
■ could po8sibl;f bo inxinounced to belong to different languages, 
Imt only at mifst to two successive sbjges of the sanfe language. 
j'J^ioy afford us a nscord or representation of the language in 
\ whiclkthere is no gap. This cannot be^id of any other existing 
j European tongue for nearly so great a length of time, unless we 
1 may exc^t the two principal Celtic tongues, the Welsh and the 
1 *^- 

The movement of the language, however, during this extended 
existence, has been idmense. No language ever ceases to move 
until it becomes what is called dead, which term, although oom- 
mor^yjmJerstooJ to mean merely that the language has ceased 
to bespoken, reail^ signifies, here iis elsewligre, that the life is 
gime out A' it, which is indeed the unfailing accompaniment 
of its ceasing to be used as an oral Wdinm of communi cation. 
It cannot grov after that, even if iriEunld'^sfSirconimuotoa 
oertaiir e;i^t to he dhed in writing, as has been the ease with 
the Saijsorit in the East and the Latin in the West,—except 
)erhapB as the hair and the nails are said sometimes to grow 
iftor the animal body is d«id. It ip only si)cakmg t ha t keiiDS 
s language alive; writing <J one wUriiS tWlffr “'fift'liaspo 
CWSSC^aflve funSlidlb 'AtW'WWf';*flie progr^ive 
mwor, the element of fSpnentation and change, in a^toguage 
vocal tfWeRmcB:'"*— 

Wh shall find that the English language, moving now faster. 
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now, slower, throughout tlw^twelye, 
whicli pur knowledge of it enends, 

.11 f ft j-i ,- 


..over 

iu|;¥ it has never been 
all at on(& or suddenly converted from one form into Another— 
which is what 'file nature of human speech forbids—^has yet 
within that space undeigone at least •tvxi complete revolutions, 
or, in other words, presents itself to us in. 


OsMiaAiHBNOtrsH:— 

,i COMMCKI.T CtAXM) SAXON, OK Xi^GLO^AXON. 

The English which the Angles and Saxons brought over with 
them from the Continent, when they,came and took po^essioa 
pf the greater part of South Britain in the fifth and'sixth cen¬ 
turies, differed from the English that wo now speak and write 
^ two important respects, it ww an unmixed language; and it 
^as wbat'is called a s;)mthetio, in cohtr^istinction to an analytic, 
language, dts vocables were all of one stock or lineage; and it 
fexpressed the relations of nouns and verbs, not by separate 
^rords, called auxiliaries and particles, but by termlnatioual or 
tother modifications,—that is, by proper conjugation and de¬ 
clension,—as our present English still does whev. it says, I hved 
instead of I did love, or TAe King’s throne instead of The throne of ihe 
K7/jy. These two characteristics are what constitute it a 4istinot 
form, or stage, of the language;—^its synthetio or generally in- 
Becto4 grasuuaticabstrncturo, and its homogeneous vocabulary. 

As a subject of philological study the unportanCb of this 
earliest known form of the English language cannot be over¬ 
estimated ; and much of what we possesf, written in it is also 
of great value for the matter. But the essential element of a 
literature is not matter, but manner. Here too, as in eve^thiug 
else, the soul of the artistic is form;—beauty of foniE^aiow of 
that what has como down to us written in this primitive Ei^lid 
is, at least for us of the present day, wholly or all but wholly 
destitute. 

There is much writing in forms of humac speech'now extinct, or 
no lunger in oral use, which is stiU intelligible to us iif a certain 
sort, but in a certain sort only. It speaks to us as anything that 
is dead can speak to us, and no otherwise. We can decipher it, 
rather than road it. We make it out ad it were merely by the tou(^, 
getting some such notion of it as a bund might got of a piece 
of sculpture by passing his hand over.it. This, for instance, to 
take an extreme case, is the positidn in which we stand in 
reference to the hieroglyphic inscriptions on tl^ awient monu- 
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monts of I^Tpt. They can be read as the multiplication <table 
can be read. But that is all. There may be nothing jnofe in 
&em than tj^ere is ia the multiplication table; (but if there were, 
we could not get at it. M. Chainpollion, indeed, in his enthu¬ 
siasm, saw U vision of an amatory or bacchanalian song latching 
under the venerable veil of one of them ; bgt it is plain that this 
must have been an illusion. A mummy from on*o of Ae neigh¬ 
bouring tomhs, embalmed some three or four^ thoiiland years 
ago, might aUhost as ^oun be expected to give forth a living 
voice. 

^vcn the ancient Assyrian inscriptions, which are in alpha- 
b^ ifca4 characters, will certainly never be made to render up to 
ns more than the dead matters of :l^t that may be buried in 
them. If'thera be any grace in the'manner in which the facts 
are related, any beauty of stylo in the narrative, it has perished 
irretrievably. But this is what also appears to happen, in a 
gwater or less degree, in the case oven of a language tne vocabu¬ 
lary of which wo have completely in our possession, ahd which wo 
are therefore quite able to interpret so far as regards the substance 
of anything written in it, whenever it has for some time—for a 
single generation, it may bo—ceased both to be spoken and to be 
^\p:ittcn. Something is thus lost, which seems to t* irrecover¬ 
able. The two groat classic tongues, it is to be observed, the 
old Greek and Latin, although they ha'^o both long passed out of 
popular use, have always continued to bo not only studied and 
read by tftl cultivated minds througboutaBnrope, but to be also 
extensively employed by tlie learned, at least in writing. Andf 
this lias proved enough to maintain the modern world in what 
may be called a iMng acquaintance with them—such an ac¬ 
quaintance as we have with a person we have conversed with, 
or e^JlJaiP wher(?,wo have actually been, as distii^ished from 
our dimmer conception of peraons and placqji known to ns only 
by description. 'ITie ancient classic literature charms ns as well 
as informs us. It addresses itself to*the imagination, and to our 
sense of the beautiful, as well as to the understanding. It has 
shape.'apd colour, aifd voice for us, as well as mere substance. 
Every word, and every collocation of words, carries with it a 
peculiar meaning, or effect, which is still appreciated. The 
whole, in short, is felt and enjoyqd, not simply interpret^. 
But a language, which ha* passed from what we may call its 
natural condition ot fl'uo and full vitality as a national speech 
cannot, apparently,"be th"bs far preserved, with something of the 
pulse of life still beating in it, merely by such a knowledM of 
It bSing%ept up as enables us to read eSid translate it. Still loss 
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ca&ra language, the very reading of which has been for a time 
8us{)eivie^, and consequently all knowledge whatever of it for¬ 
gotten, over be restored to even the appearance of^life. It has 
become a fossil, and cannot he resuscitated, but only dug up. A 
thousand facts warrant us in saying *that languages, and even 
words, are subiect to decay and dissolution as well as the htenau 
beings of whosfe combined mental and physical organizatjons ihoy 
are the mj^sterious product; and that, once rq^llwdead, nothing 
can reanimate tAeir dtist or roclothe thei;^ dry bones with flesL 

The original form of the English language is in this state. It 
is intelligible, but that is all. What is written in it can, Lr-'a' 
certain sense, be read, but not so as to bring out from tbc most 
elaborate compositions in it any artiAio element, except of the 
most dubious and unsatisfactory kind. Either such an element 
is not present in any considerable degree, or the language is not 
now intitt^tely enou^ known for any one to be able to detect it. 
If it is not literally dumb, its voice has for us of the present day 
entirely losf its music. Even of the system of measure and ar¬ 
rangement according to which it is ordinarily disposed for the 
purposes of poetry we have no proper apprehensjpn or feeling. 
Certain mechanical principles or niles may have ^en discovered 
jin obedienoS to which the versification appears to be constructed; 
put the verse as verse remains not the less for our ears and hearts 
kvholly voiceless. When, it can be distinguished from pibse at 
all it is only by certain marks or characteristics which may 
indeed bo perceived by the eye, or counted on the fingers, but 
which have no expression that excites in us any mental emotion. 
It is little better than if the composition merely had the words 
“ This is verse ” written over it or under it? 

In respect of everything else appeitaining fp the, soul of the 
language, our understanding of it is about equally siHiMfect. 
The consequence is,, that, although it can be transla^, it cannot 
bo written. The late Mr. Conybeare, indeed, has leff us a few 
specimens of verso in it ot his own composition; but his at¬ 
tempts are of tho slightest (character, and, unadventurous as they 
are, nobody can undertake to say, except al to palpable points ot 
right or wrong in grammar, whether they are well or ill done. 
Tlie language, though so far in our hands as to admit of being 
analyzed in grammars and, packed up in dictionaries, is not 
recoverable in such a degree as to make it passible to pronounce 
with certainty whether anything written it is artistically 
good or bad. As for learning to speak it, that is a thing as 
attle dreamt of as lesn^ing to speak the langsage of Swjft’s 
Houyhnhnms. * * * 
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When t}ie study of this origiual form of tho national speech 
was revived in England in the middle of the sixteenth century, 
it had been for weH-nigh four hundred years not onl^ vnat is 
commonlyacalled a> dead language, but a buried anif m-utterly 
f orgotten one. It may^be questioned if af least for three pre- 
cedmgTJSBtnsies any one had been able to read it. It VAS nrs^ 
recurred to as a theological weapon. Mu^ in the same {uanner 
as th^ Reformers generally were drawn to iSie sttidy of the^ 
Greek language in maintaining the accordairce of their doc¬ 
trines with ^ose o^tbe New Testament anfl of tho first ages 
of Christianity, the English Reformers turned to tho oldest 
lutings in the vernacular tongue fur evidence of the com- 
^rStively unromanized condition of the early English church. 
In the .next age histoty and law began to receive iUustration 
from the same source. It was not till a considerably later date , 
that •the recovered language came to be studied with much of a 
special view to its literary and philological interest. And it is 
‘only within the present century that it has either Attracted any 
attention in other countries, or been invcstigatffl on what are 
now held to be sound principles. The specially theological 
period of ijs cultivation may be. regarded as extending over the 
latter half,of the sixteenth century, the legal and historical 
period over tho whole of the seventeenth, the phiiologioal of the 
old school over the whole of the eighteenth, and tho philological 
of \ho modem school over the nineteenth, so far as it has gone. 

If the Ikrglish language as it was written a thousand years 
ago had been left to itself, and no othi^ action from without bad 
interfered with that of its spontaneous growth or inherent prin¬ 
ciples of change ^nd development, it might not have remained 
so stationary as *some moi-o highly-cultivated languages have 
done througl^oat an equal space of time, but its form in tho 
«ii(sMarnth cratury would in all probability have been only a 
comparatively flight modification of whal it was in tho ninth. 
It would have been essentially tho same Tangui^e. As tlio case 
stands, the English of the nintB century is one language, and 
the Englitfc of the nineteenth century another. They difter at 
leash as much as Aie Italian differs from the Latin, or as English 
diflbrs from German. The most familiar' acquaintance with tho 
one leaves the other unintelligible. So much is this so that it 
has long been oustomax;' to distipguisb them by different names, 
and to call the originlil foi'm of the national speech Saxon, or 
Anglo-Saxon, af if*it were not English at all. If the notion be 
that tho dialect in which most of tho ancient English that has 
j!ome dowrfto u'a is written in that which was in use among tljo 
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Kpeoially Saxon part of the population, that woula have been 
better, indicated by calling it, not Anglo-Saxon, but Saxon 
Engluh. ^ But even such a designation would> be inapplicable to 
those specimens of, the language in which there is nuquestion- 
ably nothing whatever that is specially Saxon, and whi<^ recent 
investigations have shown to be not inconsiderable in amount, as 
well as s>t high philological importance; and it would also leave 
^ limitation of fne name EngUsk to the more modem fornvof the 
language without any warrant in the facts of thp case. Objec¬ 
tionable, however, ‘as may be the commonr nomenclature, it is 
still indisputable that we have hero, for all practicable purjxMes, 
uot one language, but two languages. The one may have grow*' 
mt of the other, and no doubt has done so at least in part Or 'in 
;he main; but-in part also the modem language is of/{uite a 
listinct stock ftom Uie aucioni Of iSnglish Literature, there- 
'ore, and the English Language, commonly so called, the language 
ind literature of the Angles and Saxons before the twelfth century 
■aake no proper part. 

a . « --- 


The Norman Conquest. 

The year 1066 is memorable as that of the Normaj Conquest, 
-the conquest* of England by the Normans. The conquests of 
vhich we read in the history of nations are of tliree kinds, 
kjmetimes one population li^ been overwhelmed by or dri^^n 
>efore another as it might nave been by an inundation of the 
ca, or at the most a smal],numher of the old inhabitants Sf the 
nvaded territory have been permitted to remain on it os the 
londsmen of their conquerors. This appears to have been the 
isual mode of proceeding of the barl^rous faces, as we call 
hem, by which the grcaier part of Europe was occupied in early 
imes, in their contests with one another. When {he TeutaM*. 
roth from the one si^e of the Khine attacked me Celt on the 
tber side, the whole tribe precMitated itself upon what ^as the 
hject at once of its hostility add of its cupidity. Or even if it 
ras one division of the great Gothic race that mad* war upon 
nether, as, for instance, the Scandinavia up8n any Germamc 
ountry, the course that was taken was commonly, or at least 
requently, thC' same. The land was cleared by driving away 
11 wbo could fly, and the universal massacre of the rest. This 
rimitive'kind of invasion and conquest ttsloneod propfirly to the 
ight of barbarism, but in ceriain of the extreuje parts of the 
Inropean system something of it survived down to a compara- 
^ely late date. Much that we are told of the manner in wUcL 
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Britain ■was wrested from its previous Celtic occupants by the 
Angles and Saxons in the fifth and sixth centuries of onr era 
would lead us to thifik that the enterprise of these iny^cm was 
iKiih originally conceived and conducted throughout in' this 
spirit. Nay, for some epnturies after this we have the Danes in 
their descents and inroads upon aU parts of the British tenitories* 
stiU acting, apparently, in the same style* BuJ, ever 6»m the 
time b£ the settlement of the barbarous nations in*the more' 
central provinces of the old Roman empire, another kinl of 
conquest luu^ come into rise among them. Corrupted and 
^nfeeUed as it was, the’ advanced civilization which they now 
a^untercd seems to have touched them as vrith a spell, or 
ratn8h oould not but communicate to its assailants something of 
its own tq>irit. A poKc^ of mere destruction was evidently not 
the course to be adopted hero. The value of the conquest lay 
mainljr in preserving as far as possible both the stupendous 
material structures and tlie other works of art by wl^ch the suU 
\fas everywhere covered and adorned, and thj living in¬ 
telligence and skill of which all these wonders were the pro¬ 
duct. Hence the second kind of conquest, in which for the 
first time th^conquerors were contented to share the conquered 
country, usu^ly according to a strictly defined proportional 
ftivision, with its previous occupanis. But this syltem too was 
only transitory. It passed away with the particular crisis which 
gave* birth to it; and then arose the third and last kind of 
conque^, in which there is no general occupation of the soil of 
the conquered* country by the conquerors, but only its dominion 
is acquii-ed by them. 

The first of the tlyee kinds of conquest, then, has for its object 
and effect the complete displacement of 'the ancient inhabitants. 
It is the kind which is proper to the contests of barbarians with 
bai-lstilWs. Uu^pr the second form of conquest the conquerors, 
recognizi))g a superiority to themselves ins many other things 
even in those whom their superior f[iroe or ferocity has subduM, 
feel that they 'will gain most by foregoing something of their 
ri^ht,to the -wholest^e seizure and a{lpropriation of the soil, and 
Wther*wholly destroying or expelling its ancient possessors, nor 
even Muoing them to a state of slaveiy, hut only treating them 
as a lower caste. This is the form proper and natural to uie ex¬ 
ceptional and rare case of the conquest of a civilized hy.a bar¬ 
barous people. Finally. Aere is that kind of subjugation of one 
people or oountrysby aqothor which results simply in the over¬ 
sow of the independence of the former, and the substitution in 
it or or^r it of a foreign for a native goveinjaeni This is gene- 
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rally tlie only kind of oonqnest -wkioli attends npon the wars of 
inTiliBed nations with one another. 

The os»nqnest of England by the Norma'hB in the year 1066 
may be re^rded as having been professedly a conqnest of this 
last description. The age of both the first and the second kinds 
’of oodquest was over, at least eveiywWe thronghont Europe 
except it,may be only along some few portions of its extreme 
northern boundaiy, Both the English and the Eormacs stood 
indisputably within the pale of civilization, thei fo/tser boasting 
the possession both of Christianity and of asnational literature for 
four or five centuries, the latter, if more recently reclaimed from, 
paganism and barbarism, nevertheless already recognized .e 
of the most brilliantly gifted of European races, and distingdVshed 
for their superior aptitude in the arts both of war and of peace, 
of polity and of song. And the Konnan leader, having with 
him in his enterprise the approval and sanction of the (murch, 
claimed the English crown as his by right; nor were there pro¬ 
bably wanting many Englishmen, although no doubt the general 
'national feeling was different, who held his claim to be fully as 
good in law and justice as ^at of his native comjietitor. In 
taking the style of the Conqueror with respect to England, as he 
had been wont to take that of the liastord with reference to his 
ancestral Normandy, William, as has been often explained', 
probably meant nothing more than that he had acquired his 
English sovereignty for himself, by the nomination or bequest 
of his relation Ring Edward, or in whatever other way, .nnd had 
not succeeded to it under the ordinary rule of descent. Such a 
right of property is still, in the old feudal language, technically 
deseribed in the law of Gotland as acquired by conquest, and in 
that of England by purchase, wliicli is etymologically of tho 
same meaning,—^the one word being the Latlr Conqumtus, or 
Conquisitio, tlie other Perquuiitio, .«»•»«• 

And in point of fe-t tho Normans never transferred themselves 
in a body, or generally, to .England. They did not, like the 
barbarous populations of a preceding age, abandon for this new 
eountry the one in which tlloy had previously dwdlt. England 
was never thus taken possession of by the Normans. *lt was 
never colonized by these foreigners, or occupied by them fix any 
other than a military sense. The Norman Euke invaded it with 
an army, raised partly among his own subjects, partly drawn from 
other regions of the Continent, and so mad?, himself master of it. 
It received a foreign government, but not,.at alha new population. 

Two causes, however, meeting from ojtposito points, and work- 
' ing tc^cther, soon produced a result which was to some, extent 
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the same that would have been produced by a Noman colouiza- 
timi. The first w%8 tho natural demand on the part of William’s 
followers or felloe-soldiers for a share in the profits and advan¬ 
tages of fheir common enterprise, which wohld probably in any 
case have compelled him eventually to surrender his new sub¬ 
jects to spoliation; the second was the equally naturaFVestles?- 
ness of the latter under the foreign yok^that had b^n imposed 
upon%enL by which they only facilitated the process of theit 
general redj^cdon to poverty and ruin. o ' * 

And to the overtlfrow thus brought about of the native civili. 
^tion was added, in the present case, the intrusion of another 
of social organization, and of another language possessing 
also its own literature, to take the place of what was passing 
away. * So that here again were two distinct forces hamoniously, 
though by movements in opposite directions, co-operating to a’ 
common end. At the same time that English culture shrunk 
, and faded, Norman cidtnro flourished and advanta^d. And the 
two forces wore not balanced or in any way connected, but qu^e 
independent tlie one of the other. English culture wont dorvn, 
not under the disastrous influence of tho rival light, but from tho 
&ilure of fe own natural aliment, or because tho social structure 
of which it^was tlie product had been smitten witji universal dis¬ 
organization. It was the withering of life throughout the whole 
frame that made the eye dim. 

Tho difference, then, between tMb case of England conquered 
by thfc Normans in tho eleventh conturj' and that of Italy over¬ 
run by the Goths in the fifth, was t\Vofold. First, the Nomans 
did not settle in England, as the barbarous nations of the North 
did in Italy and #ther pro\'ince8 of the subjugated Wostein em¬ 
pire ; but, secondly, on the other hand, the new power which 
tl)g^^man i^ivasion and conquest of England established in the 
coiini^ was iftt a barbarism, but another civilization ip most 
respeeft at least as advanced as tho indigftions one;—if younger, 
only thoroforo the stronger ami more aspinng, and yet, as it 
proved, nqf differing so far from that with which it was brought 
intojBompetition «s to bo incapable of coalescing witli it. if need 
were, as well as, in other Circumstances, with its advantages of 
position, outshining it or easting it into the shade. 

In this way it caino^to pass that the final result to both the 
language and the literature of Tlie conquered people was pretty 
much the same imthe two cases. What the barbaric influence, 
in its action ufou the Latin language and Htei-ature, wanted of 
Tmsitive vUal force it made up for by its mass and weight; tho 
"Norman ipfincnce, on the oontrary, compensated by quality fbr 
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its dfifioienoy in qoantity. There was oonsiderable difference, 
however, in the picoeas by which the transfoqnation was effected 
in the tw» eases, and in the length of time which it occupied. 
Tlw GotMo barbarism was in the first instance simpfy destruc¬ 
tive ; it was not till after some centuries tiiat it came to be vitibly 
6r appftsoiably anything else. But the Norman influence, )n 
virtue ef l^ing t|)tat, imt of a barbarism, but of a civilization, 
&nd especially of a civilization still in all the radiantiblooin and 
buoyant pride of cyouth, never conM have befin,Erectly ■de¬ 
structive; from the first moment of their actual contact it 
must have communicated to the native' civilization somethii^ 

new life._ 

One thing further may be noted. In ))Oth. the cases that we 
have been comparing the result was the combination, both in the 
langiuige and the literature, of the same two elements; namely, 
the Latin (or Classical) and the Gothic (or Germanic, in the 
largest sense), But the important difference was, that, the basis 
o^ the combin^ion remaining in each cose what it originally 
was,—Ijatin in Italy, in France, in Spain, but Gothic in Eng¬ 
land—while the language and literature that grew up in each of 
the former countries came to be in general spirit and character 
what is called.Romanoe, which must be understodtl to mean 
modified Roman, the English language and literature retained 
their original fundamentally Gothic character, only modified by 
so much as it has absorbed oi a Latin element. 

And the remarkable distinction of the English language is, 
that it is the only one ut all the languages of the European 
world which, thus combining the two elements of the Classic 
and the Gothic—that is, as we may say, ancient and of 
modem civilization—is Gothic, or modem, in its skeleton, or 
bony system, and in its formative principle, and Clasgia. or 
antiqnq, only in what of it is comparatively caperficial and 
non-essential. The other living European language ard either 
without the Classic element altogether, as are all those of the 
Somdinavian and Teutonic branches, or have it as thei'' principal 
and governing element, as is the case with- the Italian, the 
French, and me Spanish, which may all be described as only 
modernized forms of the Latin. Even in the proportion, too, 
iU'which the two elements are combined ^e En^itii has greatiy 
thh advantage over these Komahee tongnes, as they are called, 
in none of which is there more than a mere‘sprinkling of the 
modem element, whereas in English, althengh ‘here that con- 
stitntes the dominant or more active portion of the conq>onnd, the 
oohnterpoising ingredient is also present in large quantity, and 
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s influenti^ to a veiy high, degree upon ilie general character 
jf the language. • 

It ahould seem to follow from all this, that, both, to its inner 
ipirit andsin its Voice, both in. its constructional and in its nm- 
iioal genius, the EngUah language, and, through that, English 
literature, English .civilization or culture generally, “And tKb 
whole temper of the English mind, ought to have % capacity of 
sj’mppthizmg at once with tlie Classical and the Gothic, with tho 
intique arid the modem, with the past and the present, to an ex¬ 
tent not to oe matched by anj’ other speech dr nation of Europe. 

It so happens, too, that tlie political fortunes of this English 
[j^ue have been in singular accordance wiUj- its constitution 
1 ^ natural adaptation, inasmuch as, at the same time that it 
itiindsdn this reraarkaole position in the Old World, its position 
.8 still more pre-eminent in the N ew World, whether that desig-' 
lation be confined to the continent of America or understood as 
Including the entire field of modem colonization m.£very quarter 
3f the globe. The English wo the only really colonizing people 
aow extant. As we remember Coleridge once expressing it, it is 
Ihe natural destiny of their country, as an island, to be the mother 
)f nations* Their geographical position, concurring with their 
peculiar gsaius, and with all the other favourable circumstances 
jf the case, gives them the command of the readiest access to the 
most distant parts of the earth,—a nniversal highway, almost as 
5-ce as is the air to the swarming® bees. And, accordingly, all 
the greatest communities of the future, whether they be seated 
beyond the Atlantic or beyond thoi’acific, promise to be 9om- 
mnnities of English blood and English speech. 


, Arabic and OTHtm New Learning. 
space about a thousand years, extending from the over- 
thi-ow^f the Western Eoman empire, inntho middle of the fifth 
century, to that of the Easteni.,in the middle of the fifteenth, 
may be divided into two nearly equal parts; the first of which 
mjy be edhsider^ as that of the' gisdnal decline, the second as 
thaf of the gradual revival of letters. The former, reaching to the 
clo^ of the tenth century, nearly corresponds, in its close as well 
as in its commencement, with the domination in England of the 
Angles and Saxons. Jn Europe generally, thi'oughout.this long 
space of time, thf intellectual dw'kness, notwithstanding some 
brief and partisl resivals, deepens more and more on the whole, 
in the same maonor as in the natural day the gray of evening passes 
•intc^the gloom of midnight. The Latin learning, properly so oalli^. 
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may be regarded as terminating with Boethius, who wrote in th4 
ijttrly part of the sixth century. The Latin Jaiiguage, however, 
oontiiwedetQ be used in literary compositions, as well as in the 
services of the Church,'both in our own oountiy and i* the other 
parts of Europe that had composed the old empire of Romo. 

• The Banish conquest of England, as completed by the acces¬ 
sion of Canute, preceded the Norman by exactly half a century, 
Mid throughout this space, the country had, with little inferrup- 
tion, enjoyed'a goyemment whi<h, if not always*national,—and 
it was that too for rather more than half of "the fifty years—was 
at any rate acknowledged and submitted to by the whole natioi^' 
The public tranquillity was scarcely ever ^stnrbed for ipy.a 
than a moment by any internal commotic^, and never at all by 
attacks from abroad. During this interval, therefore, ifiony of 
■the monastic and other Elohools that had existed in the days 
of Alfred, Atholstan, and Edgar, but had been swept away or 
allowed to fqll into decay in tiio disastrous forty years that suo- ^ 
ceoded the deogase of the last-mentioned monarch, were probably 
rl established. The more frequent communication with tho 
Continent that began in the reign of the Confessor must also 
have been favourable to tho intellectual advancement of the 
country, llie dawn of the revival of letters in En^and, there¬ 
fore, may be properly dated from a point about fifty years ante¬ 
cedent to the Norman Conquest, or from not very long after tito 
commencement of the eleventh century. 

Still at tho date of tho Conquest the country was undonktedly 
in regaixl to everything ititellectual in a very backward state. 
Orderious Vitalis, almost a contemporary writer, and himself a 
native of England, though educated ahrofxl, describes his 
countiymen generally as having been found by the Normans a 
rustic and almost illiterate people (agrestes ef peiie illi,j!ratoa)^J^'!^ 
last epithet may be understood as chiefly intendedctb characterize 
the clergy, for the great body of the laity at this tinis were 
everywhere illiterate. A few years after the Conquest, the king 
took advantage of the general illiteracy of the native clergy to 
deprive great numbers of theifi of their benefices, and to supply 
their places with forei^iers. His real or his only motive ^or 
making this substitution may possibly not have been that which 
he avowed; but ho would soareely have alleged what was 
notoriously not the fact, oven as"a pretenqo. 

The Rfonnan Conquest introduced a now «tato of things in 
this as in most other respects. That event* madd'England, as it 
were, a part of the Continent, whore, not Tong before a revival 
ot letters had taken place soareely less remarkable, ,if we take 
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into consideration the circumstances of the time, than the next 
great revolution o^ the same kind in the beginning ^ the 
fifteenth century. In Franco, indeed, the learning that had 
flonxished tn the time of Charlemagne had ilbver undergone so 
great a decay as had befallen that of England since the days of 
Alfred. The schools planted by Alenin and the phiJSsophy' 
tadght by Erigena had both been perpet«ated,by a ^n^of the 
disciplite an^ followers of these distinguished masters, which had' 
never been altogether interrupted. But in |be tenth century 
this learning of the West had met and been inteimixed with a 
now learning originally from the East, but obtained directly 
n^tbe Arab conquerors of Spain, llie Arabs had first become 
acquainted with the liti^'ature of Greece in the beginning of the 
eighth cfentuiys and it instantly exercised upon their minds an 
awakening i^nence of the same powerful kind with that with 
which it again kindled Europe seven centuries afterwards. One 
difference, however, between the two cases is very remarkable. 
The mighty effects that arose out of the second Revival of the 
ancient Greek literature in the modem wqrld were prodnood 
almost solely by its eloquence and pioetry; but these were pre¬ 
cisely the phrls of it that were neglected by the Arabs. The 
Greek bookt! which they sought after with such ^extraordinary 
avidity were almost exclusively those that related either to 
metaphysics and mathematics on tho ono hand, or to medicine, 
chemistry, botany, and the other dcjlhrtments of physical know¬ 
ledge,on the other. All Greek works of these descriptions that 
they could procure they not only translated into their own 
language, but in coui-se of time illustrated with voluminous 
commentai’ies. The prodigious magnitude to which this Arabic 
literature eventually grew will stagger the reader who has 
adoptjj^ the ceiumon notion wth regard to what are called the 
middr^r tho dark ages. “ Tho royal libraiy of the Fatimites ’’ 
(sovereigns of Egypt), says Gibbon, “ consfcted of 100,000 maun • 
scripts, elegantly transcribed andssplendidlj' bound, which were 
lent, withotjt jealousy or avarice, to tho students of Cairo. Yet 
this>^l]oction mn»t appe.ar moderato if vyj can liclieve that tho 
Omipiades of Spain hud formed a library of 000,000 volumes, 
44 of which wore employed in tho mere catalogues. ITieir 
capital Cordova, with jlio adjacent towns of Malaga, Almeria, 
and Murcia, had given birth to mtorc than 800 writere, and ahovfi 
?0 poblio libraries Wore opened in the cities of tho Andalusian 
kin^om.”** lUe difScnlfy we have in conceiving the existence 
of a state of things such as that here described arises in great part 
* “ f * Decline and Pall of Oio^om. Bmp. c. lii. 
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from the cii-camstance of the entire disappeaiance now, and for so 
long a period, of all this Arabio power and splendour from the 
soend of^^l^ropean affairs. But, long extinct as it has been, the 
dominion of the Arabs in Bnrope was no meSe momentaiy blaze. 
It lasted, with little diminution, for nearly five hundred years, 
•a peried as long as from the age of Chaucer to the present 
day, and abundantly, sufficient for the growth of a body of 
literature* and feience even of the wonderful extent ftat has 
been described. In the tenth century Arabio SdAin was the 
fountain-head of'’learning in Europe. Thither fodents were 
accustomed to repair froip every other country to study in the 
Arabic schools; and many of *the teachers in the chief towns 5* 
Franco and Italy had finished Bieir education in those ^mi- 
navies, and wore now diffusing among th’eir countrymen the new 
knowledge which they had thence acquired. The writings of 
several of the Greek authors, also, and especially those of Aris¬ 
totle, had been made generally known to scholara by Latin 
versions of them made from the Arabio. 

" There is nb trace of this now literature having found its way 
to England before the Norman Conquest. But that revolution 
immediately brought it in its train. “ The Conqueror himself,” 
obseiv'es a'writer who has illustrated this subject with a pro¬ 
fusion of curious leai-ning, “ patronized and loved letters. He 
filled the bishoprics and abbacies of England with the most 
learned of his countrymen, who had been educated at‘the 
University of Paris, at that time the most flourishing school in 
Europe. He placed Lanfranc, abliot of the monastery of St. 
Stephen at Caen, in the sec of Canterbury—an eminent master 
of logic, the subtleties of which he employed with great dex¬ 
terity in a famous controversy concerning the real presence. 
Anselm, an acute metaphysician and theologian,, his immediate 
successor in the same sec, was called from the gcVei-nmei£? Sf the 
abbey of Bee, in Normandy. Herman, a Norman, bishop of Salis¬ 
bury, founded a noble library in the ancient cathedral of that 
sea. Many of the Norman prolates prefen-ed in England by thp 
Conqueror were polite scholw's. Godfrey, prior of iSt. Swi^in’s 
at Winchester, a nati-te of Cambray, was an' elegant Latifi epi¬ 
grammatist, and wrote with the smartness and ease of Martihl; a 
ciroumstanco which, by the %vay, shows that the literature of the 
monks at this period was of a .moro liberal cast than that which 
we comthonly miuex to their character anil pro|ossion.”* Geoffrey, 
also, another learned Norman, came over ,from the University of 

* Warton's Dusortation on Introdnotion of liearoing into E^land, prefixed 
U) History of English Poe^, p. cxU. (edit of 1840). 
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Paris, and establiah^ a school at Dunstable, where, acoordlng to 
Matthew Paris, ho oomposed a play, called the Fh^ of St. 
Catharine, arhich vAis acted by his scholars, Pressed character¬ 
istically in copes borrowed from the sacrist of the neigh^nring 
abbey of St. Albans, of which Geoflfrey afterwards became abbot. 
“ She king himself,” Warton continues, “ftve »o small Sounte- 
nsnoe to we clergy, in sending his sSn mnry Beauclero to the 
abbey of Abf^den, where he was initiated in the sciences under 
the care of me abbot Grimbald, and Faritius, a physician of 
^Oxford. Eobert d’Oilly, constable of Oxford Castle, was ordered 
■Wigay for the board of the young prince in the convent, which 
the mng himself frequejftly visited. Nor was William wanting 
in giving ample revenues to learning. He founded the mag- 
nidoont abbeys of Battle and Selby, with other smaller convents. 
His nbbles and their successors co-operated with this liberal 
spirit in erecting many monasteries. Herbert de iiosinga, a 
iflonk of Konnandy, bishop of Thetford in Norfolk, instituted 
and endowed with laige possessions a Benedictine abtey at Nor¬ 
wich, consisting of sixty monks. To mention no more instances, 
such great institutions of persons dedicated to religious and 
literary leisni^, while they diffused an air of civilily, and soft- 
ftjed the manners of the people in their respective circles, must 
have afforded powerful incentives to studious pursuits, and have 
consequently added no small degree df stability to the interests 
of leamliig.”* 

To this it may be added, that most 8f the successors of the 
Conqueror continued to show the same regard for learning of 
which ho had set the example. Nearly all of them had them¬ 
selves received a leanied odueation. Besides Henry Beauclero, 
Henry II., who«s father Geoffrey Plantagenet, Earl of Anjou, 
was faaS^is for his literary aoquiremente, had been carefully 
educated lyider the superintendence oi his Idmirable uncle, the 
Earl of Gloucester; and he appearstto have taken care that his 
children should not want the advantages he had himself enjoyed; 
for at.least tffe three eldest, Henry, Geoffrey, and Richai-d, ara 
all not^ for their liteiary as well as their other accomplishments. 

What learning existed, however, was still for the most part 
confined to the clergy. Even the hobOity—although it cannot 
be supposed that they wojo left aftogethor without literary in- 
structioBi—appear to have been veiy rarely initiated in any of 
those branones wMob were considered as properly constituting 
tbo spholarshi^ of the tftnes. Tlio familiar knowledge of the 

• fbid. • Some jaaecuracies in Warton's accohat of Gffcoffrey and his play ara 
oorrectad firoai a iu>te by Mr. Doace. 
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Latif Uncage in pariioular, whidi was the hey to aQ 
other emotion, seems to have been ahttost exolusiyely confined 
to churchmen, and to those few of the laity who embraced the 
profession of schoolmasters, as some, at, least on the Continent, 
were ^ow wont to do. The contemporary writer of a Life of 
Becket rf lates, ,that when Henry II., in 1164, sent an embassy 
to the Pope, in which the Earl of Amndel and thrw other 
noblemen were arsociated with an archbishop, fonrsbishops, and 
three of the royal chaplains, four of tJse chur&imen, at the 
audience to which they were admitted, first delivered themselvM 
in as many Latin harangues; and then the Earl of Arundel strtM 
up, and made a speech in English, which he began witfT 
words, “ We, who are illiterate laymeif, do not understand one 
word of what the bishops have said to your holiness.” 

The notion that learning properly belonged exclusively to the 
clergy, and that it was a possession in which the laity were 
unworthy to,participate, was in some degree the common belief 
of the age, and by the learned themselves was almost universally 
held as an article of faith that admitted of no dispute. Nothii^ 
can be more strongly marked than the tone of contempt which is 
expressed foj the mass of the community, the unUamed vulgar, 
by the scholars of this period: in their correspondence with onti 
another especially, they seem to look u^n all beyond their own 
small circle as beings of airinferior species. This pride of theirs, 
however, worked beneficially upon the whole: in the fijfst place, 
it was in great part meitely a proper estimation of the advantages 
of knowledge over ignorance; and, secondly, it helped to mc^e 
the man of the pen a match for him of the sword—the natuiul 
liberator of the human race for its natural oppressor. At the 
same time, it intimates very forcibly at once Hio comparative 
rarity of the highly prized distinction, and|.^e dcj>Ss»of the 
darkness that stiU rtiignod far and wide around the &w scattered 
points of light. 


ScHooiiS AND HnivebsitiIes. , 

Schools and other seminaries of learning, however, were j^eatly 
multiplied in this age, and were also elevated in their character, 
in England as well as elsewhere. Both Archbishop Laniranc 
and his successor Anselm exerted themselves with great zeal in 
establishing proper schools in connexion with^the cathedrals and 
monasteries in all parts of the kingdonr; and the ohjoot was one 
which was also p^ronized and promoted by the general voice 
di the Church. In 1179 it was ordered by the third general 
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council of Lateran, Vl^at in every cathedral there should he 
appointed and maintained a head teacher, or ^cholaetidj as was 
the title giv«i to hit&, who, besides keeping a school of his ofm, 
shordd have authority over all the other schoolmasters ni the 
diocese, and the solo right of granting licences, without {rhich 
no one should be entitle to teach. In former times tie bishop 
himself tad frequently undertaken the ofiSoe of scholastic of the 
diocese; but Ite duties were rarely efficiently Performed under 
tliat arrangemmit, and%.t length they seem to have come to be 
stenerally altogether neglected. After the custom was intro- 
jof maintaining it as a distinct office, it was filled in many 
case^y the most leam%l persons of the time. And besides 
these cathedral schools there were others established in all the 
religious houses, many of which ■were also of high reputation. 
It is reckoned that of religious houses of all kinds there were 
founded no fewer than five hundred and fiftj'-seven hdlween the 
Conquest and the death of King John; and, besides *thc.se, there 
still existed many others that had been founded in earlier times. 
All those cathedral and conventual schools, however, appear to 
have been intended exclusively for the instruction of persons 
proposing to mAhe the Chnrch their profession. But mention is 
alto made of others established both in many of the principal 
cities ^nd even in the vilWes, which would seem to have been 
open to the community at laige; for ft may be presumed tiiat 
the laity* though generally excluded fjom the benefits of a 
learned education, were not left wholly without the means of 
obtaining some elementary instruction. Some of these city 
schools, however, wei« eminent as institutes of the highest dor 
partments of learning. One in particular is mentioned in the 
History ascribed ito H^tthew Paris as estiiblished in the town ot 
St. Al^kf which «ras presided over by Matthew, a physician, 
who had benn educated at ttio famous sebool or Salerno, in Italy, 
and by his nephew Garinus, who watf eminent for his knowledge 
of the civil and canon laws, and whqre we may therefore sup- 
p<^ iu^^ctions wefe given both in law and in medicine. 
Aocordinjl to the account of London by William Stejrhanidcs, or 
Fito-Stephen, written in the reign of Henry II., there were then 
three of these schools of a Jiigher order established in London, 
besides several others that .wore ocwisionally opened by diktin- 
guished tellers. Thff London schools, however, do not seem 
to have been acadeiflies ofi science and the higher learning, like 
that of St. All»ps: Fitz-Siephen’s description would rather lead 
us to* infer that, although they were attended by pupils of dif¬ 
ferent ages and aegrees of proficiency, they were merely schools 
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«f gftomiar, rhetoric, aid dialeotioB. ' 0^ holidays,” hei ' Bays,' 
“ it is iSsdal for ^lese schools to-hoM pahlio asawmies in rite 
chi^hes, in which the scholars engage in demoeatrediive or 
> logiosl disputations, some using enthymems, and others pei&ct 
syllogisms; some aiming at noriring but to gain the victory, and 
make Ksf osteritatioifb tbsplay of their acuteness, wh'Ue others 
have Ihe investigation of truth in view. Artful sophists on 
these occasions £;quire great applause; some h^'a prodigious 
inundation and flow of words, others by their sywcions but fal¬ 
lacious arguments. After the disputations other scholars dcliw 
rhetorical declamations, in which they observe all the ruhf^ 
art, .and neglect no topic of persuasion, Even the young® boys 
in the diflbrent schools contend against each orimr,<in verse, 
about the principles of grammar, and the preterites and supines 
of verbs.” 

Tlie twelfth century may bo considered as properly the age of 
the institurion of what we now call Universities in Europe, 
though many of the establishments that then assumed the 
regular form of universities had undoubtedly existed long before 
as schools or Hudia. This‘was the case with th« oldest of the 
European universities, with Bologna and Paris, *nd adso, in all 
probability, with Oxford and Cambridge. But it may be qn&- 
tioned if oven Bologna, the mother of all the rest, was entitled 
any organization or ‘constitution it had received to take a 
higher name than a school or studium before the latter part of 
tins century. It is aclmitted that it was not till about the year 
1200 that the school out of which the University of Paris arose 
had come to subsist as an incorperation,«divided into nations, 
and presided over by a rector.* The University of Oxford, 
properly so called, is probably of nearly the s^e antiquity. It 
seems to have bejn patronized and fostere4-%y Bimnd I., as 
that of Paris was by his great rival, Philip Augustus. Both 
Oxford and Cambridge had undoubtedly been eminent seats of 
learning long before this^ime, as London, St. Albans, and other 
cities had also been;, but there is no evidencethsR: either^e one 
or the other had at an earlier date become anything mflre than a 
great sohool, or even that it was distinguished by any Assigned 
rank or privileges above the other graat schools of the kin^om. 
In the reign of Richard I. we fina the Univorsitj' of Oxford 
recognized as an establishment of the same kind with tiie 
University ot Paris, and as the rival of that leminaiy, 

He have the fcdlowing account of what is oqnunonly deemed 
the origin of the Univemty of Cambridge in the contiiiuation of 
• See Orevicr, Hist, do ITJaiv. de Paris, i. 26S. 
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history of Ingnl^us, attribiitod to Peter of Blois, under the 
year H09 :^“Joffnl[, abbot of Oroylaad, ^ent to his nanor 

Cottenham, near Cambridge, Master Gisiebert, hi* fmlow 
monk, and »rofeB8or*of theology, with throe bther monks who 
had "followed him into England; who, being very well instructed 
in philosophical theorems and other primitive sciencesf*went 
evety day to Cambridge, and, having hired taoert^n pu^li<fbam, 
taught tee sciences openly, and in a little time collected a great 
concourse ofVihelars; for, in the very second year after their 
ai^ival, the nulhber ofethoir scholars from the town and country 
^^rensed so much that theio was no house, bam, nor church 
MiJ*^^le of containing them. For this reason they separated into 
diffeilht parts of the (own, and, imitating the plan of the 
Etudinm ef Orleans, brother Odo, who was eminent as a gram¬ 
marian and satiric^ poet, road grammar, according to the 
dootriue of Priscian and of his commentator Kemigius, to the 
boys and younger students, that were assigned to him, early in 
the morning. At one o’clock, brother Terrious, % most acute 
sophist, resM the Logie of Aristotle, according to the Intr<»- 
duotions and Commentaries of Porphyry and Averroes,* to those 
who were fiwther advanced. At three, brother William read 
lectures on Tally’s Bheloric and Quintilian’s lnstit);tioiis. But 
Itastor Gislebert, being ignorant of the English, but very expert 
in t^o Latin and French languages, preached in the several 
churches to the people on Sundays andmolidays.” t Tho history 
in which this passage occuni is, as will presently be shovm, as 
apocrj’pbal as that of which it professes^ be the continuation ; 
but oven if we waive the question of its authenticity, there is 
hero no hint of any soil; of inoorporation or public establishment 
whatever ; the description is merely that of a school set on foot 
and conducted #)y an association of private individuals. And 
even this^privatoaschool would seem to have been first opened 
oirly in tb« year 1109, although there may*possibly have been 
other schools taught in the place before. It may bo gathered 
from what is added, that at the time when the account, if it was 
’jrittai^y Pe^br of Blois, must have *been drawn up Gho latter 
p^ o^hq Same century), the school founded by Gislebert and 
bis companions had attained to great celebrity; but there is 

• The works of Averroes, hofover, who died in 1198. were cerfainly not in 
existence si the time here refers^ to. Eifiier Peter of Hiois roust hsue been 
ignorant of this, or—if hos^as really the author of tho statement—the i^e 
must have been tho insertion pf Bonio later transcriber of his text. 

t Petri Blesensis Continmm ad Hlstoriam Iiiguiplii: in Kernm Anelicerum 
floript Vet.: Oxeat. 1G81, p. 114. The translation is that given by Henry in 
his Histoiy of B^toiu. • • 
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notJting t6 lead ns t6 suppose liist it oven tiira beooiae 
than a verj distinguished sohixd. / “ Frosl this little 
fountaiat”* he says, “ which haih swelled into a great rirer, we 
. now behold the otty of 6od made glad, and Nil England rendeiNd 
friuifnl, by many teachers and dootors ^s^ing from Camlnidge, 
aiiiBr the likeness of the holy Paradise." - 

KofWithstaiuiing, diowever, the rising reputation of Oxford 
wd Cambridge, the most ambitious of the English studtgits con* 
tinned to resort /or part of their education to thwmore distin¬ 
guished foreign schools during the whole *f the twelfth wnturf. 
Thus, it is recorded that several volumes of tho Arabian pl^ 
losophy were brought into England by Paniel Merlao, wshor 
in too year 1185, had gone to ToIe& to study raathetfmtios. 
Salerno was still the chief school of inedicina, and liologna of 
law, although Oxford was also becoming famous for the latter 
study. But, as a place of general instruction, the University of 
Paris stood at the head of all others. Paris was then wont to be 
r sfyled. by w»y of pre-eminence, the City of Letters. So many 
Englishmen, or, to speak more strictly, subjects of frie English 
crown, were constantly found among the students at this great 
seminary, that they fomed one of iho four nati^ into which 
the membera of the university were divided, sl^e English 
students are described by their countryman, the poet Nigeliifis 
Wireker, in the latter part of the twelfth century, in such a 
manner as to show that ihev were already noted for that Ipirit 
of display and expense which still makes so promineht/t pc^ of 
our continental reputation:— 

Moribns egtegii, verb© vultuqne venusti, 
logienio pollcnt, consilipqne vigeni; 

Bona pluuDt irapulis, et deteatantur avaroa, 

Percula multiplioant, ot sine lege hibusL* 

Of noble n^ximere, graciona look and Bpee<in, 

Strong sense, with geiiina brightened, shines in eadh. 

Their free hand still hains largesa; when they dine 
Conroe follows conifso, in rivers flows the wine. 

Among the students at the University of Paris in the twelfth 
century are to he found nearly all the most distinguished' names 
among the learned of every country. One of the teachers, the 
celebj-ated Abelard, is said to have dlone had as pupils twenty 
persons who afterwards became oartiinalg, and more tha^ fifty 

* These verses are quoted by A. Wood, An^. Oxofi., p, 55. , The poem in 
• whi<^ the^ oeooi is entitled Speculum SMtorw^ or Bometitpm RrtMftZZufl 
ite iwincipal personage^ It has been repeatedly iwinted. 
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vrho Toae to lie li^ps and archbyidpg. Thomas k Becket 
leoeived pHt of ^ education here. Seveial of tfa^ inost 
eminent teacbeis Were Engli^men. Among these mw % p^. 
tioularly ipentioned Bohert of Melun (so oalled ^<m having 
first tot^t in that city), and Eobert White, or FuUus, as he is 
called in Latin. Bohert of Melon, who afterwards •becomes 
bilhop of Hereford, ^stinguished himimlf^ the zeal and ability 
wiA Yhioh he opposed the novel views which the riling sect of. 
the Nominalist^ were then introducing both philosophy and 
theology. Be is th% author of several theologioal treatises, none 
, of which, however, have been printed. Bohert 'VTOte, after 
'teaching some years at Paris, where he was attended by 
ot^kded audiences, was induced to return to his own country, 
where he is said to haA% read lectures on theology at Oxford for 
five years, which greatly contributed to spread the renown of 
that rising seminary. After having declined a bishopric offered 
to him by Honry 1., he vrent to reside at Borne in 1143, on the 
invitation of Celestine IT., and uras soon after made a cardinal 
and chancellor of the holy see. One work -writtfii by him haS 
been printed, a summary of theology, under the then common 
title of TIjp Book of Sentences, which has the reputation of 
being distinguished by the superior correctness of its style and 
•the lucidness of its method. ■ 

' Another celebrated name among the Englishmen who are 
ledbrded to have studied at Paris in ^hose days is that of Nicolas 
Break^ar, who afterwards became pope by the title of Adrian 
IV. But, above all others, John of •Salisbury deserves to be 
here mentioned. It is in his writings that we find the most 
complete account that has reached us not only of the mode of 
study followed at Paris, but of tho entire learning of the age. 


Eise of the Scholastic Philosophy. 

• 

At this time those branches of literary and scientific know- 
, ledge whictfwere specially denomidated the arts were considered 
as dmded into two great classes,—the first or more elementary 
of which, comprehending Grammar, Bhetorio, and Logic, was 
oalled the Trivium; tl^ second, comprehending Music, Arith¬ 
metic, Geometry, and Aptronomy, the Quadrivium. T^e seven 
arts, w (dassified, used to be thus enumerated in a Latin hexa¬ 
meter:— 

Tropns, Ratio, Numerus, Tonm^ Angulus, Astra: 
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or, with ‘Sefinitions subjoined, in two still i^ore i^gakrlj oon- 
strdbti^ ’veises,— 

Chwm loquitur, Bia. vera doeet, Shft. verba colorat, 

: ilfMs. eaiit, jIA nuinerat,C?eo. ponderat, jilffoolitast*. 

•John tf Salisbury speaks of ibis system of the sciences as an 
ancient one in his djy. “ The Triviuin and Qnadriviujn,”,h6 
,8sys, in- His wdi-k entitled Metalogicns, “were so mi^ch ad¬ 
min^ by our ancestors in former ages, tW they imagined they 
comprehended all*wisdom and leanting, a^d wereasnfficient for 
the solution of all questions and the removing of all difficulties: 
fur whoever understood the Trivium could explain all manner oi 
hooks without a teacher; but he who was farther advanced)4bd 
was master also of the Quadrivium, coUld answer all questions 
and unfold all the seofets of nature.” The present ago, however, 
had outgrown the simplicity of this arrangement; and various 
new studies had been added to the ancient seven, as necessary to 
complete thS circle of the scienoes and thenurricnlum of a literal 
Education. * 

It was now, in particular, that Theology first came to te 
ranked as a science. This was the age of St. Boiiiard, the last oi 
the Fathers, and of Peter Lombard, the first of th% Schoolmen. 
The distinction between these two classes of writers is, that the 
latter do, and the former do not, treat their subject in a system¬ 
atizing spirit. The change the consequence of the ctfiti- 
vation of the Aristotelian logic and metaphysics. Whea these 
studies were first introduced into the schools of the WeA, they 
were wholly finoonnected with theology. But, especially at a 
time when all the learned were churchmen, it was impossible 
that the great instiument of thought and reasoning could long 
remain unapplied to the most important of all the subjects 
of thought—mo subject of religion. It has alleady been re¬ 
marked that John ^%igena and other Irish diVincs introduced 
philosophy and metaphysics info the discussion of Questions 
of religion as early as the ninth century; and they are conse¬ 
quently entitled to te regarded as having firet set tiie example 
of the method afterwards pursued by the schoolmen, 
alBiough the influence of their writings may probably be tmoed 
in preparing the way for, the introduction of the scholastic 
system, and also, afterward, j)erhaps, lin modifying its qpirit, 
that s^tem was derived immediately, hi th^ shape in which it 
appeared in the eleventh and twelfth centnriqp, from another 
sooroe. Erigena was a Platonist; the spirit of his philosophy 
was that of Sie school of Alexandria. But the first sohoolmei}, 
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properly so called, were Ariatoteliaus: they drew their logic and 
metaphygios original^ fioih the Latin translations of the workerof 
Aristotle made from the Arabic. And they may dso have teen 
indebted fo^ some of their views to the oonpnentarlef of the 
Arabic doctors. But, whether they took their method of phi¬ 
losophy entirely from the ancient heathen sage, or in pai^from 
his piodem Mahomedan interpreters and illustrators, it could in 
neither case have had at tost any necessary or haturtA alliance 
with Christianity. Yet it very soon, as we have said, formed 
this alliance. aBoth l^anfranc and Anselm, although not com- 
pionly reckoned among the schoolmen, were imbued with the 
spirit of the new learning, and it is infused thronghont their 
theolegical writings. Abelard soon after, before he was yet a 
churcbmtpi, may ^most tie considered to have wielded it as a 
weapon of scepticism. Even so used, however, religion was 
still the subject to which it was applied. At last came Peter 
Lombard, who, by the publication, awrat thCmiddle of the twelfth 
century, of his celebrated Pour Books of SentenoeA^roperly 
founded the system of what is called the ScholastSo Theology. 
The schoolmen, from the Master of tho Sentences, as Lombard 
was designated, down to Francis Suarez, who died after tlie 
commcnoumeiSt of the seventeenth century, were all theologians. 
Although, however, religious speculation was the field of thought 
upon which tho spirit of the Aristotelian pliilosophy chiefly 
expdhdod itself, there was scarcely,any one of the arts or 
sciences upon which it did not in some degree seize. The 
scholasti'o logic bccamo the universal in^rument of thought and 
study: every branch of human learning was attempted to be 
pursued by its assistance; and must branches were more or less 
affected by its infRience in regaid to the ihrms which they 
assumed. 


CiassiSal Leaesikg,—^Mathematics.—M tuicisE.—L aw.— J 
Books.* 

The olassiaal knowledge of this ^riod, however, was almost 
Sonfiiftd to tho HosAn authors, and some of the most eminent of 
these swere as yet unstudied and unknown. Even John of 
Salisbuiy, though a few Ureek words are to be found in his com¬ 
positions, seems to have had only ti|je slightest possible acquaint^ , 
anoe with that langni^. •Both it and the Hebrew, nevertheless, 
were known to j^belard and’Eloisa; and it is probable that 
there were both in Engfead aiid other European countries a few. 
Btuj^ento'of tile oriental tongues, for the ^uisition of which; • 
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inducements and &oilities nnist iave been presented, not only 
onstom of resorting to tie Arabic /oUeges in Spain, a^ 
'^e'constant intercourse with the East Kept up by the pil- 
^magls^d the crusades, but also by the nnmoejrs of learned 
Jews that were eveiywhere to be found. In England the Jews 
had schools in London, Yorlc, Lincoln, *Lynn, Norwich, Oxford, 
Oambiidm, and oth^ towns, which apj^r to hare been attended 
by Clm&nB ah well as by those of their own persuasiot^ Some 
of these seminaries, indeed, were rather- colleges cthan schools. 
Besides the Hebrew and Arabic languages, arithmetic and me¬ 
dicine are mentioned among the branches of knowledge that 
were taught in them; and the masters were generally the moST 
distingui^ed of the rabbis. In the elerente and twelfth^ cen¬ 
turies, the age of Sarchi, the Kimchi^ Maimonides, {md other 
distinguished names, rabbinical learning was in an eminently 
flouridling state. 

There is no certain bridenoe that the Arabic numerals were yet 
known in*^ Europe: they certainly were not in general use. 
Althoi^h th% Elements of Euclid and other geometrical works 
had been translated into Latin from the Arabic, the mathematical 
sciences appear to have been but little studied. “ The science of 
demonstration,” says John of Salisbury, in hhf Metalogicus, 
“ is of all others the most difScult, and alas! is almost quite 
neglected, except by a very few who apply to the study of the 
ButtfaematicB, and particularly of geometry, But this lastris at 
present very little attend^ to amongst us, and is only studied 
by some petsons in Spain, Egypt, and Arabia, for th^ sake of 
astronomy. 'One reason of this is, that those parts of the works 
of Aristotle that relate to the demonstrative sciences are so ill 
translated, and so incorrectly transcribed, that we meet with 
insurmountable diffioulties in every chapter.” The name of tlie 
mathematics at this time, indeed, was chiefly gi^n to tlie science 
!>f astrology. “Matjiematiolans,” says Peter of %loie, “are those 
who, from the position of the stars, the aspect of the fiimament, 
mdthe motions of the planets, discover things that are to oome.” 
Astronomy, however, or the true science of^the stars, which was 
sealously cultivated by the Arabs in the East and in^pain-, 
leems sdso to have had some cultivatora among the learned of 
Zihristian Europe. Latin translations existed of several dreek 
md Arabic astronomical woi^. In*the History attributed to 
[ngnlphns, is the following curious* description of a sort of 
scheme or representation of the planetary system oaBed the 
Nadir, which is stated to have been destiny^ when the abbey of 
'droyland was burnt in 1091 * “ ^ inoA beautiful |nd 
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preoiotis table, &bn|ated of diffeient kinds of metals, according to 
the variety of the s^rs and heavenly signs. Saturn was of fopper, 
Jupiter of gold. Mars of iinn, the Sun of latten. Mercury (rf dmW, 
Venus of yn, the Moon of silver. The eyes were bl&nned, as 
well as the mind iustrapted, by beholding the ralnre circles, .with 
the Kodmc and all its signs, formed with wonderful art, of> met^ 
and precious stones, according to their wveral natures, forms, 
£gu^ and colours. It was the most a^irefi and*cmobrated 
Kadir in al> England.” These last words would seem to imply 
that such tabies weresthcn not uncommon. • T^is one, it is stated, 

. had been presented to a former abbot of Croyland by a king of 
France. 

John of Salisbury, in his account of his sindies at Paris, makes 
no mention either of iSedicine or of law. With regard to the 
former, indeed, he elsewhere expressly tells ns that the Parisians 
themselves used to go to study it at Salerno and Montpellier. 
By the beginning of the thirteenth ocntdry, however, we find a 
school of medicine established at Paris, which soon became very 
celebrated. Of course there were, at an earlier daft, persons whd 
practised the medical art in that city. The physicians in all the 
oountries Europe at this period were generally churchmen. 
Many ■ the Arabic medical works were early rianslated into 
•Latin; but the Parisian professors soon began to publish treatises 
on the art of their own. The soionce of the physicians of this 
agS, besides comprehending whatever was to be learned respect¬ 
ing thp diagnostics and treatment of diseases from Hippocrates, 
Galen, and the other ancient writers,* embraced a considerable 
body of botanical and chemical knowledge. CHbmistry in par¬ 
ticular the Arabs )iad carried for beyond the point at which it 
had been loft by the ancients. Of anatomy little could as yet be 
accurately known, while the dissection of the human subject was 
not practised.* Yet it would appear that physicitms and surgeons 
were a^ady beginnii^ to be distingui^ed from each other. 
Both the canon and civil laws were also introduced into the 
routine of study at the Univemty of Paris soon after the time 
when Johff of Slglisbury studied* there. The canon law was 
ori^!tially considered to be a part of theolc^, and only took the 
forrik of a separate study after the publication of the svstematio 
compilation of it calM the Deoretnm of Gratian, in 1161. 
Gratian was a monk ftf Bologna, and his work, not the first 
poUeotion of the ^ind", but the most complete and the best- 
sctnnged timt had yet jDeen compiled, was immediately introdurad 
as a tmt-book in tWmniversity. It may be regard^ as having 
laid ^e feuftdatiou of the science pf the canon law, in the same 
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unpiaOT M^e arotem of the scholastic pbiloeotihy was fonn^ by 
{iombt^’a Book of Sentenc^ Begnllr lectorers npoB it 
v^ itean Reared'at Orleaua, at^aris, atOxfoid, and all the 
ot^r chiSf feats ofjeaming in western Chris«»idbjn vand before 
tbi;<esd Of the' twelfth century no other i^ndy was more ea^ly 
^tasuedt or attracted ^eater crowds of students, than tlwit of the 
canon Uw. One of its first and most celebrated t«aoherse.at 
.Phris wa8*0iraTf la ruoelle, an Englishman, who afte^ards 
became bishop of Richfield and Ooveutiyf Girai# taught the 
canon law in Paris from 1160 to 1177; and', in ooitsideintion of 
his distinguished merits and what was deemed the. great im>. 
portance of his instructions, ho received from Pope Alexander III. 
letters exempting him from the obligation oPTesiding on his 
preferments in fikgland while he was so'engaged: this being, it 
• IS said, the first known example of such a {irivilege being 
granted to any professor.* The same professors who taught the 
canon law taught also, along with it, the civil Jaw, the syste-' 
matic study^f which, likewise, took its rise in this century, and 
fit the Univer^ty of Bologna, where the Pandects of Justinian, of 
which a more peifeut copy than had before been known is said 
to have been found in 1167 at Amalfi.f were arranged and first 
lectured upon,by the Geiman Imerius,—the Lamp of 'the Law, 
as he viras ealted,—about the year 1150. Both the canon and' 
the civil law, however, are said to have been taught a few yeps 
before this time at Oxford by Koger, sumamed .tie Bachelor, a 
monk of Bep, in Normirndy. The study was, from the first, 
vehemently opposed by the practitioners of tl^o common law; 
but, sustained by the influence of the Ohureh, and eventually also 
favoured b'y the government, it rose above all, attempts to put it 
do'wn. Join of Salisbury affirms that, by the blessing of God, 
the more it was persecuted the more it flouri.shod. Peter of 
^ois, in one of his letters, gives us the following >mTiou8 account 
of tie ardour with wh'oh it was pursued under the supermtend- 
en<!#;of Archbishop Tbeobald,:—“ In the house of my master, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, there are several very learned 
men, famous for their knowle%e of law and ijoMcsf who s^d 
the time between prayers and dinner in lecturing, disphting, 
and debating causes. To us all the ' ;ty questions of° the 

*.• OreriCT, Hist, do ITJniv. do Paris.'^l 244. 

t “ The'fflscoverv of the Pantieotai at Ainalfl," says (gibbon, “ is first notioed 
(in ISOl) by fiodovlciis Bolognimis, on the fiiitfa of a Ptaan,.Obromcle, without 
a name or date. The whole stoiy, though nnknowh to the twelfth century, 
embellished by ignorant ages, and snsrocted by rigid criticism, .is not however 
Uititute of much internal probabilitv.'' 
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’ kingdom we refeinrl^, whick are prodnced in the common 
and every one in his order, imving first prepared himself, de- 
olaces, .with all. the eloquence and ocnten^ of which he is 
oapabie, Wl without wrangling, what is wisi^t and safest to he 
dune. If God snggestl the soundest opinion to the ymngest 
smongat na, we all agree to it without envy or detraction.’’* 
Stu(^ in every department must have neen »s^l gi^tly im¬ 
peded oy the scarcity and high price of books; but their multi¬ 
plication novsw'ont qp much more rapidly thto it had formwly 
done. We .have already noticed the immense libraries said to 
have been accumulated by the Arabs, both in their oriental and 
Xhiropean seats of empire. No collections to ho compared with 
these eiqsted anywhere in Christian Europe; but, of the numerous 
monasteries that were planted in every country, few were with- 
ont libraries of greater or less extent A convent without a 
library, it used to be proverbially said, was like a castle without 
an armoury. \'nieu the monasteiy of Croyland vsas burnt in 
1091, its library, according to Ingnlphus, coasisted of, 909 
volumes, of which 300 were very large. “ In eveiy great 
abbey,” says Warton, “ there was an apartment called the Scrip¬ 
torium; .wtjere many wiiters were constantly busied in tran- 
, scribing not only the sorvico-books for the choir, but books for 
the libiury. The Scriptorium of St Albans abbey was built by 
Abbot Paulin, a Norman, who otoered many volumes to lie 
Written there, about the year 1080. Archbishop Lanfrano fur¬ 
nished the copies. ■ Estates were often granted for the support 
of the Soriptorium. . . . Ifindsomoof the classics written in the 
English monasteries very early. Henry, a Benedictine monk of 
Hyde Abbey, nefir Winchester, transcribed in the year 117.8 
Terence, Boethius, Stietonius, and Claudian. Of these he fonned 
one bgok, iAuminuting the initials, and foming the brazen 
bosses of fhe^wers with his own hands.” Other instances of 
the seme' kind are added. The monks were much accustomed 
both to illuminate and to bind 'books, as well as to transfebe 
them'. “ TJlw scarcity of parchmopt.” it is afterwards observed, 
“.iftioubtedly pr?vented the transcription of many other books 
in rthese societies. About the year 1120, one Master Hugh, 
being appointed by the convent of St. Edmondsbuij, in Suffolk, 
to write and illuminarte a grand copy of the Bible for thejr 
library, could procure* no parchment tor this purpose in Eng¬ 
land.” f Papet mWe of cotton, however, was certainly in oom- 
men use in the twelfth centnry, though no evidence exists flmt 

* Ep. vi., ns trondiitcd in Henry's History of Britain. • 

Introd. of Learning irto England, exvi. 
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th*i«Taazt];i&ctuTed from linea raes 'was kn^wn till al)oi{t the 
middle of tlie thirteenth. 

.• The Latin Lanopace. 

During the whole of the Anglo-Norman period, and down to a 
much lEterodato, in England as in the other countries of Christen¬ 
dom, the common language of literary composition, ^ all works 
intended for the perusal of the educated masses, ^as still the 
Latin, the lai^age of religion throughout the western world, as 
it had been from the first ages of the Church. Christianity had 
not only, through its monastic institutions, Bav(|d from destruc¬ 
tion, in the breaking up of tho Komani empire, whatever we 
stiU possess of ancient literature, but had also, by its priostbood 
* and ws ritual, preserved the language of Romo in some sort still 
a living and spoken tongue—corrupted indeed by the introduc¬ 
tion of man 35 >new and barbarous terms, and illegitimate aecepta- 
tions, and by much bad taste in style and pliraseology, but etiU 
wholly unchanged in its grammatical forms, and even in its 
vocabulary much less altered than it probably 'would have been 
if it had continued aU the while to be spoken and 'w^tten by an 
unmixed Itom|n population. It would almost seem as if, even 
in the Tentonio countries, each as England, the services of the 
church, nninterrnptedly repeated in the same words since the 
first ages, had kept np in the generd mind something of a dim 
traditionary understanding of the old imperial tonOTe. Wl read 
of some foreign ecclesiastics, who could not speak English, being 
aooustomed to preach to tho people in Latin. A passage quoted 
above from the Croyland History seems to im^ly that Gislebort, 
or Gilbert, one of the founders of the University of Cambridge, 
used to employ Latin as well as French on such oicasiong. So, 
Ginldfis Ce^brensis tells ns tliat, in a progress li^icb bo made 
^n^h Wales in 1186? to assist Archbishop Baldwin in preach¬ 
ing Inew crusade for the delivery of the Holy Land, he was 
always most sncoessful when, he appealed to the people in a 
Latin sermon; he asserts, indeed, that they didf not understand a 
word of it, idthough it never failed to melt them into tears, and 
to make them come in crowds to take the cross. No doubt they 
were acted upon chiefly through ^eir earsmnd their imaginations, 
and for tjie most part only snppo^d that they comprehended 
wiiat they were listening to; but it is probable J;hat their self- 
deeeption wai assisted by their catching a?word or phrase here 
aq4 there tho memiing of which they really understood. "Thq 
Latin tongue must to those d^ have been heard in cemmem life 
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on a thoosBud occadcns from which it has now passed away. 'It 
-fm the language of all the lealned professions, of law and pHysic 
as well as o^ diving, in ail their grades. It iras in that 
the teachers at the Universities (many of whom, as well as of tho 
ecclesiastics, were foreigners) delivered their prelections, in all 
the ^sciences, and that all the disputations, and other espreises 
among the students were carried on. It was thd same^t all the 
monastic sc}Kiol8.and other seminaries of learning. The number 
of persons by Vhom those various institutions -^ere attended was 
very great: they were of all ages from boyhood to advanced 
manhood; and poor scholars must have been found in every 
village, mingling*with cverj class of the people, in some one or 
other of (the avocations Vhich they followed in the intervals of 
their attendance at the Universities, or after they had finished 
their education, from parish priests down to wandering beggars. 


Latin Cuitosicuais. ' ‘ 

By far th^ most valuable portion of our Latin literature of 
this age consists of the numerous historical works which it has 
diequeathed to us. . These works have a double interest for the 
English reader, belonging to the country and the age in which 
they were written by their subject asjreU as by thair authorship. 
All th^t wo can do We, however, is to enumerate the principu 
coUeotions that liavo been made in modgm times of our old Latin 
historians or chroniclers:— 

1. KerumBritanyoarum, id est, Angliae, Scotise, Vioinarumque 
Insulamm ao Begionum, Scriptorcs Vetustiores ac Pweoipui: (a 
Hike. Oohmklino). Fol. Heidelb. & Lugd. 1687. 

2. Berum A^lioarum Scrijitores post Bedam Prsecipui, ex 

Vetustisi^mis nunc primuin in lucem q^iti: (a Hen. Savius); 
FoL Lon. 1696, and Francof. 1601. _ _ j, 

3. Anglica, Normannica, Hibemica, Camhrica, a veteribus 
^Scri^^ ex ^8ibl. JIuiuelmi Camdhki. Fol. Francof. 1602 and 

4. 'Historue Normannorum Scriptorcs Antiqui; studio Andee* 
Dochesne. Fol. Paris. 1619. 

6. Historise Anglican^ Scriptofes Decern, ex vetnstis MSS. 
nunc |Hrimum in luc^m sBiti: (a Boo. Twysden et Joan. SelOek). 
FoL Lon. 1652. . , 

6. Bemm Anglicaaum Scriptomm Vetemm Tomus I""; 
Qnonyh In^lfus nunc primum integer, oeieii nuno primumt 
prodeunt: fa Joan. Fell, vel potius Gul. Fdluan). Fol. Oxon 
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(Sometimes moorrectly cited as tie let voL of Gato'!i 
0 o 1 ^cti<m.) 

’ 7; OSsfOTue A^glipanBe Soriptores Quinqfle, ex Tptostis Codd. 
MSS. nttno primum in lucem.editi: (a Thom. Gale). Ful. Oxon. 
1687,i (This is properly the 2 nd toI. of Gale’s CoUection.) ■ 

8 . Histori® Brita^ioffi, Saxonio®, Anglo-Danic®, Scripjtores 

Qnindeckn, ex' vetnstis Codd. MSS; editi, opera Thom# Gau- 
Fol. Oxon. 1691. (This is properly the 1 st vol. ef Gale’s Col¬ 
lection, though often cited as the 3rd.) / 

9. Anglia Sacra; sive Collectio Historiarnra , . . de Archie- 
piscopis et Episoopis Angli®; (a IIk.vbioo VVhaetos). 2 Tom. 
Fol. Lon. 1691. 

10. Histori® Anglican® Scriptoros Yarii, e Codd. MSS. nunc 
primum editi: (a Jos. Si'abkeJ. Pol. Lon. 1723. 

, 11 . Histori® Anglican® circa tempus Conqnestus Anglia a 
Gnilielmo Notho; Konnannonnu Iluco, selecta Moniimenta; 
excerpta 6 x volumine And. Duchesne; cum Notis, &c.: (a 
j Feancisoo MisEUEs). 4to. Lon. 1807. 

12. Monnmenta Historica Britannica; or. Materials for the 
History of Britain from the earliest poriod to the ei^ of the reign 
of King Henry VII. Published by command of her Majesty. 
Vol. Ist (extending to the Norman Conquest). Fol. Lon. 184K 
(By Petrie, Sharpe, and IIakdv.) 

To which may be added — 

13. The series of works printed by the Historical Sooietv, 
from 1838 to 1856, exteijding to 29 vols. 8 x 0 .; and, 

14. The series entitled Kerura Britannicarum Medii ^xi 
Soriptores, or Chronicles and Memorials of. Great Britain and 
Ireland during the Middle Ages. Published by authority of 
her Majesty’s Trea.<mry, under the direction of the Master of 
the Bolls. 8 x 0 . Lon. 1857, &c. 

The Frerch Lanodaoe in Enoland. 

It is commonly asserted that for some reigps after the Kerman 
Conquest the exclusive language of govomment and lognilation’ 
in England was the French,—that all pleadings, at least in the 
supreme courts, were carried on in that language,—and that in 
.it all deeds were drawn up gnd all laXvs promulgated. 'This 
populax notion,” observes a late le*neC■writer, “cannot be 
easily supported, .. . Before the reign of Henry HI. we cannot 
discoxor a deed or law drawn or composed in French, Instead 
pf prohibiting the' English-language, it was employed'by ty 
Conqueror and his sRccesst^ in ^eir charters until tiie' reign 
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of Henry II;, when h was superseded, not by the Freafcb >nl 
by the Latin language, which had beien gradually gsinirf|, oi 
rather regaining, gnmnd; for the charters author to Alfred are 
invariably ij# Latin.”* So far was the Conqueror from showing 
any aversion to the English langua^, or making an^. such 
attempt as is ascribed to him to effect ite. abolition, that, e^cord- 
ing to Ordericus Vitalis, when he first came*over»he st^nuously 
applied'himself to learn it for the special purpose of undm*- 
standing, without the aid of an interpreter, th#cause8 that were 
pleaded before%im, aS^d persevered in that endeavour till the 
tumult of many other occupations, and what the historian ealle 
“ durior aetas ”—a more iron time t—of necessity compelled him 
to give it up.J The common statement rests on the more than 
suspicious authority of the History attributed to Ingulphus, the 
fabricator of which, in his loose and ignorant account of the 
matter, has set down this fiilschood along with some other things 
that are true or probable. Even before the Conquest! the Con¬ 
fessor himself, according to this writer, though'^ native of 
England, yet, from his education and long residence in Nor¬ 
mandy, had become almost a Frenchman; and when ho suc¬ 
ceeded to thejEnglish throne he brought over with him great 
numbers of^^omanB, whom he advanced to the highest dignities 
irP the church and the state. “ Wherefore,” it is added, “ the 
whole land began, under the influence pf the king and the other 
Normans intr^uced by him, to lay aside the English customs, 
and to imitate the maimers of the Prenjh in many things; for 
example, all the nobility in their courts began to speak French 
as a great piece of gentility, to draw up their charters and other 
writings after the Fibnch fashion, and to grow ashamed of their 
old national habits in these and many other partioulars.”§ 
Puither on wo afc told, “ They [the Normans] held the language 
[of the nanvesj iftsueb ahhoiTenoe that the l^ws of the land and 
the statute* of the English kings were drawn out in the Gallic 
[or French] tongue; and to boys in*the schools the elements of 
pammar were,taught in French and,not in English; even the 
English giaaner of wfiting was dropped, and the French manner 
introduped in all charters and books.”! The &cta are more 
correctly given by other old vmters, who, although not con- 

• Sir I^ancis Palgrave, Biso fad Progress of the English Commonweatth, 
rot L p. 66, • * 

t Quid nos dura refogimns aetas?—^Hor. Od. 1 35. 

i Exoerpta ex Eibrolv. Orderici Vitalis, p. 247: edit. Uaseres. 

I Ingnlphi Hishnia, in SaVUe, 895; or in Falman, 62. The tniwhitian, 
wliiok is suneientfy foithfnl, is Henry's, 

1 Id. Bavile, 9qi; Pulman, 71, 
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tesm>W7 TitJi di* Conqnert, ai« proJiAblj'of aa early a date aa' 
theooiwiler of die Croyland Hikory. The Dominicab fiiar 
Bohert ladloot, toitins in the earlier part of t^ {barteenth oen- 
tuy, infimae ns that there waa then no institudon dT children in 
the old Sofluh—that the tint langaa{^ they learned waa the 
French, and that through that tongno they were ^erwarda 
tangdit Ihtin; knd £e adda that thia was a practice ^ioh' had 
been introduced at the Conqnoat, and which had oyntindod ever 
einoe.* About the middle of the aame century Bannlf Higden, 
in hia Folychronioon, aaya, aa the paaaage is. translated by 
TreArisa, “ Ihis apayringe (impairing) of the birihe tonge is by 
oanae of tweye tninges; oon ia for children in acole, aghenea 
(against) the neage and maner of alle ether naciouna, beth (be) 
oompollra for to love her (their) owno laimage, and fSr to con- 
atrewe her lesaouna and her thingia a Frenache, and haveth.siththe 
(have since) that the Normans come first into England. Also 
gentO mdhnea children beth ytaught (be taught) for to apeke 
Frenache frefiu the time that thei beth rokked in her cradel, and 
ennneth (can) apeke and playe with a ohildea hrooche; and 
uplondish (rustic) men wol likne hem self (will liken them* 
■mves) to gentihnen. and fondeth (are fond) w^^grete hiay- 
nease for to apeke Frenache, for to be the more ‘ytold of.'f 
The teachers in the schools, in fiict, were goneially, if not uili- 
veraally, ecclesiastics; a;nd the Ckmqueat had NormaniEed the 
church quite aa much as the state. Immediately after that 
revolution great numbers of foreigners were brought over, both 
to serve in the paiochial cures and to fill the monasteries that 
now Began to multiply so rapidly. Ibesc churchmen must have 
been in constant intercourse with the pebple of all classes in 
'mrious capacities, not only as teachers of youth, but as the 
instruotoTB of their parishioners from the allal, and ^ holdii^ 
daily and hourly intercourse with them in all'ihe relations that 
subsist between pastor and flock. Ihey probably i'u this way 
diSuwd their own tongue t&oughont the land of their adoption 
to a greater extent than iacommonly suspected. , We th^l have 
occasion, as we proceed, to mention some fimts whiqh would 
seem to imply that in the twelfth century the French Ispguage 
was vciy generally familiar to the middle classes in England, at 
least in t& great towns. It was at «uy rate the only uuignage 
spedECa for some ages after the Conquests'll our kings, and not 

* Lect. in T,!br. 6q>ient. Led it, Aio. Faria ItfiS; ss refened to hf 
'WarioB, Hist Eng. Foetry, i. 5. ' 

t Quoted &om US. Bari, IW, Tynrhiti, in Eisay on the LAjeuoge and 
Felsifleatioa of Chaucer, prefixed to his edltioD of the Otmbeboty Tales. 
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tialy by neaily all the bat by a lai^ propoi'tios^ven 

of the ibferibr landed piGpnetorat most of ^bom also were of 
^Kormaa birth or descent. Bitson, in his xamblingr ilooWent 
Dieaertatioft on Bomance mid Minstrelsy, prefixed to his 
Ancient ^glish Metrical Bomances, has collected, bui'not irs 
the most satUfactoiy' maimer, some of t}ie e'^deno| we hate 
as to the speech of the first Norman kin^s. He* does not 
notice what,Orderioa8 Vitalis tells us of th^Conqueror’s meri¬ 
torious atten^, Whifih does not seem, however, to have been 
more successm than such experiments on the part of grown-up 
gentlemen usually are; so that he mdy be allowed to correct 
enough in the assertion with which he sets out, that we have no 
informa^on “ that Wiliiam the Bastard, his son Bufus, his 
daughter Maud, or his nephew Stephen, did or could speak the 
AnglorSaxon or English language.” Beference is then made to 
a story told in what is called Bromton’s Chronicl^ respecting 
Henry II., which, however, is not very intelli^le in all ila 
parts, though Bitson has slurred over the difficulties. As* 
Henry was passing through Wales, the old chronicler relates, 
on his return from Ireland in the spring of 1172, he found him¬ 
self on a ^imday at the castle of Cardiff, and'stopped there to 
hear mass; after which, as he was proceeding fo mount his 
horse to be off again, there presented itself before him a some- 
whdt sin^lar apparition, a man with red hair and a round 
tonsured lean and tall, attired in a white tunic and barefoot, 
who, addressing him in the Tentonio* tongue, began, “ Gkde 
Olde Kinge,”'f’ and proceeded to deliver a command from^rist, 
as he said, and hia mother, from John the Baptist and Peter, 
that he should suffer no traffic or servile works to he done 
throughout his dominions on the sabbath-day, except only such 
as penaiped td^the use of food; “ which command, if thou 
observest^’ concluded the speaker, “whatever thou mayest 
undertake thou shalt happily accomplish.” Ihe king immedi¬ 
ately, speaking in Erenoh, desired the soldier who held the 
bridle of his torse to ask Ae mstiolf he had dreamed all this. 
The ebldier made the inqniry, as desired, in English; and then, 
it is added, the man replied in the same language as before, and 
addressing the king said, “ Whether I have dreamed it or no, 

* Toosura rotunda. Scripto^ Decem,*107d. Hio epithet would seem to 
imply that ffiete wero itilf in Wales some priests of the ansieut Biitisli 
Ohnrcli who Tet8med.the old national crescent-shaped tonsure, now deemed 
hereticoL * 

t Henru and his son of the same name were commonly distingnidied as tils 
Old usd the Vouim King from the date of ffit oaronaftioh of the latter (whom 
his Ihther snrvitlea) in 1170. 
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maxk Ihis d«^; for, nsless thou shalt do 'wbat 1 have told tbee, 
and amend tby life, thou sbalt within a year's time bear sncb 
news aa fiufe Bbalt,moam to the day of thy doath.” And, having 
BO spoken, the man vanished oat of sight. With tbS calamities 
Bwhi^af course ensued to the doomed kiitg we have here nothing 
to do. . Althoxi^ th^ chronicler reports only the three com¬ 
mencing dferds of the prophet’s first address in what he calls*the 
Teutonic tongue, there can be no doubt, we conceive, tSat the 
rest, though Imre translated into Latin, wa^also ddivered in the 
same Teutonio (by which, apparently, can only hive been meant 
the vernacular English, or what is commonly called Baaon). The 
man would not begin his speech in one language, and then sud¬ 
denly break away into another. Butp if this was the case, 
Henry, from his reply, would appear to have understood "English, 
though he might not be able to speak it. The two languages, 
thus subsisting tog^ether, were probably both understood by 
many of those who could only speak one of them. W*e have 
another evid&oe of this in tho fact of the soldier, as we have 
seen, speaking English and also understanding the king’s Evench. 
It is, we suppose, merely so much affectation or bad rheteiio in 
the chronicler that makes him vary his phrase ^or the same 
thing from “ the Teutonic tongue" (^Teutonica lingua) in one plac^ 
to “ English ” {Anglid) in another, and inunediately after to 
“the former language” (liy>gm prion) •, for tho words which he 
gives as Teutonio are English words, and, when Henry desired 
the soldier to address tjie priest in English and the soMier did 
so, it must have been because that was the language in which he 
bad aAressed the king.* 

“ King Hichard,” Bitson proceeds, “ is nbver known to have 
uttered a single English word, unless one may rely on tho 
evidence of Itohert Mannyng for the express -Words, _wh<«, of 
Isaac King of Cyprus, ‘O dele,’ said tho kin§, ‘this'is a foie 
Breton.’ The latter expression seems proverbial, whether it 
alludes to the Welsh or to the Armoricans, because Isaac was 
neither by birth, thpu^ hevmi^t he both by folly„ Many great 
nobles of England, in this century, were nt^rly ignorant of ths 
English language.” As on instance, he mentions the case„,before 
noticed Tyi-whitt, of William Longchamp, bishop of Ely, 

* A somewhat different view ot this sto^'is taken b; Mr. Luders in his 
tract Oh the Use of the French l«ngaage id'bur ancient Laws and Acts of 
Btate, (Troete on Various Snbjecte, p, tOO.) He r&arks: “ The author dues 
not t^ why the ghost spoke German to the* king fe 'Wales, or how tlfis 
German became all at once good English; nor how it happened that fea 
groom addressed the Gorman g^ost in English.” Hr, Luders, thendb^ nn- 
derstauds “the Teaioiuc tongue ” to mean, not Engliih, hut Gemon. 
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chancellor and prune minister to Biehard L, who, accoidim^ a 
remarkable account in a letter of his contemporary Hugh m^op 
of Coveotty, piewnved by Hoveden, did no^ kno^rword of 
Bni^ish.* *ine only fact relating to this subject in connexion 
with John or his reign that Bitaon brings forward, is 1h.ek«peech« 
which that king’s ambassador, as related by^ Matthew Pane, made 
to ^oEing of Morocco:—“ Our nation is learned in thfee idioms, 
that is*to say, Latin, French, and English.” f This would go to 
support the tjpnclus^n that both the PrenJh and the Latin 
lan^a^ were at this time not unusually spoken by persons of 
education in England. 


The Lasoue d’Oc and the Lanqde d’Otl. 

French as well as Latin was at least extensively employed 
amon^ us in literary composition. The Gauls, original 
inhabitants of the countiy now called France, avere a Celtics 
people, and their speech was a dialect of the same great 
primitive tongue which probably at one time prevailed over 
the whole «f Western Europe, and is still vomacular in 
Ireland, In Vales, and among the Highlanders, of Scotland, 
ftfter the countiy became a Boman province tliis ancient 
language gradually gave place to the Latin; which, how¬ 
ever, here as elsewhere, soon beoamb corrupted in the months 
of a pepulation mixing it with their own barbarous vocables 
and forms, or at least divesting it of m?my of its proper cliarac- 
teristics in their rude appropriation of it. But, as fPerent 
depraving or obliterating influences operated in difleront cir¬ 
cumstances, and a variety of kinds of bad Latin were thus 
produced in thp several countries which bad been provinces of 
the empje, softven within the limits of Gaul there gi’ow up 
two BucWistinct dialects, one in the south* another in the north. 
All those forms of bastard Latin,*whorever they arose, whether 

* Lingaam .Aiiglicaiwm prorsus i;piorabaS—Hoveden, 704. Bitson, omitting 
%]1 mention either of Hovodon or ^^rwhitf, chooses to make a general refer¬ 
ence tp the chronicle called Bromton's, a later compilation, ilie author of 
which (vide coL 1227) has quietly appropriated Bishop Hugh's licttcr, and 
made it part of his narratire. , 

t Tills was a secret mission despatehiri hy John, the histoiian tells us, id 
1218, “ad Admirolium MurmAium, regem magnum Aphric®, MaiftehisB, ct 
Hiqpaniffi, quem vulgys Miiamumelinum vocat.” The words used hy Thomas 
Eerdington, tho one of thA throo commissioners selected, on account of his 
snperiot gift of,elaqnencc, lo bo spokesman, were “ Gens nostra speciosa ek 
innnioia tribns pollet idiomatibns eruditas scilicet Latino, Galileo, ct An- 
ghco."—MatfcdParis, 243. 
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in Sp^ or in Gntd, 'were known ky tbe eosmuHi UUM 

of or Bomanee, leBgaag«)i, or the Bi]fitio<JRomea ^Boniiiu 
Bngtice)! and weip by that generic term divtisgmiibcd bom the 
barberuin tonguee, or thot-e that had been spoken % the Celtio, 
, Gemuip,^ and other imoivilised nation^ before they came into 
communication with the Bomane. From them haTc apmng 
what arercalled the''Latin langnagee of modem Eureme-s-the 
Ttalian, the Spanihh, and the Portuguese, as 'well as 'prhat we now 
denominate the FSenoh. The Bomance spoken ip the south of 
Ganl aimears to have been originally nearly, if *not altogether, 
identic^ -with that spoken in the north-east of Spain; and it 
al-ways preserved a close resemblance and affinity to that and the 
other Bomance dialects of Spain and Laly. Jt is in fact to be 
accounted a nearer relation of the Spanish and Itidian tharf of 
the modem French. The latter is exclusively the offspang of 
the Bomance of northern Gaul, which, both during its first 
growth and subsequently, was acted ujKin by different influences 
•■fiom those ivliich modified the forination of "the southern tongue. 
It is probable that whatever it retained of the Celtio ingrement 
to begin with was, if not stronger or of larger quantify than 
what entered info the Bomance dialect of the bou1{|, pt any rate 
erf a somewhat different chanactor: but the peculiar form it 
eventually assumed may be regarded as having Wn mainly 
owing to the foreign presfjpre to which it -was twice afterwards 
exposed, first by the settlement of tlie Franks in the north and 
north-east of Gaul in thy fifth century (while the Yisigdths and 
Burgi^ians had spread themselves over the south), and again 
by thtnof the Nonnans in the north-west in the Imith. What 
may have been the precise nature or amoufit of the efibot pro¬ 
duced upon the Romance tongue of Northern Gaul by eithw or 
both of these Teutonic occupations of the coitntry, it is not 
nooessaiy for our pi-esont purpose to inquire; ft is sufficient to 
observe that that dialect could not fail to be thereby ^nliarly 
affeoted, and its natural divergence from tbo southern Bomance 
materially aided and promoted. The result, in feet, was that 
the two dialects became two dis&ict langniges, differiiig-ikins 
one anotbw more than any two other of the Latin languages did 
—^the Italian, for example, from the Spanish, or Spanii 
rfrom the Portuguese, and ovqn more than the Bomance of the 
south ef Gaul differed from that either ItJy or of Spain, 
This southern Eomanoe, it only remains furthfr to he observed, 
came in course of time to be called 'Uie'Provenml tongne; but 
fit does not appear to have received this name tin,‘in the begin* 
ning of ■Uie twelfth bentnry, the county.of Provenee ha& ^en 
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iherea^ tTMiirfened w ami nM^^that tom the 

«e&ti« vted'i'CliHC aeat litenij ooltii^tiaa wUeh had 

previoti^ 9<ntr>a}ied itt Baroelona. Thwe ’had been > poetry 
yrritten ta &e Bo»>a&o6 of Soutfaerii Oaul before thisi^but it, 
wae not till sow that the Troubadours, as the authors of that 
poetry joal^ theioselves, rose into much cAebiily; and hence it 
' has been maintained, with great appearance of. reason, that what 
is best or most cbanM^ristio about the ProvenM poet^ is really 
not of Frencs but of Spauish origin. In case the first 
inspiration may probably have been caught from the Arabs. 
The greater part of Provence soon after passed mto the possession 
of the Counts of Toolodhe, and the Troubadours fiocked to that 
city. But the glory of the I’roven(;al tongue did not last alio> 
gether.for much more than a century; and then, when it had 
ceased po be employed in. poetry and literature, and had declined 
into a mere provincial patois, it . and the northrftn Frencli 
were wont to be severally distinguished by the names of* 
the Langne d'Oo (sometimes called by modern writers the 
Oooitanisn) and the Langue d’Oyl, from the words for yes, which 
wore oc i]^ tte one, and oyl, afterwards (y or om, in the other. 
Pante mentions them by those appellations, and with this 
explanation, in his treatise Be Yulgari Kloquiu, written in the end 

the thirteenth or beginning of the fourteenth century; and one 
of them still gives its name to the great province of Languedoc, 
where the dialect formerly so callea yqt‘ subsists as the popular 
speech, though, of course, much changed and debased from what 
it was in the daj's of its old renown, when it lived on thAips of 
rank and genius aai beauty, and was the favourite vehicle of love 
and song. 

The '] 4 n^e ^’Oyl, on the other hand, formerly spoken only to,, 
the north of the*Loire, has grown up into what we now call the 
Fi«ob language, and has become, ,at least for literary puyposes, 
and for idi the educated classes, the established language of the 
whole oountry. So]pe fond studentsfof the remains of the other 
fliidectihave deplored this result as a misfortune to France, which 
they oontend would have had a better modern language and lite¬ 
rature if the Langue d’Oo, in the contest between the two, had 
prevaUed over the Langtie d’Oyl., It is probable, indeed, thM. 
accident and political citcuinstanoes have had more ter do ia 
determining the matter as it has gone than the merits of the 
Case 5 but Tn every cotuitiy as well as in France—^in Spain, in 
Italy,- ijfG«*aay, ia Engknd—some other of the old. popular' 
diate^ thazb^e one that has actually acquired the ascendiuroy 
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liira manner had ite enthuaiaeiiio reclaimen a^nst the 
iinjM fortune which haa condemned it to' degraoUtion or 
oMivioit; * and we may aus^t that the partiality idiich the 
mind is c^t to acc[uire for whatever ft has made the subject of 
, long v^vestigation and study, especially If it be something which 
has been generaUy neglected, and perhaps in some instances a 
morbid Sjympa&y vfith depression and defeat, which certain 
historical and philosophical speculators have in common with 
the readers and 'Writers of sentimental noyels, are at the bottom 
of much of this unavailing and purposeless lai^entation. The 
question is one which wo hive hardly the means of solving, eveij 
if any solution of it which mi^t now be attainable could have 
any practical effect. The Langue d’OyWs now unalterably esta¬ 
blished as the French language; the Langue d’Oc is, exc^t as a 
local patois, irrecoverably d^. Nor are there wanting French 
arclueologistB, quite equal in knowledge of the subject to their > 
opponents,' who maintain that in this there is nothing to regiet, 

I but the conttnry—^tbat the northern Komance tongue was as 
superior to the southern intrinsically as it has proved in fortxme, 
^d that its early literature was of higher value and promise 
than the Provencal.* 


Vebkaoolak Lasgoaoe AjfD Literatore:— A.D. 1066—1216. 

r 

From the Norman Conquest to the termination of the reign of 
the seventh Norman sovereign, King John, is almost oxactly a 
century and a half, even to a day. The victory of Hasting was 
gained on the 14th of October, 1066, and John.died on the 19th 
of October, 1216. His death, happening at the time it did, was 
probably an event of the gi-eatest importance. The bolitioal con¬ 
stitution, or system of government, established b(r the Conquest, 
‘—a system of pure monarchy or abmlutism—hai’. been'formally 
brou^t to an ,end Jie year before by the grant of iho Great 
Charter wrung from the crorm by the baronage, which at any 
rate tempered the monarchical despotism by the i^tro4nction of 
the aristocratic element into the theoiy of tie constitution.; but, 

* tthai has come to be called the French tongue, it may bo pi^'r to 
notice, has no relaticmship vrlmtever to that of ibe proper French, or Franks, 
who wore aTentonic pei^le, speaking a porcljr^^entunio language, resembling 
'the German, or more nearly the Fleaush. Th& old Teutonic French, whi(£ 
the FraAks contmned tp speak fur several cAiturirs after their conquest of 
GauU is denominated ^ philologists the FranUth, or Frtmeie. The modem 
French, which is a Latin tongue, has come to bif so called iyom the accident 
^Lthe-eonnt^ in which it was spoken having been oonqnorqd by the French 
or Franks—the conquerqrs, as iiL other cases, in contse of time adopting tho 
language of the conqnetm, and bestowing npnn it their own name. 
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this loigirii have proved little more than a theoretical or nominal 
huiovanon if Jomi had lived. His death, and the non-d^ of 
his son and heir, 1^ the actual management of afiaiifi in the 
hands of those hy whom the constitutional'reform had been 
brought about; and that reform became a practical reali^. At 
the least, its legal character and authority never were disputed; 
no attempt ever was made to repeal it; Oh thereontrary it was 
ratified* no less than six times in the single reign of Henry III,, 
John’s succSssor; and it has retained its preper place at the 
head of the SPtatute iBook down to onr own day. Its proper 
place; for it is indeed our first organic law, the true commencement 
or foundation-stone, of the constitution. Before it there was no 
mechanism in our political system, no balance of forces or play of 
oountcraetiug elements and tendencies; nothing but the sort of 
life and movement that may belong to a stone or a oannon-ball 
or any other mere mass, 'llie royal power was all in all. With 
the Charter, and the death of the last despotic king, from whom 
it was extorted, begins another order of things both political and, 
social. It may bo likened to the passing away of the night and 
the dawning of a new day. In particular, the Charter may ba 
said to have consummated by a solemn legislative fiat the blend* 
ing and ifioi&poration of the two races, the conquerors and the 
lonquored, which had been actively going on without any such 
sauftion, and under the natural influence of circumstances only, 
throughout the preceding half-eontJiry,—having commenced, 
wo may reckon, perhaps, half a century earlier, or about the 
middle of tho reign of Henry I. Thefe is, at least, not a word 
in this law making tho least reference to any distinction between 
the two racca BoMi are spoken of thronghont only as English; 
the nation is again recognized as one, as fully as it had been 
before either William tho Norman or Canute the Dane. 

Wo hffve lhu»four successive periods of about half a century 
each:—TMie first, from the Danish to the^’orman Conquest,-— 
half English, half Danish; the Sdfcond, from the Norman Con¬ 
quest to tie middle of the reign of Jffenry I., in which tho sub¬ 
jugated English anfi their French or Norman rulers were com¬ 
pletely divided; the Third and Fourth extending to the date of 
Magna Charta, and presenting, tie former the comparatively 
slow, the latter the accelerated, process of the intermixture and. 
fusion of the two races.. Some of our old chroniclers, would 
make tie tiird ialf-^entury also, as well as the first and second, 
to have been inaigoratod by a great constitutional or political 
event : as th^ year 101*6 is memorable for tie Danish and the' 
ye* iW6 for tie Norman Conquest, ho in W.16, we are told by 
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8ti^, ** <sia &e 19th. day of April, Kii^ HraJiy oidled • oonnop 
iof M th» Slates (rf bis realm, Mih of - the Prelates, lilies, and 
.l^mmaiss^fo Sahritary, there to consult for jtbe good govenunent 
cC the CoromonwSaUh, and the weighty affairs of tha same, which. 
Ijounq^ taking the name and fame of &e French, is called a Far- 
lieouent:” “and this,” be adds, “ do the historiographers note to 
^ the &st Paiiianient in England, and that the kings , before 
time were never wont to call any of their Oomihons or 
people to eonnoUoor lawmaking.” This theory of the pri^ ol 
onr parliamentary government must, indeed, bC-’rejected ;* bnt 
the year lllfi wiU still remain notable as that in which Henry,. 
reversing what had been done fifty years before, crossed the sea 
.with an army of English to reduce bib ancestral Normandy, or 
prevent it from falii^ iiito the hands of the son of hib unfortu¬ 
nate eider brother. Even the next stage, half a century ^further 
on, when we have supposed the amalgamation of the two races t<M 
have assumed its acemerated movement, may be held to be less 
precisely indicated by snob events as the appointment of Beoket, 
said to be the first Englishman since the Conquest promoted to 
Jdgb office either in the Church or the State, to the archbyioprio 
W Canterbury in 1161,—^tbe enactment in 1164 of^the Constittt- 
tions of Clarendon, by which the clergy, a body‘essentially^ 
foreign in feeling mid to a great erctent even of foreign birth,' 
were brought somewhat more under subjection to the law of the 
land—and the Conquest of Ireland in 1172, to the vast exalta* 
tion of the English name and power.. • 

. Wliat was the history "of the vernacular language for this first 
oentnry and a half after the Norman Conquest, throughout 
sriiioh everything native would thus seem" to have been in a 
course of gradual re-emergenoe from the genei^ foreign inunda*. 
tion that had overwhelmed the country? We niavo no historioal 
lobord or statement as to this matter: the question oak only be 
answered, in so far aS it can be answered at all, from art examina¬ 
tion of such compositions of the time in the vernacular tongne 
as may have come down to ,us. 

The principal literature produced in Ikrgland during thic 
period was in the Jhatin and French languages. In the'' former 
were written most works on subjects of theology, philosophy,; 
.and history; in the latter most of rthose intended rather to 
amuse-than to infbrm, and addreB6ed,anot^to students end jao- 
&BsioDal rea^rs, but to the idlers ofr the court and tlra upper 
dassea, by whom they were seldom ^tualiy read, or much 
«M^peoted to be read, but only listened to as uey were rented 
-* 8ee8if H.Sp£lmaii,0qneais; adaii.1116., ' 
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tk chanted (for niost of them were in verge) }>y othen. Ho« 
for over eoeiefy each a knowledp of the import tongue eitoe 
to esctead as was requisite for the nndetstanding and gi^spamt 
of what wassthus written in it has been matter'of dispute. Ihe 
Abb^ de la Hue conoeivns that a large proportion even of the . 
middle classes, and of the town popuktion generally, mu^ have 
been«o &r frenohified; but later anthorities*look«pon this as an 
extravagant opposition. 

It isi at all event8,,this French literotnre ooly that is to be 
considered as Bhving come into competition with, or to have 
.ti^en the place of, old vernacular literature. The mploy- 
ment of the lAtin language in writing by monln, secular ohurdu- 
men, and other persons <who had had a. learned education, was 
what had’always gone on in England as in every other country 
c{ We^em Christendom; there was nothing new in that; we 
^ntinne to have it after the Conquest just as we had' it h^ore . 
the Conquest. But it is quite otherwise 'with the writing of 
French; that was altogether a new thing in England, and indeed , 
very much of a new thing everywhere, in the eleventh century: 
no specimen of composition in the Langue d’Oyl, in&ct, either in 
verse or in^ijjse, has come down to us from beyond that centup’,** 
imr is there reason to believe that it had been much earlier 
ttmed to account for literary purposes even in France itself. 
The»great mass of the oldest French literature that has been 
preserved was produced in England, or, at any rate, in 
the doidinions of the King of England, in the twelfth cen¬ 
tury. 

To whatever portion of society in England an acquaintance 
'with this French literature was confined, it is evident that it was 
for some time afto the Conquest the only literature of the day 
t^t, without acmiessing itself exclusively to the learned classes, 
still dei&nded %ome measure of cultivation in its readers or 
auditors aS wrfl as in its authors. It was tfie only popular lite- 
rature that was not adapted to thb mere populace. We might 
infer this evep from the fact that, if miy other ever existed, it has 
mostly perished. The various metrical chronicles, romances, . 
tud o^er oompositians in the French tongue, a good many of 
which am still extant, are very nearly the only liieraty works 
which have come down to ug {torn this age. .^d, while the, 
mass of this produoe tiuit has been preserved is, as wp have' 
■aid, very considerahfe, we have distinct notices of much more 
uhioh is now lost, l^ow the French language should have 
•eqmzB^the ^rition which it thus appears.to lone held in* 
England for ^Bome time after the Odbquest'iB easily ei^laaned. 
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advA^iage wKioh it derived from being tbe language of tlM 
Qofitt, of ^e entire bodrj of tiie nolaUly, and of the (^^nt and 
influentM claeees generally, is obvious^ 3?his not ofalymne it 
the prestige uid'attraction of what we now call ihshion, but, in 
the rircumstanoes to vfhioh the oountrywas reduced, would very 
speedy make it the only language in which any kind of regular 
or gramcnaticai training could be obtained. With the native 
population almost everj^where deprived of its natural' leaders, 
the old landed ^prietaiy of its own b^ood, it cannot be sup¬ 
posed that schools in which the reading anif'’writing of the 
vernacular tongue was taught could continue to subsist. Thisx 
has been often pointed out.. But what we may call the social 
cause, or that arising out Qf the relati'.'e conditions of the two 


races, was probably assisted by another which has not been so 
much attended to. The languages themselves did not compete 
upon fair terms. The French would have in the general esti(i 
naation a riecided advantage for the puifioses of literature over 
the English! The latter was held univcisally to be merely a 
barbarous form of speech, claiming kindred with nothing except 
the other half-articnlate dialects of the woods, hardly one of 
which had ever known what it was to have anf acquaintance 
with letters, or was conceived even by those who spoke it to he 
fit to he used in writing except on the most vulgar occasions, 'or 
where anything like either dignity or precision of expnwsion 
was of no importance; the former, although somewhAt soiled 
and disfigured by ill usage received at the hands of the rm- 
educated multitude, and also only recently much employed in 
formal or artistic eloquence, could still boast the most honour¬ 
able of all pedigrees as a daughter of the 'Latin, and was thus 
besides allied to the popular speech of evegy more civilized 
province of Western Christendom. The vciy nSme by which it 
had been known when it first attracted attentiBn with reference 
to its literary capabilities was, as we have seen, the Bnstic 
Latin, or Eoman, {irngua Jlomam Itustka). Even without being 
&voured by circumstances, as it was in the present case, a 
tongne having these intrinsio recommendations would ijot have 
been easily worsted, in a contest for the preference as the oigan 
fashionable literature, by such a competitor as the unknown 
and unconnected English. ,, <• 

Thaie was only one great advantage posisessed by the national 
tongne with which it was impossible for the o^Jier in the long run 
to cope. This was the fiict of its beingrthe national tongne, the 
speech, actual and ancestral, of the gi-eat body tof thjt, people. 
Even that, indeed, 'might' not have enabled it to,, mainimn iti 
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mmnd if itliad bes^ a mere imwrittea fom of Bpeeob. But it 
had been Onltivated and trained for' centuries both by^ihe 
practice of compositien, in prose as ireU as in verse, atid-y^ the 
applioatioB'tcf it of the art of the grammarian, ’ It already pos¬ 
sessed a literature considerable in volume, and embracing a 
variety of departments. It was not merely something flSating 
upon inon% breath, but bad a substantial existence in p(semB and 
mstoriest in libraries and parchments. In that state it might 
cease, in the storm of .national calamity, to beP generally either 
written or road?*but oven its more literary inflexions and con- 
etruotions would be less likely to Ml into complete and universal 
oblivion. The memory, at least, of its old renown would not 
altogether die away; and'that alone would be found to be much 
when, after a time, it began to be again, although in a somewhat 
altered form, employed in writing. 

h The nature of the altered form which distinguishes the written 
vernacular tongue when it reappears after the Norman-Conquest 
from the aspect it presents before that dale (orithe eariiest 
modem English frem what is commonly designated Saxon or 
Anglo-Saxon) is not matter of dispute. “ The substance of the 
dhango,” to^adUrpt the words of Mr. I’rice, the late learned editor 
o^Warton, “ is admitted on all hands to consist in fhe suppres¬ 
sion of those grammatical intricacies occasioned by the inflection 
of imuns, tho seemingly arbitrary distincrions of gender, the 
govenmlcnt of prepositions, &c.”* It was, in fact, the con¬ 
version Sf an inflectional into a riou-inflecrional, of a synthetio 
into an analytic, language. The syntactical connexion of words, 
and the modification of the mental conceptions which they 
represent, was indichled, no longer, in general, by those varia¬ 
tions which constate what are called declension and conjugation, 
but by scjparalo'particles, or simply by juxtaposition; and what¬ 
ever seemed to iMmit of being neglected without injury to the 
prime object of expressing the meaning of tEe speaker, or writer, 
—no matter whet other iiurposes 'it might serve of a merely 
ornamental oaartistic nature—was ruthlessly dispensed with. 

• A ch^go such as "this is unquestionably the breaking up of a 
lango^. In the first instance, at least, it amounts to the 
destruction of much that is most chari^toristic of the language, 
—of all that constitutes ita beauty to the educated mind, imbued _ 
with a feeling for tho,4i*^eM.tnre into which it has been wrpnght, ‘ 
—of something, probably, even of its precision as well as of its 
expressiveness in a higher sense. It has become, in a manner, 
but Jhe^kelehm of what it was, or the skeleton 'with ouly the i 
•.Ptefttce to'Warton’8 Hist of^ng. Piteby, p. 86. , 
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loom it :->*aU tiie coveiiug and Tonndini flesh 
gcj^ ' (^ Btre may sfcy it is tfle language no longer inth Its oM - 
BaAii3nfl» towing and snitaUe attire, but reduced to the rags and 
mtolor of a to^ar. Or it maj be oompared to a material 
edifiog, once bright irith many m the‘*attmctionB of decorative 
arehitecture, now strip;^ of all its splendours and left only a 
oolleoiiob of b&re aiM mlapi&ted walla. It nuqr be, tOo^ that, as 
it commonly assumed, a synthetic tongue is essentially a nobler 
and more effective instrument of explosion than an ai^^io 
<me,—that, often comprising a whole sentence, ofat least awhole 
dause, in avrord, it presents thoughts and emotions in flashes* 
and pictures where mo other can only employ comparatively 
dead ccmventional signs. But perhapsHhe comparison has been 
too commonly made between the synthetic tongue in its per- 
f^on and the analytic one while only in its rudimtotary state. 
Ilie language may be considered to have changed its constitution^ 
somewhat* like a country which should have ceased to be a 
monarchy aiid become a republic. The new political i^em 
could only be fiiirly compared wiih the old one, and the bdanoe 
struck between the advantages of the one and those of the other, 
after the former should have had time folly to |de,velop itself 
Under the operation of its own peculiar principles. Even if ^it 
to inferior upon the whole, and for the highest purposes, an 
analytic language may perhaps have some recommendations 
which a synfoetio one does not possess. It may not bb either 
more natural or, properly speaking, more simple, for thtForiginal 
cemstitution of most, if not of all, languages seems to have been 
synthetic, and a synthetic language is as easy both to acquire 
and to wield as an analytic one to those to" whom it is native; 
nor can the latter to said to be more rational or philosophical 
than the former, for, as being in the main natural pro^uote, and 
not artificial contriywices, languages must be held to stand all 
oi( an equality in respect of the reasonableness at Imt of the 
principle on which they aie constituted j but yet, if compa¬ 
ratively defective in poetical expressiveness, analytic languages 
will probaUy to found, whenever they have been sufficiently 
cultivated, to to capabe, in pure exposition, of rendering 
thon^t vrith superior minuteness and distinctness of detalL 
With their small tenacity or oohesion,‘’they penetrate into every 
chink and fold, like water or fine dusti s 


But the great question in every ease of th® apparent conver¬ 
sion of a synthetic into an analytic lon^age is, how, or under 
‘ the cqieration of what can^e or causes, the change wasibroTight 
about. In the partioulsr case before ns, for instance, was 
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itihat oonverted ^fom of otErvernaotilar tongue whi^ find 
done employed in mting l>e&re ibe Koman Conquest into tbe 
oompsmnvdy imiideot^ f<nm in which it appears^in the 
generality ofcthe oompoeitiouB which have comd down to us from 
&e first ages after that great political and social catastrophe? 

First, however, we may remark that there is no proof « the 
lattei form having been riaily new, or of re(%nt ori^, aboni the 
time ofHhe Conqttbst. All that we can assert is, that soon afrer 
that ^te it &8t appem in writing. If it wastover so employed 
before, no earlier spemmens of it^ve been preserved, it was 
, undoubtedly the form of the languime popularl;y in nse at the 
time when it thus first presents itself in our national literature. 
But did it nut exist as an oral dialect long before ? May it not 
have BO Existed from tlie remotest antiquity alongside of the 
more artificial form which was exclusively, or at least umially, 
.employed in writing? It has been supposed that even the 
classical Greek and Latin, such as we find in bookB,aniay have 
always been accompanied each by another form of speech, of looser 
texture, and probably more of an analytical character, which 
served for the ordinary oral intercourse of the less educated 
population, a|id of which it has even been conjectured we may 
have someinuch di^uised vestige or resemblance the modern 
Bkimaic and 1 talian. The rise, at any rate, of what was long a 
mecsly oral dialect into a language capable of being employed in 
literature, and of thereby being grtmnally so trained and im> 
proved «s to supplant and take the place of the ancient more 
mghly inflected and otherwise more artificial literary language of 
the country, is illustrated by what is known to have happen^.in 
France and other odhtiuental provinces of the old Empire of the 
West, where the Bomana Bustica, as it was called, which was a 
corrupted or Inwken-down form of the proper 1/atin, after having 
been fo^some Centuries only orally ns^, came to be written 
as well af spoken, and, having been first t^en into the service 
of the more popular kinds of litorflture, ended by becoming the 
language of §11 literature and the oply national speech. So in 
this country there ftay possibly have been in use for colloqni^ 
purples a dialect of a similar character to our modern anal^o 
' ^glish even from the earliest days of the old synthetic Ei^sb; 
and the two forms of the language, the regular and the irregu¬ 
lar, the learned and tiie v^i^r, the mother and the daughter, or 
rather, if you will, the elder and the younger sister, may have 
subsist^ togethef for ^ny centuries, till there came a crisis 
whii^^r a •time laid the entire fabric of the old natimtal 
mvSiarfBon in the dust, when the Ade and hardy character of 
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tilie one carried it ilirough the storm which the more delicate 
dteuoture of the other could not stand. 

Or wj^ the written English of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries ^e same English (or Anglo-Saxon) that was written in 
the ninth and tenth, only modified by ithat process of gradual 
• chan^ the principle of wh)(h was inherent in the constitution of 
the langu.age? , Wa8»the former neither the sister nor the daugh¬ 
ter of Sio latter, but the latter merely at a different stage of its 
natural ^wth ? cThis is the view that has been nfaintained by 
some eminent authorities. The late Mr. Hioe, acknowledging it 
to be a matter beyond dispute “that some change had.taken 

E laoe in the style of composition and general structure of the 
LDguage ” from the end of the ninth t'l the end of the twelfth 
century, adds :—“ But that these mutations were a coiiSoqucnoe 
' of the Norman invasion, or were even accelerated by that event, 
is wholly incapable of proof; and nothing is supported upon a 
firmer principle of rational induction, than that the same effects 
would have ensued.if William and his followers had remained in 
'their native soil.”* The change, as we have seen, may be said to 
have amounted to the transfoimation of the language from one 
of a synthetic to one of an analytic constitution or structure; 
but Mr. Price contends that, whether it is to bo con&dered as the 
result of an innate law of the language, or of some general law 
in tile oiganization of those who spoke it, its having been iij no 
way dependent upon external circumstances,—upon foreign 
influence or political disturbances,—is established by the'Tindeni- 
able fact that every othUr language of the Low-German stock 
displays the same simplification of its grammar. “ in ail these 
languages,” he observes, “ there has been a constant tendency to 
relieve themselves of that precision which chooses a fresh symbol 
for every shade of meaning, to lessen the amount-of nice distinc- 
, tions, and detect as it were a royal road to thi* interdoange of 
' opinion. Yet, in thUs diminishing their grammatical roiins and 
simplifying their rules, in this common effort to evince a strik¬ 
ing contrast to the usual effects of civilization, all ponfusion has 
been prevented by the very'manner in which the operation has 
been condneta^; for the revolution produced has been so gradual 
in its progress, that it is only to be discovered on a .comparison 
of the respective languages at periods of a considerable in- 

,'tervaL”t , " , 

The mterval that Mr. Price has taken ip the present case is 
certainly wide enough. What has to he exdlaine'd is the di^ronew 
^at we find between the written English of the middl^of the 
, • Fiefiice toWortoh, 85. f Ib., 
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twelftb oentwy and that, not of tlie age of Alfred, or the eni of 
the ninfh century, b^t rather of the end of the eleventh^ The 
question is, Ijow we are to account for a great change which 
would appear to have tajpen place in the langna^, as employed 
for literary purposes, not in throe centuries, but in one ceitfnty, 
or even in iwf a centui^. The English of s&lfre^ continues to 
be in all nesiiocts 4he English of Alfric, who lived and wrote 
more than a*century later. The National*Chronicle, still 
written substan^ll^ ifi the old language, comes down even to 
the year 1164. It is probable that we have here the continned 
"empiojTnent, for the sake of uniformity, of an idiom which had 
now ^come antique, o( what is called dead; but there is 
certainly mo evidence or trace of any other form of the national 
speech liaving ever been used in writing before the year 1100 at 
the earliest. The oveithi-ow of the native government and 
civilisation by idie Conquest in the latter part of the eleventh 
century would not, of course, extinguish the knowledge of the 
old literary language of the country till after the lapse of about 
a generation. We may fairly, then, re^rd the change in 
question as having taken place, in all probability, not in three 
centuries, ae Mr. Price puts the case, but within at most the 
third part of that space. This correction, while it Tirings the 
hrei^ng up of the language into close connexion in point of time 
with the social revolution, gives it also much more of a sudden ahd 
convulsiqpary character than it has in Mr. Price’s representation. 
The gradual and gentle flow, assumed te have extended over- 
three oontnries; turns out to have been really a rapid precipitous 
descent—something aiiuost of the natuic of a cataract—effected 
jwssihly within the sixth or eighth part of that space of time. 

It may be that^thero is a tendency ip certain hingu^es, or in 
all languages, to gndergo a similar simplification of their gram¬ 
mar to tbatewhich the English underwent at tfiis crisis. And it 
is conceivable that such a tendency constantly operating un¬ 
checked may at last produce such a change as we have in the 
present case, the can version of the‘language fjom one of a 
syntheticf to one of an analytic strueture. That m|^ have hap¬ 
pened With those other languages of the Low-Germanie stock to 
wMch Mr. Price refers, ^ut such was certainly not the case 
with the English. We have that language distinctly before ns 
for three or four centuAes, during which it is not pretended*that 
there is to he detected a trace of the operation of any such 
tendenoj? The tendency*, therefore, either did not exist, or 
must»ha»< been rendered inoperative by some counteracting 
influence. If^nm the other handi we are te ‘inouose that, in ou» 

• • • ra 
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own or m any ot]ier language, the tendency suddenly developed 
itself or became active at a particular moment, that would 
necessaTHy imj^y the very operation of £ new external cause 
which Mr. Priceu theory denies. It no matter whether wo 
mtf Oi may not be able to point out the cause; that a cause there 
must h^ye be^n is unquestionable. 

In the case before us, tlie cause is suffidently obvious.* The 
integrity of the constitution or giummatical system of the 
language was preserved so long as it. lite^^tu^e flourished; 
when that ceased to be read and studied and produced, the 
grammatical cultivation and knowledge of the language alscT 
ceased. The two things, indeed, werj really one and the same. 
The literature and the literary fom of the language could not 
but live and die together. Whatever killed the one was sure 
also to blight the other. And what was it that did ox could 
bring tl^ native literature of England suddenly to an end in the 
eleventh oy twelfth century except the new political and social 
circumstances in which the country was then placed? What 
other than such a cause ever extinguished in any country the 
light of its ancient liteiuture ? 

Of at least two similar cases we have a perLct knowledge. 
How long did the classical Latin continue to be a living 


language ? Just so long as the fabric of Latin civilization in the 
Western Empire continued to exist; so long, and no Idhger. 
When that was overthrown, the literature which was its pro¬ 
duct and exponent, its- expression and in a manner its very soul, 
and the highly artificial form of language which was the material 
in which that literature was wrought, were both at onco struck 
with a mortal disease under which tliey peiishod almost with the 
generation that had witnessed the consummation of tlie barbaric 
invasion. Exactly similar is the history of the cle-^sic Greek, 
only that it continued to exist as a living language for a 
thousand years after the I atin, the social system with which it 
was bound up, of which it was part and parcel, lasting so much 
longer. When that fell,'with the fall of +h 0 Eastern Empire in 
the fifteen^ century, the language also became extinct. The 
ancient Giw gave place to the modem Greek, or what is called 
the Romaic. The conquest of Oonstantinoplo by the Turks was, so 
far, to the Greek language ilie samp'thing that the Norman Con-> 
quest was to the English. 
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Tb> TmBTiatKTH ahs Foubtunth Okittubiss.—Asonsanot 
OF tga ScHOLASnO Philobofht. 

Ever sinoo the eppearonce of Peter Lombard’s Four Books Of 
Sentences, about i£e mM^e of the twelfth centnij, a struggle 
for’*ascendanc}r had been -going on tfarougliqpt Europe ^tween 
the Scbo]psiic Pheologjr, or new philosophy, and the grammatical 
and^ rhetoricat studies with wdiich men had ^reriously been 
chiefly ooonpied. At fiist the natural advautages of its position 
toM in favour of the established learning; nay an impulse and a 
««ew inspiration were probably given to poefry and the belles- 
lettres for a time by the competition of logic and jdiilosophy, and 
the gcnor4 intellectual excitement thus' produced : it was in 
the latter part of the twelfth century that the writing of Latin 
verso was cultivated with the greatest success; it was at tlie 
very end of that century that Geoffrey de Vinsauf, or de Vino 
Salvo, composed and published his 2 >uem on the restoration of 
the legitimate mode of versiiictntion, under the title of IJova 
Poetria, or the New Poetry. But from about this date the tide 
began to turn ^ and the first half of the thirteenth century may 
be describe^ a. the ora of thu decline and fall of elegant litera- 
tuje, and the complete reduction of studious minds •under the 
dominion of tbo seliolastie logic and metaphysics. 

Iifthe University of Paris, and it was doubtless the same else 
where, froiU about the middle of the thirteenth century, the 
ancient ol^sics seem nearly io have ceased to he read; and all that 
was taught of rhetoric, or even of grammar, consisted of a few 
lessons from Prisoiam The habit of speaking Latin corrcetly 
and elegantly, which liad been so common an oocomplishmont of 
the scholars of tl^ last ago, was now generally lost: oven at the 
universitiefc the dassic tongue was corrupted into a base jargon, 
in which frjqmcntly all grammar and syntax*were disi-egai-ded. 
This universd revolt from the study of words and of aarthetics to 
that of thoughts and of things is the most remarkable event in 
the intelleotndt histc^y of the speoiCB. Undoubtedly all its 
results ware not evil. On the whole, it was most nrobabl^y the 
salvation even of that learning and elegant literature which it 
seemed for a time, to have overwhelmed. The excitement of its 
very novelty awakened thS minds of men. Never was there 
such a ferment of intillecfnal activity as now spning u{) in 
Europe. The enthusiasm, of the Cnisades scomod to have been 
snoceede^by on enthusiasm of study, which equally impelled its 
suooewdTgninuntlations of devotees. In the beginning of the 
fourteenth oentniy there were thirty thousand students at the 
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<]l Oxford; ^d ^ Paris oordd probsUy .l>c^ oi 
riw a^iia^e of a still vaster ianititude. Thu iras soutet^Dg 
sAteost’ like a universal diffosioii of educfttion aad hnoffl^g^^ 
The brief revival of etegaat Uteratnre ill the twelflfi oentuiy was 
a piteaiature spring, which could not last The preliminaijr pro- 
otees'of vegetatiou. were not sufficiently advanced to sustaih any 
general or enduring efflorescence; nor was the state of the world 
such as to call fpr or admit of ai^ extensive spre^ of Ithe Ignd 
of scholarship then cultivated.. The prohabili^ is, that, even ii 
nothing else had taken its place, it would have gradually heeome 
feebler in oharucter, as weU as confined within a narrower cirde 
of cultivators, till it had altogether evaporated and disappeared. 
The excitement of tie new learning, turbulent and m some 
respects debasing as it was, saved Western Europe from the com¬ 
plete extinction of the light of scholarship and ^ilosophy which 
would in that case have ensued, and kept alive the spirit of 
intellectual culture, though in the mean while imprisoned and 
limited in its vision, for a happier future time when it should 
have ampler scope and fuU freedom of range. 

Almost the only studies now cultivated by the common herd 
of students wore the Aristotelimi logic and metaj^yucs. Yet it 
was not till after a struggle of some length that the supremacy 
of Aristotle was establi^ed in the schuols. Thp most ancient 
statutes of the University of Paiis that have been preselvid, 
those issued by the pope’s legate, Eobert de Coui^n, in 1215, 
prohibited the reading either of the metaphysical or thSi physical 
works of that philosopher, or of any abridgment of them. This, 
however, it has been lemarked, was a mitigation of the treatment 
these books had met adth a few years before, when all the copies 
of them that could be found were ordered to be tiurown into ttio 
fire.* Still more lenient was a decree of Pope Gr^ory Dt. in 
1231, which only.iBrdered the reading of them to be suspeind^ 
until thep should have undergone correction, Certein heretical 
’ notions in religion, promulgated or Suspected to have been 
entertained by some of the most zealous of me eaily Aristotelians, 
had awakened the apprehensions of the Church; W the geueiul 
orthodoxy bf their successors quieted these fears; and jn course 
of time the authority of the Stagirite was universally rew^ized 
both in theology and in the profane Ucienoes. 

Some of the most distinguished of the^holasric doottrrs of this 
period were natives of Britain. Such, in particular, were Alex¬ 
ander de Hales, i^led the Irre&agalle, an Euglim iEVanciscan, 
who died at Paris in 1245, and who is iamous*ar.t^ n^ter oi 
• Crevier, Histoire de ITTniv. de Paris, L JIS. 
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BonaTenton, and the first of the long list of commentators 
on the Four Books of the Sentonoes; the Subtle Doctor, John 
Dans Soottu, also a Franciscan and the oMef glo^ of that oraer, 
who, after l^hing n^th nnpreoedented popularity and*aMau8e 
at Oitford ana Paris, die^ at Cologne in 1308, at the early age 
of forty-three, leaving a mass of writing!, the very qiumtftj' of 
which would he sufficiently wonderful, evep if they not 
nkarkeH Isy a vigour and penetration of thought which, down to 
our own day,'has oioited the admiration of all who have exa¬ 
mined &em; arn^ William Occam, the Invincible, another Fran¬ 
ciscan, the pupil of Sootus, but afterwards his oppcment on the 
'^reat philosopnioal question of the origin and natnie of Univcrsals 
or General Terms, whioh^ long divided, and still divides, logi¬ 
cians. Occam, who died at Munich in ].’147, was the restorer, 
and perhaps the most able defender that the middle ages pro- 
duoeo of the doctrine of Nominalism, or the opinion that general 
notions are merely names, and not real existences, as was con¬ 
tended by Ae Kcaiists. The side taken by Occam was tJiat of the 
minority in his own day, and for many ages after, aifd Lis views 
accordingly were generally regarded as heterodox in the schools; 
but his high n^rits have been recognized in modem times, when 
perhaps tlmagi,.ater number of speculators have come over to his 
wyy of thinkfog. 


Matiiematioal and other Studies, 

In.the Mathematical and physical scieupes, Roger BacoU is the 
great name of the thirteenth centuiy, and indeed the greatest 
that either his connfeQr or Eumiie can produce for some centuries 
' after this time. lie was bum at llehester aiwut the year 1214, 
and died in 1^92. liis writing! that are still preserved, of which 
the priucipd is mat entitled his Opus Majus (or Greater Work), 
show that the range of his investigations ^included tlieology, 
grammar, tno ancient languages, ggomotry, astronomy, chrono¬ 
logy, geography, musio, optics, mechanics, chemistiy. and most 
of the other brancho| of experimentak philosophy. In all the% 
sciences Jie had mastered whatever was then known; and his 
^owledge, though necessarily mixed with mueh error, extended 
in vmous directions considerably farther than, but for the evidence 
of bis writings, we should lkavo*beoii warranted in believing that 
Mientifio researches heri been carried in that age. In opties, for 
insta oo e, ho not oqly understood the gmeral laws of roflected 
and refrimted lij^t, and^h^ at least conceived such on instru¬ 
ment as^ teleiioope, but he makes sQme advances towards an 
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ezpbuiAticm of ilae phenomena of the xainbow^. It may be 
dqalrted v^^ether wbat have been eom^imes called bia inTmitions 
and dkcbveites ia meohani<» and in ^emietiy weie for the 
greater part more than notions he had formed of ^ possibility 
bf aooomplishing certain results; bntj, even regarded as mere 
specfflations or conjectures, many of his statements of what 
n^ht hs don^ show that he was &miHar with meehanical prin- 
oi^es, and possessed considerable acquaintance with the ;^wer8 
of natural agents. He appears to have been acqu^ted with the 
effects and composition of gunpowder,'which, indeed tliere is 
other evidence for believing to have been'then known in Europe. 
Bacon’s notions on the right method of philosophizing are remark-* 
ably enlightened for the times in whiohdie lived; and his general 
views upon most subjects evince a penetration and. liberality 
much bej'ond the spirit of his age. With all his sagacity and 
freedom from prejudice, indeed, he was a believer both in astro¬ 
logy and, alchemy; but, as it has been observed, these delusions 
did not thep stand in the same predicament as now; they were 
“ irrational only because unproved, and neither impossible nor 
unworthy of the investigation of a philcMiopher, in the absence 
of preceding exiwriments.”* 

Another eminent English cultivator of mathematical science 
in that age was the celebrated Robert Grosseteste, or Grost6te„or 
Grosthead, bishop of Lincoln, the friend and patron of Bacon. 
GrostSte, who died in 1263, and of whom wo shall have more to say 
presently, is the author of a treatise on the sphere, which kad been 
printed. A third name that deserves to he mentioned along, with 
these is that of Sir Michael Scott, famous in popular tradition as 
a practitioner of the occult sciences, bnt whom his writings, of 
widch several are extant, and have been printed, move to have 
been possessed of acquirements, both in science aid literature, 
of which few in those times could boast. He is commonly as 
sumed to have been proprietor of the estate of Bslwearie, in 
Fife, and to have survived dill near the close of the thirteenth 
century; hut all that is certain is that he was a native of Scot¬ 
land, and one of the most distinguished of. the lharned persons 
• 0 

•'Penny Cyoloptedia, Ui. 243. Bacon’s prboipal'irork, the Opns'jjsjne, was 
pnbUshed by Dr. Jebb, in a folio volume, at Iiondon in 1733 ; and seveiol of 
bis other treatises hod been previonsly prin|ed at Franefort, Paris, and else¬ 
where. His Opus Misus has alas now been edited by Professor Brewer, of 
King's College, Loudon, and forms one of tiie volumes of the series entitled 
Berum Britanniosrnm Medii .£vi Scriptores, or Obronicles and Memorials of 
Great Britm and Ireland daring the Middle Ades; published by the authority 
of Her Majesty's Treasuiy, under the directiob <n the tib^r of the Bolls, 
3vo, London, 18S7, Ae. » ' 0 
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who flourished at the court o? the Emperor Frederick It, who 
died m.l360.* Like Hc^r Bacon, Seott was. addicted to the 
study of alchemy and astrology; but these were in his eyes also 
parte of natjral phSlosophy. Ajnong other works, afilttory of 
Animals is' ascribed to jiim; aud he is said to have translated 

• iteveral of the works of Arietotle from the Greek into Latin, at 
the command of the Emperor Frederick. is x-eputed to have 
been* eminently skilled both in astronomy aud iJeaiciim; and a 
contemporary, John Bacon, himself known by the title of Prince 
of the ATorroisjp, or followera of the Arabian doctor Averroes, 
celebrates him as a great theologian.f 

• These instances, however, were rare exceptions to the general 
rule. Metaphysics an(^ logic, together with divinity—which 
was converted into little else than a subject of metaphysical aud 
logical contention -so occupied the crowd of intellectual inquirers, 
ttat, except the pi’ofessional branches of law and medicine, scarcely 
any other studies were generally attended to. Itoger Bacon him¬ 
self tells us that he knew of only two good mathcmaticihnH among 
his contemporaries—one John of Leydon, who had*bcen a pupil 
of his own, and another wbuni.be does not name, but who is 
supposed to ^ave lieon John I’cckham, a Franciscan friar, who 
afterwards bucame archbishop of Canterburj'. Few stndents of 
(he science, ho says, proceeded fiirther than the fifth proposition 
of^he first book of Euclid—the well-known asses’ bridge. The 
study of geometiy was still confounded in the popum under¬ 
standing with the study of magic—a pi-oof that it was a very rare 
(hirsuit. In arithmetic, although the Ambie numerals had found 
their way to Chxistian Europe before the middle of the fourteenth 
century, they do nqj; appear to have come into geneial use till 
a considerably later date. Astronomy, however, was sufficiently 
cultivated OTthp University of Paris to enable some of the mem¬ 
bers to piediot ^ eclipse of the sun wdiicb happened on the 31st 
of Januai;y, 1310.f iTxis science was indahted for part of the 
attention it received to tho belief that was universally enter¬ 
tained in the influence of the stars over human affairs. And, as 
astrology led‘to tb% cultivation and fimprovoment of astronomy 
so the ether imaginary science of alchemy undoubtedly aided the 
progress of chemistry and medicine. Besides Eoger Bacon and 
Michael Scott in the thirteenth century, England contributes 
the names of John Dauslein, of Kichard, and of Cremer abbot- 
of Westminster, the dSscijfie and friend of the famous Es^’mond 

• See articlj in Penny Cyelnpieditt, xsi. 101. 

,t See an amcle on Michael Scott in Baylo. 

* Orevier, ii. St. * 
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Lnlly, to €be list of the writers on elchemy in the fonitoentli. 
Lully himsdf visited England in the reign (U Edward, 1., on the 
%yUation of the king; and he aifirms in one of his works, that, 
in tte chamber of Sb Katharine in the Tower of London, 
he performed in the royal, presence ^e experiment, of trane- 
.mnting some crystal into a mass of diamond, or adamant as he 
DC^s it,^ whioh Inward, he says, caused some little pillara to 
be made for tfie tabernacle of tiod. It was popularly Relieved, 
indeed, at the time, that the English king had beenpfumished by 
Lully with a great quantity of gold for-defraying the expense 
of an expedition he intended to make to the Holy Land. 
Edward III. was not less credulous on the subject than hia'' 
grandfather, as appears by an order which be issued in 1329, in 
the following terms;—“ Know all men, that we have been assured 
that John of Rous and Master IVUliam of Dalby know how to 
make silver by the art of alchemy; that they have made it id 
former times, and stiU continue to make it; and, considering 
that thesd men, by their art, and by making the pi-ecious metal, 

‘ may be profitable to us and to our kin^om, we have com¬ 
manded our well-beloved Thomas Cary to apprehend the afore¬ 
said John and William, wherever they can be Ibund, within 
liberties or without, and bring them to us, togetlicr with all the 
instruments* of their art, under safe and sure custody.” ITw 
earliest English writer on medicine, whose works have Iwen 
printed, is Gilbert English (or Anglicns), who flourished in the 
thirteenth century; and he wus followed in the next ceptuiy by- 
John de Gaddesden. The practice of medicine had now been 
taken in a great measure out of the hands of the clergy; but the 
art wat stiU in the greater part a mixturq of superstition «uid 
quackery, althongh the knowledge of some useful i^edies, and 
perhaps ^so of a few principles, bad been obtoiiflfi from the 
writings of the Arabic phywoians (many of which Jiad been 
translated into Latin) and from the instructions delivered in the 
schools of Spain and Italy, elbe distinction between the phy¬ 
sician and the apothecary was already -well understood. Surgery 
also began to be followed at; a separate branch: sdme works are 
still extant, partly printed, partly in manuscript, by John 
Ardem, or Arden, an eminent English surgeon, who practised at 
Newark in the fourteenth century. A lively picture of the state 
■ of the surgical art at this peri^ is pven by a French writer, 
Guy de Cauliao, in a sj’stem of surgefiy wiieh he pnWished in 
1363 : “ Tbe practitioners in surgeryhe says, “are divided 
(into five sects The first follow Roger «ad Boland, and the lour 
masters, and apply poultices to aU wtmnds and atbsoeaeos; 'tire 
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second follow Brunns and Theodbrio, and in the same cases use 
wine onl;ji; the third follow Salioeto and Lan&anc, and ireat 
wounds mth ointments and soft plasters; the fonrth |r6^chiefly 
Ghermans, wly) attend the anoies, and promiscneusly nse charms, 
potions, oil, and wool;«the fifth are old women and ignorant 
people, who Itave recourse to the saints in all cases.” 

Vet the tame method of philosophising, b^exp^meni and the 
colleSJsR of facts, was almost as distinray and emphatically laid 
down in thiS age hy Roger Bacon, as it was* more than three 
(.‘enturies aftermrds By his illustrious namesake. Much know* 
ledge, too, must necessarily have been accumulated in varions 
’departments by tlie actual application of this method. Some of 
the greatest of the mod«m demists have bestowed the highest 
praise on* the manner in which the experiments of the alche¬ 
mists, or hermetic philosophers, as they called themselves, on 
metals ‘and other natural substances appear to have been con¬ 
ducted. In another field—namely, in that of geography, and 
the institutions, customs, and general state of distani countries— 
a gi-eat deal of new infoimation must have been acquired from the 
accounts that were now published by various traveUera, eRpeoially 
by Marco Pol#, who penetrated as far as to Tartary and China, in 
the latter part of the thirteenth conturj', and hy our country- 
nmn. Sir jSohn Mandevil, who also traversed a great part of the 
Baft' about a hundred years later.' Koger'Baoon has inserted a 
very curious epitome of the geographical knowledge of his time 
in his Opus Majns. 


UglVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 

About tha middle of the thirteenth century, both in England 
and elsewhem, the universities began to assume a new form, by 
the erectflta of colleges for the residence of their members as 
separate communities. The zeal for learning that was displayed 
in these endowments is the most hdhourable characteristic of the 
age. Before the end of the fourteenth century the following 
rplleges were fonnd^l at Oxford:—University Hall, Iw William, 
Bichdeoeun of Durham, who died in 1249; Baliol College, hy 
John Baliol, father of ]^ng John of Scotland, about 1263; Men¬ 
ton College, by Walter SJerton, bishop of Rochester, in 1268; 
Exeter College, Walter Staplefbn, bishop of Exeterjahout ' 
1315; <Mel Ooilege, origmally called the Hall of the Blessed 
Viigin of Chsford,*by Edward II. and his almoner, Adam de 
Brisn,.about U24; QueSn’s College, by Robert Eglesfield, chap* * 
l6uh*to ^een Philippa, in 1340; and'New College, in 1379, by 
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the celebrated Wi0iam of Wykeharai bishop of Winchester, the 
3»nuScent founder also of Winchester School or C<^em. In 
the tJnjyejwty of Cambridge the foundations were, Pefer House, 
by Hu^ Balsham, sub-prior and afterwards bishop ^f Ely, about 
1256: Michael College (aftervrards incorporated with Trinity 
GoUege), by Herby do Stanton, Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
Edward rll., ebont': 1324; University Hall (soon afterwards 
burnt down), by Richard Badew, Chancellor of the UnivKWty, 
in 1326; Bang’s Hall (afterwards united to Trinity*College), by 
Edward III.; Clare Hall, a restoration of Dnivereity Hall, by 
Elizabeth de Clare, Countess of Ulster, about 1347; Pembroke 
Hall, or the Hall of Valenoo and Mary, in the same year, by 
Mary de St. Paul, widow of Aymer dr Valence, Earl of Pem¬ 
broke : Trinity Hall, in 1350, by William Batenmn, bishop of 
Norwich: Gonvil HaU, about the same time, by Edmond Gonvil, 
l^on of Terrington and Bush worth, in Norfolk; and’Corpus 
Christi, o?' Ben’et (that is, Benedict) College, about 1351, by the 
United Guilds of Corpus Christi and St. Mary, in the town of Cam¬ 
bridge. The erection of these colleges, besides the accommoda¬ 
tions which they afforded in various w'ays both to teachers and 
students, gave a pennanent establishment to the universities, 
which they scarcely before possessed. The original Condition of 
these celebrated seats of learning, in regard to all the conve¬ 
niences of teaching, appears to have been humble in the extreme. 
Great disorders and scandals are also said to have arisen, before 
the several societies were thus assembled each within ,^its own 
walls, from the intermix!fcnre of the students with the townspeople, 
and their exemption from all discipline. But, when the members 
of the University were counted by tens of thousands, discipline, 
even in the most favourable ciicumstances, muajt have been 
nearly out of the question. The difficulty would not be lessened 
by tlie general character of the persons composing tite le^ed 
mob, if we may takG it from the quaint historian of Rie Univer¬ 
sity of Oxford. Many of thdm, Anthony A Wood affirms, were 
mere “ varlets who pretended to bo scholarshe does not 
scruple to charge them with being habituaKy guilty of thieving 
and other enormities; and he adds, “ They lived nnderi no dis¬ 
cipline, neither had any tutors, but only for fashion sake' would 
sometimes thrust themselves into the schools at ordinary lec- 
‘ tures, and, when they went td perform any mischie&, then would 
they be accounted scholars, that so they might free themselves 
from the jurisdiction of tho burghera;’’ To repress the evils 
* of this state of things, the old statutes of the Univ^rsiW of Paris, 
in 1215, had ordained that no one should be repute^tfsodolar 
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who had not a certain master. Another of these ancient regn- 
Istions may be quoted in illustration of the simpUcitj the 
times, and of the squall measure of pomp and cii'cumstance that 
the heads b4 the commonwealth of learning <mnld theS affect. 
It is ordered that evei^ master reading lectures in the faculty 
of arts should have his cloak or-gown round, black, andt&Uing 
as low as the heels—at least,” adds the 8 tatut 9 , witl* amusing 
while it is new.” But this famous seminary long con¬ 
tinued to taSe pridO in its poverty as one of its most honourable 
distinctions, lihere fs something very noble and affecting in 
the terms in which the rector and masters of the faculty of arts 
are found petitioning, in 1362, for a postponement of the 
hearing of a cause in which they were parties. " Wo have diffi¬ 
culty,” they say, “in finding the money to pay the procurators 
and advocates, whom it is necessary for us to employ —we whose 
profas&n A is to possess no wealth.” * Yot, when fimds were wanted 
for important purposes in connexion with learning qr science, 
they were supplied in this age with no stinted Jil^rmity. We 
have seen with what alacrity opulent persons came forward to * 
build' and endow colleges, as soon as the expediency of such 
foundations c^me to be pereeived. In almost all these establish¬ 
ments mo^ or less provision was made for the permanent main¬ 
tenance iff a body of poor scholars, in other wdlds, for the 
adloiasion.of even the humblest classes to a share in the benefits 
of that learned education whose temples and priesthood were 
thus planted in the land. It is probable, also, that the same 
kind of liberality was often shown in other ways, Roger Bacon 
teUs us himself that, in the twenty years in which ho had been 
engaged in his experiments, he had spent in books and instru¬ 
ments no less a sum than two thousand French livres, an amount 
of silver equal to about six thousand pounds of our present 
money, aAd in affective value certainly to many times that sum. 
He muBt*bavc been indebted for these large supplies to the 
generosity of rich friends and patrSns. , 


Cultivation and Emplotmest of the Leakned Tongues in the 
• Thieteenth and Fourteenth Oentueiks. 

Notwithstanding the general neglect of its eleMncies, and of 
.the habit of speaking it oorrootlj* or grammatically, the Latin* 
tongue still continued t8 be in England, as ejsewbefe, the 
common language of tlie -learned, and that in which books were 
geueiaUy written (hat Were intended for their perusal. Amongf 
• Oevier, ii. 404. 
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this dMB pf works may bOvindrtded tke oontempmaiy cbm^leet, 
UoApfl^ch were compiled in ilie rntmastezi^ ana tim aiditonl’ 
of dipos* dll of which were dmTchmen. 

latia'V&i al 80 ,*&ir a great pmrt of the thirteenth andfbnrteen^ 
etetaiies, the tmual laagnage of the l«w, at least in ^dng. 
There'may, indeed, be some doubt perhaps as to the Charter of 
Jolm. It is uspallycgiven in Latin; but there is also a French 
text first published in the first edition of D’Aohery's Spicfi^um 
(1653-fi7), xii. 073, dc., which there is some reason tbr belieriPg 
to be the originaL “ An attentive critical examination of the 
French and Latin together,” says Mr. Lnders, “ will induce 
any person capable of making it to think several chapters of the 
latter translated from the former, and not* originally composed in 
Latin.”* Yet the Capitula, or articles on which the Groat 
Charter is founded, are known to us only in Latin. And all the 
other charters of liberties are in that language. So is‘every 
statute do^to the year 1275. The first that is in French is the • 
Statute of Westminster the First, passed in that year, the 3rd. of 
' Edward I. Throughout the remainder of the reign of Edward 
they are sometimes in Latin, sometimes in French, but more 
frequently in the former language. The French becomes more 
frequent in the time of Edward II., and is almost' eixclnaively 
used in thaf of Edward 111. and Hichard II. Still there art' 
statutes in Latin in the sixth and eighth years of the last-mc x- 
tioned king. It is not improbable mat, iirom the accession of 
Edward L, the practice may have been to draw up every, statute 
in both languages. Of 'the law treatises, Braoton.(about 1265) 
amdFlete (about 1285) are in Latin; Britton (about 1280) and 
the Miroir des Justices (about 1320), in FreiiKh. 

Latin was not only me language in which all the scholastic 
divines and philosophers wrote, but was also employed by all 
writers on geometry, astronomy, chemistry, me(licine,eana the 
Other branches of mathematical and natural science, j All the 
works of Boger Bacon, for example, are in Latin; and it u 
worth noting that, although by no means a writer of classical 
purity, distinguished otdtivator of scionoa is still one of the 
most Dorreot writers of his time. He was indeed not a less 
zealous Ptudent of literature than of science, nor less anxious 
the improvement of the one than of the other; aoenstomed him* 
self to read the works of Aristotle in the oridnal Greek, he 
denounce as qtmehievous impositions tiie vti-etched Latin tnms- 

, • Tracts on the Law and History of EnglandpSiekV S9S. Xt'Achag^a 
Treneh text nay also be read in a mofe commoit book, JobO^'S History .of' 
MagnaCharta, 2nd edit (1772), pp. 182-284, . »„ < 
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lotions by which alone they were known to tibe generality of his 
contemporaries; he warmly recommends the study of grammar 
wd the ancient hCbga^es generally ; and deplores &6 little 
a^ntioh ^d to the Onent^ tongues in particular, of which he 
' nya iiierp were not in his time mure than three or four jKrsons « 
in Western Europe who knew anything, },t is remarkable that 
,the «upst strenuous effort made within the pi%6eut period to 
revive the ntndy of this last-mentioned leamipg proceeded from 
another eminent cultivator of natural science, the famous Bay- 
mond Lully, naif philosopheiv half quack, as it has been the 
fashion to regard him. Jt was at his instigation that Clement V., 
in 1311 , with the appro^ticm of the Council of Vienne, published 
a constitution, ordering that professors of Greek, Hebrew, 
Arabic, and Chaldaic should bo established in the universities of 
Paris,. Oxford, Bologna, and Salamanca. He had, more than 
twenty years before, urged the same measure upon HonoriuslV., 
and its adoption then was only prevented by the deSth of that 
pope. After all, it is doubtful if the papal ordinance was ever* 
carried into effect. There were, however, professors of strange, 
or foreim, languages at Paris a few years after this time, as 
appears fipiif an epistle of Pope John XXII. to his legate there 
jn 1325, in which tlio latter is enjoined to keep watch over the 
smd professors, lest they should introduce any dogmas as strange 
as the languages they taught.* 

Manv additional details arc collected by Warton in his 
Dissertation on the Introduction of Jicaining into England. 
He is inclined to think that many Greek manuscripts found 
their way into Europe from Constantinople in the time of the 
Crusades. “ Robert Grosthead, bishop of Lincoln,” he proceeds, 

“ an universal, scholar, and no less conversant in polite letters 
than thj^ most abstruse sciences, cultivated and patronized the 
study o^be CKoek language. This illus^ious prelate, wbo is 
, said to have composed tdmost tw* hundred books, read lectures 
in the school of the Franciscan friars at Oxford about the year 
1230. He tKinslat^d Dionysius thejAreopagite and Damasceuus 
*into Lytin. He greatly fiwnlitated the knowledge of Greek by 
a fraw^tion of Suidas’s Lexicon, a book in high repute among 
the lower Greeks, and at that time almost a recent compilation. 
He promoted John of •BasingsJtoke to the archdeaconry of 
Lcioestar, chiefly beSausethe was a Greek scholar, and possessed 
many Greek manpecrip^,-which ho is said to have brou^t from 
AtUmi| into England. • He entertained, as a domestic in fail 
,|>al*^'ilich6la8, chaplain of the abbot of St. Albans, sumamed 
,,.f Oievier, Hist, de rtJniv. dc Paris, ii. 112, 227. 
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Onemi, tcom bis tmcommon proficieiK^ iit O^k; «nd bjrliig 
IIMisftlUie be tTgnslated from Greok into Latin teatamentB of. 
tba twcl'va patrjorchs. Orosthead had almoat inonmd the 
Oenwe of escommimicatiou for prefening a complaint' to the 
pope t^t most of tbo opulent benehoe^ in England weic ooou< 
pied by Italiana. But the practice, although notoriously founded 
on the monopolizing and arbitrary spirit of papal imposition, 
and a manifest,AKst of injustice to the English clergy, pfobably 
contributed to introduce many learned ibi^ignerg into England, 
and to propagate philol<^oal literatmc.”* ■“ BiShop Grosthead,” 
Warton adds, “ is also said to have been profoundly skilled in 
the Hebrew language. William the Conqueror permitted great 
nambers of Jews to come over from j&ouen, and to setifc in 
England, about the year 1087. Their multitude soon mcreased, 
and they spread themselves in vast bodies throughout ipost of 
the cities and capital towns in England, whore they built ^na- 
gogues, S.’hero were fifteen hundred at York about the year 
I 1188, At Bfery in Suffolk is a very complete remain of a Jewish 
synagogue of stone, in the iS'onnan style, large and magnificent. 
Hence it was that many of the learned English ecclesiastics of 
those times became acquainted with their books i^id language. 
In the reign of William Bufus, at Oxford the Jew^ were re¬ 
markably numerous, and had acquired a cnnsideiable property; 
and some of their rabbis were permitted to open a school in mo 
universily, where they instnicted not only their own people, 
but many Christian students, in the Hebrew literature, about the 
year 1054. Within two hundred years after theif admission or 
establishment by the Conqueror, they were banished the king¬ 
dom. This circumstance was highly favonrable to the circulation 
of their learning in England. The suddenness of their dis¬ 
mission obliged tliem, for present subsistence, anil other reasons, 
to sell their moveable goods of all kinds, among-vthich wore large 
quantities of Babbinical boo^si Tho monks in various parts 
availed themselves of the distribution of these treasures. At 
Huntingdon and Stamford 4hore was a prodigious sale of their 
effects, containing immense'stores of Hebrew nmnuscripts^ which 
were immediately purchased by Gregory of Huntingdon, prior 
of the abbey of Eamsey. Gregory speedily became an adept in 
.the Hebrew, by means of theje valuable acquisitions, wbien he 
bequeathed to his monastery about the year 1250. Other mem¬ 
bers of the same convent, in consequence of these advantages, 
pe said to have been equal proficicnti{ in tfie same langu^. 
«oon ^ter the death of frior Gregory; among- whom ij^erei 
* Hist, of Eng, Poet, i. cxxxT. 
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]tol)ert Dodford, librarian of Ramsey, and Laurence Holbeck, 
who compiled a Hebrew Lexicon. At Oxford, great multitudes 
of their books fell ihfe the hands of Roger Bacon, or war#bought 
by his breth^n, the Franciscan friai-s of that university.”* 'Ihe 
general expulsion of the Jews from England did not.takasplace 
tiU the year 1290, in the teign of Edward but they Jiad been 
repeateiJly subjected to sudden violence, bom irdln the populace 
and from thoagovemment, before that grand catiastrophe. 


Last Aoe op the Frbmcu Lanouage ,iit England. 

The French languajm, however, was still in common use 
among u% down to th^atter part of the reign of Edward 111. 
It' is well remarked by I’inkerton that we are to date tlie ces¬ 
sation of the general use of French in this country from the 
breaking out of “ the inveterate enmity ” between the twq 
nations in the reign of that king.f lligden, as we have seen, 
writing before this change had taken place, tolls n? that French 
was still in his day the langnage which the children of gentle¬ 
men were taught to speak from their cradle, and the only 
language tiu.* was allowed to be used by boys at school; the 
e|rect of which was, that even the country pooj;^ generally 
understood it and affected its use. ^The tone, however, in wliich 
this is stated by Higdon indicates that the public feeling ha*l 
already begun to set in against these customs, and that, if they 
still kej^t their ground from use and wpnt, they, had lost their 
hold uiion any’firmer or surer stay. Accordingly about a quarter 
of a century or thirj; 3 ' years Liter his translator Trevisa finds it 
necessary to subjoin the following explanation or correction 
“ Iliis manor ajm myche j’used totbre the first moreyn [before 
the first jjpurram or plague, avhich happened in 1349], and is 
siththe Boji del? [sdmewhatj jxhaungide. f'or John Comwaile, 
a maistcr of gnimcr, chauugide theiore [learning] in gramer seole 
and construction of [from] Frensch into Englisch, and Richard 
Penorioho leried th^t manor toclung>of him, and other men of 
Pcncriche. So that now, the yore of owre Lord a thousand thre 
hundrad foure score and fy vo, of the soonude King Kycluird after 
the Conquest nyne, in alle the gramer scoles of England children 
loveth Ehensch, and constfueth an41emeth an [in] Englisch, and 

* Hist of Eng. Poet., i.*exxi^i.. ,* 

t Essay on the O^in of Scotitfi Poolry, prefixed to Ancient 6<yfish 
Poems, 1786, vol. i. p. Ixiii. pome curious remarks upon the peculiar political 
pirflaon,hi which England was hold to stand in relation to Franco in the first 
reigdh aftA the Conquest may bo read in Calc's Preface to his Scriptores 
Quindeeim, 
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bav^ tboroby avaimtage in oon [one] side aad ^essTanzdam iB 
anotber. Her ftheirj avaonti^ is, thac tbei lemeth her [^eir] 
gramer'to'lasee fyme than ohiidren were w&t to do; desaTaTin* 
tago is, that now children of granaor s<jple kunneth [know] no 
more <'J''ronsch than can her lifte [knows their left] heele; and 
tiiat is h^nn for hem [them], and [if] the! schul rasso the see and 
travailo in strdhge loudes, and in many other places also. 'Also 
gentilmen haveth now mych ylefte for to teofae her [their] chil¬ 
dren Frensch.*’* • • •> 

A few yearn before tliis, in 1002 (the 36th df Edward III.), 
was passM the statute ordaining tliat all pleas pleaded in the 
king’s courts dionld be pleadoti in the English language, and 
entered and enrolled in Latin; the pleadings, or oral argiinicnts, 
till now having been in French, and the enrolments of the 
judgments sometimes in French, sometimes in Latin. The 
reasons ,aE8igned for this change in the proomblo of the act are: 
“ Secant it is often showed to the king by the prelates, dnkes, 
carls, lerons. and all the commonalty, of the great mischiefs 
which have hapj)ened to divers of the realm, because tbo laws, 
customs, and statutes of this lealm be not eominouly holdcu and 
kept in the same realm, for that they be pleaded,^skewed, and 
ja(^e<l in the French tongue, which is much unknown in the 
said i-oalm, so that the peoplcj^hich do impload, or bo impleaded, 
in the king’s court, and in the courts of other, have no kn6w-. 
ledge nor nuderstanding of tlut which is said for them or against 
them by their seigeants,aud other pleaders: and Hint leSsonably 
the said laws and custems the rather sbiili be perceived and 
known, and bettor understood, in the tongue used in the said 
ru<ilm, and by so mnch every man of the said rc'iilm may the 
better govern himself without offending of the law, and the 
better keep, save, and defend his heritage and possessions; and 
in divers regions and countries, where 1h<> Einjtl the nobles, and 
Other of the said realm have been, good govenianeo anil full right 
is done to every person, because that their laws and customs be 
learned and used in the tongue of the countjy.” » 

Yet, oddly enough, this very statute (of which we have heie 
quoted the old .translation) is in French, which, whatever might 
be fhe case with the groat body of the people, continued down 
to a considerably later date than this to lie the mother-tonguo of 
our Eoi-man royal family, and probabl/ also that generally 
spoken at court and at least in the upper house of parliament 
Jlitsnn assorts that there is no instance in which Henry HI. is 

, * Ai qnoted \>y Tyrwbiii, frern Harl. MB. 1900, in Gsaay lin ilfi T/angnoga 
Manf uhaucui. 
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IcBLOwn to have expressed Wittself in Eugliidu “ King Edward I. 
jpemeTally," he continues, “ or, according to Andrew of Wyn^un, 
oonstantiy, spoke th% French langnt^, both iq the ctmftcil and 
in the field, Aany of hi* * * § ^ sailings in that idiom Iteing recorded by 
our old historians. Wh^, in the council at Norham, in 1891-2, 
Anthony Beck had; as it is said, proved teethe king, ^y reason 
and elogu^oe, that Bruce was too dangerous a Ireighbonr to be 
king of Gotland, his Majesty replied. Par U sang de dku, vous aves 
hien sschantd, and accotdingly adjudged the crown to Baliol; of 
whom, refusing fo obey his summons, he afterwards said, A ce fd 
fshn td fdk fais'i SO, ne vouU venir a nous, nous vin,(Irons d hi.* 
There is but one instai^ of his speaking English; which was 
when the^reat sultan sent ambassadors, after his assassination, 
to protest that he had no knowledge of it Those, standing at a 
distance, adored the king, prone on the ground; and Edward said 
in English (in Anglico), You, indeed, adore, hut you little bee, me. 
Nor understood they his words, because they spoke to Trim by an 
interpreter.t King Edward II., likewise, who marned a French 

E riucess, used himself the French tongue. Sir Heniy Spelman 
ad a manuscript in which was a piece of poetry entitled JJe le 
roi Edtourd jp roi JCdward, le dmnmi qu’O fist mesmes, which Lord 
Ojjford was un^quainted with. His son Edward III. always 
wr^te his letters or despatches in French, as we find them pre¬ 
served by Robert of Avesbury; and in the early part of his reign 
even the Oxford scholai's wore confined in conversation to Latin 
or French. J .... There is a single instance preserved of this 
monarch’s use of the English language. He appeared in 1340 in 
a touinament at Caijterbuiy with a white swan for his impress, 
and the following motto embroidered on his shield:— 

Hay, hay, the wythe swan! 

By Codes soul 1 am thy man!§ 

Lewis Beaumont bishop of Dnrl);am, 1.317, understood not a 
word of either Latin or English In reading the bull of his 
appointment which ^e had been taught to spell for several days 
Ifefore, Ije stumbled upon the word mdropditice, which he in vain 
endeavoured to pronounce; and, having hammered over it a 

• For these two speeches, the latter of which, by-the-lw, he points as if he 
did not understand it Bitaon quotes the Stotichronioon (Forduii), it 147,150. 

t For tllis anecdote Bit&n qSotes Hemingford (in Gale), p. 591. • 

t The authority for this last statenSent is a note in WMton’s Hist, of Eng. 
Poet. 16 (edit of 1821), * 

§ “ See WartoB's BBst. of &g. Poet u. 251 (t 86, in edit of 18241. Hehftd 
anotHhr,«sll is as it is:’ and may hare ItadTa third, *Ha St Edward! Hit 
St. Gteorgo.'" ■ 
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coiuUlj^n^ tim«, nt lart eried (ral^: ijL bii motb/w toagofi^ Seit 
pour.^^I Par S^id Lotpj/i ^ ne/u pas cmim gut ceste parih itp, 
«8cr^.* 4^e fix^ iiartanoe of the i^ish %aigna|^ 

TvrwMtt had disBoveied in tiie parli^entaiy piAce^diags «»k 
tlie ot^ession of Thomas, Duke of Gfoaoester, in 1398. Ho 
might, however, h^ve met with a |)etiti<m of the mercers of 
London teu jedre earlier (Mot. Pad. iii. 223). 'Die oldest 
instrument produced by Bymer is dated 1368 (vii. #26): but an 
indenture in the same idiom betwixt the. abbot and convent of 
Whitby, and Bpbert the son of John Bustard, (iated at Tork in 
1343,f is the earliest known.”;t 


BE-EanxGExoE or tm Ekgush as a Litebxbt Tonoue. 

< French metrical romances and other poetry, accordingly, con- 
, tinned to' be written in England, and in many instances by 
Englishmen,'throughout the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
Down to the end of the twelfth century verse was probably 
the only form in which romances, meaning originaliy any com¬ 
positions in the Bomanoe or French langua^, themany nai'rative 
compositions whatever, were written j in me thirteenth, a few 
may have appeared in prose; but before the close of the 
fourteenth prose had l>ocome the usnal form in ’dhich. shch 
works were produced, and many of the old metrical romances 
had been recast in thm new shape. The early French prose 
romances, however, do not, like their metrical predecessors, 
belong in any sense to the literature of this county: many of 
them were no doubt generally read for a time in England as well 
as in France; but we have no reason for Iwlieving that any of 
them were primarily addressed to .tlie English pnblip, or were 
written in England or by English subjecls, and even duiiug the 
brM space that they continued popular they seem to have been 
regarded as foreign importations. 

For the last fifty years ofi the fourteenth century', however, Bie 
Frmidi language had been rapidly losing the position it 1^ 
held among us from the middle of toe etoventh, and beccmiog 
amoi% all classes in England a foreign tongue. To toe testi- 

• “i^ohert de Onyitanes, Anglia Sacra,*! 7Ci—‘Take It as aaidl By 
StLsa^ ha was not veiy oivU who wrote this word here.'” 

t “Oharlton’sHiirtory ofWhitly, 247.” 

j Phaertation on B(HnaBoe and Blinstrelsy, pp. lxxv.-lxxxvt We have ndt 
thoi^t it neoeesaiy to preaerveSitson’s peculiar aptdlin^, adeptedt ippoisaiily, 
on no principle except that aC deviatuig irom the establuihed nsago. 
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inoiues'. abo^ ^nodnoed, of tmting inimediately b^ore 

fbe eomi&ettwment ibis change, and of Trevisa aftei^ bad 
been going <»; for ** 0 Bt a quarter of a eentnry,.inay*b#added 
irbat CbOToef'witea, pvpbaWy within ten years after tbe date 
(1385) wbidh Trevisa e»ressly notes as that of his stateftient. 
in the Prologue to his T^tament of Love, a prose wor];, which 
seetoB* have been &r advanced, if not finished, in 1392* the 
great father «of onr English poetry, shaking of those of his 
oountrymen wbcL still* persisted in writing French verse, ex¬ 
presses himself thus:—“ Certes there ben some that speke thyr 
poysy mater in Frenche, of whyche speehe the Fremdre men 
Lave as good a fantasye ^ we have in hearing of French meimes 
Englyshe.” And aftemards he adds, “Let, then, derkes 
endyten in Latyn, for they have the propei-tye in science and the 
knowingc in that facultye, and lette' Frenchmen in theyr 
Frenehe also ondyto theyr queynt tenues, for it is kjTidly 
[natural] to theyr monthes; and let us shewe our ^lasyes in 
suche wordes as we leameden of our dames tonge.” French, it 
is evident from this, although it might still be a common acquire¬ 
ment among the higher classes, had ceased to be the mother- 
tongue of agy class of Englishmen, and was only known to those 
to^hom it was taught by a master. So, tbe Prioress in the 
Coi^rbnry Tales, although she could spoak French “ Ail fayre 
and fetisly,” or neatly, spoke it only 

• “After the snole of Stratford atte Bowe, 

For B'renoho of Paris was to hire fher] unknowe.”t 


From this, as from inany other passages in old writers, we learn 
that the French taught and spoken in England had, as was indeed 
inevitable, becoqje a coiTupt dialect of the language, or at leilst 
very diifei^t from the French at Paris. But, as the foreign 

* See Tyrihitt's Account of the Wo(ks of Clmuoer, prefixed to his 
Glossary, 

t It is impossible to beiievo witli Sir Harris Nicolas, in liis otherwise very 
dear and jndieiouAife ofbQliaucer {Svo. LondTlStS; additional note, p. 142), 
thSt Oiiau(j|Br perhaps bora meant to intimate that the prioress could not 
qieok Frepoh at all, on the ground tliat the expression “ French of Str^ord- 
at-Bow" Is used in a tract published in 1386 (Feme's Blaxon of Gentrie), to- 
describe the language of Bnipish jimnidiT. In tlic first piaoe tlic plirase is not 
ttere “ a colloquial paraphrase fat ffw/l/elif’ but for the mixed French and 
Englidi, or, as it might belrcgadleti AngUoized or corrupted French. 6f omr 
lieralds. But, at any rate, can it bo supposed for a moment that Chaucer 
wonld tiAe so rouudabSut an^ fantastic a way as this of telling his readers 
BO simpte A fact, as teat his prioress eonld speak her native tongue ? He 
would neuar*baTo* spent three words upon snth a matter, much leas terce 
hues. 
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lort its hoU fotd declined in tiie (dd i?«atoido 

speed^f die tudiTO population, iKvenred by the same cifonssrf 
Ktanedr afid coprse of events ^dhioh oheched and d^ressed its 
nvil^ end having at last, after ^ing though a almost 

disyslution and pntre&wition, negnn to aanime a new oigsniza- 
tion, gradually reot^ered its ascendancy. 

We have already examined the first revolution wljioh the 
language underwent, and endeavoured to explain the manner in 
which it was brought about. It consisted in ^e disintegratum 
of tlie grammatical sj'stem of the language, and the conversion of 
it from an inflectional and synthetic into a comparatiTely non* 
inflected and analytic language. The^ vocabulary, or wbat we 
may call the substance of the language, was not changed; tiiat 
remained still purely Oothic, as it always had been; oxily.tbe 
old form or structure was broken up or obliterated. There was 
no mixtnre or infusion of any foreign element; the languago 
was as it were decomposed, but iras not adulterated, and the 
process of decomposition may be regarded as having been mamly 
the work of the eleventh century, and as having been begun by 
the Danish Conquest and consummated by the h'oman. 

This first revolution which the language undeW/mt is to be 
carefully distinguished from the second, which was brought 
about by the combination of the native with a foreign element, 
and consisted essentially in the change made in the vocabulary 
of the language by the introduction of numerous terms borrowed 
from the French. Of this latter innovation we find little traoo 
till long after the completion of the former. For nearly two 
centuries afrer the Conquest the English seems to have been 
spoken and written (to the small extent to which it was written) 
with scarcely any intermixture of Norman. Jt only, m feet, 
began to receive such intermixture after it cam^ to bq. adopted as 
the speech of tha* part of the nation which h^id^ previously 
spoken French. And this adoption was plainly the cause of the 
intemixtore. So long as it remained the language onfy of those 
who had been accustomed to speak it their infenoy, and' 
who had never known any other, it might.have gradually beooiite 
changed in its internal organization, but it could scaroeljnaoquire 
any additions from a foreign source. What should have tempted 
the Saxon peasant to substitute a Noiman term, upon any oooa* 
sion, for the word of the same meanitig w!tli which the langtoM 
of his ancestors supplied him? As for things and oocasions tor 
which new names were necessary, they must have come com¬ 
paratively little in his way; and, when they did, the «umhilities 
of his Dative tongue were sufScient tofnmish him with appro 
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" piiate foimB of eitpreBBion fTOm.its Own resources. Tlie corrup¬ 
tion of th» English, by the intermixture of French Tocables ^pust- 
hftve proceeded from those whose original language was &ench, 
and^ who wore in banits of ' constant intercounse wifli Trench 
customs, Frenfi literatuxe, and everj-thing else that was French, 
at the same time that they, occasionally at least, spoke Ei^lish. 
And this suppositicm is in perfect aocoraance with the histoncal 
ihct *69 lung as the English was the language or only a pert of 
the nation, amd the French, as it were, simggled with it for 
mastery, it remaiged uftadulterated,—when it became the speech 
of the whole people, of the higher classes as well as the lower, 
then it lost its old Teutonic purity, and received a larger alien 
admixture from the alien^ips through which it passed. Whether 
this was a fortunate circumstance, or tl^p reverse, is another 
question. It may just bo remarked, however, that the English, 
if it had been left to its own spontaneous and unassisted deve¬ 
lopment, would probably have assumed d character rqpembling 
rather that of the Dutch or the Flemish than that of^he German 
of the present day. 

The commencement of this second revolution, which changed 
tile very substance of the language, may most probably be dated 
from atont^e middle of the thirteenth century, or about a 
oegtury and a half after the completion of the first, which afiected, 
notsthe substance or vocabulary of the language, but only its 
form or grammatical system. 


Second English:— 

OOMSrdkLY CALLED S£3/J-SAX0If', 

! Hie ehief remains that we have of English verse for the first 
two centmaes afjgr the Conquest have been enumerated by Sir 
Frederic Madden in a comprehensive mragBiph of his valuable 
Introduction to the romance of Hlvelock, which we will take 
iMve to transorilie:—“ The notices by which we are enabled to 
tr^ the rise of our^axon poetry frofli the Saxon period to the 
end of tha twelfth century are few and scanty. We may, indeed, 
comprirt them all in the Song of Canute recorded by the monk 
of Ely [Hist. Elyens. p. 60j apud Gale], who wrote about 1166 ; 
the woWs put into the mouth of Aldred archbishop of York, 
who died m 1069 [W. Malfiiesb. de Gest. Pontif. 1. i. p. 271] ; 
the verses ascribed tto St*Godrio, the hemit of Finchale, who 
died in 1170 [Hits. Biblit^. Poet.]; the few lines preserved by 
Lamhnr^Thiat^amdoa attributed -to th% same period [Hits. Ano. 
Songs, Diss. p. xxviii.]; and the prophecy said to have been setup 
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tou^e lost its hold and declined in pnriiy, the old Teutoaio 
speecli, of the native population, favou^ hy the same cirouni* 
etanow aftd cojwse of events which ched^ and depressed its 
rival, and having at last, after going through a {ftocess almost 
of diftjolution and putrefaction, begun to assume a new oiganiza- 
tion, gradually recc^ered its ascendancy. 

"We have already examined the first revolution wljioh the 
language underwent, and endeavoured to explain the manner in 
which it was brought about. It consisted in Jji® disintegration 
of the grammatical system of the language, and the conversion of 
it from an inflectional and synthetic into a comparatively non- 
inflected and analytic language. The, vocabulaiy, or what wo 
may call the snl^tanco of the language, was not chained; that 
remained still purely Gothic, as it had been; only tho 

old form or structure was broken up or obliterated. There was 
no mixtui-e or infusion of any foreign element; the language 
was as ft were decomposed, but was not adulterated, and tho 
process of decomposition may be regarded as having been mainly 
the work of the eleventh century, and as having been begun by 
the Banish Conquest and consummated by tho Norman. 

This first revolution which tho language undeW^nt is to bo 
carefully distinguished from the second, which was brougjit 
about by the combination of the native with a foreign element, 
and consisted essentially in tho change made in the vocabulary 
of the language by the introduction of nuraerons terms borrowed 
from the French. Of this latter innovation wc find little trace 
till long after the completion of the former. For nearly two 
centuries after the Conquest the English .seems to have been 
spoken and written (to the small extent to which it was written) 
with scarcely any intermixture of Norman. Jt only, in fact, 
began to receive such intermixture after it camg. to bt^dopted as 
the speech of that part of the nation whicH had, previously 
spokon French. And this adoption was plainly the cause of the 
intermixture. So long as it remained the language only of those 
who had been accustomed to speak it frota thefir infancy, and' 
who had never known any other, it mighthave gradually beooifie 
changed in its internal organization, but it could soarcely«acquire 
any additions from a foreign source. What should have tempted 
the Saxon peasant to substitute a NoJman tenn, upon any occa¬ 
sion, for the word of the same meaning w!th which the language 
of his ancestors supplied him ? As for things and occasions for 
which new names were necessary, they must have come com¬ 
paratively little in his way; and, when they did, \he wpabilities 
of his pativo tongue were sufficient to famish hipi with appro 
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jmate forms of expression from its own resources. Tlio corrup¬ 
tion of the English by the intermixture of French vocables pmst- 
have proceeded from those whose original language was l^nch, 
and who were in habits of constant intercuuase wifti Trench 
customs, Frenth literatu* 6 , and everything else that was French, 
at the same time that they, occasionally at least, spoke Eiiglish. 
And this supposition is in perfect accordance wi% the historical 
fact. *80 long as the English was the language of only a part of 
the nation, a*id the French, as it were, struggled with it for 
mastery, it romai))ed unadulterated;—when it became the speech 
of the whole people, of the higher classes as rvell as of the lower, 
then it lost ite old Teutonic purify, and received a larger alien 
admixture from the alienjiips through which it passed. Whether 
this was a fortunate circumstauee. or thp reverse, is anotlier 
question. It may just be remarked, however, that the English, 
if it had been left to its own spontaneous and unassisted deve¬ 
lopment, would probably have assumed d chaiuctcr rq)jetabliug 
rather that of Iho IJutoh or the Flemish than that of^ho German 
of the present day. 

The commeneement of this second revolution, which changed 
the verj’ substance of the language, may most probably bo dated 
from about ^Lo middle of the thirteenth centurj’, or about a 
cegtnry and a half after the completion of the first, which alfeote<l, 
not«the substance or vocabulary of the language, but oirly its 
form or grammatical sj-stem. 


SEarsn Exolish:— 

CO.MMdkLY CALLED SEMJSAXON. 

i The chief remains tliat we have of English verse for the first 
two centuries af)^!' the Conquest have been enurneiuted by Sir 
Frederic Madden in a comprehensive mragjftph of his valuable 
Introduction to the romance of Hkveloek, wliieh wo will take 
leave to transcribe ;—“ The notices by which we are enabled to 
trjoe the rise of our^axon poetry frofii the Saxon period to the 
end of the twelfth century are few and scanty. W'e may, indeed, 
ooinprisb them all in the Song of ('anute recorded by the monk 
of Ely [Hist. Elyens. p. 50^ apnd Gale], who wrote about 1166; 
the woifis put into the mouth of Aldred archbishop of York, 
who died in 106!) ('VV. AlaliSresb. de Gest, Tontif. 1. i. p. 271] ; 
the verses ascribed *10 St* Gialrio, the heimit of Finchale, who 
died in 1170 [Kits. Biblii%r. I’oet.]; Ihe few lines preserved by 
LaralmrdoftnatJaraden attributed to thh same period [Hits. Ano. 
Sungs, Diss. p. xx viii.]; and the prophecy said to have been set up 
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at Here in the year 1189, as recorded by Benedict Abbas, 
Ho\eden, and the Chronicle of Lanercost (^ts. Metr. Kom. Diss. 
p. lxxiii.i. To the same reign of Henry IJ. are to be aaeigned 
the me'triral compositiona of Layamon [MS. Cott Cal. A. ix,, and 
Otho C. xiiL] and Onn [MS. Jnn. 1], and also the'legends of St. 
Eatl&rine, St Margaret, and St Julian [MS. Bodl. 34], ‘frith 
some ffflw otljers, ^rom ■which we may learn with tmerable 
accuracy the state of the language at that time, and its gradual 
formation from the Sason to the shape it subsequently assumed. 
From this period to the middle of the' next-century nothing 
occurs to which we can affix any certain date; but we shall pro¬ 
bably not err in ascribing to that interval the poems ascribed to 
John do Guldevorde [MSS. Cott. Cal. A • ix., Jes. Coll. Oxon. 29], 
the Biblical History, [MS. Bennct Cant. B. 11] and Poetical 
Paraphrase of the Psums [MSS. Cott. Vesp. D. vii.. Coll. Bonn. 
Cant. O. 6, Bodl. 921] quoted by Warton, and the Moral Ode 
published by Hickea*[MSS. Digby 4, Jes. Coll. Oxon. 29]. 
^tween tlv? years 1244 and 1258, wo know, was ■written the 
versification of part of a meditation of St. Augustine, as proved 
by the ^e of the prior who gave the MS. to the Durham Library 
[MS. Eccl. Dun. A. iii. 12, and Bodl. 42]. Soon^aftor this time 
also were composed the earlier Songs in Bitson anCPBercv (1204), 
■with a few more pieces ■which it is unnecessary to particnlarife. 
This ■will bring us to the close of Henry llJ.’s reign and begin¬ 
ning of his successor’s, the period assigned by our poetical 
antiquaries to the romances of Sir IVistrem,-Kyng Ifom, and 
Kyng Alesanndor.” * u 

The verse that has been preserved of the song composed by 
Cannte as he was one day rowing on the ^sen, while the holy 
music came floating on the air and along the water from the choir 
of the neighbouring minster of Ely—a song which ■w'o are told 
by the historian continued to his day, aftej; tiro Japse of a 
century and a half,ito be a universal popular fevouritp f—is very 
nearly such English as wasVritten in the fourteenth century. 
ITxis interesting fragment properly falls to be given as the first 
of our specimens:— ' ‘ 

Meric simpen the muncches hiniien El)' 

'I'ha Cnut (/'bing rew there by; 

Boweth, cnihtes, noer the lajjt. 

And bere we thes muncches sneng, 

• The Aneicnt English Bomanoe of Havslok tly; Dane; Introdncticai, 
p. xUx. Wo have tratisferred tlio references#inclosed in brackets, from the 
bottom of the page to the text^ , 

t Qua usque hodie in choris pnbUee eantantur, et in proverRis menro- 
antnr. 
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That is, literally,— 

Meny (sweetly) sung the monks within Ely 
That (when) Onnte King rowed thereby: 

]}pw, knights, near the land. 

And hear wethese monks’ song. 

Being in verse and in rhyme, it is probably that the '^or^ are 
reported in their original form; they cannot, at aiJjr rate, be much 
altered. • 

The not very ^lerionl address of Archbishop Aldred to Ursns 
Earl of Worcester, -who refused to fake down one of hjs castles 
the ditch of which encroached upon a monastic churchyard, con¬ 
sists, as rejKirted by N^ilHam of Malmesbury (who hy-thc-by 
praises its elegance) of only tw'o short lines 

IlafGst thoii* Urse.? 

Have tliou God’s curse. 

The hymn of St. Godric has more of an antique ehameter. It 
is thus given by Bitson. who professes to have collated the Boyal , 
MS. 5 F. vii., and the Ilarleiau MS. 3‘i2, and refers also to Matt. 
I’arisicnsis Ilistoria, pp, 119, 120, edit. 1640, and to (MS. Cott.) 
Kero IX. v^- • 

Saiutc Marie [clane] vjrgino, 

Mfidcr illicsu Oristes Nazareiie, 

On fo [or foiig], schiH, help tliin Godric, 

Oil fnug bring hegilicli with the in Godes riclie, 

.S.'iinle Marie, Christe's bur, 
kinidens clenhad, modcres flur, * 

Dilic min sinno [w scimenl, riK in min mod, 
bring ni» to winho with the selfd God. 

“ By the n,ssl<tanco of the Latin versions,” adds Eitson, “ one 
is enabled to gjvc it literally in English, as follows:—Saint 
Maiy [chaste i virgin, mother of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, take, 
shield, help thy Godric; take, bring him quickly with thee 
into God's ki^dom. Saint Mary, (.Christ’s chamber, purity' of a 
Viaidon, flower of » mother, destroy* my sin, reign in my mind, 
bring n»o to dwell with the only Gml.” 

Tw(t other short compositions of the same poetical eremite are 
much in the s.'uno style, pne is a couplet said to have been sung 
to him by the spirit ^r ghost of his sister, who appeared to him* 
after her death and thus aSsured him of her happiness ;—• 

• That in, flightcBt thou (art thou coIImI) ? Malmesbury'a Latin translation* 
is, “ yscarjn Ursns: liaboas Dei nialedictiouem.” But the first line seems to 
be interfbgaflve. * 
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Crist and Sninte Marie swa oo scamei me iledde 
That ic on this erde ne silde with mine bare fote itteddc. 

Which jEitsoa translates:—“ Christ and Mary, thus supported, 
have me brought^ that I on earth should not with (Uiy bare foot 
timd.” 

The other is a hymn to St Nicholas:— 

’’ Sainte Nicholacs, fJodcs druth, 

Tymhre ns fairc scono hiis. 

At thi biirtli, at thi hare, n 
Sainte Nicholaes, bring us wcl therdt 

“ That is,” says IJitson, “ .Saint Nicholas, God’s lover, btiild us a 
fair beautiful house. At thy birth, at t’ly bier. Saint Nicholas, 
bring us safely thither.” •> 

As for the rhymes given by Lambarde and Camden as of the 
twelfth century, they can hardly in the shape in which we have 
them he (|f anything like that antiquity: tlicy are, in fact, in 
the oommon,Engli.sli of the sixteentb century. Lambarde (in 
bis Dictionary of England, p. 3(1) tells us that a rabble of Flem¬ 
ings and Normans bronght over in 1173 by Kobert Earl of 
Leicester, when they .were assembled on a bqatli near St. 
Edmonds Bury, “ fell to dance and sing, 

lIoinK! WyliUin, hopj® Wyllykin, 

Inglaiid is ihytie and myne, &c.” 

Cfimden’s story is that rTugli Bigott, Earl of Norfolk,, in the 
reign of Stephen used te boast of the impregnable stren^h of bis 
castle of Bungey after this fashion:— 

“ Were I in my castle of Bungey, 
ir];on the river of Wavency, 

1 would ne care for the king of Cockofiey.” • 

What Sir Frederick Madden describes as “ thv ])roftiecy said 
to have been set up at Here ii{ the year 118!) ” is given by ititsun 
as folbws;— 

Whan thu sees in Here hert yrcret, , 

Than snleu Engles in three he ydelet; 

That an into Yrland al to late waSe, 

That other into Puille mid prude bileve. 

The thridde into Airhahcn heel all wreken dreebogen. 

These' linos, which he calls a “ spdeimen of Englisli poetry, 
apparently of the same age ” (the latter part of the 12th century), 
' Bitson says are preserved by Itenedictus'Abbas, by Hovedon, and 
by the Chronicle of Laneicost; and ho professes‘to ^v« tliom, 
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and the account by which they are introduced, from “the 
former,” by which he mcous die firet of the three. But in truth 
the verses do not ocaur as he ha.s printed them in spy, of the 
places to whiejj ho refers. And there is no grouild for supposing, 
thet they were ever inscribed or set up upon anj- liunse at 
“ Here ” or elsewhere. \\'hat is said Iwth liy Benedict and 
Hoveden (who employ nearly the same woMs) is siinfly that 
the figltao of a hart was set upon the pinnacle of the house, in 
order, as was believed, that the projihccy contained in the verses 
might be acoomplishc&—which prophecy, wo are told im¬ 
mediately before, had been found engraven in ancient charac¬ 
ters upon stone tables in the neighbourhood of the place. It is 
clearly intended to be sUKed that the prophecy was much older 
than the building of the house, and tlie erection of the figure of 
a stag, in the year 1190. 


The Brut of Layamon. 

Layamon, or, as ho is also called, Laweman—for the old cha¬ 
racter represented in this instance by our modem i/ is really 
only a guttural (and by no means either a or a z, by which it 
is sometimes rendered)—tells us himself that he was a priest, 
and'that he resided at Eniley, near Kadstone, or Bedstone, 
which apjiears to have been what is now called Arley Begis, or 
Lower AuJey, on the western liank of the Severn, in Worcester¬ 
shire. lie seems to say that he w'as employed in the services of 
the church at that place;—“ thor he bock radde ” (there ho 
book read). And Ihot only additional information that he gives 
us respecting himself is, that his father’s name was Leovenath 
(or Leuea, as it ill given in the later of the two texts). 

His Brut^r tj^’onicle of Britain (from tho arriv^ of Brutus 
to the deatlk of King Cadwalader in A.n. 68?), is in the main, 
though with many addition.^, a traiislation of the French Bnit 
d’Angleterre of the Anglo-Norman poet Waco, which is itself 
a translation, also wiBi considerable additions from other 
sources, of Goofiroy of Monmouth’s Latin Historia Britonum, 
which again professes, and probably with truth, to be trans¬ 
lated from a Welsh or Broljpn original. 8o that the genealogy 
of tho four versions or forms of the ‘narrative isfirst, a 
original, believed to oe £ow lost; secondly, tho Latin of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth; thirdly, tho French of Waee; fourthly, 
the English of Layamon.* Tho Celtic or British version is of 
unkno«m*dfto; *the Latin is of tho eaflier, the French of tho 
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latter, lialf of tbe twelfth century; and that of Layamon would 
appear to have been completed in the first years of the thirteentli. 
We shall encounter a second English tirnslation fiom Wace’s 
French before the middle of the fourteenth. 

The existence of Layamon’s Chronicle had long been known, 
but ft had attracted very little attention till comparatively recent 
times, rit is .merely mentioned even by Warton and I^rwhitf— 
the latter only remarking (in his Es^y on the Language and 
Vemfieation of Chancer), that, “though the greatest part of 
this work of Layamon i-escmbles the old Saxen poetry, without 
rhyme or metre, yet he often intermixes a number of short 
verses of unequal lengths, hut rhyming togetlier pretty ejmotly, 
and in some places he has imitated not -msuccessfuUy the regular 
octosyllabic measure of his French original.” George Ellis, in 
his Specimens of the Early English Poets, originally pub¬ 
lished in 1790, was, we believe, the first to introduce Layamon 
to the general reader, by giving an extract of considerable 
length, with explanatory annotations, from what he described 
as his “ very curious work,” which, he added, never had been, 
and probably never would be, printed. Subsequently another 
considerable specimen, in every way mnch mor^ carefully and 
learnedly odi^, and accompanied with a literal translation 
throughout into the modem idiom, Tvas presented hj’ Mr. Gi'.sst 
in his History of English Hbj-thuis, 18:$8 (ii. 113-123). But 
now the whole work has been edited by Sir Frederic Madden, 
for the Society of Antiquaries of London, in three volumes 8vo. 
1847. This splendid-publication, besides a Literal Translation, 
Notes, and a Grammatioal Glossary, contains the Bmt in two 
texts, separated from each other by an interval api>arently of 
about hUf a century, and, whether regarded in reference to 
the philological, to say nothing of the historical, value and 
importance of Layamon’s work, or to the ad'uiraKe and alto- 
^ther satisfactorj^ manner yn which the old chicviicle is ex¬ 
hibited and illustrated, may fairly be characterized as by fer 
the most acceptable present that has been made to the-students 
of early English literature in our day. 

His editor conceives that we may imfely assume Layamon’s 
English to bo that of North Worcestershire, the district In which 
he lived and wrote. But this westesn dialect, he contends, was 
also that of the southern ‘jjart of the island, having in fact 
originated to the south of the Thames, whence, he says, it 
gr^ually extended itself “ as far as rho courses of the Severn, 
the Wye, the Tame, and the Avon, and more oy less pervaded 
the counties of Glouoesfershire, Worcestershire, Herefordshire, 
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Warwickshire, and Oxfordshire,”—besides presvailing “ throngh- 
oiit the chansel counties from east to west,”—notwithstanding 
that seveial of the oonnties that have been named, and that of 
Worcester e^cially, had belonged es{)ecially to tlio ^ncm-Saxon 
kingdom of Mercia. “The language of Layamon,” he farther 
holds, “ belongs to that transition period in which the gAund- 
work of Anglo-Saxon phraseology and 'grammar stiU*existed, 
altbotfgh gradually yielding to the influence of the popular 
terms of spehch. We find in it, as in the later portion of the 
Saxon Chroniclef mafked indications of a tendency to adopt 
those terminations and sounds which characterise a language 
in a state of change, and which arc apparent also in some other 
branches of the Teutonic tongue.” As showing “ the progress 
made in fl.he evurse of two centuries in departing from the 
ancient and purer grammatical forms, as found in Anglo-Saxon 
manuscripts,” he mentions “the use of a as an article;—the 
change of the Anglo-Saxon terminations a and a» inhi« and en, 
as well as the disregard of inflexions and genders;—the mas¬ 
culine forms giyon to neuter nouns in the plural;—the neglect 
of the feminine terminations of adjectives and pronouns, and 
confusion between the definite and indefinite declensions ; the 
introduction'of the preposition to before infinitives, and occa- 
sitnal use of weak preterites of verbs and participles instead of 
string;—^the constant occurrence of eu for on in the plurals of 
verbs, and frequent elision of the final e ;—together with the 
uncortaip.ty in the rale for the government of prepositions.” 
In the earlier text one of the most striking peculiarities is 
what has been termed the nannathu, defined by Sir Frederic 
as “ consisting of ike addition of a final n to certain cases of 
nouns and adjectives, to some tenses of verbs, and to several 
other parts of !-])oech.” The western dialect, of which both 
texts, audaspeQ^dl.y the earlier, exhibit strong marks, is further 
described us perceptible in the “ teniu'nationrof the present tense 
plural in tit, and infinitives in i, ie, or y; the forms of the plural 
personal pron^ns, Iteo, heore, heom; the frequent oocuirence of 
tjje prefix « before p*st participles; tEe use of v for f; and pre¬ 
valence ef the vowel u for i or y, in such words as dude, htdde, 
huUe, pttte, Imre, &o.” “But,” it is added, “on comparii^the 
two texts carefully together, some remarkable variations are 
apparent in the later, ^hiwi seem To arise, not from its having 
bwn composed at a more'reoent period, but from the iiffusion 
of an Ai^lian or (Northern element into the dialect.” From 
these indications the leaVnod editor is disposed to think that 
the late* tSxt ** may have been composed or transcribed in one 
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vf tiie coimties conterminous to tiie Anglian border, and he 
suggests that “perhaps we might fix on the eastern side of 
Leioest^r^ire as the locality." • 

One thing in Hhe English of Layamon that is eminently de- 
servi^ of notice with reference to the'hietoiy of the lan|ha^ 
is thievery small amount of the French or Latin element tot is 
found iif it. u Thtf feet itself,” Sir F. Madden observes, “ of a 
translation of Wace’s poem by a priest of one of the tuldland 
counties is sufficient evidence how widely the knowledge of the 
writings of the tromires was dispersed, md i* would ap})ear a 
natural consequence, that not only the outward form of the 
Anglo-Norman versification, but also tot many of to terms 
used in the original would bo borrovted. 'J'liis, however, is 
but true in a very trifling degree, compared with to* extent of 
the work; for, if we number the w'ords derived from to French 
(oven including some that may have come directly from to 
Latin), wo do not find in the earlier text of Layamon's poem so 
many as fifty, several of which were in usage, us appears by the 
Saxou Chronicle, previous to to middle of the twelfth centurj’. 
Of this number the later text retains about thirty, and adds to 
them rather more than forty which are not found, Jn the earlier 
version ; so tot, if we reckon ninety words of Fremslj origin in 
both texts, containing together more than 5(i,800 lines, wo shall 
able to form a tolerably correct estimate how little tlie iSig- 
lish languagfl was really affected by Ibieign converse, oven as 
late as the middle of the thirteenth century.”* • 

Layamon's poem extfends to nearly 32,250 lines, or more than 
double to length of Waco’s Unit. This may indicate to 
amount of the. additions which to English chronicler has 
made to his French original. Tliat, however, is only one, 
thongh to chief, of several preceding workfc to which he 
professes himself to have been indebto. Fie ofPn account 
is;— 

no nom tha Englisca hoc 
'J’ha makedt Scint Heda; 

An odier he nom on I.atin, 

Tha makedo tkiintc Albin, 

And the feire Austin, 

The fuUuht brontc hideuin. 

Hoc he nom tlie thridde^ 

Leide tber amidden, 


FxeiiacoxxiU. 
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Tha makcile a Frenchis dercj 
W'ace was ihoten, 

'ITie #cl contlie M'ritcn, 

And lie hoe yef thare aetheWn 
Aclienor *tbe wes Henries queue, 
Tbes boyes binges, 
l^aynmun leide tboos boo, 

And Iba leaf wende. 

He heom loofliche bi-lioold 
T.ithc Uni lieu Urihten. 
rttberen be iiom mid fingren, 
And fiode on boofellc. 

And tba sutbe word 
Sette tii-jSitherc, 

And tha tbre boc 
Tbruinde to ane. 


That is, literally:— 

He took the English book 
That Saint Jiede made; 

Another he took in Latin, 

That Saint Albiu made. 

And the lair Austin, 

That b..(itisin brought hither in. 

Tile third laiok he took, 

[And] laid there in midst, 

That made a French clerk, 

AYocc was [he] called, 

That well could write. 

And he it gave to the noble 
Eleanor, tliat was Henry’s queen, 

Tlie liigli king’s. * 

^.ayauiou laid ' before him] these books 
And tlic leaves tnriied. 
i^Ie them lovingly belicld; 

Merciful to him ixi [l[|c] Lord. 

Feather (lien) he twik with liiigers, 

^ And wrote on hook-skin, 

' Andsthe true words 
Set together. 

And the three hooks 
Compressed into one, 

• 

Hi» English hook vAis nt> donbt the translation into the ver- 
tiaoiilar tongue, commot^j’ attributed to King Alfred, of Bede’s 
Ecclesiastical History, ^icli Layamon does not seem to have 
kiiotyi to have been originally writtea in Latin. What he says 
about fiis Latin book is unintelligible. St Austin died in 
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A.B. 604; and the only Albin of whom anything is knovm waa; 
Albm abbot of St. Austin’s at Canterbniy^ who is mentioned by 
Bede e& osie of the persons to whom he was indebted for assist¬ 
ance in the compilation of his History j, but be li^ed more^an 
a ceiftury after St. Austin (or .Augustine). Some Latin chronicle, 
however, Layamon evidently Imd; and his scholarship, there¬ 
fore, extended to an acquaintance with two other topgucs in 
addition to the now obsolete classic form of his ovnt. 

The principal, and indeed almost the wily,^ passage in Laya¬ 
mon’s poem from which any inference can be drawn as to the 
precise time when it was written, is one near the end .HI, 
979-80) in which, speaking of the tax palled Itome-feoh, Bome- 
Bcot, or Peter-pence, ho seems to express a doubt whether it will 
much longer continue to be paid— 

Prihle wat hu Icmgo 

Tlieo lagen bcuUcb ilaoste 

(The Lord knows how long 

The law shall last). 

This his learned editor conceives to allude to a resistance which 
it appears was made to the collection of the lax''}:j;_King .lohn 
and the nubility in the year 120.5; and that siqiposition, he 
further suggests, may be held to be fortified by the nianne^'^in 
which Queen Eleanor, who had retired to Aquitaine on the 
accession of John, and died abroad at an advanced age in 1204, 
is spoken of in the pasgago quoted above from what we may crfl 
the Preface, written, ho doubt, after the work was finished— 

“ Aolienor, the ms Henries qnene.” 

“ The struottoo of Layamon’s poem,” Sr .Frederic observes, 

“ consists partly of lines in which the alHterative system of the 
Anglo-Saxons is preserved, and partly of conplet^f unequal 
length rhiming together. Many couplets, indei.-a,'wcnr which 
have both of these forms, whilst otbera are often met with which 
iwssess neither. The latter, therefore, must hove depended 
wholly on acoentuatiou, or have been corrupted Sa trahscription. 
'Jlie relative proportion of each of those forms is not to be asew- 
tained without extreme difiSculty, since the author uses them 
eveiywhere intermixed, and slides from alliteration to rliime, or 
from rhime to alliteration, in a mann6r perfectly arbitrary. The 
alliterative portion, however, prodoncinatbs on the whole greatly 
over the lines rhiming together, even iju'-ludiug the imperfect or 
assonant terminations, which are very frequent.” Mr. Guest, 
Sir Frederic notes, has drown by the specimen which be bas 
given with the accents marked in his English Rhythms (ii, 114- 
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124), “ that the rhiming couplets of Jjayamon are founded on the 
models of accentuated Anglo-Saxon rhythms of four, five, slat, or 
seven accents.” 

Laj^amon’s poetical mgrit, and ,also his value as an original 
authmty, are rated rather high by his editor. His additiclis to 
and amplifications of Wace, we are told, cugsist in thoi earlier 
part of^ ^e work “ principally of the speeches placed in the 
mouths (tf difiarent personages, which aie often given with quite 
a dramatic effect.” “ The text of Wace,” it is added, “ is enlarged 
throughout, and in many passages to such an extent, particularlj’’ 
after the biith of Arthur, that one lino is dilated into twentj'; 
names of persons and loq|ilities are constantly supplied, and not 
unfrequent^y interpolations occur of entirely new matter, to the 
extent of more tluui an hundred lines. Layamon often embel¬ 
lishes and improves on his copy; and the meagre narrative of 
the French poet is heightened by grajihic touches and details, 
which give liiin a just claim to Ije consideied, not^as* a mere 
tianslator, but as an original writer.” 


The OnjicLUM. 

.Another metrical work of consideraldo extent, tliat known us 
the Ormulum, from Orm, or Ormin, which appears to have been 
the name of the writer, has been usually assigned to the same, or 
nearly theTsamo age with the Brut of Lay|imon. It exists only 
in a single manuscript, which there is some reason for believing 
to be the author’s autograph, now preserved in the Bodleian 
Library among thf T)uuks bequeathed b)- the' great scholar 
Francis Junius, t^o appears to Imvo purchased it at the Hagtie 
in 1659 at jhe sal e of the books of his deceased friend Janus 
Ulitins, or yftMf'(van Vliet), also an eminqiut philologist and 
book-collector. It is a folio volume,•consisting of 90 parchment 
leaves, besides 29 others inserted, upon which the poetry is 
written in' douWe cqjnmns, in a stiff hut distinct hand, and 
without division into vctbcb, so that the work had always been 
a^uir.ud Jo bo.in prose till ite metrical character was pointed out 
by Tyrwhitt in his edition of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, 1775. 
Accordingly no mention is* made #f it by Waa ton, the first; 
volume ^ whoso llistofy was published in 1774. But itf had 
previously been rcfep'ei^ by llickcs and others; and it has 
attracted a large sWo of the attention of all recent investigators 
of the Jiistosy of the language. It has now been printed in full, 
under the title, of The Ormulnm; Now first edited from the 
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Original Mannscript in the Bodieian, with Notes and a glossary’, 
by •Robert Meadows White, D.D., late Fellow of St. Ma^ 
Magdalene Coyege, and formerly Professor of Anglo-Saxon in 
the University of Oxford; 2 vols. 8 vq^O xford, at the University 
Frew, 1852. 

The prmulum i^ described by Dr. White as being “ a series of 
Homilies, in'an imperfect state, composed in metr§ .without 
alliteration, and, except in very few cases, also without rhyme; 
the subject of the HomiliesT being suppHed ^ those portions of 
the New Testament which were read in the daily seivice of the 
Church.” The plan of the ■writer is, we are fnrtber told, “ first 
to give a paraphrastic version of the Gospel of the day, adapting 
the matter to the rules of his yerse, twUr such verbal additions 
as were required for that purpose. He then adds an exposition 
of the subject in its doctrinal and practical bearings, in tho 
treatment of which he borrows copiously from tho writings of 
St. Augustine and JElfric, and occasionally from those of Beda.” 
“Some idea,” it is added, “may be formed of the extent of 
Ormin’s labours when wo consider that, out of the entire series 
of Homilies, provided for norirly the whole of the yearly service, 
nothing is left beyond the text of tho lhirty-secoii|,” We have 
still nearly ten thousand long lines of the work, or nearly 
twenty thousand as Dr. AVhite prints them, ■with the fifteen 
syllables di^vidod into two sections, the one of eight tho other of 
seven syllables,—the latter, which terminates in an unaccented 
syllable, being prosodically equivalent to one of six, so that the 
whole is simply our still common alternation of the eight-syllabled 
and tho six-syllablod line, only without either rhyme or even 
alliteration, which makes it as pure a species of blank verse, 
though a different species, as that which is now in use. 

The list of the texts, or subjects of the Homilies, as preserved 
in the manuscript, extends to 242, and it appiSjf jo be imper¬ 
fect. Grmin plainly' claims to have completed his long self- 
imposed task. Here is the beginning of tho Dedication to his 
brother Walter, which stands at tho head pf the-work: — 

Ku, hrotherr Wallterr, brotherr min 
[Now, brother Walter, brother mine] 

Aiftorr the ilaeshcs kiude; 

[After the flesh’s kind (or' nature)] 

Auad hrotherr min i CrMstenfulom 

[And brother mine in Christendom (or Ohrist’c kingdom)] 
Thurrh fulluhht anti tlmrrR'YiWwthe; 

[Through baptism and through truth] 

Amid hrotherr min i Godfs-s 1ms, 

[And brother mine In Coil’s h luae] , 
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Yet 0 lie thride wiae, 

[Yet <lp (in) the third wise] 

Thnrrh thatt witt hafetm takenn b» , 

■ [Tbeugh t^at we two hare takes both] 

An rcgliellboc to folghenn,. 

[One rule-book to follow] 

TJnndcrr kauunnkegs bad and Ii% 

[Under canmiic’s (canon's) rank aiid inej 
* Swa sninm Sannt Awwatin sette; 

[So as iSt. Austin set (or ruled)] 

Icc Safe don «wa suinm tlui badd 
[1 have done so as thou bade] 

Aimd forthedd to thin wille; 

[And perfdnied ihve thine will (wish)] 

Icc hafc wound inntill Knnglissh 
[1 hare wended (turned) into English] 

Goddspolloss Imllghe laro, 

[Gospel's holy loir] 

Afitcrr tliatl little witt tatt me 
[After that little wit that me] 

5Iin Drihhtin hafetlitb Jenodd. 

[My Loi-d hatli lent] 

Oina jviiiiar\:«I)1e feature in this English is evidently gome- 
thing very ^>eculiftr Li the spelling. And the same system 
is <))i)sorvod throngliout the woik. It is found on a slight 
ex.'tmiiintinn to consist in the duplication of the consonant 
whenever it follows a vowel having an)' other than the sound 
which is now for the most part indicated by the annexation of a 
silent e to tte single consonant, or what Aay be called the name 
sound, being that by which the vowel is commonly named or 
spoken of in our modem English. Thus pane would by Ormin 
be written pan, bjit pan paim; mean men, but men menn; pine jiiii, 
but jUsM pinn; own on, but on onn; tune fun, but tun tunn. This, as 
Mr. Guest Uasopsiuted out, is, after all. only a^rigorous carrj’ing 
out of a pj'illciple which has always been applied to a certain 
extent in English orthography,—as m'taVp, or tall, bei-ry, icitty, 
fdly, dull, as cunyared with iak, leer, tchUe, lone, muk. The effect, 
however, in (Irmin’s work is on a hasty inspection to make his 
English ^dum much more mde and antique than it really is. The 
entry of the MS. in the catalogue of Vlict’s library, as quoted 
by IJr. White, describes it as an oli^ Swedish or Gothic l)Ook. 
Other early notices speak of it as scrai-Saxon, or half Danish, or 
possibly old Scottish.. I^von TIiokes appears to have regarded it 
■us belonging to the tifkt agf after the ('on(]ncst. 

Oriiihi altj/cligs the bigbest iinportan(y 5 to bis poculi.ar system 
of ortlni^tapby. Nevertheless, in quoting whatTio says npon 
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<tie, subject in a subsequent passage of bis Dedication wa 
'Mali take tbe liberty, for the sake of giving a clear and just idea 
of hisladgjiageito a reader of the present day, to strip it of a 
disguise ■which so greatly esaggeratea apparent* antiquity;— 

AndfWhasc willcn shall this book 

' [And whoso ohaii wisli this book] 

Eft other sithe writeii, 

[After (wards) (an) other time (to) wrltej 

Him biddo icc that he’l write rightj,, 

[Him bid I that he iti write rightj 
Swa sum this book him teacneth, 

[ho as this book him tcarheth) 

Alt thwert out after that it il 
[All athwart (or through) out alter that (or what) it is] 

Upo this firste bisne. 

[Upon this first examplel 
AVith all snilk rime als here is set 
[With all such rhyme as here is set] 

’ With all sc felc w'onles 
[With all so many words] 

And tat bo Icwke well tliat he 
[And that he look well that be] 

An bookstaff write twies 
[A letter write twice] 

Eywbcre there it upo this book 

[Whci’evcr there (or where) it U[xm thia bookj 
Is written o that wise. 

[Is written on (or in) that wise] 

Looko In well that hc’t write sway 
[Look he well that he it write so] 

For he ne may nought dies 
[Kor he may not else] 

On English writen right te word, 

[On for in) English write right tlie worn] 

That wife lie well to soothe. fir so ■' 

[ISiat Wot (or know) he well to (or for) sooth (or truth)] 

Thus presented, Ormin’s Eugli.sh certainly seems to differ 
much less from that of the pro-sent day than‘ffjaywnon's. Ills 
vocabulary may have as little in it of any foreign admixture: 
but it appears to contain many fevrer ■words '^at have now 
become obsolete; and both his grammar and his construction 
have mnch more of a modem charadtor and air. 

On the whole, it may be tissumcd thaf, while wo have a dialect 
founded on that of the Saxons specijtyjr called in Layamon, 
we have a specially Anglian form of national'language in the 
Ormulum; and porhapsithat distinction will be enuigh, without 
supposing any considerable difference of date, to explain the 
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lingnistio differences between the two. There is good reason tbr 
believing that tlie Aifglian part of the country shook eff the 
shackles of th(^ old inneutional system' sooner tlian the Saxon, 
and that our modem comparatively uniuflectod and analytic 
English was at least in its earliest stage morn the product of 
Anglian than of purely Saxon influences, ana is fo bo held as 
liaving gft)wn^np rather in the northern and' north-eastern.parts 
of the country than in tl>e southern or south-western. 


Till* Akcren Kiwle. 

There is Slso to be mentioned, along with the Brut of Layamon 
and tl># Ormnlum, a work of considerable extent in prose which 
has been assigned to the same intercsting poriod in the history of 
ilie language, the Ancren Kiwle, that is, the Aneborftes’, or 
rather Anchoresses’, Kule, being a treatise on the duties of the 
monastic life, wi'itten evidently by an ecclesiastic, and probably 
one in a position of eminence and authority, for tiie direction of 
three ladies to ','^om it is addressed, and who, with their domestic 
seivantfi or Idj- sisters, appear to have formed the entire coni- 
rauai|y of a religious house situated at Tarente (otherwise called 
TarrantrKaines, Kaineston, or Kingston) in Dorsetshire. This 
work too hfis now been' printed, having been edited for the 
Camden Society in 18,53 by the Kev. .Tamos Morton, B.D. It is 
]'reserved in'four manuscripts, three of thW in the Cottonian 
Collection, the other l)clonging to Corpus Christi College, Cam¬ 
bridge ; and fh6re is Slso in the Library of Magdalen College. 
Oxford, a Latin text of tho greater part of it. The entire work 
extends to eight farts, or Books, which in the printed edition 
cover 215 qtawAiropages. Mr. Morton, who jhas appended to 
an apparentJj* Ciireful representation c)f tho ancient text both a, 
glossary and a version in the language of the present day, has 
clearly shown, in (ipposifion to the commonly received opinion, 
that.the work was orifinally written in English, and tliat flio 
Latin in so* far as it goes is only a translation. This, indj^ed, 
might havd been inferred as most probable in such a case, on tlio 
mere ground that wo Irave here a clergyman, however learned, 
drawing uj) a manual »f ppetioal religious instruction ^or 
readers of tho other soj^ven without tho special proofs which 
Mr. Morton has brougWlior^ard. • The conclusion to which he 
states himself ^to Jiavc come, after carefully examining the text 
which he* jpi'ints, and comparing it with the Oxfoi-d MS., is, that 
the Latin is “ a Lanslaiion. in maw Twrts abridged and in some 
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enlai^ed, made at a comparatively recent period, when the Ian- 
guaga iji which the whole had been ■originally written was 
beoomii^ obsolete.’’ In many instances, in faot,jthe Latin trans¬ 
lator has misunderstood his original. Ifflr. Morton has also thrown 
great /lonbts upon the common belief that the authorship of the 
work is to be asolibed to a oeriain Simon de Gandavo, or Simon 
de Ghent, who died Bishop of Salisbury in l.'ilS. 'Ilris belief 
rests solely on the authority of an anupymons i!ote prefixed to 
the Latin version of the work preserved in Magdalen College, 
Oxford; and Mr. Morton conceives that Simon is of much too 
late a date. It might liavc been thongbt tliat the fact of the 
Work having been written in Englisla wonld of itself bo con¬ 
clusive ag.aiust his claim; but the Bishop of Salishtir}-, it seems, 
was bom in London or Westminster; it was only his father who 
was a native of Flanders. On the whole, Mr. Morton is inclined 
to substitute in place of Bishop Simon a Biehard Poor, who 
was sucobssively Bishop of Chichostor, of Salisbujy, and of 
Dnr^m, and who was a native of 'J'arente, where alsoj it seems, 
he died in ]2.'i7. Of this prelate Matthew Paris speaks in very 
high terms of ctpmniendation. , 

Two other mistakes in the old ancounts are also disposed of:— 
that tlie three recluses to whom the work is addressed belonged 
to the monastic order of St. James, and lliat they wer6 the 
sisters of the writer. He uioroly direets them, if aiiy ignorant 
person should ask them of what oi-der they were, .to say that 
they were of the ordbr of St. James, who in his canonical epistle 
has declared that ]mre religion consists in visiting and relieving 
the widow and the orphan, and in keeping ourselves unspotted 
from the world; and in addressing tliem a.s his dear sisters, 
“ he only,” as Mr. Morton explains, “ nses 'the form of speech 
commonly adopted in convents, where niinseajsi'...;ually sjioken 
of as sisters or mothers, ai^l monks as brothers or fhthers.” 

Upon what is the most important question relating to the 
work, regarded as a dpeumontary monument, belonging to the 
history of tho language, the learned editdi- has scarcely suocqcded 
in throwing so much light. W the age of the manuscripts, or 
the character of the handwriting, not a word is said. It does 
not even appear whother^any one.of the copies can he supposed 
to of the antiquity assumed fo;t the»work upon either the new 
or the old theorj’ of its authorship. .The qm^tion is left to rest 
entirely upon the language, which,^t.'is"remarked, is evidently 
that of the fii-st quaver of tho ttiirioonlh cejitup', not greatly 
differing from that of Layamon, wliieh has been eleariy shown 
by Sir F. Madden to have Ixjoii written not later than 1205. 
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The English of the Anoren Eule is, indeed, rude enough for the 
highest antiquity that can be demanded for it. “ The spellihg,” 
Mr. Morton obsei-ves,* “ whether from carelessness o» iwant of 
system, is of c«i nncomn^pn and unsettled charaoler, and may be 
pronouneed barbarous and uncouth.” The inflections which 
originaUy marked the oblique cases of snbqtantive nouns, and 
also the distinctions of gender, are, it is added, foi'the most part 
discarded. « 

' In one particular, hewever, the English of the Eule differs 
remarkably from jCayamon’s. In that, as we have seen, Sir P. 
Madden found in above :t2,000 verses of the older text only 
about 60 words of Prouch derivation, and only about 90 in all in 
the ,67,000 of both te™; whei-eas in the present work the 
infusion of Norman words is described as largo. But this, as 
Mr. Morton suggests, is “ owing probably to the peculiar subjects 
treated of in it, which are theological and moral, in speaking of 
which terms derived from the Latin would readily ocefir to the 
mind of a learned ecclesiastic much conversant wifh that lan¬ 
guage, and with the works on similar subjects written in it.” 

A few sentences from the Eighth or hist Part, which treats of 
domestic ma^vAs, will afford a sufficient specimen' of this curious 
work:— 

Ye tic sohulen eten vlesuhs tie seim liiiten ino nmclielc seciieese; other 
hwoso is ciier feble ctetli iHita^e lilitlieliclic; and wunietli ou to lutcl 
drunch. IJolliclcns, leone sustren, ower mete and ower dninch liauetli 
ithuht mo lesse then ich tvokle. Nc nesto yetntune dei to hread and to 
watcre, bute ye Imblion leaue. Sum aiicro maketb hire bold iiiid hire 
gistes witbiiten. Thet Js to muebo ureondscbi|)e, tior, of alle ordres 
^conue-ia bit unkuindoTukest and mest ayean aiicre ordiv, ibet is al dead 
to tlie worlde. Mq bancth i-berd ofte siggew thet dcade men spekeii mid 
ewike men; auli thet beo eten mid ewike men tie iioud ich ncuer ycte. 
Ne tnakic gistiiingos; ue no tulle ye to the vote non nnknthe 

barloz; tliauit (bur iieru non other vuej of [bit biito bore mctldease 
mutfa, bit wolde other bwule lettcu beotieiidliube tlioubtes. 

[That is, lihSally*—^^’'e not shall sat flesh nor lard hut in 
mtich sickness; or whoso is ever feeble may cat potage blithely; 
and acctt^om yourselves to little drink. Nevertheless, dear 
sisters, your meat and your drink have seemed to me less than I 
would (have it). Past ye ftot no day to bread and to water but 
ye have leave. Some Jnchwesses make their hoard (or laeals) 
witli their friends That is too much friendship, for, of 

all orders, then is it most nnnaturul and most against anchoress 
Older,J(jat *8 1^1 dead to the world. One has heard oft say that 
dead men speak with quick (living) men; but that they eat with 
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(faiok men not found I never.yot. Make not ye no banqnetinga, 
nor‘allure ye not to the gate no strange va^bonds; though 
there vem not none other evil' of it but thSir measureless mouth 
(or talk), it ■would (or fbight) other wjiile (soin,otimes) hinder 
heavenly thoughts.J 


iiiAELY EsoLISH METRICAL EoMANCES. > " 

From the thirteenth century also we ave probably to date the 
origin or earliest composition of English metrical romances; at 
least, cone have descended to the present, day which seem to 
liave a claim to any higher antiquity. 'J'hcre is no absolutely 
conclusive evidence that all our old metrical romance^ are trans¬ 
lations fram the French; the Ftench original cannot in every 
case be produced; but it is at least extremely doubtful if any 
such work was ever composed in English except upon the 
foundatiilm of a similar French work. It is no objection that 
the subjects® of most of these poems arc not French or continental, 
hut British—that the stories of some of them are purely English or 
Saxon: this, as has been shown, was the case with the early 
northern French poetry generally, from whatevorSjj,use, whether 
simply in oouseqnence of the connection of XormauHy with tliis 
country from the time of the Conquest, or jmrtly from Aio 
earlier intercourse of tho Normans with their neighbours the 
people of Armorica, or Breitagne, whose legends and traditions, 
which were common to them with their kindred the WClsh, have 
unquestionably served as the fountain-bead to tlie most copious 
of all tho streams of romantic fiction. French seems to Lave 
been the only language of popular Htoratiiro (apart from ineie 
songs and ballads) in England for some ages aft"r the Conquest; 
if even a native legend, therefore, was to be turned into a 
romance, it was in,French t^t the poem wouTu^lf^at period 
be written. It is possible, ' indeed, that some legends might 
have esca^ied the French trouveurs, to be discovered and taken 
np at a later date by the English minsti^ds; 'but this is not 
likely to have happened with any that were at all popular or 
generally kno'wn; and of this description, it is believed are all 
those, ■without any exception, upon which our existing early 
English metrical romances are founded. The subjects of these 
compositions—Tristrem, King Horn, HaVelok, &o.—could hardly 
have been missed by the French poets^irslhe long period during 
which they had the whole field to themselves: wo have the most 
conclusive evidence with regard to some of the -legends in 
question that they were well known at an earljr date to the 
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writers in that lan^age;—the stop-^ of Havelok, for instance, is 
in Gaimar’s Chroniole;—upon this general consideration al*me, 
therefore, which is at least not cniitradictcd bj’ oitl)er the i^ternu] 
or historical ejidenoe in any parlioulaTfCase, it seem^ reasonable 
to infer that, where wrf have both an English and a Fjpmli 
metrical romanoe upon the same subject, the Piench is the 
earlier of the two, and the original of the otheft. Brum tTiis it is. 
in the Mtcum|tancos, scarcely a step to the conclusion come to by 
TjTwhitt, who has intiq^ated his belief “ that we have no English 
romance prior to the age of Chaucer which is not a translation or 
imitation of some earlier French romance.” * Certainly, if this 
judgment has not been absolutely demonstrated, it has not been 
refuted, by the more eftended investigation tie question lias 
since reeeil’ed. 

The history of the English'mctrical romance appears shortly to 
be, that at least the first examples of it were translations from the 
French;—that there is no evidence of any such having been pro 
dnced before the close of the twelfth ccntuiytliatwn the thir¬ 
teenth century wore composed the earliest of those we now possess 
in their original fom;—tliat in the fouitconf h the Engl ish took tho 
place of tin. ''^Wench metrical romance with all classes, and that 
this was th# era alike of its highest asccndancj’ and of its most 
ahfqidapt and folicitons production:—that in tlie fifteenth it was 
supplanted bj’ another species of poetry among tho more edu¬ 
cated classes, and had also to contend with another rival in the 
prose romance, but that, nevertheless, it still continued to be 
produced, although in less quantity and (»f an inferior fabric,— 
mostly, indeed, if not exclusively, by the mere modernization 
of older compositions—for the use of the common people;—and 
that it did not ^together cca.so to be read and written till .after 
tho commencement of the sixteenth. From that time tho taste 
for this oa?l^!*.>f;)nn of onr poetical literature (at Icsist counting 
from tho KRrman Conquest) lay as^ep in th? national heart till 
it was re-awakened in onr own day by Scott, after the lapse 
of throe hundvd yeara. But the n^trical romance was then 
become quite another soi-t of thing than it had been in its proper 
era, throftghout the whole extent of whieli, while (he story was 
generally laid in a past age, tho manners and state of sooiotj’ 
described were, notwithstanding, in most respects those of the 
poet’s and of his readers’, or hearers’ own time. This was 
strictly the case with^(jio poems of this description which were 
produced in the thtfteei^^h, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries; 
and even in tlvpsc which were accommodated to the popular taste 
* • Essaiy ou tlio Lunguiigo of Chaucer, note 56. 
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of a later day much more than the language had to be partially 
modernized to preserve them in favour. When this oould no 
longer ^e done withont too much violence Vo the compcMsition, or 
an entire desbucftion of it^original character, the metrical romance 
lost i^ hold of the public mind, .and was allowed to drop into 
oblivion, There had been very little of mere antiquarianism in 
the interest it'had'inspired for three centuries. It had pleased 
principally as a picture or reflection of nuuincrs, yisagtisi' and a 
general spirit of society still existing, or supposed to exist. And 
this is perhaps the condition upon which any'poetry must ever 
expect to be extensively and permanently popular. W'e need not 
say that the temporary success of tlio metrical romance, a.s revived 
by Scott, was in groat part owing to llis appeal to quite a dif¬ 
ferent, almost an opposite, state of feeling. 


METKICAt, ChUOSICLE OF ItOBERT OF GmUCESTEn. 

Nearly what Biography is to History are the metrical romances 
to the versified I'hroniolo of Ilohert of Gloucester, a nairative of 
British qnd Knglish afl'airs from the time of Brut^yj * the end of 
the reign of Ilenry^ HI., which, from events to which it alludes, 
must have been written after 1297.* All that is known of «.ho 
author is that ho was a monk of the ahlicy of Gloucester. His 
Chronicle was printed—“faithfully, I dare say.” says Tyrwhitt, 
“but from incon-ect manuscripts”—by Heanio, in 2 yds. 8vo., 
at Oxford, in 1724; .'.nd a re-impression of this edition was 
produced at London in 1810 . The work in the earlier part of it 
may be considered a free translation of Go'ifl'roy of Monmouth’s 
Latin History; but it Ls altogetlicr a very rude and lifeless com¬ 
position. “This rhyming chronicle,” says VVd'rton, “is totally 
destitute of art or imagination. The authorvl^jidothed the 
fables of Geofrey of Monnv'>uth in rhyme, which have often a 
more poetical air in Geoflrey’s prose.” Tyrwhitt refers to 
Kobort of Gloucester in proof of the lact llj^sit the English 
language had already acquired a strong 'tincture of Frencji; 
Warton observes that the language of this writer is full of 
Baxonisms, fend not more easy or intelligible than that of what ho 
calls “the Norman Saxon poems’’^of Kyng Horn and other's 
which he believes to belong to the jireceding century'. 

Eolbert of Gloucester’s Chronicle, as prin ted, is in long lines 
of fourteen syllables, which, howevh'f^^s generally di'visible 

*' This has been sho'wn by Sir F. Madden in bis Intruduotion-to Har-aloo tbs 
XHne, p. Ui. 
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into two tif eight fmd six, and were perhaps intended to he 
so wTitten and read- The langtiage appears to be marked by 
the peculiarities oif West Country English. Ample specimens 
are given by*Warton ^id Ellis; we'shall not encumber our 
limited space with extaaots which are recommended hy no 
attraction either in the matter or mannej. We w^'ll only 
transcribe, as a sample of the language at the coAmencement of 
the rei^ of JCdward I., and for the s3co of the curious evidence 
it sujiplies in confirmation of a fact to which we have more than 
once had occasion*to draw attention, the short passage about the 
prevalence of the French tongue in England down oven to this 
date, more than two cenjnries after the conquest;— 

“ Tims come lo! Enpelonde into Normaiiiics liondc, 

And the Normans ne contlio sjjcke tbo liote her owe speche. 

And sjieke French as dude atom, and here chyldren dude al so teChe, 

So that hcyraen of thys loud, that of lier hloil come, 

Holileth alle tliulkc siicche that liii of hc;m noiiic. 

Vor bote a man couthe French, me toUh of hyin well Inte* 

Ac iowe men holdeth to Enplyss and to her kiiiidc speche yuto. 

Icb weue ther Iw no man in worlil contreyes none 
That ne 1 ’ ledi to her kuude siX‘clie, hut Kn^telond one. 

Ac wel m(%niu vor tc connu hotlie wel yt ys, 
yor the more that a man con the more worth he ys.” 

Tltat is, literally:—Thus lo! Englutid etmo into the hand of 
the N'orimins; and the N'ormaiis could not speak then but their 
ovvn sjtcuoU, and sjtoke French as they did at homo, and thoir 
children did all so teach; so that high* men of this land, that 
of their blood como, retain all the same speech that they of them 
took. For, unless It mttn know French, one talketh of him 
little. Hut low men hold to English, and to their natinal speech 
yet. I imagino*thore be no people in any country of the world 
that do n(«!«»l;,'i’(l to their natural speech, but in England alone. 
But well I^ot it is well for to ki^ow both ,*for the more tint a 
man knows, tlio more worth he is. 

A short comi^sitioii of Robert of Gloucester’s on the Martyrdom 
of Thomas it Beket '#as printed by the Percy tiocioty in 1845. 


EobERT MA^fSYKG, OR De BrUSNE. 

Along with this chAnicle maybe mentioned the similar per¬ 
formance of Kobert Mirsmyng, otherwise called Hobert do Brunno 
(from his ^^birthplaoe,* Brunno, or .Bonme, near Deping, or 

* B*»^ v^uaffle tioto on DS Brumie in Sir Frodcrlc Hadden's Haveloc, 
Introduction, p. xui. 
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Mai^et Deeping, in Lincolnshire),, belonging as it does to a- date 
not ^nite half a centuiy later. Ine work of Bobert de Biunne is 
in twonparts, both translated from the Fi'enoh: the first, coming 
down to the death of ‘Oadwalader, from Wao^’s Bnit; the 
8ocoD>l, extending to the death of Edward I., from the French 
or Eoiufnce 'chronjcle written by Piers, or Peter, de Langtoft, 
a canon regdlar of St. Austin, at Bridlington, in Yorl^ire, 
who wrote various works in French, and who ajjpears to have 
lived at the same time with Do Bruwne. Langtoft, whose 
chronicle, though it has not been printed, is jjreserved in more 
than one manuscript, begins with Brutus; but Do Bmnne, for 
sufiiciout reasons it is probable, prefeined Waoe for the earlier 
portion of the story, and only took to his ovm countryman aud 
contemporary when deserted by his older Norman guide. It is 
the latter part of his work, however, which, owing to the subject, 
has been thought most vahrable or interesting in modem times; 
it has bdbn printed by lleame, under the title of Peter Langtoft’s 
Chronicle (as illustrated and improved by Kobert of Brmme), 
from the death of Oadwalader to the end of K. Edward the Firat’s 
reign j transcribed, and now first published, from a, |dS. in the 
Inner Temple Library, 2 vols. 8vo. Oxford, 173%, [leprintcd 
London, 1810.] This part, like the origirral French of Lan^oft, is 
in Alexandrine verse of twelve s 3 ilables; the earlier part, which 
remains in manuscript, is in the same octosi’llabic verso in which 
its original, Waoe’s chronicle, is wTitten. The work is stated in 
a Latin note at the end of the Mij. to have been fihished in 
1838. Bitson (Bibliogtapbia Pootica, p. 83) is very wroth with 
Warton for describing De Bninne as having “soarce].v more 
I'loetr^'^ than Bobert of Gloucester—“ which only jueves,” 
Bitson says, “ his want of taste or jndgment.” It maj- be 
admitted that De Brunne’s chronicle exhibits the lan^iage in a 
considerably more advanced state than that of*trI^ce8ter, and 
also that ho appears to Imve^more natural fluoncj' than his pre¬ 
decessor; his work also possesses greater intei'cst from Iris 
occasionally speaking in his own person and'fiom his more 
frequeirt expansion and improvement of his French original by 
new matter; but for poetry, it would probaldy require .a “ taste 
or judgment ” equal to Bitson’s own to detect much of it. 


Lawrexcf. 

. Putting aside the aut^rors of some of the bent of early 
*retrioal rorrrances, whose trames are generally or universally 
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nnknown, perhaps the earliest -writer of English verse snhsecjiient 
to the Conquest whq desei-ves the name of a poet is Lawrence 
Minot, who lived and wrote about the middle of Ihotfourteenth 
century, and «f the reig# of Edward 111. Ifis ten poems in cele¬ 
bration of the battles and victories of that king, preserved «n the 
Cotton MS. Galba E. ix., which the old cutaiogue had described 
as a juppuscript of Chaucer, the compiler having Ttoen misled by 
the name of««ome former proprietor, Kicbard Cha-wfer, inscribed 
on the volume,,yereediscovered by 'J'yrwhitt while collecting 
materials for his edition of the Canterbury Tales, in a note to tho 
Essay on the Language and Versification of Chancer prefixed to 
which work their existoqf.'c was first mentioned. This was in 177.5. 
In 1781 8(jmo specimens of them were given (out of their chro¬ 
nological place) by Waiton in tho third volume of his llistoiy of 
Poctrj'. Finally, in 170C. the whole were publiished by Eitson 
under tho title of Poems wri tten anno mcccmi., by Lawi-enco Minot; 
with Introduotorj' Dissertations on tho Scottish Warq of Edward 
III., on his claim to tho throne of Franco, and Notes sdA Glossary, 
8vo. London; and a reprint of this volume appeared in 1825. 
Of the pages, or thereby, of which it consists, only about 
60 are occmiifil by the poems, which are ten in number, their 
Bidijects being the Battle of Ilalidon Hill (fought 1333); the 
Battle-of BnnnocKOUiTi (1314), or rather the manner in which 
that defeat, sustained by his father, Imd been avenged by 
Edward HI.; Edward’s first Invasion of France (1339); the 
Sea-fight*in the Swino, or Zwin ♦ (1340)^ the siege of Toumay 
(the same year); tho Landing of the English King at La 
Hogue, on his Expfdition in i34(>; the Siege of Calais (tho 
same year); tho Battle of Neville's Cross (the same year): 
tile Sea-fight >Wth the S]-ianiardH off IVinchelsea (1350); and 
the Taking of the Guisues (1352). It is from this last 
date that^itsbh, somewhat tmwan'antahljfc assumes that all 
■the poems were wiitten in that yrfir. As they are very various 
in their form .and manner, it is more probable that they were 
produced as the occasions of them aroeo, and therefore that they 
otlglit rather to be assigned to tho interval between 1333 and 
1352. They are remarkable,'if not for any poetical qualities of a 
high order, yet for a precision and selectness, as well as a force, 
of expression, previously, ^o far an is kno-wn, unexampled in • 
English verso. Thcro'is a»tnio martial tone and spirit too in 
them, whioh*remin4s»vs of tho host of our old heroic ballads, 
while it is better sustained, and accompanied with more ro- 
finenuiBl <)f»8tyle, than it usually is in these popular and anouy- 
* To the%(iutb of tile Ido of Cadsand, at the mouth of the West Scheldt. 
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1 UOU 8 oompositioQS. As a sample we will transcribe the one on 
Kdviftird’s first expedition to France, omitting a prologue, whioh 
is in a different measure, and modernizing Uie spelling where it 
does not affect the rhyme or rhythm:—, 

Edward, owre comely king, 

,}n Bnebknd has his woriing* 

With many comely knight; 

And in that land, tmeiy to tell. 

Ordains lie still for to dwell * 

To time* he think to fight. 

Now God, that is of miglitds mast,* 

Grant him grace of the Holy ' ihast 
His heritage to win; 

And Mary Moder, of merry free, 

Save our king and his menjr* 

Fro sorrow, shame, and sin. 

Thus hi Brahand has he been, 

WTiere he liefore was seldom seen 
For to prove their jaiK-s ;* 

Now no langer will lie S(are, 

Bot unto France fast will he faro 
To comfort him with grajies. 

Fnrth he fared into France; 

God save liim fro miscliance. 

And all his com]iaiiy! 

The noble Duke of Brahand 
With him went into that laud, 

Ready to live or die. 

Then the rich flower dc lice^ 

Wan there full little price; 

Fast he fled for feared: 

The right heir of that emntreo 
Is oon.en,* with ajl his knightes free. 

To shake him ’by tlio beard. 

Sir Philiii the Valays* 

Wit his men m tho days '• 

To battle had he thought 
He bade his men them purvey 
Withouten langer delay; 

But be ne held it nought. 

' Dwelling. * Till the time. > Most oJ m^ii 

* Followers. * Jeers. , Fleur de lie. 

* Oome. * Philip VI. do Vnlois, king of Franee. 

* The meaniflg seems to bS, “ informed his men in those days tkai he had 
a design to fight,"’ Unless, indeed, wit be a mistranscriptiop of ifttfc. 
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He broaght folk full great won,' 

Aye Bcjen agains® one, 

That fitU well weaponed were, 

*Bot soon vjlien be lieanl nacry® 

That king lidward was near thereby. 
Then durst he nought come near. 

In that looming fell a tni.st, 

And when our Englishmen it wist, 

U cba«ged all their cheer; 

On? king unto God m.ade his boon,* 
And Go<i sent him got*! comfort Siam; 
The weailer wex full clear. 

Our king and his men held the field 
StaUvortidy with s))e.ir and shield. 

And thought to n in his right; 

Willi lordes and with knightes keeij. 
And other dimghty men hydeen* 

That war full frek® to fight. 

When Sir I’hilip of Krance heard tell 
That king Kdwanl in field waldt dwell. 
Then gained him no glee :* 

He traisted of no lietfer hoot," 

Bol both on horse and on foot 
He hasted him to Hee. 

It seemed he was feareil for strokes 
When In’ did fell his greafo oaks 
tilwut'" his ]'aviliohn; • 

Abated was tlieii all his pride, 

Tor Unger there dnrst he nought bide; 
His biKist was brought all down. 

The king of Betno" had cares cold. 
That wa-s full hanly tuid Uild 
A steed to umstridJ:'® * 

He and the king als'® of Naveme" 

War fair feared“ in the fern 
Tllbir hevida'" for to hifle. 


* Number. ® Against. * Bepoi 

* Prayer, request.—Hits. P*erhaps, raiher, trow or hand. 

* Perhaps “besides." 'file wonl is of eoinmon ooeurrence. 

nr vafioas meaning. ,, " Were full eager. ' WdiiUI 

' The meaning sdl-ms to ho, *■ tlieii no glee, or joy, r 
(neecjwiteih " Ho trusted in no better oxpeilicnt, 

“TWwti; * " Boheitiia. •'= Bestride. 

" Navarre. Were fuirlv fri.diteiied. 


but of donbtfnl 
(was dwelling), 
ras given liim ' 
or idtcm.alivo 
“ Also. 

•" Heads. 
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And levos' well it is no lie,. 

And fieM hat® Klemangry* . 

, That kins Edward was in. 

With princes that were stiff apd bold, 
And dukes that were doughty told'* 

In battle to begin. 

The princes, that were rich on raw,* 

Gert" nakers® strike, and trumpes biaw, 
And made mirth at their might," . 
Both alhlast" and many a Ixjw 
War ready railed* u])on a row. 

And full frefc for to fight. 

Gladly they gave meat and drink. 

So that they snld the tetter swink,'" 

The wight" men tliat there were. 

Sir Philip of Erance fled for doubt, 

' And hied hixn hame with all his rout: 
Coward! Gtsl Give him care! 

For there then had the lily flower 
Lorn all halely*® his honoiir,. 

That so gat fled'* for fcard; 

Hot our king Edward conn! fnll still'* 
When that he trowed no harm him till,'* 
And kccjied him in the beard.'* 


Alliterative VERi5E.-.-riEKs Ploogiiman. 

It may be observed that Minot’s verses aro tliickly sprinkled 
•with wliat is called ail iteration, or the repetition of words liaving 
the same commencing letter, either immediately after ojio another, 
or with the intervention onlyofjone or two other wCfiis generally 
unemphatic or of subordinate importance. Alliteration, which 
we find here oomhined -with rhyme, was in an earlier stage of 
our poetry employed, more systematically, its the snlxslitute for 
that decoration—tlio recnn’ence, at ceidain regnlar interyals, of 
like begiimings, serving the same purpose which is now accom- 

* Believe. ' * Was called. _ * Tl.'O village of La Flamongric. 

* Reckoned. * Apparently, “ arranged' richly clad in a row." 

* CausoL t Tymlials. " * Arblast, or crossbow. 

* Placed. • Should the better laboui. „ 

"Stout. ^ '* Lost wholly. ** Got pat to flight? 

** Came back quietly at his easty 

When ho perceived there was no barm uitonded him. 

** Perhaps, “ kept his beard untouclied.” 
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plished by what Milton has oontemptuously called “the jing¬ 
ling sound of like endings.” To the English of the pdl'i^ 
before the Conquest, ^ntil its yery latest stage, ihjmg ygas un 
known, and doigi to the ^nth century our verse hppears to have 
known no other ornament except that of alliteration. Hence, 
naturally, even after we had borrowed the jjractiee oS rhvme 
from the rrcuch or Eoraance writers, onr poetiy detained for a 
time inbfe or^ss of its oripnal habit. In Layamon, as we have 
seen, alliterative and rhyming couplets ore intermixed; in other 
eases, ns in Minot? we have the rhyme only pretty liberally be¬ 
spangled with alliteration. At this date, in fact, the diflRcnlty pro¬ 
bably would have been ty avoid alliteration in writing verse; all 
the old cnstomaij phraseologies of poetry had been moulded upon 
that principle; and indeed alliterative expression has in every 
age, luid in many other languages as well as our own, had a charm 
for the popular car, so that it has alvroys largely prevailed in 
proverbs and other such traditional fonns of wonls, nor isit yet by 
any means altogether discarded as an occasional eulbcllishraent 
of comjKisition, whelher in verse or in prose. But there is one 
poetical work of tho fijurtccntli ccntuiy, of considerable extent, 
and in sonil’"i»pcft« of remarkable merit, in which the verse is 
without rhylhe, and the system of alliteration is almost as regular 
as ^hat; we have in the poetry of tho times hefbi-e the Conquest. 
This is the famous Vision of I’icrs Ploughman, or, as the subject^ 
is expressed at full length in the Latin.title, Yisio Willielmi de 
Petro Phaighnian, that is. The Vision of William conocming 
Piers or I’eter Ploughman. 'ITie mamftcripts of this poem, 
which long oontinned to enjoy a high popularity, are very 
numerous, and it hiil also been repeatedly printed: first in 
1550, at London,by liobert Crowley, “dwelling in Elye rentes 
in Holbunie,” who appears to have produced three snecessivo 
impressioniftif't in the same year; again jn 1501, by Ow'en 
Kogers, “ difrellyng uenre unto great Saint Bartelwewes gate, at 
the sygne of tho Spred Eglo:” next in 181 ;t, under the super¬ 
intendence of the late Thomas Dunham AVhitakcr, LL.D.; lastly, 
in 1842, under the care of Thomas Wright, Esq,, M. A., F.K.S., &c. 

Of tl^ author of Piers Ploughman scarcely anything is 
known. He has commonly been called Kobert, Langland: but 
there are grounds for believing tl^t his Christian name was 
William, and it is probfiilo Ijiat it is himself of whom he speaks 
under that name throughout his work. He is supposed to have 
been a monk, and h# seeing to have resided in the West of Eng¬ 
land, near tjie JMalvem Hills, where ho introduces himself at 
the cdnftnencoment of his poem as falling asleep “on a May 
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raorwenynge,” and entering upon his dieams or visions. The 
dat6 may bo pretty nearly fixed. In one place tiiero is on 
allusion .to the treaty of Bretigny made' with Franco in 1360, 
and to the milftary disasters of the pi^jvious j’epr which led to 
it: in another passage mention is made of a remarkable tempest 
■which focciirred on the 15th of January, i;>62, as of a recent 
event. “ It is jn-obable,” to quote Mr. Wright, “ that the poem 
of Tiers Ploughman was composed in tlie latter part of this year, 
when the effects of the great wind ■were fresh in people's me¬ 
mory, and when the treaty of Bretigny had become a subject of 
popular discontent.’’* \1 e may assmue, at least, that it was in 
hand at this time. 

We shall not attempt on analysis of the work. It consists, in 
Mr. Wright’s edition, where the long line of the other editions is 
divided into two, of 14,t’i9(i verses, distributed into twenty sec¬ 
tions, or Pdssa* as they are called. Each }i(mm forms, or pro¬ 
fesses tiffonu, a separate visii.m ; ami so imii tilieial or confused is 
the connection of the seveial parts of the conipi’sition (notwith¬ 
standing Dr. Wliitaker'.s notion that it had in his edition “for 
the first time been shown that it -was written after a^’cgular and 
consistent plan ”), that it may he regarded as beit.?' ih reality not 
so much one. poem as a .succession of poems. 'I'hc'general snb- 
ject may W said to bo the same with that of Buuyan’s Pilgrim’s 
►Progress, the exposition of the impediments and temptations 
which beset the cnjsftde of this onr moi tal life : and the method, 
too. like Bimyan’s, is the allegorical: bnttlie sjiirit of the poetiy 
is not so inncli picturesque, or even descriptive, as satirical 
Vices and abuses of all sorts come in for their shaixi of the ex¬ 
posure and invective; bnt the main attack tlironghout is directed 
against the corruptions of the ehnrch, and the hjqxKirisy and 
■wwldliness, the ignorance, indolence, ami sensuaUty, of the 
ecclesiastical order. To this I’avourito theme ttSAi'antlior con¬ 
stantly returns with new ati’eetion and sliarpor zest from any 
less high matter which he may occasionally take up. Hence 
it has been commonly assumed that ho mtjHt Lave hiniself be¬ 
longed to the coclesiastical profession, that he was probably a 
priest or monk. And his Vision has been regarded u(tf. only as 
mainly a religious poem, but as almost a puritanical and Protes¬ 
tant work, although prodiicx‘t.1 nearly-two centuries before either 
Protqstanism or Puritanism w.as ever Imhrd of. In this notion, 
as ■wo have seen, it ■was brought into siuji repute at the time, of 
the Eeforniation that three editions of it weixi printed’ in one 
year. There is nothing, however, of anti-Koiiietiit m, jij'qperly' 
* JntriKliicfioii, p. xii. 
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80 called, in Langland, either doctrinal or constitutional; and e^cn 
the anti-derical spiril^if his poetfy is not more decided wlmt 
is found in the wiitings of Chancer, and the othe/ popular litera¬ 
ture of the tim# In ^ a§es, indeed, it is the tendency of popular 
literature to erect itself into a power adverse to that of th^ priest¬ 
hood, as has been evinced moi-e especially by^he jloetical litera¬ 
ture of •modem Europe from the days of the Provencal tronlw- 
dours. In tlfe Cantcr|jurj’' Tales, howcA-or, and in most other 
works Avhero this*si)irit appears, the puritanism (if so it is 
to bo called) is merely one of the forms of tlie poetry; in Picra 
Ploughman the pootiy is principally a form or expression of tlic 
puritanism. ^ 

The rhythm or measure of the verse in this poem must be con¬ 
sidered as accentual rather than syllahioal—that is to say, it 
depends rather upon the nnmbor of the accents tlian of the syl¬ 
lables. Tills is, perhaps, the original principle of all vei%o; and 
it still remains the leading principle in various kindfe of verse, 
both in our own and in other languages. At first, probably, 
only the accented syllables were counted, or reckoned of miy 
rhythmical^' ’'lije; other syllables upon which there was no 
emphasis wemt for notiiing, and might be introduced in any 
jiart^of the verse, one, two, or three at a time, as the poet chose. 
Of course it would at all times be felt that there wei-o limits 
beyond which this lieeueo could not ho earned without destroy¬ 
ing or injwing the raetiical character of the composition; hut 
these limits Avould not at firet ho fixed as they now for the most 
part are. The elementary form of the verso in Piers Ploughman 
demands a succession bf four accented syllables—two in the fiiAit 
hemistich or shor^ line, and two in the second; but, while each 
of those in the firat line is usuallj’ preceded by cither one or two 
nnaocented Syll-'Wcs, commonly onlv one of t^ose in the second 
lino is so probeded. Tho second line, therefore, is for the most 
part shorter than the first. And they also difler in regard to tho 
alliteration: it being ^uired that in tlje first both the accented 
or emphatic syllables, which arc generally initial syllables, should 
begin wit^the same letter, hut that in the second only the first 
accented syllable should begin with that letter. This is the 
general mlo; hut, either from the tgxt being corrupt or from 
tho iiTcgularity of tho \!omposition, the exceptions arc very 
numerous. 

The poem begins ai^foilows:— 

fu a Slimmer season, 

<- AVljien soft \ias the sun. 
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1 glioop me inti> slirowds* 

As I a sheep* were; 

Jn Imhit as an Iicmiit 
t'lihiily of werkes,* 

Went wide in this world 
.Woodera to hear; 

Ac* on a Sfay morwoning 
On Malvern hills 
Me befel a ferly,® 

Of fairy me thouglit. 

J was weary foi-wajidererl," 

And went me to rest 
I’uiler a Inood" Isink, 
liy a hum V side; 

And as T lay anil leaned, 

And looked on the waters 
1 sIoiuheriHl into a sleeping, 

It swayed so niury." 

'i'lum nan I nieren*" 

A marvel lous sweven,*' 

That 1 was in a wilderness. 

Wist 1 never ttheie: 

And, as 1 beheld into the east 
(hi hi ji to the sun, 

1 sfiirh’* a tower on a toft“ 
Frieliche yiuaked,” 

A deep dale l»-ueath, 

A donjon therein. 

With deep ditches and darkc. 

And dreadful of sidit. 

A lair held ftdl of folk 
I’onnd I there between. 

Of all manner of tnen. 

The mean and the rich, 
^V'erkingt' mid wandering 
As the wbrld askeUi. 

Some putten hem'" to tlie plough, 
I’layden full sold,'' 


I put myself into elothi s. * A Mhejdn rd. 

* Whitaker’s interpretation is, “ in habit, not Uko n anchorite who kinips 
his cell, but like one of those hiiholy hermits,who wa ider about the world to 
sei’and hear wonders.” llo rentls, " TlAt went forth n the worh” &o. 

' And. ■' Wonder. 1 Worn out with wandering. 

■ Broail. " Stream'.s. . “ Itkouuded so pleasant. 

Meet. Drrnm. Siuv. 

An elevated ground. llaiidsoinety built. * JBwrking. 

I’uttheitt. '• I’laycd full soldonu 
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In setti^ and sowint; 

Sw-ouEn* full hard. 

And wonnen that wasters 
* Willi gluttony destroyeth.® 
And some pntteu hem to pride. 
Apparelled hem thereafter, 

In counlenauco of clothing 
Oomou doguised,* 

In ,,yycr#aud jienauces 
I’uttcn hem many,* 

All for the love of our Lord 
Liveden fjll strait," 

In ho]ic to have after 
Ileaven-riche bliss;® 

As anchors and heremites’' 

Tliat holden hem in hir“ cells. 
Ami eovelen nought in country 
To can-yen about. 

For no lifon-ous lillodu 
Ilir likiimc to please.” 

And sonic chosen chaffer 
*Th(‘y cheveden" the lietter. 

As it seeiiii 111 to our siglit 
Tiiiit swich me tliriveth.*® 
Alai some miirlhs to make 
As min.itralles con,‘” 

And get™ gohl with hir glee,'" 
ijiiiltless, 1 lieve.'” 

Ac japevs and jangellers'” 

.1 uda.s’ childmn, 

I'l-i-gncn lH'iii fantasies 
And fools hem maketh, 
And*;an liiv*' wit at will 
, Til werken if they wold.* 
,Th:u I’oul preacheth of horn 
I wol iiaf. jirove'” it here : 

But </oi lo'/ditui- tnrpihuiniim^' 
Is .lupiljir’s liinc.®' 


Isibonrcil. ^ ® Wan that wliinli wasters with glnttony destroy. _ 

” Cniiie dUgiiisod. Whitaiier reads, “In coniiteiiance and iu elotliing." 

* Many put them, ap{i1ied themsolvos to, engaged in. 

■i Lired tbll strielly. ”,Tlii! hli.s.s oftlio kiiiglom of heaven. 

‘ Anchorites and en'raitos or hi-nuits.* ” Hold f lo in iu tlicir. 

'' By no likenius living tlicii- U,dy to ph"a,si‘. ■” Moreliaudise. 

’* Apiiieved their end. . * ’ » L 7'i,at sneli men tlirivi‘. 

And some aro stnlh-d to make mirths, or auiusenitsifa, as minstrels. 

*■* And potiBid!! with flicir iniiislrelsy. ** Believe. 

But jesters ami jiigeiers. Jtavo their. •“ Will not prove. 

Whoso speaketli rUiiildiy.* ® Our modem W«rf, or sen-ont. 
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Bidders' and Ixigprs 
Fast about yede,* 

With hir bellies end bir bag* 

Of bread full y-crammed, 

Fiuteden“ for hir food, 

Poughten at the ale: 

In gluttony, God wot, 

Go they to bed. 

And risen witli ribaudry,’ 

Tho Iloherd’a knaves j* 

Sleep and sorry slcwth* 

Sueth' hem ever. 

Pilgrims and palmers.' 

Plighten hem togidoi* 

For to seeken Saint Jame 
And saintes at Home: 

They wenten forth in hir way* 

With many wise talcs, 

And hadden leave to lien'" 

Alt hir life after. 

I seigh some that sciden" 

They had y-sought saints: 

To each a tale that they told 
Hir tongue wa.s temjjcred to lie“ 

More, tlian to siiy sooth. 

It seemed by hir siieeoh. 

Hermits on an hcap,“ 

With hooketl staves, 

Wenten to Walsingham, 

And hir wenches after j 
Great loobies and long, 

Th;^t loath were to swink,** 

Clothed hem in copes 
To l)(;,knowcn from other. 

And shepen hem'^ hermits 
Hir ease to have. 

I found there freres. 

All the four orders. 

Preaching the (icoide 
For profit of hem selvc 

* Petitioners. ® Went. * Flattered. * Biso wMi ribaldry, 
s Those KolMJrtsmcn—a class of nmlofaittors mentioned in several statutes 

of the fourteenth century. The name may have meant originally Robin 
Hood's men, us Whitaker conjectures. 

'• Sloth. t Pursue. 

* Gather them together. ® They went forth on their way. 

"> To lie. " I saw some that ssSd*: 

In every talc that tliey told their tongue was trained to lie. 

In a crowd. " liubour. “ Hade tliemselves. 
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Glosed the gospel 
As heia good liked 
Fot cotctise of copes® 

Ckmstrucd it ns they would. 

•Many of these nuistcr frercs 
Now clothen hem at liking,® 

For hir money and liir incrchaudiv 
Marchen togcders. 

For sith cliarity hath l)ccn cliapnion, 

And (jiief to .shrive lords, 

Mdtiy ferlies han fallen^ 

In a few' years: 

But. holy church and lii* 

Hold lifttcr togders, 

'I'he most uiisdiicf on niould® 

U mounting well fast, 

There preaclicd a imrdoncr. 

As lie a priest were; 

Brouglit forth a hull 
With many hishoiV seals. 

And said that himself might 
Assoiien hem all. 

Of fal.sehedc of fasting,® 

* Of a'-owes y-hrokeu. 

Lewed" men leved" it well, 

And liked his words; 

Comen up kneeling 
To kissen his hulls: 

He houched’” hem with his hrevet,** 

And bleared hir eyen,'® 

And raught with his ragman''* 

Binges and brooches. 

Here it will b(? admitted, we hav^mth a well-filled canvas 
and a picture with a good deal of lifMiiid stir in it. The satin! 
touches are ajso natural and effective; and the expression clear, 
easy, and not deficient in vigour. 

• As it seemed to them f|)od. ® Covctonsacss of eopcs or rich clothing. 

® Clothe themselvos to their liking. * Many wonders have happened. 

® Unlcffl li»ly church and they. * The greatest niiseliief on earth. 

® Of breaiung fasWays. * Ignorant. ® Loved. 

Stopped their mouths. '* Little brief. '• Bedimmed their eyes. 

Eeachod, drew in, with his catalogue or »U of names? 
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I'lERS PLOUSHMAN’S CEEm. 

Tho j^ipularity of Langland’s poem appears to- have brought 
Hllitoratire veh)o into fashion again e\cn for jamnis of coasidcr- 
abl6,length: several romances were written in it, such ns that of 
Williitu an(^ tho ^I’orwolf, tliat of -AJoxunJer, that of Jenisalctn, 
and others; and tho use of it was coiitiuiiod thronghant tho 
greater part of the fifteenth centuiy. lint the most remarkable 
imitation of the Vision is the poem entitled I’iors the J’lough- 
man’s Creed, which appears to have been written about the end 
of the fourteenth centurj': it was first printtid separately at 
London, in 4to. by Ecynold Wolfe, ’u liio!!; tlien by Kogers, 
along -with tho Vision, in loCl. In modem timo.s it lias also 
been printed separately, in 1814, as a companion to Whitaker’s 
edition, of the Vision; and, ahaig with tho Vision, in Sir. 
tVright’s edition of 18t2. Tho Creed is the composition of a 
follower of Wyclif, and an avowed opponent oi Ilomanisra. 
Here, Mr. Wright observes, *• Tiers rioughuum is no longer an 
allogorical personage: ho is the simple re])rosentativc of tho 
peasant rising up to judge and act for liim.«olf-; the Engli.sh 
satis-culotte of the fourteenth century, if we may be allowed the. 
comparison.” The satire, or invective, in this oliusion (which 
consists only of IfiOT short linos), is directed altogether against 
tho clei-gy, .and es]iecially the monks or friars; and Tiers or 
Peter is represented as a poor ploughman from wliom the writer 
receives that instruction in (.'liri.stian triitli which he had sought 
for in vain from every order of these lichuscd teachers. 'I’lie 
language is quite as antique as that of the Visieii, as may appear 
from the following passage, in which Tiers is introduced 

Then tun: i<l I me fortli, 

And talk ,!d to in}'.solf 
Of the falsoiicilc of this folk, 

How faithless they weroii 
And as 1 went hy tho way 
Weeping for sorrow, . 

I see a S(!ely’ man inn hy 
Opon the plough hongen.’ 

His coat was of a clouT 
Tliat c,arv* was y-cnlled; 

His hood n’as full of hole;i. 

And his hair out; 

> Simple. ’ Hung, bont, over. » Cloth. 

* Thi.' is probably tlie sabie word tliiit we have elsewUtre'tii c<|{irj maun/, 
ft would seem to be tbe name of a kind of cloth. 
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With his knopped shoon' 

Clontod full thick, 

His toteden* out 
As he the lontl treaihsl: 

His hose^ orerlioii!;en liis liOo-sliyiieS'* 
Ou cvcrich a side. 

All iKjslomcreiV in fen'! 

As he the jilon^h followed. 

Twey" mittens as metei'" 

Made ali of clouts, 

Hie )ifl;;ors weien for-weard* 

And full of fen litnii^ed. 

This wdiit*" wasled“ in the fecn'- 
Alnitat to the ancle.: 

Four nitliereii“ him heforn, 

That fcehlo were worthy 
Men mif;ht reckon each a rib'- 
Ko reiltfnl*' they weren. 

His wife walked him with. 

With a lone eoail. 

In a eutted oisit 
Cnttcd full hieh, 

Wraplied in a wiimow*' sheet 
To weiiren her fro weders,’* 

Bareloot on I ho hare ice. 

That the Mooil followed. 

And at the loml’a eiid'“ lath®* 

A little erom-lnlle,"* 

And thereon lay a Uitlc child 
LapiKid in elotits, 

And tweyn of rwey years olfl*^ 

(h)on iuiother siile. 

.Inn all they soiie;('n''® o** .song, 

That sorrow was to li'uren ; 

They orieden all o ere 
A careful note. 


* Knobbet] shoes. * T<s‘S. s Peeped. 

^ Ni'ithcr of Mr. Wrigtit’s explanations seems quite satisfactory; “crooked 
shinsor “ the sliin tomirds the /»«■/.• or ankld?” 

‘ Iledanted. kind. t Two. 

" Mr. IWight siiggosts yittnr; wliieli dm‘S not seem to make sense. 

" Were worn out. >“ Wight. “ Dirtied Itimsolf. 

“ Fen, mud. Oxen (the Four Evangelists). 

“ Boeomo? Perhaps thcstine reading iS*/urt/iy, tiiat is,/or that. 

” Etich rib. “ kA-agre t ‘t 'Wimiowing* 

This muauing soems to be, “to protect lier from Iho wcatlier.” 

“ Tlio cud of the tiehT. . ** .Lieth V 

ktr. Wriglit laLphiias by “ eram-howl.” 

® TfriA»f two years old. Sang.* 


*• One. 
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The seely man sighed sore, 

And said, “Children, beth’ stiU," 
This man looked opon me, 

And leet the plough stcmden f 
And said, “ Seely man, ^ 

Why sighcst thou so hard? 

Gif thee lack lifelode,* 

• Lene thee ich rrilH 
Swich‘ good as God hatli sent: 

Go we, leve brother.”* 


'Be. * Let the plough stand. 

' If livcliiiobd lack, or bo wanting to, they. 

* Give or lend tljee I will, * Such. 

* Let us go, dear brother. 
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(Mixed ob Oompodnd Esousii.) 

tiEOFFKKY CHAUCER. 

The Vision of Piers Ploughman is onr earliest poeticfil work of 
any considerable extent Jhat may still bo read with pleasure; 
but not much of its attraction lies in its poetry. It interests ns 
chiefly as rather a lively picture (which, however, would have 
been nearly as effective in prose) of much in the manners and 
general social condition of the time, and of the new spirit of 
opposition to old things which was (hen astir; purtly,^oo, by 
the language and style, and as a monument of a pectliiar species 
of versification. Longland, or whoever was the author, probably 
contributed by this great work to the advancement of his native 
tongue to a linger extent than he has bad credit for. The 
grammatical rforms ot his English will be found to bo very 
neadjy, if not exactly the same with those of Chaucer’s; his 
vocabulary, if more sparingly admitting the non-Teutonic cle¬ 
ment, still does not abjure the jirinciple of the same composite 
constitutiofi; nor is his stylo much inferior in mere regularity, 
and clearness. So long a work was nols likely to liave been 
undertaken except by one who felt himsedf to bo in full pos¬ 
session of the language as it cxi.sted; the wiitor was no doubt 
prompted to ejig^o in such a task id groat part by hi.s gift of 
ready expression: and he could not fail to gain additional fluency 
and skill in the course of the coiJposition, especially' with a 
construction* of verse demanding so incessant an attention to 
words and syllables. The popularity of the poem, loo, would 
diffuse and establish^vhatever improv<paents in tlio language it 
may' have introduced or exemplified. In addition to the ability' 
displayed/in it, ajid the popular spirit of the day with which it 
was animated, its position in the national literature naturally 
and deservedly' gave to the Vision o^ Piers Ploughman an extra¬ 
ordinary influence ; for <t hag the distinction (so far as is (jjither 
known or probable) of lioiug the earliest original work, of any 
magnitude, in the present form of the language. Robert of 
Gloucester agd Jlobert de Brunne, Langl#ud’s predecessors, wore 
both, il ftiay be rememberad, only translators or paraphrasis. 
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If Laaglatid, however, is our earliest orianal writer, Cluiiioer 
is Still onr first groat poet, and the true father of onr literature, 
pioperly,BO calk'd. Com]iarcd with his prodnetions,. all that 
precedes is baruari.s)u. But what is much more remarkable is, 
that-verj- little of what has followed in the space of nearly five 
centuries tliat has^ elapsed since he lived and -wrote is worthy of 
being conij-MU-ed witli -what ho has loft ns. lie is in onr Ilnglish 
poetry almost what Homer is iii that of Greece, and Hanto in 
that of Italy—at least in his own siihoie still the greatest light. 

Although, therefore, according to the scheme of the histoiy of 
the language which has been propounded, the third form of it, or 
that which still subsists, may be roga’-ded as having taken its 
commencement perhaps a full century before the date at which 
we are now arrived, and so as taking in the works, not only of 
l.angland, but of bis predecessors from Kobert of (ilonctwter 
inclusive, our living Jhiglish Literaluro may bo most fitly hold 
to begin with the poetry of Chaucer. It will thus count an 
existence already of above five eentiiries. (’'hancer is supposed 
to have been bom about the beginning of the reign of Edward 
III.—in the year if we may trust what is j'id to have 

been the ancient inscription on his timibsloue; so that ho had 
no doubt begun to wi-ite, and was probably well known as 
a poet, at least as early as Laiighmd. They may indeed 
have been contcrapomrics in the strictest sense of tho woid, 
for ivnything that is ascertained. If Eaiiglaud wrote tho 
Creed of Piers Ploughman, as well as tho Vision, which 
(although it has not, w'O believe, been suggested) is neither 
impossible nor verj' unlikely, he must have lived to as late, or 
very nearly as late, a date as Chaucer, who is held to have died 
in 1400. At tho .same tin a, as Langland's greatest, if not only, 
work apiioars to have Ik'Cii rroduced not long after the tniddle of 
the reign of Edward HI.} and the composition of (’haiicer’s 
Canterbury Tales not to have been begun till about the middle of 
that of Kichaid II., the probability certainly is, regard being 
had to the species and cb'iractor of these piems, each seemingly 
impressed with a long experience of life, that Langlaud, if not 
the earlier writer, was tho elder man. V 

TIio writings of Chaucer are verj' voluminous ; comprising, in 
so far as they have come down to us, in verse, Tho (tanterbury 
Tales; the Homaunt of tho Rose, in 7701 linos, a translation 
from tlio French Roman do la Rose of Guillaume de Loiris and 
Jean de Meun; Troilus and Creseido, in "Five Books, on the 
same subject as the Filostrato of Boccacoio; The JIwise of Fatne, 
in Throe Books; Chaucer’s Dream, in 22:i5 lines j thoTJook of 
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the Dnchess (Boraetimes called the Dream of Chaucer), 1334 
lines; the Assembly of Fowls, (>94 lines; the Flower ami the 
Leaf, 696 lines; the Court of Love, 1442 lines; it^e'^er with 
many ballads and other minor pieces: and hi pr5se*(bosides 
portions of fte CantoAmry Tales), a translation of Boethius 
De Consolatione Philosophiaj; the Testament of Loup, an imi¬ 
tation of tlie same treatise; and a Treatise on*the Astrolabe, 
addressed t^j his son Lewis in 13!'1, of which, however, we have 
only two out of - five,parts of which it was intended to consist. 
All these works'have been printed, nio.st of them more than 
once; and a good many other jiieecs have also been attributed to 
Chaucer which are eitlmr known to be the compositions of other 
poets, or of -which .at least there is no e-i idencc or probability 
that he ik the author. Only the Canterlmrt' Tales, ho-wever, 
hav'e as yet enjoyed the advantage of anything like careful 
editing. Tyrwhitt’s clalMirate edition -was first juiblishcd, in 
4 vols. 8vo., in 1775, his Glossary to all the geniiinff-works of 
Chaucer having followed in 177S; mid another edilion. present¬ 
ing a new text, and also aecomji.'inied wiih notes and a Glo-ssary, 
was broTje'ht out bv lUr. T. 'Wright for tlie J’erev tioeiety in 
1847. 

In his i»troductory Essay on the Lmiguage and Versification 
Chancer, TjTwhitt observes, that at the time when this gieat 
writer made his first essays the. use of rhj-ine was established in 
English poctiy, not exelnsivolj- (as wo have seen by the example 
of the \%sion of I’icrs I’loiigUman), but veiy generally, “ so that 
in this respect he had little to do but to imitate his predecessors.’’ 
But the metrical part of our poetrj-, the learned editor conceives, 
“ was capable of Aoro improvement, by the polisliing of the 
measures alrc.'4Iy in use, as well aijjby the introduction of new 
modes of versification.” “ Wiih rA.-<pcet,'’ he continues, “ to the 
regular measures then in use, ting- may be reduced, 1 think, to 
four. Fiift, tho long lambic metie, consisting of not more than 
fifteen nor Icss^haii fourteen syllables, and luokeu by a cassnra 
at the eighth sjTl ajde. Secondly, tlm Alexandrine metre, con¬ 
sisting of not more than thirteen syllables nor less than twelve, 
with a^eaisura at the sixth. Thirdly, the Octo.syllablo metre, 
which, was in reality the ancient dimeter lamb’ic. Fourthly, the 
stanza of six verses, of -which the, first, second, fonrih, and fifth, 
were in the complete *octo*yllablo metre, and the third md last 
cataloctio—that is, -w-anting a syllable, or oven t-»'-o.” The first 
of these meti-es T^uvvhiJ,t considers to be exemplified in the 
Ormnluni, probably also in the. Chronicle of Roliert of 
Glou'odhter, if the genuine text could be recovered; the second, 
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app^nUy, by Eobort de Brnnne, in imitation of his French 
original, although his verse in Heame’s edition is fregnentiy 
defective: the third and fourth were very common, being then 
generalist nSed in lighter compositions, as they still are. “ In 
the fiiiit of these metres,” he proceeds, it dm Ant appear that 
Chaucer ever composed at all (for I presume no one can imagine 
that he was thfe author of Gamelyn), or in the second; ana in 
the fourth we have nothing of his but the Ehyme of Sire 'Shopas, 
which, being intended to ridicule the vulgar romancers, seems 
to have been purposely written in their favourite metre. In the 
third, or octosyllable metre, he has left several composrtious, 
particularly an imperfect translation of the Homan de la Hose, 
which was probably one of his eailiest j)crfonnaiiees. The House 
of Fame, toie l)ethe of the Duchesse Blanche, and a poem 
called his Dremo: upon all which it will be sufficient here to 
observe in geneiul, that, if ho had given no other proofs of his 
poetical faculty, these alone mast have secured to him the pre¬ 
eminence above all his predecessors and contemporaries in point 
of versification. But by far the most considerable part of 
Chaucer’s works is written in that kind of metre which we now 
call theHoi-oic, either in distichs or stanzas ; and,«as I have not 
been able to discover any instance of this metre l)ejjg used by 
any English poet before him, I am much inclined to svppeso 
that he was the first introducer of it into our language.” It had 
been long practised bj' the writers both in the northern and 
southern French; and within the half century before “Chaucer 
wrote it had been succcKsfully cultivated, in preference to every 
other metre, by the great poets of Italy—Dunic, I’etrarch, and 
Boccaccio. Tyrwhitt argues, therefore, that (.'hauoor m.ay have 
■borrowed his nevr English '.erse either from the.French or from 
the Italian. ■ ‘'x 

That the particular speci®' of verso in which Chaucer has 
written his Canterhdry Tales and some of his other poems hud 
not been used by any other English poet before him, has not, wo 
believe, been disputed, and does not appear.to bo disputable, at 
least firom such remains of our early poetical literature as we 
now possess. Here, then, is one important feet. It is^ certain, 
also, that the French, if not Hkewiso the Italian, poets who 
employed the decasyllabic (or more properly hendeoasyllabio •) 

• In the Italian Iniiguage, at least, the original and propra- form of the verso 
appears to have consisted of eleven syllaiiles; wliencii,tlio gcnerical name of 
the metre is endeaaeillaijo, and a verse of ten iyllahies is ewed adteatHlabo 
trenex), and one of laelre, endetaeitlaho ednutciato. But these '’aitations do not 
afl'eot the prosodieal character of the verse, which requires only that me tenth 
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metre were well, known to Chancer. The presumption, there¬ 
fore, that his new metre is, as Tyrwhitt a-ssorts, this same Italian 
or French metre of ton or eleven syllables (onr pr^sept heroio 
verse) becomes very strong. • 

Moreover, if Chancor’s verse ho not constmeted npon the 
principle of syllabical as well as accentual yegn)prity,«)when was 
tliis principle, which is now the law and universal practice of 
our poetry? introduced ? It will not be denied to have been 
com^otely estahiishfti ever since the language acquired in all 
material respccte its present ibnn and pronunciation—that is to 
say, at least since the middle of the sixteenth century: if it was 
not by Chaucer at th# cud of the fourteenth, by whom among 
his followers in tlio course of the next hundred and fifty years 
was it first exemplified ? 

At present it is sufficient to say that no one of his successors 
throughout this space has hinted that any improvement, any 
change, had been made in tho constniction of English verse 
since Chaucer wrote. On tho contrary, he is gdlierally recog¬ 
nized W them as (he great reformer of our language and our 
poetiy, and as their master and instructor in their common art. 
By his fr^iftl and disciple Ocelevo he is called “ the first finder 
our fair laugage.” So Lydgate, in tho next generation, 
celobi-atoa liim iia liiis moKter—as “ chief poet of Bntain ”—as 

— “lie tlint was of making somain, 

Whom all this lando of right oxight prefer, 

Sith of our langage he was thc^lodc-stcr’*— 

and as— 

“ The noble rholhor ]>oet. of Britain, 

Hhat worthy was the lancer to have 


slioiild sill «i8f« the hust Tho mo^m English heroic, 

or. us wc commonly call it, tcn-byJlahh'd* vurse, still admits of being extended 
by an eleventh g^ven a twclftft unaccented sj’lluble; ultiiougli. fiohi ibe con¬ 
stitution of ourpnjgjut language us to ^llubiG emphasis, smell ostensioQ is 
with us tiio exception, not tlio rule, as if is (i‘t ^ length of eleven 
OTllablM) in Italian. It may hf* doubted whttiicr Chaueor’s t.i'po or modi'l 
lino bo conddered ns dt'caiwlliibic or hendecasyllabic; Tjwhitt was of 
oidnioii that the greater numb(*r*of his verses, when nre^riy written luicl pro- 
uoumtod, would w found to consist of cloven syllables; and this will seem 
probable, if we liKik toi what is nssuihod, on tlio theory of liis verification 
which Ave am Cimsideriug. t<» Iiave bt>en tlio pronuncintion of the lungn&ge in- 
his day. At tho ^mc time mimy of liis Unes eviilently consist (even on tli\p 
llioory) of t»>n sylliihles onVy; aiwl such a cuiiidructiou of verso for ordinary 
puixxisoH 4 g j|[>cojno so much more agroesib^o to modern usage and taste tluit 
liil ^otry ha<I liottcr lie so read wlicnever it can. be done, even at the cost 
of thereby somewluit violating tho exactness of the ancient pronunciurion. 
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Of jioetrj'c, mid tlie palm attain; 

That made first to distil and inin , 

The gold doiv-dwiTS of speech and eloquence 
i,]nto our tongue through his excellence, 

And lonnd the flowres first of rhetoric 
Our rude S|iecch only to-ouluniine,'’ &c. 

A later xvritcr, GaViu Dotiglan, sounds liis praise as— 

r 

“Venerahle Chaucer, princiiinl ]X)et Ijitt* peer. 

Heavenly trumpet, orlege,'*' and regnlerer 
111 eloquence lialni, coiidict,^ and dial, 

Milky fountain, dear strand, and rose rial,”® 

in a strain, it must bo confessed, more remarkable for en.tliusiasfic 
vehemence than for poetical inspiration. The leanied, mid at 
tlio same time elegant, Leland, i&tlio next age dcscvilios him as 
the writer to whom his country’s tongue owes all its boauties :— 

“‘Anglia Chaiicenim veiiemtur nostra ]Bietani, 
tini veneres dclvt jiatria lingua suns 

and again, in anotlicr tribute, as having finst reduced the hmguago 
into regular form:— 

“ Linguam qni patriani redegit illam 
In forniani.” 

And such seems to have been the unbroken tradition down to 
Spenser, who, looking back through two centuries, luviU his 
great predecessor as still the “ well of Knglisli undefiled.’’ 

Jf now we proceed to exaniiiio Chauocii’s verso, do wo find it 
actually characterized by this regularity, which indisputably 
has at least from within a century and a half of his time been the 
law of our poetrj’? Not, ik wo assume that t£o English of 
tlhancer’s time was read in all t •spoots precisely like tliat of our 
own day. Hut are wq wan'anred in assuming this f We know 
that some changes have taken place in the national promui- 
ciation within a much shoifer space. Thoy accontnation of 
many words is different evon'in Shakespeare and his contempo¬ 
raries from what it now is: even since the Innguago hasi^been 
what wo may call setikd, and tho process of growth.in it nearly 
stopped, there has still been observable a disposition in the accent¬ 
or. syllabic emphasis to projeot it.-iolfwith nniio jiiooipitation than 
formorly„.to seize upon a more early olnnicialcd part iii dissyl- 
hiblos and-other polysyllabic words than^tbat Ao which it was 

* WiimWt. * - Hnixjogc, clock or watoli. 

s Kcifulator. * Ciindiuicnt. ® It-iyak 
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wont to bo attached. For example, we now always pronounce 
tho word aspect with tljo accent on the first syllable; in the time 
of Shakespeare it was always accented on tlie last. Wo n(;w call 
a certain short composition an e'smy; but only » centflr}'*ago it 
was callc-d an %sdy: “ And write next winter,” says Vepe, 

“ more essays on man.” I’roliably at an earlier jieriod, .when 
this chaiige was going on more aotivclj', it was^ps^rt of that 
general procejis by which the Tentonio, or native, clement in our 
language eventual^', after a long stniggle, acquired the as¬ 
cendancy over tho French element; and, if so, for a time tho 
accentuation of many words would be unfixed, or would oscillate 
between tho two system^—tho French habit of resen'ing itself 
for the final syllable, and the native tendency to cling to a prior 
liortion of the w'ord. This appears to have been tho case in 
Chaucer's day: many words arc irtanifcstly in his poetry accented 
differently from xvhat they are now (as is proved, ti]>on either 
theory of his prosody, when they occur at the end of ?i, veree), 
and in many also he seems to vai-y the accent—pronouncing, for 
instance, Idugaye in (Jiie. lint-, iamidijc in another—as suits his con¬ 
venience. Hut again, under tho tendency to elision and abbie- 
viation, whichiis connuon to all languages in a state of gjwvth, 
there can 1ft no doubt, that, in the progi-ess of the Fnglish 
tc#guo, from its first subjection to literary cultivation in the 
middle of tho thirteenth century to its final settlement in the 
middle t)f the seventeenth, it diopt and lost altogether many 
short or * nuacoe nted syllables, fciomo of these, indeed, our 
poets still asseit their right to revive in |;»'essing circumstances: 
tlms, though we iwrj almost universally elide or suppress the e 
before tho tenniuating d of the protoriles and past participles of 
our verbs, it is titill sometimes called into life again to make a 
distinct syllable in verse. Two cfo ituries ago, when perhaps it 
was gcnorajly heard in (ho comiuoh spcech^of the people (as it 
still is in some of our provincial di£dcols),.and when its siij)- 
pression in reajjj^ prose would probably have been accounted 
an iiTegnlarity, it^-'s as often sounded in verso as not, and the 
lieonce was probably considercit to be taken when it was elided. 
Tho (dit.ion, when it took place, was generally marked by tho 
omission of the vowel in the B])elling. If wc go Irack another 
century, wo find tho prommeiatmn of tho termination as a. 
distinct syllable to lib claarly tho nilo and tho prevailing 
pvacliwj, and tho suppression of the vowel to bo tho rare ex¬ 
ception. But even at sislato a date us the end of tho sixteenth 
and tjiq begirwing of the seveuleonth cuntury, otlier short vowels 
as well as tliis wore BtiU ooca.sionally pronounced, as they were 
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almost always written. Both the genitive or possessive singnlar 
and the nominative plural of nouns, were, down to this time, 
made by the addition not of s only, as now, but of es to the 
nomiiiativc singular; and the es mak^ a distinct syllable some- 
times in Shakespeare, and often in Spenser.. In Chaucer, there¬ 
fore, it is only what wo should expect that it should generally be 
so pronounc^: ‘it is evident that originally, or when it first 
appeared in the language, it always w'as, and that .the piuotice of 
running it and the preceding syllable ■‘ogethcr, as wo now do, 
has only been gradually introduced and established. 

The deficiencies of Chaucer’s nicti’e, Tyrwhitt contends, are to 
be chiefly supplied by the pronunciation of what he calls “ tho 
« feminineby which he means the e which still terminates so 
many of our words, but is now either totally silent and ineffective 
in the pronunciation, or onlylongthens or otherwise alters the 
sound of the preceding vowel—in eitlier case is entirely in- 
operati'.e upon the syllabication. 'J'hus, such words as larffe, 
Grange, time, &o., he conceives to be often dissyllables, and such 
words as liomaine, senteuce, often trisyllables, in (.'haucor. Some 
words also he holds to bo lengthened a syllable by tho inter¬ 
vention of such an e, now omitted both in speaki jg and writing, 
in the middle—as in jug-e-mnt, cmimiml-e-ment, voucii‘^-safe, &o. 

Wallis, tho distinguished mathematician, in his Grammar of 
tho English Language (written in Latin, and published almut 
the middle of tho seventeenth centuiy) had suggested that the 
origin of this silent c probably was, that it had origftially been 
pronounced, though somewliat obscurely, as a distinct syllabic, 
like the French e feminine, which still counts for such in tho 
prosody of that language. Wallis adds, that tho surest proof of 
this is to be found in our old jwots, with whom-tho said e some¬ 
times makes a sj-llable, sometimes not, as tho verso requires. 
“ With respect to wordsimported directly froni France,” 
obsoiwes Tyrwhitt^ “ it is certainly quite naturaf to suppose 
that for some time they retained their native pronunciation.” 
“ We have not indeed,” ho continues, “ sq-^i'lear a proof of the 
original pronunciation of tho Saxon part of our langtiago; but 
we know, from general observation, that all changes of pro¬ 
nunciation are generally made by small degrees; and, therefore, 
when we find that a great, number of those words which m 
Chaucer’s time ended in e originally endfed in a, we may reason¬ 
ably |)reeume that our ancestors firet passed from the broader 
sound of a to the thinner sound of e feminine, and not at once 
from a to e mute. Besides, if the final e in suctu#v.,rd8 was not 
pronounced, why was it added ? From the time that it fias eon- 
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fessedly ceased to be pronounced it has been gradually omitted in 
them, except where it jaay be supposed of use to lengthen *or 
soften the preceding syllable, as in Aops, mm, &o. But ^cording 
to the ancient orthograplgr it terminates many wbrds of &xon 
original where it'Vannot have been added for any such purpose, 
as herte, chiUe, aide, vMe, &c. In these, the^for^ wc* must 
suppose that it was pronounced as e feminine, and m^e part of a 
second 6y4tabl% and so, by a parity of reason, in till others in 
which, as in these, ^ appears to have been substituted for the 
Saxon a.” From all this Tyrwhitt concludes that “ Jhe pro¬ 
nunciation of the e feminine is founded on the veiy nature of 
both the French and Saxo% parts of onr language,” and therefore 
that’ ‘‘w'liat }s generally considered as an e mute, eitlier at the 
end or iu tho middle of words, was anciently pronounced, Init 
obscurely, like tho e feminine of the French.” In a note, 
referring to an opinion expressed by Wallis, who, observii^ that 
the French very often suppressed this short e in their common 
speech, was led to think that the pronunciation of‘it would 
perhaps slxortly be in all cases disused among them, tis among 
ourpelves, he adds: “ The jtrediction has certainly failed; hut, 
notwithstariding,»iJ w'ill venture to siiy that when it was made it 
wis not tmwdrtliy of Wallis’s sagacity. Unluckily for its 
sueediss, a,numhcr of eminent writers happened at tliat very time 
to h<! growing uji in Franco, w'hoso works, having since been 
received as stiind.anls of style, must probably fix for many 
centuries thb ancient usage of the e feminine in poetiy, and of 
course give a considerable check to the natural progress of the 
langiwgc. If tho !igo ,vf Edward 111, had been as favourable to 
letters as that of Louis XIV.; if Chaucer and his oontempomry 
poets had acquiri'd the same authority hero that Coineille, 
Moliere, Kacine, and Boiteau have obtained in Franco; if their 


works had bejm published by themselves, and ,j)or{)ctnated in a 
genuine state\v printing; 1 think it probable that the e femi¬ 
nine would still 1 


nine would still preserved its place, in our poetical 

'language at least, aim., certainly without any prejudice to the 
smoothness of our versification.’’ 


In supporting his views by these reasons, Tyrwhitt avoids 
having recourse to any arguments that might be drawn fiom the 
pniotico of Chancer himself—that being in fact the matter in 
dispute ; hut his main proposition, to tho extent at least of the 
alleged cajiacity of tho now silent final e -to make a disdnet 
syllable in Ohauoer’s*day, appears to be demonstrated by‘some 
insdlhoes in tba^et’s works. Thus, for example, in the follow¬ 
ing couplet from the Prologue to the Cantorbuiy Tales, unless 
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the word Jtome which ends the first lino he prononnoed ns • dis- 
s^lahle. there will he no rhyme• 

“ That straight was comen from tho court of Home; 

Fnlf loud he sang—Come hithet, love, to me.” 

So «^in, in the Canon Yeoman’s Tale, we have the following 
lines:— * ' 

“ And when this alchymister saw his time, 

Kis’th up. Sir Priest, quod he, and stondeth Ify me,* 

in the first of which time must evideniSy in' like manner he read 
as a word of two syllables. The same rhyme occurs in a quatrain 
in the Second Book of the Troilus on^. Creseide:— 

“ All easily now, for the love of Marte, , 

Quod Paudarus, for every thing hath time, 

So long abide, till that tlie night dcparte 
For all so sicker as thou liest here by me.” 

Pindifig Erne and time to be clearly dissyllables in these pas¬ 
sages, it ivould seem that we ought, as Tyrwhitt remarks (hoto 
on Prol. to Cant. Tales, 674), to have no scruple so to pronounce 
them and other similar woiw wherever the metro requires it. 

c 

“ Ihe notion, probably, which most people hav 3 of Chaucer,” 
to borrow a few sentences of what we have written qlsei^here, 
•* is merely that he was a remarkably good poet for his day; 
but that, both from his language having become obsolete, and 
from the advancement which we have since made* in poetical 
taste and skill, he may now he considered as fairly dead and 
buried in a literary, as well as in a literal, sense. This, we 
susfmct, is the common belief even of educated persons and of 
scholars who have not actually made acquainfetnee with Chancer, 
but know him only by name or by sight;—by that nntique- 
Bonnding dissyllable that seems to belong to another nation and 
tongue, as well as to another age; and by that stingo costume 
of diction, grammar, and spelling, in which his thoughts are 
clothed, fluttering aboqt them, as it appe;^ to do, like the rags ‘ 
upon a scarecrow. 

“ Kow, instead of this, the poetry of Chaucer is ibally, in all 
essential respects, about tlie greenest and freshest in onr lan¬ 
guage. We have some higher poetry than Chaucer’s—poetry 
diqt has more of the character ot a revelation, or a voice- from 
another world: we .have none in which there is either a more 
abounding or a more bounding spirit of‘life, a truer or fuller 
natural inspiration. Be may be said to verify,^p^another sense, 
the remark of Bacon, that whait we commonly cdl antSqhity was 
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really the youth of the world: his poetry seems to breathe of g 
time when humanity wasS yonn^r and more joyons-hearted than 
it now is. Undoubtedly ho hem an advantage as to^this jaai^er, 
in having been th«^first great poet of his country. Occupying 
this position, he stands in some degree between each of his suc- 
cessoi-s and nature. The sire of a nation’s'minstnalsy is of neces¬ 
sity, though it may be unconsciously, regarded by all who come 
after him as almost a portion of nature—as one whose utterances 
are not so mnch the omo 8f hers as in very deed her own living 
voice—carrying in them a spirit as original and divine as the 
music of her running brooks, or of her breezes among the leaves. 
And Jhere is not wanting Something of reason in this idolatry. 
It is he alons who has conversed with nature directly, and 
without on interpreter—who hap looked upon tlie glory of her 
countenance unveiled, and received upon his heart the per- 
•fect image of what she is. Succeeding poets, by reason cjf his 
intervention, and that imitation of him into which, in a greater 
or less degree, they are of necessity drawn, see her only, as it 
were, wrapt in hazy and metamoTphosii^ adornments, which 
human hands have woven for her, and are prevented from per¬ 
fectly discerning Ae outline and the movements of her form by 
that ^cumbering investiture. They are the fallen race, who 
have bJen banished from the immediate presence of the divinity, 
and have been left only to conjecture from afar off the bright¬ 
ness of that yvajesty which sits throned to them behind impene¬ 
trable clouds: he is the First Man, who has^seen God walking 
in the garden, and communed with him face to face. 

“ But Chaucer is the Homer of his country, not only as 
having been the earliest of her poets (deserving to he so called), 
but also as being htill one of her greatest. The names of 
Spenser, of Shakspeare, and of Milton are the ordy other names 
that can bo placed on the same line with his. • 

“ His poetry exhibits, in as remarkable a degree perhaps as 
any other in any ter^^juage, an intermixture and eombinationi 
of what are usually ueemed the most ‘opposite excellences, j 
Great poet as he is, we might almost say of him that his genius 
has as much about it of the spirit of prose as of poetry, and that, 
if he had not sung so admirably as he has done of flowery 
meadows, and summer skies, and gorgeous ceremonials, and high 
or tender passions, and the othdt themes over which the imagi¬ 
nation loves best to pow her vivifying light, he would have won 
to himself the renown of a Montaigne or a by tbe origi¬ 
nality and ponef&ing sagacity of his observations on ordinary- 
life, his insight ipto ipotives and character, the richness and 
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{peculiarity of his humour, the sharp edge of Jus satirCj and the 
propriety, flexibility, and exquisite oxpressiTeness of his reflned 
yet* natural ^diction. Even like the -varied visible creation 
around ns, his poetry too has its earth, its sea, and its sky, and 
all the “ sweet vicissitudes ” of each. Here you have the clear- 
eyedfobsenvor o£ man as he is, catching ‘ the manners living as 
they rise,’ and fixing them in pictures where not their minutest 
lineament is or e-ver can be lost: hero he is the fenspirbd dreamer, 
by whom earth and all its realities lire frrgotten, as his spirit 
scare and sings in the finer air and amid the diviner beauty of 
some far-off world of its own. Now the riotous verse rings loud 
with the turbulence of human morricnent and laughter, elating 
from it, as it dashes on its way, fla.sh after flash of all the forms 
of wit and comedy; now it is the tranquillizing companionship 
of the sights and sounds of inanimate nature of which the poet's 
hearj is full—the springing hcrliage, and the dew-drops on the 
leaf, anc^ the rivnlets glad beneath the morning ray and dancing 
to their ovni simple music. From nu>rc nan-ative and playfnllj 
Jiumoiir up to the heights of imaginative and impassioned .song,i 
his genius has exercised itself in all styles of iiooty, %ud won* 
impel ishablo laurels in all.”* 

It has been commonly believed that one of tKo chief ^mfces 
from which Chaucer drew both the form and tho spirit of his 
poetry was the recent and contemporary poetiy of Italy—that 
eldest portion of what is properly called the literature of modem 
Europe, the produqo of the genius of I’etrarch and Iloccaccio and 
their predecessor and master, Dante. Jlut, althongh this may 
have been the case, it is by no means certain that it was so; and 
some circumstances seem to make it rather improbable tliat 
Chancer was a reader or student of Italiifli. Of those of his 


poems which have boon supposed to be translations from tho 
Italian, it mus* be considered veiy doubtful if any one was 
really derived by him from that language. The story of his 
Palamon and Arcite, which, as tho Kw.ht’s Tale, begins the 
Canterbury Tales, btft which either iit its present or another 
form appears to have been originally composed ns a separate 
work, is substantially the same with that of Boccaccio’s heroic 
poem in twelve books entitled Le Teseide—a fact which, we 
believe, was first pointed out by Warlbh. But an examination 
o# the two poems leads ratherto the conclusion that they are 
both founded upon a common original«than that the one was 
taken from the other. Bocoaeoio’ff poem extends to about 12,000 
octosyllahio, Chaucer’s to not wany more thaif2U00 decasyllabic, 
• Printing Mackinc, No. 8^(1835;. 
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verses; and not only is the story in the one much less detailed 
than in the otlier, but the two versions differ in some of the 
main circnmstaneos.* (ihanoor, moreover, nowhere i^ntjons 
Boccaccio as his qjji<pnal; on the contrary, as Warton has him¬ 
self noticed, he professes to draw his materials, not fiom the 
works of any contemporary, but from “ olde Stories,” ftnd "olde 
bookes that all this story telleth more plain.”f Tyrwhitt, too, 
while holding, * well as Warton, that Chaucer's original was 
Boccaccio, admits thjib tli8 latter v'as in all probabilitj^ not the 
inventor of the story.J Boccaccio himself, in a letter relating to 
his poem, describes the story as very ancient, and as existing in 
what, he calls iMtim whjart, by which he may mean rather the 
Provencal than the lt^ian.§ In fact, as both Warton and 
Tyrwhitt have shown, there is reason to believe that it had pre¬ 
viously btion one of the themes of romatitic poetry in vanons 
•languages. 'Ilm passages pointed out by Tyrwhitt in his jiotcs 
to Chaucer’s poem, as translated or imitated from that^ of Boc¬ 
caccio, are few and insignificant, and the resemblances they 

K ent would be suflicieiitly accounted for on tlio su 2 iposition of 
writers having drawn fi'um a common source, hiearly the 
same obseiTatiojjs*ai)ply to the supjioscd obligations of C'lmuccr 
in hisuTroilus and (.'reseide to another poetical work of Boc- 
oaocio'tf, his Fihistroto. The discovery of tho.se was first an¬ 
nounced by Tyrwhitt in his Essay pivfi.ved to the Canterbury 
Tales. But Chaucer himself tells us (ii. 14) that ho ti-ans- 
lates his poem “out of Latin;” and in oth^ passages (i. ;it)4, 
and V. I(i63), he expressly declares his “auctor” or author, 
• 

* S(<o tliis out l»y l>r. Nott (wlio ncvortlutlcBS ftssunu's the one 

poem to be u trunijlntion from the other), iu a note to Iiiti Dis«.-rtuliou on Uio 
State of Eiij'lisii Poetr)'beftmi the Sixteenth Century, p. cclxxiv. 
t Warton‘s Hwt. Kii». iNn-try, ii. 170. 
j Intnxhictory piiM'oum* to Oanterbury TiileA, Note 
S The letter is addrei^sed to ins iiiiNtress i^lu Finmctta', Mary of Aragon, a 
natural fluu^hter of Kobert king of Naples. ** Trovatn,” ho sa.v.s ** n»a nnti- 
chissima Btoria, cd al iflir’.k'Ue genti non manifesta, in Ltvtino volgare,*' &c. 
The expression here l«w a curious n^nnhlance to tfio words used by Chaucer 
in euumcrating Jtis own works in the Lcgcnde of (irood AVonie}i« r. -120,— 

He made the boke that hight tlie House of Fame, &c. 

Ami all the love of Pulamon and Areitc 
Of Thebo^ Uimigh the etory U hion'en lite," 

Tyrwhitt*s interpretation of those lasT; wonts is, tlwvt they soorn t<. imply tRnt 
tlie poem to which tlicy ullwlo, the Pulamon and Andto (as livst composed), 
had not made itself very populof. Both he amt Warton undi‘r»tiiud the 
Ijatino aS’Camning the Italian language iifthis passage of the letter 

to La Fiainefia, as well as iu a stanza which he quotes from the Teseide in 
DiscourBc, Note (tt). 
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be named LoHiun. In a note to the Parson’s Tale, in the 
('anterbury Tales, Tyrwhitt assumes ‘that LoUins is another 
nan(e f^>r Ilopcaccio, but,how this should be he confesses himself 
upable to explain. In his Glossa^ (a lajer publication), he 
merely describes Lollius as “ a writer from whom Chaucer pro- 
‘esses to ftave»translated his poem of Tioilus and Creseide,” 
^ding, “ I have not been able to find any further account of 
lum,” It is rclhai'kable that he should omit to ilotice\hat Lollius 
is mentioned by Chaucer in another^poem, his House of Fame 
(iii. 378). ns one of the writei's of the Trojan storj', along with 
Ilomcr, llaios Phiygius. Livy (whom he ^Is Titus), Guido of 
Colonna, and “ English Galfrid,” UxSt is, Geoffrey of Moniyouth. 
The only writer of the name of Lollius of whom anything is 
now known apircare to 1)0 Lollius Urbicirs, who is stated to 
liave lived in the third century, and to have composed a historj’ 
of Ws own time, which, however, no longer exists.* But our 
ignoi’anpe of w-ho Chaucer’s Lollius was does not entitle us to 
assume that it is Boccaccio whom ho designates by tliat name. 
Besides, the two |K)ems have only that general resemblance 
which would result from their subject being the same, and their 
having been founded upon a common original.^ Tyrwhitt (note 
to Parson’s Tale), while ho insists that tlie fact of the on% ^iug 
borrowed from the other “ is evident, not only frolii the fable 
and chamotens, which we the same in both poems, but also from 
a number of passages in the English which are Uterally tinns- 
lated from the Italian,” admits that “ at the same time there are 
sovei-al long passages, and even episodes, in the Troilus of which 
there are no traces in the Filostrato and Warton makes the 
same statement almo.st in the same words.t Tyrwhitt acknow¬ 
ledges elsewhere, too, that iBe form of (^lauoer’s stan7.a in the 
Troilus does not apjiear ever to have been used by B|^ccaccio, 
nor does ho prtXess to have been able to find such a stanza in any 
early Italian poetry.^ 'The only other composition of Chaucer’s 
for which he can be imagined to have Imdr an Italian original is 
his Clerk’s Tale in th& Canterbuiy Tales, the matchless story of 
Griselda. This is one of the stories of the Docaneron; but it 
was not from Boccaccio’s Italian that Chaucer took it, but from 
Petrarch’s Latin, as he must be understood to intimate in the 
Prologue, wliera he says* or makes the narrator say— 


t 

• Boo Wfirton, Hist. Eng. Poetry, ii. !S0 j (uiil Voasiiis, do Historicis ba- 
fmis, fd. 1851, p. 178. • 
t Hist. Eng. Po<‘tiT, ii. p, 221, note. 
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“ I woll you tell a tale whicli that I 
Learned 4t I’adowe of a worthy clerk, 

As preved by his wordcs and his wrrk: 

He is'now dead and nailed in his chest; 

I m^y to God BO yeve his soule rest. 

Francis Petrarch, the laureat poet, 

Highte this clerk, whose rhetboricke sweet 
Eiilnnimud all Itaille of isictric.” • 

Petrarch’s Latin translftion of Boccaccio’s tale is, as Tyrwhitt 
states, printed in alf the editions of his works, under the title of 
Du UMieiUia et Fidi Uxoria Mi/tholoyia (a Myth on Wifely 
Obedience and Faithfulness). But, indcM, Chancer may not 
hawo even liad Petrarch's translation before him; for Petrarch, in 
his letter to Boccaccio, in which ho states that he had translated 
it from the IJeoameron, only recently come into his hands, in- 
foniw his friend also tliat the story had been known to •him 
many years before. lie may therefore have oommuniented it 
omliy to Chaucer, through the medium of what was probably 
their common medium of communication, the Latin tongue, if 
they ever met, at I’adua or elsewhere, as it is asserted they did. 
All that we are ^ineemed with at present, is the fact that it does 
not appear to iiave been taken by Chaucer from the Decameron: 
he ■jakcf no rei'erenoo to Boccaccio as his authority, and, while 
it is the only one of tlic (’anterbury I’ales which could otherwise 
liave been susjieoted with any piubability to have been derived 
from that work, it is at the same time one an acquaintance with 
which wo know he had at least the means "of acquiring through 
another language than the Italian. To these considerations may 
be added a remark mabe by Sir Ilan-is Nicolas:—“ That Chaucer 
uw not acquainted with ltulian,P says that writer, “ may be in¬ 
ferred from his not having iiitrMuccd any Italian quotation into 
Ids works, redundant as they are wUh Latin and French woids 
and plirascs.*’ To which he subjoins in a* note: “ Though 
Chaucer’s writings have not been examined for the purpose, the 
remark in the texrijlsiot made altogether from recollection; for 
at the end of Speght's edition of Chaucer s works translations are 
given of tKe Latin and French words in the poems, but not a 
single Italian word is mentioned.”* 

• Ute of Cliaucer, p. 25. Sir Harris Imd^aid before“ Though Chaucer 
Oniloubtirily knew I.4iun and French, it is by no means certain, notwiths^nd- 
ing ids supposeti obligations to tljo Hociuuerou, tliot he was as well acquainted 
with Italian. There maV have been a common liOtin origimd of the main 
incidfuits of mat^if not of all the Talcs for wlijeh Cliaucer is supposed to 
have bean wliolb^ndebted to Boccaccio, and from which origiuid Boccaccio 
himself may have token tliem." Beside tlie Clerk's Tale, wliich baa been 
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It may be questioned, then, if much more than the fame of 
Italian song had reached the ear of Chaucer; but, at all events, 
the foreign poetry with which he was most familiar was cer¬ 
tainly tfiat of France, This, indeed, was probably still ac- 
ootflited everywhere the classic poetical literature of me modern 
worldthe*,youi)gor poetry of Italy, which was itself a deriva¬ 
tion from that common fountain-head, had not yet, with all its 
real superiority, cither supplanted the old lays and rcftnances of 
the tronveres and troubadours, or even 'taken its place by their 
side. The earliest English, as well as the earliest Italian, poetry 
was for the most part a tianslation or imitation of that of France. 
Of the poetry written in the French*-langnage, indeed, in,the 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, the l^er portion, as 
w'e have seen, was produced in England, for English readers, 
and to a considerable cstent by natives of this country. French 
]ioetry was not, therefore, during this era, regarded among us as 
a forei^ literature at all; and even at a later date it must have 
been looked back upon by every educated Englishman as rather 
a part of that of his own land. For a ccntuiy, or perhaps more, 
before Chaucer arose, the greater number of our common versi¬ 
fiers had been bus.v in translating the Frentfli^ romances and 
other jKjetry into English, which Avas now fast becoming the 
ordinary or only speech even of the educated classes,-but this 
work had for the most part been done with little pains or skill, 
and with no higher ambition than to convey the more sense of 
the French original to the English reader, lly the '’time when 
Cliaucer began to write, in tbo latter half of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, the French language appears to have almost gone out of 
use as a common medium of communication; the Ei^lish on the 
other hand, as we may see by thfe poetry of L&ngland and Minot 
as Compared with that of Kobert of Gloucester, had, in the course 
of the preceding lijmdred jisarB, tlirown off much ofiits primitive 
rudeness, and acquired a considerable degree of regularity and 
flexibility, and genei-al fitness for literary opposition. In these 


noticed above, the only stories in the Canterbury Tales vhidi are found 
in the Decameron are tlie Beeve's Tale, the Shipman’s Tale, and the 
Franklin’s Tale; hat both Tyrwhitt and Walton, while maiataimng Chaucer's 
obligatiuTis in other respects to the Italian writers, admit that the two former 
are much more probably derived from French Fabliau!! (the particular fabliau, 
indeed, on -which the Beeve's Tale appatrs to be founded has beeu published 
by Le Grand); and the Franklin's Tale is expressly tiated by Cbaucer himself 
to be 0 Bretiin lay. He nowhere mentions Boouaccio or his Decameron, or 
any other Italian anlhority. Of the Pardoner's Tale, “ tlW'mcre outline," as 
Tvrwhitt states, is to he found in the Cento Novelle Antirhe; hut the greater 
part of that coUeetiou is horrowod from the Contes an-I FabNaux of the French. 
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cdixiumstances, writing in French in England was over for any 
good purpose: Chauetjr himself observes in tlie prologue to his 
prose treatise entitled the Testament of Love:—•’* Cerl^s there 
ben some that speak their poesy matter in ll’cnclf. oT which 
speech the Freirehinen have as go^ a fcntasy as we have in hear¬ 
ing of Frenchmen’s English.” And again th^, clerks 

onditen in Latin, for tlioy have the property of science and the 
knowinj^ irfthatfaculty; and let Frenchmen in their French 
also endite their qMai^t terms, for it is kindly [natural) to their 
months; and let ns show our fantasies in such words as wo 
leamoJcn of our dames’ tongue.” The two languages, in short, 
Ijjco the twt» nations, wore now become completely sc'parated, and 
in some sort hostile: as the Kings of England were no longer 
cither Dukes of Normandy or Karls of 1‘oitou, and recently a 
fierce war had sprung u)> still more effectually to divide the one 
country from the other, and to brofik up all intercourse,between 
them, so the French tongue was fast growing to be almost as 
strange and distinctly foreign among us as the linglish had 
always been in France. Chaucer’s original pnrpo.se and aim 
may be supposed to have been that of the generality of his imme¬ 
diate pri'dofjpiSbors. to put his countrymen in possession of some 
of,the best productions of the French poets, so far as that could 
bo'done by translation: and with his genius and accomplish¬ 
ments, and the greater pains ho was willing to take with it, we 
may conjecture tliat ho hoped to execute his task in a manner 
verj' superior to that in which sneh work,had hitherto been per¬ 
formed. With those views ho undertook what was probably lus 
earliest oompositioir of any length, his translation of the Human 
<le. la Rose., begun hy Guillaume de Lorris, who died about 1200, 
and continued and finished l^' .lean dc Moun, whose date is 
about half a century later. “This poem.” says Warton, “is 
esteemed by the French the mi>st' valuable piece of their old 
poetry. It is far beyond the mdo efforts of all their preceding 
romancers; ambtlv^y have nothing equal to it before the reign 
of Fmneis the First, who died in the jt;ar 1547. lint there is a 
considonidtle difference in the merit of tlio tjvo authors. \\ illiam 
of LoitIs, who wrote not one quarter of the poem, is remarkable 
for his elegance and luxuriance of description, and is a beautiful 
painter of allegorical personages. ‘John of Hleun is a writer of 
anotlrer cast. lie possesses hut little of his predecessor’s inven¬ 
tive and i>oetical vein; and in that respect, ho was not properly 
qualified to finish a poemlregiin by WiUiam of Lonis. But he 
has strong safhe and great liveliness. Ho ■was one of the wits of 
the court of CJuuleiS lo Bel. The difficulties and dangers of a 
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lover in pursuing and obtaining the object of bis desiiito are tbe 
literal aignment of this poem. This design is concbed under the 
aignment of a rose, which our lover inter frequent obstacles 
gathers in^ delicious garden. He traverses vMt ditches, scales 
lofty'walls, and forces the gates of adamantine^and almost im- 
prognab'le castles. » These enchanted fortresses are all inhabited 
by various divinities ; some of which assist, and some oppose, 
the lover’s progress.”* The entire poem consists of So fewer 
than 22,734 versos, of which only 4,149 ‘arodhe composition of 
William of Lorris. All this portion has been translated by 
Chaucer, and also about half of tlie 18,588 lines written by 
De Meun: his version comprehends 13,105 lines of the Frengh 
poem. These, however, he has managed to comprehend in 7701 
(Wartonsays 7699) English verses: this is effected by a great 
compression and curtailment of Do Menu’s part; for, while the 
4149 French verses of De Lorris are fully and faithfully ren¬ 
dered in 4432 English verseSj^ the 8956 that follow by De Menu 
arc reduced in the translation to 3269. Warton, who exhibits 
ample specimens both of the translation and of the original, con¬ 
siders that Chaucer has throughout at least equalled De Lorris, 
and decidedly surpassed and improved De Metm. v 
No verse so flowing and harmonious as what we have in this 
translation, no diction at once so clear, correct, and expressive, 
had, it is probable, adorned and brought out the ca])abilities of 
his native tongue when Chaucer began to write. Several of his 
subsequent poems are^also in whole or in part translations; the 
Troilus and Crescido, the Legend of Good Women (much of 
which is borrowed from Ovid’s Epistles), and others. But we 
must pass over these, and will take our first extract from his 
House of Fame, no foreign original of which has been dis¬ 
covered’, although Warton is inclined to think that it may have 
been translated or eparaphra'sed from tlio ProvengaL Chaucer, 
however, seems to appear in it in his own person; at least the 
poet or dreamer is in the course of it more thaa once addressed 
by the name of Geoffrey. And in the following passage he 
seems to describe his own occupation and habits of life. It is 
addressed to him by the golden hut living Eagle, who has 
carried him up into the air in his talons, and by whom the 
maivellous sights be relates are shown and explained to hihi:— 

First, I, that in my feet have thee, . 

Of whom thou hast great fefr and ifondcr, 


Hist Eng. Poetry, ii. 209. 
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Am dwelling with the God of Thunder, 
Whioft.men yoallen Jupiter, 

That doth me flycn full oft fer* 

^'o do alljiis cummnndcnicnt; 

%ind for this cause he hath me sent 
To thee; harken now by tliy trouth 
Certain he hath of thee great routR,’ 
For that thou host so Iruely 
Solong^serred cnteiitiflv* 

Hit blinde nephew Cupido, 

And the fair (luocu Venus also, 
Withonten guerdon ever yet; 

And natt%less* hast set tliy wit 
Altlioughc in tliy hoail full lit is 
To make liokoa, songs, and ditte^ 

In rhimc or dies in cadence, 

As thou best caiist, in rert)rcnce 
Of Love and of his seivants eke. 

That have his service sought and seek $ 
And isiiiicst thee to praise his art. 
Although thou haddest never jart; 
Wherefore, so wisely God me bless, 

Jovis ylialt® it great liumblcss. 

And virtue eke, that thou wilt make 
Anight" full olt thine hetui to ache 
111 thy study, so tluni ywiitest. 

And ever more of Love oiiditcst, 

Jn honour of him and jiraisings, 

And in his folkcs furthcrings,, 

And in their matter all devisest, 

And hot him ne his folk des))iac8t. 
Although thou niay'st go in flic dance 
Of them that him list not avniice: 
Wherefore, ns I now said, ywis, 

Jupiter considreth well-this, 

And als, Ixuiu sire,' of other thiiiji, 

Tliat is, that thou hast no tidings 
Of Loves folk if they be glade, 

Ne of nothing else that Gdl mode, 

And not only fro* fer conntree 
That no lidinges comeu to thee. 

Not of thy very ncigheliores, 

Tliat dwcllen almost at thy dorrs, 

Thou hearcst neither that ne this; 

For^ when thy labour all done is. 


* Both, pity. 

* .fovehdd. 

' •Fair sir. 


Kevotthelcss. 


* Attentively. 

* O'ltighis, ait ntglit 

* From. 
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And hast made all thy reckonings, • 

Instead of rest and of new things, 

Thou goest home to thine house anim, 

And, all so dumb as any stone. 

Thou sittest at another book, ‘ 

Till fully dazed is thy look, 
find li'. est thus as an bemiit. 

Although thine abstinence is lit; 

And therefore Jovis, through his graco^ 

Will that I boar thee to a place ' ,, 

Which that yhight the House of Kanic, Ac. 

From the mention of his nchmings in this passage, Tynvhitt 
conjectures that Chaucer probably "RTOfO the House of Fame 
while he held the office of Comptroller of the Customs of Wools, 
to which he was appointed in 1374. It may he regarded, there¬ 
fore, as one of tho productions of the second or middle stage of 
his poetic^ life, as the Ronfaunt of tlie Ifose is supposed to have 
been of tho first. The House of Fame is in three books, com¬ 
prising in all 2190 lines, and is an exceedingly interesting poem 
on other accounts, as w-ell as for the reference which Chaucer 
seems to make in it to himself, and the circumstances of bis own 
life. In one place, we have an illustration drawn ft im a novelty 
which we might have thought had hardly yet become familiar 
enough for the purposes of poetiy. Tlie passage, too, is a sample 
of the wild, almost grotesque imagination, and force of expres¬ 
sion, for which the poem is remarkable:— 

What did this ./Eohis ? but he 
Took out bis blucke trompt! of brass, 

That fouler than the devil was, 

And gan this tronqie for to blow 
As .all the world should overtlirow. 

Throughout every region 
Ywent this foule trompes soon, ' 

As as pellet wit of gun 
When fire is in the powder run: 

And such a smoke gan out wend 
Out of tho foule trom})es end, 

Black, blue, and greenish, swarlish, rcil, 

As docth where that men melt lead, 

Lo all on high from the tewcl 
And thereto one tldng saw 1 will, 

That aye the ferther that it ran 
The greater wexen it liegan, 

As doth the river from a well: 

And it stank .as the pit of bell. 


’ Fuiiael. 
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The old' meohanioal artillery, however, is alluded to in another 
passage as if also sttll in use:— ' 

And the noise which that 1 heard, 
tfor all th% world right so it fered* 

As doth the routing* of the stone 
That fro the engine is letten gone.» 

Thr*ugh«uoh deeper thinking and bolder writing as we have, 
in the House of Giaufcr appears to have advanced from the' 
descriptive luxuriance of the Kuinaunt of the Bose to his most 
matured style in the Canterbury Tales. This is not only his 
greatest work, but it 4owers above all else that he has written, 
like som^palace or cathedral ascending with its broad and lofty 
dimensions from among the common buildings of a city. His 
genius is another thing here altogether from what it is in his 
other writujgs. Elsewhere he seems at work only for the day tliat 
is passing over him ; here, for all time. All his poetical faculties 
put fortli a strength in the Canterbury Tales they Have nowhere 
else shown: not only isTiis knowledge of life and character greater, 
his stylo firmer, clearer, more flexible, smd more expressive, his 
humour morr' subtle and various, but bis fancy is more nimble- 
winged, his’ imagination far richer and more gorgeous, his sensi- 
iJitityaiifinitely more delicate and more profound. And this great 
woi'k of Chaucer’s is nearly as remarkably distinguished by its 
))eculiar character from the grciit works of other poets as it is 
from th8 rest of his own compositions. Among ourselves at 
least, if we except Shakespeare, no other poet has yet arisen to 
rival the author of the Canterburj’ Tales in the entire assemblage 
of his various powers. Spenser’s is a more aerial, Milton’s 
a loftier song;'imt neither possesses the wonderful combination 
of contrasted and almost opposite characteristics which we have in 
Chancer :-,j-tlio B|)ortivo fancy, painting and gilding everything, 
with the keen, observant, matter-of-fact spirit that looks through 
wlmtover it glances at: the soaring and creative imaguiation, 
with the homely sagacity, and healthy relish for all the realities 
of thiug.s; the unrivalled tenderness and pathos, with the 
quaintest humour and tho most exuberant moiriment; thoj, 
wisdom at once and the wit; tlio all that is best, in short, both ' 
in poetry and in prose, at the same time. 

The Canterbury Talcs is an unfinished, or at least, as wo have 
it, an imperfect fcWork; hut it contains above 17,000 verses, 
besides more than a fourth of that quantity of matter in prose. 
'ITie. Tales ’^including the two in pfvse) are twenty-four in 
i Pan.'U, proceeded. * Eoarod. 
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nnmber; sad &ay are intersperged with introductions to eaclt, 
generaUj short, called prologues, besides the Prologne to Ae 
whole yfotk, in which the pilgrims or narrators of the tales are 
sereralmde^Tib^, and which consists of betwe^ 800 and 900 
lines, Prorogue to the VVife of Bath’s Tale is fully as long. 
All the twenty-fourr.tales are complete, except only the Cook’s 
Tale, of which we have only a iew lines, the Squire’s Tale, 
whidi remains “half-told,” and the bnrlewjuo Tale Of Sir 
'Thopas, which is designedly broken off in'the middle. Of the 
nineteen complete tales iu verse, the longest are the Knight’s 
Tale of 22.50 verees, the Clerk's Tale of 1156, and the Mei-ehant’s 
Tale of 1172. The enture work, with'the exception of the 
prose tales and the Bime of Sir Thopas (205 lines), i« in deca¬ 
syllabic (or hendecasyllabic) verse, arranged either in couplets 
or in stanzas. 

The general Prologue is a gallery of pictures almost un¬ 
matched for jbheir air of life and tmlhfulness. Here is one of 
them:— 

There was also a nun, a rriorras 

That of her smiling was full simple and coy, 

Her greatest oathe n’a.s but by Saint I.<y ;* 

And she avos clepcd* Madame Eglantine. 

Full well she sange the service divine, 

Eutiraed in her nose full swcetcly; 

And French she spake full fair and fctisly ’ 

After the school of Stratford alte Bow, 

For French of Itiris was to her unknow 
At moate was she well j'taught withal; 

She let no morsel from her lippi's fall, ' 

Ne wet her fingers in her sauce deep; 

Well could she carry a morsel and well keep 
Thatte no droppe ne fell upon her breastj 
In curtesy w,a8 set full much her lest.® 

Her over-lipiie wiped she so clean 
That in her cuppe was no ferthing * seen 
Of grease when she drunken had her dranglit.' 

Pull soemely after her meat she raught.' 

And siokcrly • she was of great disjiort. 

And full pleasant and amiable of ])OTt, 

And pained* her to counterfeiten cheer 
* Of court, and been estatslich of mancre, 

* That is, Saint Eloy or EUgius. Oaffie hero, aecordmg to Mr. Guest is the 
old genitive plural (originally atha), meaning of calkt, 

* CoUixL • NtAUy. * Unknown* 

* Pleasure. " Smallest spot. 

’ Beached. ' SutoIy. * Took pains. 
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And to Iwen holden digne ‘ of reverence 
But for to (peakcQ of ber conscience. 

She was so charitable and so pitous 

She wolde weep if that she saw a mouse , 

Cangh* in a trap» if it were dead or bled. 

Of smue houndes had she that she fed 
'With roasted flesh, and milk, and wastel |>rcs( 

But soro wept she if one of fhem were dead. 

Or if men smote it with a yerde’ smart: 

And alt cAoscienoc and tender heart. 

Full seemely her wimple ypinched was j 
Her nose tretis,’ her eycn grey as glass; 

Her mouth full small, and thereto^ soft and red, 

But sickerly sh^had a fair forehead ; 

It was almost a spanne broad, I trow; 

For hardily * she was not undergrow." 

Full fotiso 'was her cloak, as I was ware. 

Of smale coral about her ann she bare 
A lair of beades gaucled all with green 
And thereon hcng» a brooch of gold full sheen, 

On which was first ywritten a crowned A, 

And after. Amor vincit ommUi. 

As a conipmton to this perfect full length, we will add that of 
the Mendicam Friar:— 

A Frerc there was, a wanton and a merry, 

A limitour,** a full solemnu man; 

In all the orders four is none that can 
Vo much of dalliance and fair langage. 

He had ymiule full many a marriage 
Of youiigo women at his owen cost; 

■Until» his order ho was a nohlc jxift. 

Full W'>'l beloved and familicr was ho 
With franklins'* over all in his countree. 

And eke wiHi worthy women of the town j 
Rir he had power of confessioim, 

As said him sclfe, more than a curat. 

For of<hi8 onlor he was a liceiioiat. 

Full sweetly liearde he confession^ 

• And pleasant was his absolution. 

He was an easy man to give penance 
ThcRs as ho wist to han a gotal pitance j” 

** Worthy. • Taid, rod. t * Long ami well proportioned. 

* In adition to that * Certainly. * Uudergrown, of a low stature, 

t Neat ^flaviiig the gnnds or beads coloured giwm. 

* Hung. “> A friarlioenaed to bog lythiu a certain district 

"Unto.. . “ Frcuholdtrs of the superior class. 

'* Where he knew ho should linve a good pittance or fee. 
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For unto a poor order for to give 
[g signe that a mau is well yslirive• 

For, if he gave, ho durste make.avant,® 
lie wi^te that a man was rejK'ntant; 

^r many a man so hard is of his iicart - 
Hwmay not weep although him sore smarts 
rh&cfore,^instead of weci>iug and praycres, 

Men mote give silver to the imorc freres. 

His tippet was aye farscd • full of knives 
And pinnes for to given faire wives 
And certainly he had a merry note; 

Well could he sing and playen on a rote.* 

Of yeddings ’ he hare utterly the pris." 

His neck was white^as is tlie flowef do lis;^ 

Thereto he strong was as a champioun. 

And knew well the taverns in every town, 

And every hosteler and gay tapatere. 

Better than a lazar or a Iwggere; 

For unto swich" a worthy man as he 
Aacordcth nought® as,“ by hiafacultee,'’ 

To haven with sick lazars ae(|ualntance; 

It is not honest, it may not avance,** 

As” for to dcalnn with no swich poorail” 

But all with rich and sellers of vitail,*’ 

And, over” all, there as'* iirofil slionld arise, 

Curteis” he was, and lowly of service ; 

There n'as no man no whore so virtuous; 

• He was the best la-ggar in all his house ; 

And gave a eort.aiu ferine ” for the grant 
None of his bavlhren came in his haunt; 

For, though a widow hadde hut, a slioc, 

So pleasant was hi.s In principio. 

Yet would he have a ferthing or he went; 

His purcliase™ was well bettor than his rent. 

And rage he could as it had lieen a wlielp: 

In lovedays** tliere could he nuxihel® help; 

For there was he nal like a cloisterere 
Witli threadbare co[ic, as is a jioor scholere;. 

* Shriven. 2 Boast. “•Stuffid. . 

■* A musical instrument so called. ‘ Stories, romances. • Prize. 

' Fleur de lis, lily. " Suoh. ® It suits not, is not fitting. 

A« in this and in other forms seems to luivo the effect of merely gene- 
alizing or giving iiidefinitcness to the expression. 

Having legaid to his quality or funetio isV ” Profit. 

*■'' As in the i'uurtb line pn:e«ling. ” Poor people. 

' Victual. ” In audition to. Wherever? Courteons. 

” Farm. What he got by begging and the exercise of his profession. 

Days formerly apisuutcd for the amiealiln settlement of ditfereneBS.' 

= Much. “ Not. 
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But he was like a maister or a pope: 

Of double worsted was his semi-ooix:. 

That round was os a bell out of the press.' 

Somewhat he lis^md for his waiitormess. 

To make his English awciet upon his tongue; 

And in liS harjang, when tliat he had sung, 

His eyen twinkled in his head aright, • 

As don the stenes* in a frosty night. 

Jhis \*oi thy limitour, was clep’d Iluberd. 

may bo observea m aii these extracts how fond Chaucer is 
of as it were welding one couplet and one paragraph to another, 
by allovring the sense to »flow' on from the last line of the one 
throMgh the first of tlie other, thus producing an alteniating 
movement of the sense and the sound, instead of making the one 
accompany the other, as is the general practice of our modem 
poetry. Tliis has been noticed, and a less obvious part (jf the 
effect pointed out, by a pCK't of onr orvn day, who has shpwn how 
wcdl he felt Cliaueer by something wore and much bettor than 
criticism. “ (ffiaucei',” obsoivcs J.eigh linnt, “ took the custom 
from the French poets, who have retained it to this day. If 
surely has a fine air, both of eonchision and resumption ; as 
though it wouldroave off wlion it thought proper, knowing how 
well if copld rceoiumeiiee." * It is so favourite a usage with 
Chaucer, that it may bo sometimes made available to settle tbe 
reading, or at least tl)e pointing and sense of a doubtful passage. 
And it is alsescommnn with his oontemporary^Gower. 

The following is the first introduction to the reader of Emily, 
the heroine of Uio Knight’s T.alo of I’aluraon and Arcite;— 

Tims pa^setli year by year, aud day by daj-. 

Till it fell ones in a morrow of May 
ffliat Kinily, that fairer was to seen 
Thanks the lilly ujsni his stalke green, 

Aud fresher than the llay with liouri's new 
(For with rose colour strof ^ her hue; 

I n’of* winch was the finer of theni two) 

Ere it was day, as she was wont to do, 

She*was arisen and all ready diglit, 

For May wol have no sloganly * a night; 

_ 

* Not understood. It is the bell or i\w> eemioope that is desi’ril)ed as out •/ 

iJie preM9 . • Aa do tlra Hturs. 

* to Poctifail t^vo. lx)n. 1832. See also Mr. Hunt's fine 

hnitatioii and continualaou of thu Sqdires Talo in thed^ourth Number of tiie 
Liberal. Lqn,^1^3. 

* Strove. “* Wot not, know not * Sloth, 

L 
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The season prioketh eveiy gentle heart, 

And maketh him out of his sleep to start, 

And saith. Arise, and do thine observance. 

This maketh Emily han * reraembrauoe 
iTc don honour to May, and for*to rise, 
ydothed was she frew for to devise :* 

Her yellow hair was broided “ in a tress 
Behind her back, a yerdc long I guess; 

And in the garden as tlie sun nprist^ < 

She walketh up and down wherc'as }ji r'list 
She gatheretli floures partie' white and red 
To make a Hotel" gerlond" for her head: 

And as an angel heavenlioh she sung. 

()f the many other noble passages in this Tal? we Can only 
present a portion of the description of the Temple of Mars:— 

Why should 1 not as well eke tell you all 
The portraiture that was ujion the wall 
Within the Temple of mighty Miirs tlie Ifetl ? 

All iiaintcd was the wall in length and bred * 

Like to the estres '* of the grisley place 

That liight *’ the great Temple of Mars in Trace,“ 

In tbilke colli and frosty region , 

Tlicre as Mars both his sovereign mansion. 

First on the wall was [laintcd a forest. 

In which there woiiuclh “ neither man ne heast; 

With knotty knarry barren trees old, 

Of stnbbes sharp and bidoiis to behold. 

In wliich (there ran a rumble aud a s\vough,“ ' 

As though a storm should bresteii *“ eveiy bough; 

And downward from an hill under ■. Iicnt 
There stood the Temple of Mars Arniipotent, 

Wrought all of burned steel, of whici tbe entree 
Was long, and strait, and gbastly for to sec; 

And thereout came a rage and swieh a vise ** 

That ii made all the gates for to rise. ' 

The northern light in at the dore shone; 

For window on the wall ne was there w ne 
Through which men mighten any light discern. 

The door was all of atliamanl® etern. 


Have. ’ With exaetucss (point (letriie). ^ Braided.. 

Uprises. * WlieVe it pleaseth her. ' Mix<id of. 

Subtle, artfully coutrived. “* Qarlund. * Breadth. 

® The interior. ** Is called. , •* Tliraco. 

That sumo. ' “ .DwcUeth. 

A long sighing noUe, such as in Scotland Is called 
Was going to break. A declivity. “»Burniehcd. 

® A violent blast ‘I ® Ailaiimut. 
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fclenched overthwart and endelong* 

iron tooglis and, for to make it strong. 

Every pillar the temple to suBteue 
Was tonne-great,* of iron bright and shenc. 

There savtQ first the dark imagining 
Of Mony^nd all the com])assing; 

The cruel Ire, red as any gled ;* 

The Picke-purse, and eke the }«lc Dread: 

'Jibe SiKiler with tiie knife under the cloak; 

The shejicn Hbreihing “ with the blake smoke; 

The treason of the murdering in the bed; 

The open \ver,“ with woundes all bebled; 

Contek* with bloody knife and sharp menace; 

All full of clnrldng'’ was that sorry place, 
lire aleer* of himself yet saw I Ufere; 

His hearte-hlooi] hath Iwthisl all his hair; 

The nail ydriveii in the shod** on bight; 

The colde death, with mouth gaping upright. 

Amiddes of (he Temple sat Mischance, 

With discomfort and sorry comitenimct!: 
let saw I Woodness*' laughing in his rage. 

Armed Comjdaint, Outhecs,** ami fierce Outn^; 

The carrain ** in the bush, with throat ycorven ;*■* 

A thous^id slain, and not of qualm yslorven 
The tyrant, with the prey by force yraft ;*" 

The town destroyed;—there was nothing laft.*' 

The statue of Mars upon a carte*" stood 
Armed, and looked grim as he were wood ;*” 

And over his head Ihoro shiiieu two figuifls 
Of sterres. that Jieeu clepcd in seriplures** 

That one I’nella, that oUier llulxuis. 

This Ood .\rmes was arrayed thus: 

A wolf there stood hefom him .at his feet 
With eyeu red, and of a man he cal. 

Chaucer’s nmmmcnt, at once hearty and sly, has of conrst- 
the freedom aimtingprupulousnoss of his time; and much of the 
best of it cannot bo produced in our day v^thout offence to our 
greater sousiJ;ivcness, at least in tlic matter of expressioii. 
llesides, humour in poetry, or any other kind of writing, can 


* Aemss and loiigtliways. * Of the nreumfurouev of a tun 

“ Jlumiug eoal. ' * SlalJe. • " Ituriuug. * War. 

' ContciiUnii. * Disagreeable, suuivl. * Slayer. 

*" Hair rrf the head- * “ Madness. '* Outcry. 

** Carrion. , *■• Cut * *^ I)t«d (shtaved). 

’* ^ft. • « *' Is'ft. *® Car, ehuriot. Mad. 

® Stats that are called iu tiouUs. 
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least of all qualities be effeotiTely exemplified in extract: its 
subtle life, dependent upon the thousaM minutisie of place and 
connection, perishes under the process of excision; it is to 
atJeMt exhibit, not the building by the brick, but the li^fing 
man pound of his fair flesh.” * Wo win venture, however, 
to give oim or 4vo short passages. Nothing is mom admirable 
in the Canterbury Tales than the manner in which the character 
of the Host is sustained throughout. He is (hesmov^ spirit of 
the poem from first to last. Here is Ifis {fcst intiodnotion to ns 
presiding over tlic company at supper in his own 

scntle hostelry. 

That highte the Tabard faslo by the Bull, 

in Southwark, on the evening tefore they set out on their pil- 
• grimage;— 

Great cheere made our Host us everich one. 

And to the supper set he us anon. 

And served us with vitail of the best; 

Strong wss the wine, and well to drink ns lest.’ 

A seeinly man our Uoste was with all 
For to han Ix-en a manslial in an hall; 

A large man ho was, with cyen steep; 

A fairer burgess is there none in Cheap; 

Bold of his sjiecch, and wise, and well ytanglit. 

And of manhood ylakinl* right him naught: 

Eke thereto’ was bo a right merry man; 

And afte^supiwv playen he Ix'g.au, 

.And sjiake of mirth amoriges other things, 

Wliim that we hadden made our njckonings. 

And said thus; Now, Lordings, triiely 
Ye been to me welcome right heartily;« 

For, by my troth, if that 1 shall not lie, 

1 Kvw iiat this yer swich’ a comiiany 
At onts in this hcrliorwc ’ as is now; 

Fain would 1 do you mirth an I wist how; 

And of a mirth I am right now hethouaYl' 

To don you ease, and it shall cost yon nought. 

Ye gon to Canterbury; God you RtKvd, 

The blissful martyr quite you your m^: 

And well I wot as ye gon by the way 
Ye shapen ' you Jo talken and to play; 

For triiely comfort ne nqrth is none 

To riden by the way dumb as tfie stone; > 

And therefore would I maken you dbport, 

_ < 

$ 

* It pleased us. ’ Lacked. ’ In addition, beaidbs,*al 0 o. 

’ Such. ’ Inn. ’ Prepare yourselves, intend. 
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Aa I said erst, and don yon eomo comfort. 

And if you libcth all by one assent 
Notr for to Btunden' at my judgement, 

And for to wercbeu * as 1 slaill you say 
To morrow^ when ye riden on the way, 

Now, by my fader’s soule that is dead. 

Ttut VO be merry ® siniletii * off my liead : 

Ifold uf yonr hondes witliouten mure speecli. 

Tlioy all gladly iSbent; upon -whieli mine Host proposes 
further that each of them (they were twenty-nine in all, besides 
himself) shottld tell two ^turics in going, and two more in 
rehnming, and that, when they got back to the Tabar^, the one 
who had told the “ tales of be.st sentonefe and most solace ” should 
have a supper a* the charge of the rest. And, adds the eloquent, 
^sagacioms, and large-hearted projector of the scheme, 

—for to make you the more meiry 
1 well my selvon gladly witli you ride 
' I’iglit at miiiu owcii cu.st, mid be your guide. 

And who tliat woll my judgement witlisay ^ 

Shall pay for ail we si endeii by the way. 

Gr^t as the extent of t he poem is, therefore, what has been 
exocnthd, <Jr been preserved, is only a small part of the design; 
for this liberal jilan would have afforded us no fewer than a 
hundred and twenty talcs. Nothing ean be better than the. 
triumphant way in which mine Host of the ^’abard is made to 
go through the duties of his self-assumed jiost;—his promptitude, 
his decision upon all Smorgencies, and at the samo time his 
good feeling never at fault any more than his good sense, his in¬ 
exhaustible nnd uti?lagguig fun and spirit, and the all-accom¬ 
modating humour arid jiorfeci symjralhy with which, without frr 
a moment stooping from Iris own frank and maisly chftracter, ho 
bears himself Savory individual of the varied cavalcade. Ho 
proposes that tlr^osliould draw cuts to decide who was to 
liegiu ; and with liuw genuine a coiriiosy.^at oueo encouraging 
and reverential, he first adili-oases himself to the modest Clerk, 
arrd the gentle I/atly Prioress, and the Knight, who also was “ of 
his port as meek as is a maid— 

Sir Knight, qitod he, rtryiirarstor and my lord. 

Now draweth^out, for that is miire aeconl. 


‘Stand.* • “Work, dll. “ If ye shall not ho meny. 

‘ Smilo. The inipotative lias goucnilly this torniiiratiiin. 

• Kesist, opjiosi, wiRtstotl'd. 
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^ Cometh near, quod he, my Lady 3MorcB8 j 
' And ye, Sir Clerk, let he your ahamefastneas, 

N» atudieth nought; lay hand to, every man. 

But fur wrsonages of another order, againf he is another man, 
giving ana takiug jibe and jeer with tlie hardest and btJdest in 
their own stylo and humour, only more nimbly jfnd iappily than 
any of them, and without ever oompronaisuig his dimity. And 
all the while his kindness of heart, simple and quick, and yet 
considerate, is as cnnspieiions .as flio cordial approoiation and 
delight with which ho enters into the spirit of what is going 
forward, and enjoys the success of his‘schemo. For example,— 

• . • 

When tliat the Knight had thus his tale toW, 

In all the company n’as tliero young ne old* 

That ho ne said it was a noble stone, 

' And worthy to bo drawen to mcmorie,' 

And namely ' the gentles evcrich one. 

Our Host!! lough® iuid swore. So mote I gone,* 

This goth aright; linliokflcd is the male 
Let see now who shall tell another tale. 

For triioly this game is well begonne: 

Kow telleth ye, Sir Mouk, if that ye conne,” 

Somewhat toqniten with" tlie Knighte's tale. 

The Miller, that fur-dronken ® was all ]«ile. 

So that uuneaths" njion his horsi* he sjit. 

He n’old avalcn “ neither hreal no liat, 

Ke abides*' no man fur his courtesy, 

But in White’s voicehe can to cry. 

And swore. By armes, and by blood*and bones, 

I can'® a noble, tale for Ibc nones,'® 

■With which I wol now quite the Kniglftes tale. • 

Our Iloste saw that he was dronkeu of ale, 

And said, Abide, liobin, my Icve •’ brotlicr; 

Some nettcr man shall tell us first another; 

Abide and let us werken “ tbriflily. 

By Goddos soul, qiioil he, that woll nfSTl, 

For I woll sj^ak, or ellcs go my way. 

Onr Host answered, Tell on a devil way; ^ 

4 Probably pronounced st'orw and me-mixi-e. ® Kspeoially. 

• Ijinghod. ® So nu\*I fare well. ® tlnbueklKl is llic budgef. 

< Can. f To nijiiite. * ® Very drunk. e 

* With difficulty. Would not doff or loiprer. u stop for. 

' rt “ In such a voice os Pilate was usiaJ to speak ivitli in the Mysteries, 
Pilate, being on odious cSanvcter, was prolsibly rcjirosentod as speaking wlttj a 
harsh dissigreeable voice.”— Tijru^iill. • * 

” Know. u For tlie nonce, for the occasion.. ’* Hear 

Go to work. 
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lliou art a fool; thy wit ia overcome. 

Now, hearkeilcth, qnod the Hitler, all ami eomo; 

But first I make a protegtatioun 
ITiat I am dnmk. 1 know it by my soun. 

And thi^fore, ifiliat I misspeak or say, 

Wite it* the ale of Southwark, 1 you pray. 

The Miller ^8 at last allowed to tell his tale—^which is more 
aocordani with his^hi*iU!tor, and the condition he was in, than 
with either good morals or good manners;—as the poet ob¬ 
serves :— 

What should I fiiorc say, hut this Millcre 
He n’old his wonles for no man forhoro, 

But told his cherle’s* tale in his manerc; 

Hethiukcth that 1 shall rehtnrse it here: 

And therefore every ^:(‘ntle wi^Iit 1 ]iray 
for (ioddes love, .-is deem not that 1 my. 

Of evil intent, but that I mote rehearse 
llieir tales all, al be they Ix-tter or weree. 

Or idles falscn some ol my liiaterc: 

And, therefore, whoso list it not to hear, 

'I'urii^jvcr the leaf, and clicse * another tale; 
for he sliall find enow, Isilli great and smale. 

Of storial thing tluit tonclieth geutiless. 

And eke morality and holiness. 

The Miljer’s Tale is capped by another in the same stjde from 
'his follow “ churl ” the Hove (or Bailiff)—who before he begins, 
however, avails himt^lf of the ]>rivilogo of his advanced years to 
prelude away for some time in a preaching strain, till his elo¬ 
quence is suddenly cut short by the voice of authority:— 

When that our Host had heard this seriuonir 
Ut gan to g]icak .is lordly ns a kin", t 
5*iJ saido. What aniounteth all this wit? 

Wh^/,,’!!iall we speak all day of holy writ? 

Tito devil made a llcve for to jireagh, 

J[)r of a soutcr* a shipmaii or a leech.* 

Say forth thy tale, and tarry not the time; 
ho Depeford," and it is half way ]>rime; * 
ho Greenewich, tliere many a shraw is in f 
It were all time thy Tale to hdgiii. 

‘ lay the hlnmo of it on. , * Churl's. • Choose. 

* Oibbler, * * Physieian. * * Deptford. 

' Tyr’wlJStt supporos tliis meiiiis half-past seven in the morning. 

® In wbioh (whejoiu) \js many a sliruw. 
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The last speoiiuen wo shall give of “ oot Host ” shall be from 
the Clerk’s Prologue:— 

, Sit Clerk of OKcnford, our Hoste said, 

'7e ride as still and coy as doth a maid /. 

Were nuwc sjioused, sitting at the hoiird; 

This daf ue heard 1 of your tongue a word. 

I trow ye study abouten some soidiime,' 

But Salomon saiOt that every thina hath time. 

For Godde’s sake as heth" of better ohsir; 

It is no time for to studicn here. 

Tell us some merry tale hy your fay 
For what man that is entered in i. jilay 
Ho neodos must unto the }ilay assent. 

But prcachoth not, as freres don in Lent, 

To make us for our olde sinnes weep, 

Nc that tliy tale make us not to sleep. 

Tell us some merry thing of aventures; 
jYour terms, your colourcs, and your figures, 

Keep them in store till so lie ye indite 
High style, as when that men to kingos write. 

Siieaketh so plain at this time, 1 yon pray. 

That we m.iv undcrstondcu what yc sav. 

Tliis wortiiy Clerk benignely answerd; 

Ilostc, qtiod he, 1 am under your yorde; 

Ye have of us as now the govormmee, 

And then.'fore would 1 do you olieisanoe, 

As fer as reason asketh hardily.* 

1 wol you tell a tale which that I 
Lctirued at I'adow of a worthy clerk. 

As preved^ hy his wordes and his weak: 

Ue is now dead and nailed in his cliesl; 

I pray to (ii«l so yS-ve ins sonic rest. 

Francis Petrarch, the lanreat twetc 
Highte tliis clerk, whose rhclhoricke sweet 
Enluminul all .Itaille ofjioelry. 

As I/iniau' did of philosopliy, 

Or law, or other art partionlere; 

But death, that'.vrol nut suffre us dwellen here 
But as it were a twinkling of an eye, , 

Tbem both hath slain, and alio we shall die. 

And OUT laat specimen of the Canterbury Tales, and also of 
(’bancor, being a passage eihibiting that power of pathos in the 
delicacy as well as in the depth of which he is unrivalled, shall 


* Sophism, perhaps generltlly for « logical argument. 

“ Be. > Faith. * Surely. 

’ Proved. * A great lawyer of Bie fonrteen*h century. 
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be taken from this t^le told by the Clerk, the cxqninite talg of 
Griselda. Her bttstand has carried his tiial of her sahmission 
and endurance to the last jxant by informing lier that shj) must 
return to her father, and«that his new wife is “Vorainsr- by the 
way. 

And she again answerd in iiaticncc: 

My lord, qnod alic, 1 wot, and wist ahvay, 

• Hosv^that bfttniixcn your magnificence 
And iny (Sia-ert no wight ne can ne may 
Maken conumrison: it is no nay: 

I ue liohl me never digue* in no niancre 
To lie your \vil'e( ne yet your chanihei ere.® 

And in tliis lioiise there * ye me lady made 
(TJio higlic G(xl take 1 for my witness, 

And nil so wisly* lie my Soule glade) 

I never held me lady ne niaistress, 
lint ImtiiMe servant to your worthiness, 

And ever shall, while that my life may dure, 

Ahoven cycry worldly creatnre. 

That ye so long, of your Ix'iiignity, 

Han '' holden me in lionoiir and noliley,' 

AVhws'as' 1 was iK't worthy for to he, 

That tliank 1 Ooil and you, to whom f pray 
Forveld “ it yon : tliere is no more to say. 

Unto my lader nladiy wol I aend. 

And witii Idm dwell unto my lives end. 

« 

God shielde .swich a loriles w ife to take 
Another mam to Jiushand or to make.” 

And of yonr newe wife fJod of his grace 
So grant, you weale and prosjierity; 

For I wol ghidiv vielden lier mv place, 

Ilk which that I was lilis.sfnl wont to he 
l^ir, .silli it Ukctli you, my lord, quod she, 

Q’lihvyiyliilome weivn .all my heartes rest, 

That I 'sWl got), 1 wol go where you list. 

Jlut, thercas "* yc me jirofer swich dowair ’* 

As I first hrouglit, it is well in my mind 
It were my wretched clothes, nothing fair. 

The wliioh to me were hard now for to find. 

0 goode Ondl how ge-iiile anrl%ow kind 
Ye eenmd by your speA:h and your vimge 
The day iltut miked was our marriage] 

* Wot#hy. ® Chaml)crin.ai(l. * 'frliere. t Surely, 

* Have. *■ Noliilily. t Whore. ® Repay. 

“Mate, *'*I Whereas. '* Such dower. 
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But sooth is said, algate* I dud it tn;ie. 

For in effect it preved® is on me, 

Love is not old as when that it is new. 

But fcrtes, Lord, for non adversity* 

"fp (Eon in this case, it shall not be 
That ever in word or werk I shall repent 
That I you yave mine heart in whole intent. 

My lord, ye wot that in ray fader’s jdaoo 
Ye did me strip out of my poote weed,ir 
And riclicly ye clad me of your ^ce: 

U'o yon hroiijrlit J nought elles, out of drede,* 
But faith, and uakcducss, and ranLIeiihcdc : 
And here acaiu your clothing 1 restore. 

And ckc your wcilding ring, for evermore. 

The remnant of your jewels ready he 
Within your chainher, I dare it safely sayn. 

f aked out of ray fader's house, ipiod she, 
came, and naked I mote turn again. 

All your pleasauce wold I follow fain: 

But yet I ho)« it l>c not your intent 
That I smockless out of your imlace went. 

I«t me not like a worm go by the way; 
Remember you, mine owen lord so dear, 

I was your wife, though I unworthy were. 


The smock, quiKl he, that thou hast on thy bake 
Let it he still, and haw it fortli with thee. 

But well nnneathes* thilke* word he sfake, 

But went his way for rntli and for pitec. 

Before the folk hersclvcn strippetli she, 

And in h^r smock, with foot and iicad ail bare, 
Toward her father’s house forth is she fare.' 

The folk her followon weeping in her way,*- ' 
And Fortune ay® they cursen as they gone: 

But she fro weeping kept her eyen drey," 

Ife in this time word ne spake she none. 

Her fader, that this tiding heard anon, 

Cnrscth the day and time that nature 
Shope him * to been "a lives 'J creature. 


■ In every way. * Proved. 

* For no unhappiness that may bo my lot, were it oven to die? 

* Doubt. ‘ With great difficulty. * This same. 

J Oone. r ® Dry. * Formed, r * “ Living. 
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. There is searoely perhaps to ho found anywhere in poetry a 
finer hurst of natural feeling tlian in the lines wo have printed 
in italics. 


Jous GowEn. 

Contempomry with Chaucer, and probably bom a few years 
earlier, ihoii^ of th% two ho survived to the latest date, for his 
death did not taRe place till the year 1408, was John Gower. 
Moral Gower, as he is eontmonly designated, is the author of three 
groat jioetical works (sometimes spoken of as one, though the}' 
4 p not seem to liave hiRl any connection of plan or subject) :—the 
Speculum•Meditantis, which is, or was. in French; the Vox 
Clainantis, wliich is in Latin ; and the (’oufessio Amantis, 
which is in English. Ihit tlie fimt, although an account of it, 
founded on a mistake, baa been given b.v W'arton, haspertainly 
not been seen in modem times, and has in all probability perUked. 
The Vox Clainantis was edited for the Itoxbuigho Club in 
1850 by the llev. TI. G. Ooxe. It consists of seven Hooks in 
Latin elegiiu-s. “• The greater hulk of the work,” says Dr. Pauli, 
“ the date oS whieh its editor is inclined to fix between 1382 
gl^d 1384, is rather a moml than an historical essay; but the 
First Hook dc-soribes the insurreetion of AVat Tyler in an alle¬ 
gorical disguise; tlie poet having a dream on the 1 Ith of Juue 
1381, in which men assumed the shape of animals. The Second 
Book contains a long sermon on fatalijim, in which the poet 
shows himself no friend to AA'ielif’s tenets, but a zealous advo¬ 
cate for the reforiiAtion of the (dergy. The Third Book points 
out how all oixlnrs of apeiety must suffer for their own vices and 
demerits ; in illustration of which he cite.s the example of the 
secular clergy. The Fourth Book is dedicated to the cloistered 
clergy anfi the friars, the Fifth to the military: the Sixth 
contains violent attack on the la\vyers; and the Seventh 
subjoins the mitral of the whole, represented in Nebuchadnezzar’s 
dream, as interjireted by Daniel.” * Tlie allusion in the title 
seems t<f bo to 8t. John the Bajitist, and to the general clamour 
then abroad in the country. The Gonfessio Amantis has been 
several times printed;—by Caxton in 1483, by Berthelet in 1532 
and again in 1554; and by Alexander Clialmei's in the second* 
volume of his Ensdish pools, 1810; but all those previous edi¬ 
tions have been sfiperseded by the very commodious and beautiful 
one of Dr. Iteinhold PauM, in 3 vols. 8xt)., London, 1857, 

W’h ivill avail ourselves of Dr. Pauli’s account of the course in 
• * ^utroil. Essay lo Ciiiifcssio Amantia 
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whijli the work proceeds:—“ The jiocm <ipenB by iiitrodiici^ 
the author himself, iu the cliaracter of an unhappy lover in, 
despaii^ Venns appears to him, and, after having heard liis 
|>rayv, fropciutf hor piiast calledvGcuinsi like the anyslagof^ iu 
the picture ci|f (lebes, to hear the lover’s confesmon. lliis is the 
' flume of the wholo'work, which is a singular mixture of classical 
notions, principally Iwrrowed from Ovid’s Ars Amandi, and 
of the purely medieval idea, that as a g(i#d Catholic tltb nnfoi‘- 
tnnato lover must state his distrc.ss to .a fathlr confessor. This 
is done with groat regularity and even pedantry: all thi! 
passions of the human heart, which genj|i'filly stand in the way 
of love, being systematically arranged in the various books and 
subdivisions of the work. After Genius has fully ex|ilniiie'l tlio 
evil affection, passion, or vice under eoiisideration. the. lover 
confesses on that particular point; and frequenlly nrge.s his 
boundless lore for an unknown beauty, who treats him enielly, 
in a tone of affectation whicli would appear highly ridiculous iu a 
man of more than sixty years of age, were it not a cwiimon 
characteristic of tiie poetry of the period. After this profession 
the confessor opiwscs him, and exemplifies the fatal efl'oets of 
each passion by a variety of oppo.sito stories, {^fliored from 
many sources, cx.amples Ixdiig then, as now, a favourite mode.iof 
inculcating instruction and refonnatiou. At length, id’ter a 
frequent and tedious recurrence of the same process, the con¬ 
fession is terminated by some final iujnnctions of thq. priest— 
the lover’s petition in strophic ptjem addres.sed to Venus—the 
bitter judgment of tbe goddess, that he should remember bis old 
age and leave off such fooleries .... his cure from the wound 
caused by the dart of love, and his absolution, re .-eived as if by 
a pious Itonam Catholic.” * 

Such a scheme us this, pursued through more than thirty thou¬ 
sand verses, promists perhaps more edification than'‘'ntortain- 
ment; but the amount of either that is to be got 011 +ji the Con- 
fessio Am.anti8 is not considerable. Ellis, alter cluirltably 
declaring that so long as Uloral Gower keeps to his morality he 
is “ wise, impressive, and sometimes almost sublime,” is com¬ 
pelled to add, “But his narrative is.often quite petrifying; and, 
when we read in his work the talcs with which we hud been 
'familiarized in the poems of f)vid, t^o feel a mixture of surjirise 
and daspair at the perverse industry employed in removing evciy 
detail on which the imagination had been aecustomed to fasten. 
The author of the Metariorjfooscs was a poet, and «t least suffi¬ 
ciently fond of ornament; Gower considers him us a mere 
• Introductory Essay, p. xxxiv. 
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(^alist; scrapnlously preserves his facts; relates theih with 
p«at perspiouity; a^d is fully satisfied when he has extnipted 
f^m them as much morality os they can he reasonably expected 
to furnish.”* In many ca.ses this must bo little enough. , 


Barbour. 

This letter ^art of the fourteenth century is also the ago of the 
birth of Scottish y|tefry; (pid Chaucicr had in that dialect a far 
more woi-thy contcinjioraiy and rival than his friend and fellow- 
Eiigli.shman (rower, iii John Barbour. Of Barbour’s personal 
history but little is kif.iwn. lie was a churchman, and had at¬ 
tained to Uio dignity of Archdeacon of Aberdeen by the year 
1357; so that his birth cannot well be supposed to have been 
laUu' than He is styled Archdeacon of Aberdeen in a 

pass-port granted to hinr in that year by Eihvatd 111. at the 
recpiest of JJavid do Bruce (lliyt is, King ilavid 11. of SSotland), 
to come into Esiglsiud with tliree. scholars in his cfsmpanj’-, for 
the psiipo.se, .'IS it _is cxjsressed, of studying in tisc tiuiversity of 
Oxfoiil; and the proioiMiou i.s extended to him and his com¬ 
panions while perfonniug their seJiolustic exorcises, and generally 
while remaining theie, and also wliile retuming to their own 
coSutry. Tt may seem strange that an Archdeacon should go to 
coll(!gc; but Hxford appears to liavo been not the only seat of 
learning to which Barbour resorted late in life with the same 
object. *l'hreo other passports, or safe-conducts, are extant 
which wore granted to him by Edward at*latcr dates:—the first, 
in l.'lij+, jtermitting him to come, with four horsemen, from 
Saotlaiul, byli’ud or sea, into England, to Study at Oxford, or 
elsewhero, as he miglft think proper; the secemd, in 1.3(iS, by 
which he is autliorir.ed toeome into England, and travel through¬ 
out that kingdom, with six horsemen tis Ills companions, as ftir as 
to St. 1 let*'^ in France ; and the third, in 1308, securing him 
protection iiI'»3oming, with two valets and two horses, into 
England, .and travelling through the #iame to the king’s other 
dominions, on his way to Franco (tierms Ju'cMciam) for the pur¬ 
pose of studying there, and in reftiming thence. Yet he had 
also been long before this employed, and in a high capacity, in 
civil affairs. In 13.57 he was appointed by the Bishop of Ahei-- 
deou one of his two CommiiShionors deputed to attend a nipeting 
at Edinburgh ahftut the ransom of the king. Kothing more is 
heard of hin^till 1373, in which year he appears as one of the 

* Spociiueiis of tlio liirly Kiij^Unh Poet#, i. 179. 
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snditorB of Exchequer, being styled Archdeacon of Aberdeen, 
aadgClerk of probation (derico prohacionis) of the royal houeehold. 
In his later days he appears to have been in the receipt of two 
royal pensions,, botli probably bestowed upon him by liobeit II., 
whotsucceeded David II. in IWO; the firat one of lOi. Scots 
from thb customs of Aberdeen, the other onS of 20s. from the 
borough mails, or (fity rents, of tie same town. An entiy in the 
records of Aberdeen for J47I stetes on the aufiority of the 
original roll, now lost, that the latter wai expressly granted to 
him “for the compilation of the book'of the .vets of King Eobert 
the First.” In a passage occuiring in the latter part, of this work, 
he himself tells ns that ho was tlien comiuling it in the year 1375. 
All that is furtlier known of him is, that his death took place 
towards the close of 1.395. Besides his poem commonly called 
Ihe Brace, another metrical work of bis entitled The Broite or 
The Brute, being a deduction of the history of the Scottish kings 
from Brutus, is frequently referred to by the chronicler Wynton 
in the nextmge; but no copy of it is now believed to exist. Of 
the Bruce the first critical edition was that by Pinkerton, pub¬ 
lished in 3 vols. 8vo. at London in 1790: the last and-ls^st, is 
that by the Eev. Dr. .lohn Jamieson, foiming the first volume of 
The Bruce and Wallace, 2 vols. 4to. Edinburgh, 1820. 

The Scotch in which Barbour’s poem is written was undoidit- 
edly the language then commonly m use among his countrymen, 
for whom he wrote and with whom his poem h^ been a popular- 
favourite ever since its fir-st apjwarance. By his oount,^Tnen, of 
course, we mean the oinhabitants of southern and easteni, or 
Lowland Scotland, not the Celts or Ilighlandcrs, who have always 
been and still are as entirely distinct a race as the native Irish 
are, and always have been, from the English in>Ireland, and b) 
confound whom either in language or in any other respect with 
the Scottish Lowlander-s is the same sort of mistake that it would 
be to speak of the English as being either in language ■•■r b'neage 
identical -with the Welsh. Indeed, tliere is a renwticable simi¬ 
larity as to this matter in the ciicumstances of the three coun¬ 
tries : in each a primitive Celtic population, which appears to 
have formerly occupied the whole soil, has been partially ex¬ 
pelled by another race, but still exists, inhabiting its separate 
locality (in all the three cases the maritime and mountainous 
wilds of the west), and retaining its own ancient and perfectly 
distinct language. The expulsion has boon the most sweeping 
in England, where it took place first, and where the Welsh form 
now only about a sixtefenth of the general population; _ it has 
been carried to a less extent in Scotland, where it was not 
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ajPeotoi till a later age, and where the nnmbera of the High¬ 
landers are still to those of the Lowlanders in the proportiqp of 
one to five or six; in Ireland, where it happened last of all, the 
new settlers have scarcely yet ceased faj be regarded as foreigners 
and intruders, and the ancient Celtic inhabitants^ still covering, 
althongh not po^^tessing, by far the greater part of the soil, the 
larger proportion of them, however, Iiaving Relinquished their 
ancestral spe^h, continue to be perhaps six or eight times as 
unmerou6 as tbe Sfxois or English. For in all the three cases it 
is tire same Saxon, dh at least Teutonic, race before which the Celts 
liave retired or given way; the Welsh, the Scottish Highlandeis, 
and the native Irish, iqflccd, all to this day alike designate the 
stranger who has set himself down beside them by the common 
epithet of the Saxon. We know that other Teutonic or northern 
races were mixed with the Angles and Saxons in all the three 
cases; not only wore the English, who settled in Scotland in 
great number's, and conquered Ireland, in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, in part French Normans, but the original 
Normans or Hanes had in the eighilt and ninth centuries 
effected extensive settlements in each of tho three countries. 
Besides, tlie original English woi-o themselves a mixed people: 
and those of them who were distinctively Saxons, were even 
iJm ol(^ hereditary enemies of the Hanes. Still, as tho Saxons, 
Angles, and Jutes were as one people against the Scandi¬ 
navian Hanes, or their descendants the Fr-euch Normans, so 
even Sasens artd Hanes, or Noi-mans, were united everj’whero 
against the Celts. As for tho language spoken by the Lowland 
Scots in the time of IWhour, it must h.avo sprang out of the 
same sources, and Ircen affected by nearly the same influences, 
with the English of the same age. Nobody now holds that any 
part of it can have been derived from tho I’icts, who indeed 
originally occupied pai't of the Lowlands of JJcutland, but who 
were cerlf.inly not a Teutonic but a Celtic ^oplo. Lothian, or 
all the eastt'jj part of Scotland to the south of tho Forth, was 
English from the seventh century, as much as was Northumber¬ 
land or Yorkshire; from this date the Wy differonco that could 
liave distinguished tho language there used from that spoken in 
the south of England was probably a larger infusion of the 
Danish forms; but this characteristic must have been shared in 
neai'ly tho same degree by,all tl»o English then spoken to tbe* 
nortli of tlio Tliqmes. A^in, whatever effect may have been 
produced by tlio Normap Conquest, and the events consequent 
npor^that revolution, would probably l^> pretty equally diffused 
over the two countries. In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
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both the Normans themselves and their literature appear to have 
acquired abuost the same establishment and ascendancy in iSoot- 
land as in England. Fi-euch was the language of tiie court in 
the onp countiy as well as in the other, and Scottish as well 
as English wrfiers are found figuring‘among the imitators of 
the Norman trouveurs and romance poets. A.terwards the con¬ 
nexion of Scotlaitd with France became much more intimate 
and unintermpted than tliat of England; imd,;this appears 
to have affected the Scottish dialect in t wijy which' will be 
presently noticed. But in Barbour’s day; the language of 
Teutonic Scothind was distinguished from that of tho south of 
Esxgland (which had now acquired the ".sccudaucy over that of 
the nordiem counties as the literary dialect), by little more than 
the retention, perhaps, of a good lUiiny Vocables wlucb bad be¬ 
come obsolete among the English, and a generally broader enun- 
oiatiou of the vowel sounds, lienee Barbour never supposes 
that he tis writing in any other liiugnagc than English any nioie 
than Chaucer; that is the naiuo by rvliicb not only he, but his 
sucoessons Dunbar and even Lvndsay, always dcsiguuto their 
native temgne: down to the hitter jiart of the sixteenth century, 
by the term Scokh was generally understood what is now called 
the Gaelic, or tho Km or A'rsh (tluit is, Irish), tho sj>eecb of the 
Celts or ilighlandcrs. Divested of the grotesque and cumbroas 
spelling of the old manuscripts, tho language of Barbour is quite 
as intelligible at the present day to an English reader as that of 
Chaucer; the obsolete words and foi-ms are not more uumcrous 
in the one writer than in the other,.though some tliat are used 
by Barbour may not be found in (ILaucer, as many of Chaucer's 
are not in Barbour; the chief general distinction, as wo have 
said, is the greater breadth given to the vowel- sounds in tho 
dialect of the fclcottish poet. The old tonniiiution of the present 
partieijdo in and is also more frequently used tlian in Cliaucer, 
to whom however it^is not unknown, any more than it, modem 
substitute ing is to Barbour. The most remarkable ;j<?culiarity of 
the more recent form of the Scottish dialect that is not found in 
Barbour is tlie abstraction* of tlio final I from syllables ending in 
that consonant preceded by a vowel or diphthong: thus ho never 
has a’, fa’, fa’ or fou’, poic, how, for all, fall, full, jiull, hole, &o. The 
subsequent introduction of this habit into the speech of the 
‘Scotch is perhaps to he attributed to,their imitation of the lique¬ 
faction of the I in similar circumstances by the French, from 
whom they have also borrowed a considerable number of their 
modem vocables, never ilsed in England, and to whoso apoentu- 
atiou, both of individual words and of sentences, theirs has 
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much general resemblance, throwing the emphasis, contrary,‘as 
already noticed, to the tendency of the English language, upon 
one of the latter syllables, and also running into^he risiH^in 
many cswes where rte En^ish use the falling intonation. 

The iruce is a long poem, comprising between twelve and 

thirteen tliousapd lines, in octosyllabic metre, which the two 
last editors ha^ distributed, i’iukorton into twenty, Jamieson 
into fourteen. Books, it relates the history of Scotland, and 
especially the fortun^ of the great Bruce, from the death of 
Alexander III. in 128(i. or rather, from the competition for the 
crown, and the aunouucelnent of the claims of Edward I. as lord 
parftmoniit, qp that of lii.s daughter, Hlargaret the Maiden of 
Norway, in ]2sX)—the events of tlie first fifteen or sixteen years, 
however, before Bruce conics upon the stage, being very suc¬ 
cinctly given—to tho death of Bruce (Kobert I.) in 182g, and 
that of his constant associate and brother of chivalry. Lord 
James Douglas, the beaver of the king's heart to the Holy Land, 
in the year following. The 12,500 verses, or thereby, maybe 
said therefore to comprehend the events of about twenty-five 
years; and Barbour, though he calls liis work a “ romauut,” as 
being a narrative poem, professes to relate nothing but what he 
belltiVed to be the truth, so that he is to bo regaidwl not only as 
the earliest jwet but also as tho earliest historian of his country. 
Fordnn, indeed, was his contcmpomiy, but tho Latin chronicle 
of that writer was probably not published till many years after 
his death. And to a great c.xtent Barhouf’s work is and has 
always been rogaidcd as being an authentic historical monu¬ 
ment ; it has no doubt some incidents or#mbellishmcnt8 which 
may he set dow'u* as fabulous: but these are in general very 
easily distinguished from the main texture of the narrative, 
which agrees, siibstontiallj'with tho most worthy accounts 
drawn fromVher sources, and has been received and quoted a.s 
good evidence’'by all subsequent writers and investigators of 
Scottish history, from Andrew of VVj-nton,to Lord Hailes inclu¬ 
sive. . 

Barbour is far from being a poet equal to Chaucer; hut there 
is no otlier English poet down to a century and a half after their 
day who can be placed by tffo side of .the one any more than of 
tho other. He has neither Chaucer’s delicate feeling of the betiu- 
tifuL nor his grand inventivO iinagination, nor his wit or 
humour; but in mere narrative and description lie is, with his 
clear, stjorjg, direct diction, in a high degree both airimated and 
picturesque, and his poem is pervaded by a glow of generous 
sentiment, well befitting its subject,' and lending gi-ace as well as 

M 
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adOitional force to the ardent, bounding eiiirit of life with which 
it is instinot from beginning to end. The following passage, 
wh^ch ocesnrs^ear the commencement, has been often quoted (at 
least in part); but it is too remarkable tOybe omittM in any 
exemplification qf the characteristios of Bar^bur’s poetry. He is 
describing the oppressions endured by the Scots during the ncen- 
pation of their country by the English king, Edward L, after hu 
deposition of his puppet Baliol:— ^ 

And gif that ony man them by 
Had ony thing that wes worthfv 
As horse, or lituid, or other thing. 

That war jileasand to their liking! 

With riglit or wrang it wald have they. 

And gif ony wald tliem withsay. 

They suld swa do, timt they suld tine* 

Other* land or life, or live in pine. 

For they dempt* fiiem efler their will, 

Takaiid na keiie* to right na skill.* 

Ah! what they dempt them felonly!“ 

For gud knightos that war worthy," 

For little euchesoutf or tlicn’ nano 
They hangitthe ncckbane. 

Ala* that folk, tliat ever was free. 

And In freedom wont for to he, 

Through their great mischance and folly, 

Wor treated then sa wickedly, 

That their faes“ their judges ware: 

What wretchedness may man have mair? “ 

Ah! Fr^om is a noble thing! 

Freedom inays'' man to have liking;" 

Freedom all solace to man gives: 

He lives at ease that freely lives! 

A no’ile heart may have nane ease, 

Ne elles nought that may him please 
Griff freedom failye: for free liking 
Is yainit” owex“ all other thing. 

Ka he that aye has livit free 

May nought knaw well the propagty," 


^ laise. * Filher. • Doomed, judged. 

Taking no heed, paying no regard. » Season. 

‘ Ah! how cruelly they judged them! '/ fense. 

’ Both tho sense and ttc metre seem to tequire that tliis tfien (in orig. (Aa* 
diould be transferred to tbe'next line; "they hangit then." 

* Also, thus. ■» Foes. u More. >* Makes. 

** Pleasure. “ Yearned for, desired, “ Over, above. 

'* The quality, the peculiat state or condition? 
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The angen na the wretched doom, 

That is ooaplit' to foal tiiirlduom.* 

But gif he liad assavit it, 

Then all iierquer’ he said it wdt; 

And think freeilom tnair to )irise 
Than ^tiie gold in warld tliat is. 

It is, he goe^on to observe, by its contrary, or opposite, that 
the true hafnre ofaevoTything is best discoveredthe value and 
blessing of freedohh for example, are only to bo fully felt in 
slavery; and then the worthy archdeacon, who, although the 
htimorons is not his strangest ground, dues not want slj'ness or a 
sense of the comic, winds up with a very singular illustration, 
which, however, is more suited to his own ago than to ours, and 
may be suppressed here without injury to the argument. 

Bnt Barbour’s design, no doubt, was to effect means of this 
light and sportive conclusion an easy and harmonious *de8cent 
from the height of declamation and passion to which Ife had been 
carried in the preceding lines. Throughout Ids long work he 
shows, for his time, a very remarkable feeling of the mi of 
poetry, both by the variety which ho studies in the disposition 
and treatment of his subject, and by the rare temperance and 
sol&rostiaiut which prevents him from over overdoing wlrnt he is 
about either by prosing or raving. Even his patriotism, warn 
and steady as it is, is wholly without any vulgar narrowness or 
ferocity: ho paints the injuries of his country with distinctness 
and force, and celebrates the heroism of her champions and 
deliverers with all admiration and sympathy; but he never runs 
into cither the gasconading exaggerations or the furious dejo’c- 
oiatory invectives which would, it might bo thought, have better 
pleased the generality of those for whom he wrote. His under¬ 
standing wjjs too enlightened, and his heart^too laige, for that. 
His poemastands in this respect in striking contrast to that of 
Harry, the blind minstrel, on the exploits of Wallace, to be 
afterwards noticed; but each poet suited his hero—Barbour, the 
magnaniigpus, considerate, and fiir-seeing king; Blind Harrj’, 
the indomitable popular champion, with his one passion and 
principle, hatred of the domination of England, occupying his 
whole soul and being. 

* Ooaplud, attoghed * Thraldom. * Exactly. 
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Command Esolmh Peose.—Mandevxl; Tm^isa; Wicuf; 

CUADCEB. 

To the fourteenth century belong the e^est specimens of 
prose composition' in our jxresent mixed Engnsh that have been 
preserved. 

Our oldest Mixed English prose author/'is Sir Jbhn Mandevil, 
whose Voyages and Travels, a singular repertf ly of the marvellous 
legends of the middle ages, have been often printed. ITie best 
editions are that published in 8vo., at Ijpndon, in 1725, and the 
reprint of it in the same form in 1839,with an introduction, 
additional notc.s, and a glossiiiy, by J. O. Ilalliwell, Esq., P.8.A., 
F.K.A.S.” The author’s own account of himsolf and of his book 
is given in an introductory address, or Prologue;— 

• 

And, for ^Is moch ns it is lonz time passed that there was no general 
jmsage ne vyago over the sea, and many men desiren for to hear speak of 
tire Holy Lond, and Iran • thereof great solace and comfort, I, John Maun- 
deville, knight, all he it 1 be not worthy, that was horn in Englond, in the 
town of Srvint Albons, passed the sea in tire year of our Lord Jesu Christ 
1322, in the day of 8aiut Michel; and hider-lo have hen * louglime over 
the sea, and have seen and gone thorough nrany divers lends, and njany 
provinces, and kingdoms, and isles, and have jrassed thorough Tartaiy, 
rersie,EmonieS the Little and the Great; thorough Lihye, Chaldee, aiid 
a great part of Ethiop; thorough Amazoyn, Ind the lass and the More, a 
great jiarty; and thorough out many other isles, that ben kbouten Ind; 
where dwellcn many divt-rs folks, and of divers irramters and laws, and of 
divers sliapps of men. Of which lomls and isles 1 ghall speak more plainly 
hereafter. And I shall devise you some party of things that there ben,* 
whan time shall Vren after it may best wrme to my nind; and specially 
for hem* that will* and are in prtrfKiao for to visit the Holy City of 
Jerusalem, and the holy places that are thereahont. And 1 shall tell the 
way that they shoulA holden thider. For I have often tin .es passed and 
ridden the way, with good company of many lords, God be thbnked. 

And ye shull understond that I have put this book ont of Latin into 
French, and translated it agon out of French into English, tlrat every 
man of my nation may understoird it Hut lords and kirighta, and other 
ncible and worthy men, that con' l^tin but U^o, and Iran ben beyond 
the sea, knowen and understonden gif I err in efevrsing, for forgetting or 
else; that thoymowo* redress it and amend it. For things passed ouL 
of long time, ^om a man’s mind, or from his sight, tnmen soon into for- 
getting; becanse that mind of man nc may not hen comprehend^ ne 
witbholden for the froelty of manlijnd. 


* Have. ' Been. ’ Armenia. * Be. ■' 

• Thom ('em). * Wish. ' Know. , ' * May, 
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l£andeTil ia said to have returned to England in 1356, or after 
an absence of thirtjfrfonr years; and, as he is recorded to have 
died at Liege in 1371, his book must have been written early in 
the latter half of the fonrteenth century. 

The oldest Eni^eh translation we have of the Bible is tLit of 
WicJif. John de ^elif, or Wycliffe, died at al<)Ut the age of sixty 
in 1384, and his ^anslation of the Scriptures from the Vulgate 
appears to have bee| finished two or three years before. The 
]Sew Testament has been several times prints; first in folio in 
1731 under the of the Kev. Jolin Lewis; next in 4to. in 
1810 under that of the IteV. H. H. Baber; lastly in 4to. in 1841, 
and again in 1846, in Bagster’s English Ilexapla. And now the 
Old Tcstagient has also been given to the world from the 
Clarendon press, at the expense of the University of Oxford, 
admirably edited by the Ifev. J. Forshall and Sir Frederick 
Madden, in fonr magnificent quartos, Oxford, 1850. WicHf is also 
the author of many original writings in his native language, in 
defence of his reforming views in theology and church govern¬ 
ment, some of which have been printed, but most of which that 
are preserved still remain in manuscript. II is style is eveiy- 
where coarse and slovenly, though sometimes animated by a 
popular force or boldness of expres,sion. 

.* ^haimer is the author of three separate works in prose; a 
translation of Boethius de Consolationo PhilosophiM, printed by 
eSaxton, in folio, without date, under the title of The Boke of 
Consulaciftn of Philosophie, wich that Boecius made for his 
Gomforte and Consolacion ; a Treatise Cn the Astrolabe, ad¬ 
dressed to his son Lewis, in 1391, and printed (at least in part) 
in the earlier eilitions of his works; and Tho Testament of Love, 
an apparent imifation of the treatise of Boethius, written towards 
the end of his life, and also printed in the old editions of his ool- 
ieoted woijcs. But, perhaps, the most higljjy finished, and in 
other res])bcte also the most interesting, of the greiit poet’s prose 
Compositions are the Tale of Melihoeiis and the Parson’s Tale, 
in the Canterbuiy Tales. The Parsot;^ Tale, which winds up 
tho Canterbury Tales, as we possess the work, is a long moral 
discourse, which, forihe greater part, is not very entertaining, 
but which yet contains some passages curiously illustrative of 
the age in which it was written. Here is part of what occurs in 
the section headed De Superhia (Of Pride), the first of the geven 
mortal sins. Tyrwhitt justly rewmmends that the whole 
“should be read carefulljir by any antjqiiai-y who may mean 
to wri^eJDe rS Vestiaria of the English nation in the fonrteenth 
ce*tury.” 
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Now ben tliero two manner of pridea: that on of hem* Is within thh 
hear* of a man, and that other is witliout; of whinh soothly these for^d 
things, and mo* than 1 have said, appertainen to pride ftat is within 
the heajit of man. And there be otlier spices^ that ben withonten 5 but, 
natheieM, that on of these spices of pride is si{En of that other, right as the 
gay levesell* at the tavern is sign of the wine that isJa the cellar. And 
this is in many things, as in speech .and connte^ice, and outrageous 
aiTsy of clothing; for certes if there had ben no sinfn clothing CSiristwold 
not so soon have noted and spoken of the clothing of thill^ich man in the 
Gospel: and, as Saint Grcfpiry saith, that precious /Clotmng irf culpable, 
for the' dearth of it, and for his softness, and fy' his strangeness and 
disguising, and for the superfluity or for the inordinate scantiness of it. 
Alas! may not a man see as in our days the sinftil costlew array of clothing, 
and namely* in too much superfluity, or else in too disordinate scantne®. 

As to the first sin, in superfluity of clothing, which that •maketh it 'so 
dear, to the harm of the jwoplc, not only the cost of the embroudiug,'' 
the disguising, indenting or liarring, ownding,* pstliug,* winding, or 
tending, and scmblable waste of cloth in vanity;,but there Is also the 
costlew fltrring in hir gowns, so moch pounsoning* of chisel to maken 
holes, so mteli dagsing® of shears, with the superfluity in length of the 
foresaid gowns, trailing in the dong and in the mire, on horse and eke on 
foot, as well of man as of woman, that all thilk training is verily (os in 
effect) wasted, comsumed, threadbare, and rotten with dong, rather than it 
is yeven to the pKir, to great damage of the foresaid poor folk, and that in 
sondry wise; this is to sarn, the more that cloth is wasted, the more must 
it cost to the iwr jicoplc, for the scarceness; and, furthermore,.if sefbe 
that they wolden yevo swich pounstoned an(l dagged clothing to the twor 
people, it is not convenient to we.ar for hir estate, ne sulfisant to bote‘‘ hir 
necessity, to keep hem fro the distemperanoe of the firmament.^ .. 

Also the sin of omanjpnt or of apparel is in things that appertain to 
riding, as in too many delicate horse that ten hoiden for delight, that ten 
so fair, fat, and costlew; and also in many a vicious knave that is sus¬ 
tained because of hem; in curious harness, as in saddles, croppers, peitrels, 
and bridles, covered with precious cloth and rich, terred and plated of 
gold and of silver; for which God saith by Zachary the prophet, I wol 
confonnd the riders of swich horse. 711680 folk taken little jegard of the 
riding of God’s son of heaven, and of his harness, whan he luie upon the 
ass, wid had none other harness hut the poor clothes of his disciples, ne we 
read not that ever he rode on ony Other lieast. I speak this for toe sin of 
1 nj erflni^, and not for honasty whan reason it reiiuireth. And, moreover. 


* The one of them. _ ’ More. • Species, kinds. 

* The meaning of this word, which at a later date appears to have been 

? ronopaoud and written tewJ. is unknown. Seo Tyrwhitt’s note to Cant. 

'al*^ T. 40®), and Glossary, ad verbum; and note by the editor, Mr. Albert 
Way, on pp. 300, 301, of the Promptorhim Parvulotum, V0I..I, printed for 
toe Camden Sooieiy, 4to. IiAid. 1843. * Espcoially, 

‘ Emteoidoring. * Imitating waves. * Imitating pa’es. 

• Punchtog. ® Slitting. » Help (boot). 1 
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oertki pride ie greatly notified in holding of great mciny,^ whan Uioy hen 
of little profit^ or of right no profit, and namely whan that meiny is 
felonious and damageous to the people by hardiness of high lordship, or*by 
way of office; for certes swich lords sell than hir lordship to the devil of 
hell, whan titey snstain the wickedness of hir meiny; or else whan*these 
folk of low degree, as they that holdeu hostelries, sustainen th^ oP hir 
hostellers, and that is^ many manner of deceits; thilk manner of folk 
hen the flies tliat followan the honey, or else the bouiiSs that followen the 
carraiu; swich foresaid wik straoglen spiritually hir lordshijis; for which 
thus saith Savid^the nroilie!. Wicked death mot come unto thilk lord- 
ships, a)id God yeve tnai they mot descend into hell all down, for in hir 
houses is iniquity and skrewedness, and not God of heaven: and certes, 
but if they done amendment, right as God yave his henison to Ijaban by 
the service of Jacob, and lo^’haraoh by the service of Joseph, right so wol 
God yeve bis i^lison to swicli lordships us sustain the wickedness of hir 
servants, but they come to amendment. Pride of the table appearetb 
eke full oft; for certes ridi men bo cle])ed’ to feasts, and poor folk bo put 
away and rebuked; aud also in excess of divers meats and drinks, and 
namely swich manner bake meats aud dish rnciits hrenuing® of tjiid fire, 
and ^minted and castled with j)aper, and sembhiblc waste, sj} that it is 
abusion to Giink; and eke in too groat prticiousness of vessel, and curiosity 
of minstrelsy, by which a inaii is stirreii more to the delights of luxury. ' 


Pia.vTisG IN England.—Caxton. 

The art of printing bad boon practised noarlj' thirty years in 
Germany before it was introduced either into England or France 
—with so tardy a pace did knowledge travel to and fro over the 
earth in those days, or so unfavourable was the state of these 
countries for the reception of oven tlie greatest improvements in 
the ai’ts. At length a citizen of London secured a conspicuous 
plaoe to his name for ever in the annals of our national literature, 
by being, so fax as is known, the first of his countrymen that 
learned the new art, and certainly the first wko either practised 
it in England, or in printing an English book. William Caxton 
was born, as ho tells us himself, in the W'eald of Kent, it is siijp- 
posed about the year 1412. ITiirty ydhrs after this date lus 
name is found among the members of the Mercers’ Company in 
London. Later in life ho appears to have repeatedly visited the 
Low Countries, at first probably on business of ms own, but 
afterwards in a sort of public capdbity,—having in 1464 been 
oommissioned, alone with another person, apparently also a<ner- 
chant, by Eflward IV. to negotiate a commeroial treaty with the 
Duke of Burgundy. He ikas afterwards’ taken into the house- 
• Body of menials. • Called, invited. Burning. 
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hold of Matj^ret Duchess of Burgundy. It was probably while 
resident abroad, in the Low Countries or in Germany, that he 
oofiunenced practising,the art of printing. He is commonly 
supposed to have completed before the end of the year 1471 
imnrdss^ns of Baoul le Fevre’s Becutyl des Histoires oe Troyes, 
in »lio f of the Latin oration of John Buss^ on Charles Duke 
of Burgundy behig created a Knight of t}^ Garter, in quarto; 
and of an English translation by himsolf^’of Le Fevre's above- 
mentioned history, in folio; “whychq^ sayd fTanslacion and 
worke,” says the title, “ was begonne in.Brugis in 1468, and 
ended in the holj' cyte of Goleu, 10 SejA. 1471.” But these 
words undoubtedly refer only to the tr^slatiou; and sufiSoient 
reasons have lately been advanced by Mr. Knight for enter¬ 
taining the strongest doubts of any one of the abwe-mentioned 
books having been printed by Caxton.* The earliest work now 
known, which we h.avo sufficient grounds for believing to have 
been printed by Caxton, is another English translation by him¬ 
self, from the French, of a moral treatise entitled The Game and 
Playe of tne Chesse, a folio volume, which is stated to have been 
“ finished the last day of March, 1474.” It is generally sup¬ 
posed that this work was printed in England; and the year 1474 
accordingly is assumed to have been that of the introduction of 
the art into this country. It is certainly known that Cajton 
was resident in England in 1477, and had set up his prass in Uie 
Almonry, near Westminster Abbey, where he printed that year, 
in folio. The Diotes and Notable Wyse Sayenges of the Phylo- 
sophers, translated from the French by Anthony Woodville, Earl 
Kivers. From this time Caxton continued both to print and 
translate with indefatigable industry for alxTut a dozen years, his 
Lost publication with a date having been produced in 1490, and 
his death having probably taken place in 1491, or 1492, Before 
he died he saw the admirable art which he had introduced into 
his native counti^' already firmly established thet% and the 
practice of it extensively diffused. 'I'heodore Kood, John Lettow. 
William Machelina, and Wynkyn do Wordo, foreigners, and 
Thomas Hunt, an Englishman, all printed in London both before 
and after Caxton’s death. It is probable that the foreigners had 
been his assistants, and w’ere brought into the country by him. 
A press was also set up at St. Albans by a schoolmaster of that 
place, whose name has not <been preserved; and books began to 
be ppnted at Oxford so early as thh ydar 1478. 

* S(!e ■William Caxton, f. Biography, Lonil. 1844, pp. 103, &o. 

This work has since been expanded into The Old riinteiTand tlie Modem 
Press, 8vo/ l8M. * 
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ExOLISII CuROSICajEES. 

• 

The series of our Modem English chronicles may perhaps bo 
most properly considered as commencing witli John de Ti wrisa’s 
translation of Higden, -with various additions, which, as already 
mentioned, was linked in 1387, and was printed, with a con¬ 
tinuation to 1460, Caxton, in 1482. After Trevisa conies 
John Harding, yho bemngs to the fifteenth century; his metrical 
Chronicle uf Englajid Snuing down to the reign of Edward IV.* 
The metre is melai^holy oiiongli; but the part of the work 
relating to the author’s own times is not without value. Harding 
is chiefly notorious as the author, or at least the collector and 
producer, of a great number of charters and other documents 
attesting acts*of lealty done by the Scottish to the English kings, 
which arc now gcmerally admitted to be forgeries. Caxton 
himself must bo reckoned our next English chronicler, as the 
author both oT the continuation of Trevisa and also of Ae con¬ 
cluding part of tho volume entitled The Chronicles of England, 
published ly him in 1480,—the body of which is translated from 
a Latin chronicle by Douglas, a monk of Glaslonbuiy, who lived 
in the pinceding century. Neither of these pciformanccs, how¬ 
ever, is calculated to add to the fame of the oelcbiated printer. 
Toi>4his jieriod wo may also in part assign the better known 
Concordance of Histories of Hubert Fabyan, citizen and draper 
of Loudon; though tho author only died in 1512, nor was his 
work printed till a few years later. Fabyan’s history, which 
begins wiUi Ilnitus and comes down to hi« own time, is in the 
greater part merely iv translation from the preceding chroniclers; 
its chief value ci nsista in a number of notices it has preserved 
relating to tho cil^- of London.t 


Bishop Pecock; Fobtcscto; Mxlokt. 

Of the English theological writers uf the age immediately 
foUowing Jltat of IViclif, the most noteworthy is Keynold 
Pecock, Bishop of St. Asaph and afterwards of Chichester. As 
may be inferred from these ecclesiastical dignities, Pecock was no 
Wiclifite, but a defender of the established system both of doc¬ 
trine and of church government: he tolls us himself, in one of^ his 

* Pirsl priui^ by Graftou in l-MS. ' Tho most ipeent edition is that by Sir 
H. EUis, 4to. I.nn4 1812. * 

t FirM {whlishod in 1616. The last edition is that of Sir H. KUis, Linid. 
4to. 1811. 
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books, that twenty yeaw of his life had been spent for the greater 
imrt in writing against the Lollards. Hot, whatever effect hia 
aa gnments may have produced upon those against whom they 
were (directed, they gave little sat isfaction to the more zealous 
spirits on Lis oWn side, who probably thought that he was too 
fond of reasoning with errore demanding puniiiment by a cautery 
sharper than thw of the pen; and the ond^as that he was him¬ 
self, »n the year 1457, chaiged with heresyyrnd, hajfing been found 
guilty, was firet compelled to read a re^tatfon, and 'to commit 
fourteen of his books, with his own hajfds, to the flames at 
St I’aul’s Cross, and then deprived of his bishopric, and con¬ 
signed to an imprisonment in which he was allowed the use 
neither of writing materials nor of books, and in whidi he is 
supposed to have died about tw'o years after, tine especial 
heresy alleged to be found in his writings was, that in regard 
to matters of faith the church was not infallible. Bishop 
Peeoolt’s Life has boon ably and learnedly wfitten by the 
Eev. Joha Lewis, to whom we also owe biographies of Wielif 
and of Caxton. His numerous treatises are partly in English, 
partly in Latin. Of those in English the most remarkable is one 
entitled The Bepressor, which he pioduced in 1449. A short 
specimen, in which the spelling, but only the spelling, is 
modernized, will give some notion of his manner <jf writtiag, 
and of the extent to which the language had. been adapted to 
prose eloquence or reasoning of the more formal kind in that 


“ Say to me, good siri and answer hereto: when men of the country 
upland bringen into London in Midsummer eve branches of trees fio 
Bishop’s W(^, and flowers fro the field, and betaken tho' t<^ citizens of 
London for to therewith array her® houses, shouldbn men of Londoni 
receiving and taking tho branches and flowers, say and bold that tho 
brandies grewen out of the carts which broughten hem* to London, and 
that tho carts or the^ands of the bringers weren grounds afi(} fundaments 
of Aho branches and flowers? God forbid so little wit he in her heads. 
Certes, though Christ and his apostles weren now living at London, and 
would bring, so as is nowssaid, branches from Bishop’s Wood, and flowers 
from the fields, into London, and woulden hem deliver to men, tliat they 
make therewith her houses gay, into remembrance of St. John Baptist, 
and of this that it was prophesied of him, that many shouldoi joy of his 
birth, yet tho men of London^ receiving so tho branches and flowers, 
on^ten not say and feel that tho bqinohcs and flowers grewen out of 
Christ’s bonds. Tho branches grewen out of the boughs upon which they 
in Bishop’s Wood stooden, and tho houghs grewen out of stocks ui 


• *■ 
Thom. 
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trunchcoDs, and the truncheons or shafts grewen out of the root, and the 
root out of the next earth thereto, upon which and in which the root as 
buried. So that neither the cart, neither the hands of the bringers, neither 
tho bringers ben the grounds or fundaments of tho branches,” , 

The good bishop, ,we see, has a popular and lively as well as 
clear- and precise w^of putting thin^. It rjsay be doubted, 
nevertheless, if his i^enious illusti-ations would be quite as 
convinoing ,to tl* eam^ and excited innovators to whom they 
were addressed as th^y were satisfactory to himself. 

Another eminent Miglisii ])roso writer of this date was Sir 
John Fortesoue, who wan^jord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench 
und^r Henry VI,, and to whom tho king is sujjpused to have 
also confided tho groat seal at some time during his expulsion 
from the throne, Fortesoue is tho author of various treatises, 
some in English, some in Latin, most of which, however, still 
remain in maunscript. One in Latin, which was first s^t to 
press in the roigir of Henry VIII., and has been rojreatedly 
reprinted since, is commonly referred to under the title of De 
Landibus liegum Aiiglise, It has also been several times trans¬ 
lated into English, This treatise is drawn up in tire foi-m of a 
dialogue between the .author and Henry’s unfortunate son, 
Edr^rd Prince of Wales, so barliarously put to death after the 
bat^ of-S’ewkesbury. Fortcscuo’s only English work that has 
been printed was probably written at a later date, and would 
appear to h^vo liad for its object to secure for him, now that the 
Lanca.Htrian cause was beaten to the ground, the favour of the 
Yorkist king, Edward IV. It wiis first published, in 1714, by 
Mr, John Fortc-scuc Aland, of tho Middle Temple, -with the title 
of The IKfifetonco,between an Absolute and Limited Monarchy, 
as it more particularly regards tho English Constitution,—which, 
of course, is modem, but has been generally adopted to designate 
the work. J^ie following passage (in which th» spelling is again 
reformed) will enable the reader to compare Fortesoue as a writer 
with his contemporary I’ecook, and is also curious both for its 

matter and its spirit:— 

• 

And how so be it that the French king reigneth upon his people rfonrmto 
regali, yet St. Lervis, sometime king there, ne any of his predecessors set 
never IMlies ue other impositions upon the ^plc of that laud without the 
consent of the three estates, which, ythen tncy may bo assembled, are like 
to the court of Parliament in England. And this order kept many of 
bis successors till late days, that Englishmen kept such a war in France 
that the three estates durst not eome together. %id then, for that cause, 
and for great necessity which tho French king had of goods for the defence 
of ihat land, he t<>uk npqn him to set tallies and other impositions upon 
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the oommona withont the aaaent of the three eatatea; hut yet he would 
net set my such charges, nor hath set, upon tho nobles, for fear of rebc'llion. 
And, because the commons, though they have grudged, have not rebelled, 
nor i)e hardy to rebel, the French kings have yearly sithen* set such 
charges upon them, and so augmented the same charges as the same 
commons he so impoverished and destroyed that Ahey may uneath* live. 
They drink waterji-they eat apples, with bread, f^ht brown, made of rye. 
They eat no flesh, but if it be selden* a littl^uird, or of the entrails or 
heads of beasts slain for the nobles and merchi^ata of tV j land. They wehi 
no woollen, but if it be a poor coat under their uttcmost garment, made of 
great canvas, and pssen not their knee; whersfore they be gartered and 
their thighs bare. TOeir wives and children gone barefoot. They may in 
none otherwise live; for some of them that«^ wont to pay to his land¬ 
lord for his tenement which he hireth by the year a scute * payeth n< 5 W to 
the king, over* that scute, live scutes. Where-through'they be artied* 
by necessity, so to watch, blwur, and gnih in the ground for their sus¬ 
tenance, that their nature is much wasted, and the kind of them brought 
to nought. They gone crooked, and arc k'eldc, not iihlc to fight nor to 
dcfenif thn realm; nor have tliey wea|>on, nor money to buy them wcajion, 
withal; but. verily tiiey live in the most extreme poverty and misery; 
and yet they dwell in one of the most fertile realms of the world. Where¬ 
through tlie’ French king hath not men of his own realm able to defend 
it, except his nobtes, which bearen not such impositions, and therefore they 
are right likely of tlieir bodies; by which cause tlie king is compelled to 
make his armies, and retinues for defence of liis land, of stmligors, as Scots, 
Spanianls, Aragoners, men of Alniayuu,^ and of other nations p else all his 
enemies miglit overrun him; for he hath no defence of his own, except his 
castles and fortresses. Is)! this the fruit of his jus regale. 

It is in the samo> spirit that the patriotic chief justice else¬ 
where boasts, that there were more Englishmen hanged for 
robbery in one year than Frenchmen in seven, and that “ if an 
Englishman be poor, and see another having riches which may 
be taken from him by might, he will not spare to do so.” 

Fortescue was jirobahly born not much more than thirty years 
after Feeoek; hut the English of the judge, in voSabulary, in 
grammatical forms, in the modulation of the sentences, and in its 
air altogether, might secih to exhibit quite another sti^e of the 
language. 

.Mthough both Pecook and Fortescue lived to see the great 
invention of printing, and the latter at any rate survived the 
introdnetion of the new ai\into his native country, no production 

* Since. ’ Scarcely, with difllculty (uneaaly). 

* Seldom, on rare (mcasions. 

* An eicui, or leu (a'aru about throe shillings and fvurponoe. 

* In addition to, over and above. ‘ Com^Ued. - 
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of either appears lo have been given to the world through the 
press in the lifetime of the writer, IVhaps this was ako the 
case with another prose writer of this date, who is remembered, 
however, loss by his namet than by tho work of which he is the 
aathor, and which continues to be read, the iamous history 
of King Arthtir, com^nly known under the nalne of the Morto 
Arthur. This work first printed by Caxton in the year 
1485. He^ellsTis ip hm pndogue, or premce, that the copy was 
given him by Sir Thomas Malory, Knight, who took it, out of 
certain bixtks in French, and reduced it into English. Malory 
himself states at tho cnA, that he finished his task in the ninth 
yea* of King Edward IV., which would bo in 1469 or 1470. 
The Morte Arthur was several times ropriniod in the course of 
the following ccntui'y’ and a half, the latest of the old editions 
having appeared in a quarto volume in 1634. From this, tu'o 
reprints were brought out by diil'ereut Loudon booksellers in the 
same year, 1816; one in Ihrec dnodeoimos, the othe^ in two. 
But the standard modern edition is that which appeared in two 
volumes quarto in the following year, 1817, exactly reprinted 
from Caxton’s original edition, w'ith the title of The Byrtk Lyfe, 
and Actes of Kyng Arthur; of his noble Ivnyghtes of tho Kounde 
Table, &o., with an Introduction and Notes, by Bobert Sonthey. 
Malory', Soever ho may have been (Leland says ho was Welsh), 
and supposing him lo have been in the main only a translator, 
must be admitted to show considi'rable mastery of expresfdon; 
his English is.always animated and flowings and, in its eamest- 
ijoss and tenderness, oocasionally rises to no common beauty and 
eloquence. Tho concluding chapters in partionlar have been 
much admired. We extract a few sentences:— 

Then Sir Lancelot, ever after, eat but little meat, nor drank, but con¬ 
tinually moucBjed until he was dead j and then he'sickened more and 
more, and dried and dwindled away. For the bishop, nor none of his 
fcUowB, might not make him to cat, and little he drank, that he waa.soon 
waxed shorter by a cubit than be was, that tie people could not kuow 
him. For evermore day and night he prayed [taking no rest], but need¬ 
fully 08 nature required j sometimes he slumbered a broken sleep; and 
always he was lying grovelling upon King Arthur’s and Queen Guenever’s 
tomb J and there was no comfort that the bishop, nor Sir Bor^not none of 
all his fellows could make him; it i^’ailcd nothing. 

Oh! ye mighty and lompous lords, winning iu the glorious transitory 
of this unstable life, as in reigning over great jealms and mighty great 
countries, forti6ed, with strong asastles and tow'crs, edi8ed with many a 
rich city J jfea also, ye fierce and mighty knights, so valiant in adventurous 
deeds of arms, behold! ,^hold! w.e how this mighty conqueror. King 
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Ajthnr, whom in his humnn life ell the world doubted,* yoa also tbc noble 
Queen Quenever, which sometimo sat in her chair adorned with gol^ {Karls 
and ji^ious stones, now lie full low in obscure foss, or pit, covered witL 
dflids of earth and clayl Behold also this mighty champion, Sir Lancelot, 
pem'lesa of all knighthood; sec now how £e lieth grovelling upon the cold 
mould; now being so feeble and &int, that s<p,iotime was so terrible: 
how, and in what manner, ought ye to be so deifrons of worldly honour so 
dangerous ? Therefore, me thinketh this pr^jnt boqJr is right necessary 
often to be read ; for in all’ ye find the most giaoious, knightly, and vir¬ 
tuous war, of the most noble knights of the,,world, whereby they got 
praising continually; also me seemetb, by the oft reading thereof, ye shall 
greatly desire to accustom yourself in ibllowjFg of those gracious knightly 
deeds; that is to say, to dread God and to love righteousness, faitbiblly 
and courageously to servo your sovereign prince; and, the more that God 
hath given you the triumphal honour, the meeker ought yc to he, ever 
fearing the unstahleness of this deceitful world. 

And' so, within fifteen days, they came to Joyous Guard, and there tibey 
laid his oo.'pse in the body of the quire, and sung and read many {palters 
and prayers over him and about him; and oven his visage was laid open 
and naked, that all folk might behold him. Fur such was the custom in 
those days, that all men of worship should so lie with open visage till that 
they were buried. And right thus as they were at their service there came 
^ Ector dc Maris, that had sought seven years all England, Scotland, and 
Wales, seeking his brother Sir Lancelot. ... «.».*' 

And then Sir Ector threw his shield, his sword, and his helm from Mm; 
and when he beheld Sir Lancelot’s visage, he fell down in a swoon; and, 
when be awoke, it were hard fur any tongue to tell the doleftil complaints 
that he made for hissbrother. “Ah, Sir Lancelot,” said he, “thou wort 
head of all Christian kiughts.”—“ And now, I dare say,” said Sir Bors, “that 
Sir Lancelot, there thou best, thou wert never matched of none earthly 
knight’s hands. And thon wert the courtliest knight that ever hare 
shield j and thou wert the truest friend to tliy lov’er tliat ever bestrode 
horse; and thou wort the truest lover, of a sinful man, that ever loved 
woman; and thou wert the kindest man that over stroke with sword; and 
thou wert the goodliest pierson that ever came among {sreto of knights; 
and thon wert the meekest man, and the gentlest, tliat ever eat in hall 
among ladies; and thou wert the sternest might to thy mortal foe that 
ever put spear in rest.” 


Enolish Poets.—Occxeve; Lydsate. 

The most numerous class of writers in the mother tongue 
belonging to this time, are the poets, by courtesy so called. We 
must refer to the learned and curioijs pages of Warton, or to the 
still more elaborate researches of Eitson,* foj* the ^james of a 

• Dreaded (held as redoufttoftlc). » It? 
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crowd of wortMess and forgotten versifiers tfiat fill up the annals 
of our national minstrelsy from Cbanoer to Lord Surrey. The 
last-mentioned antiquary has furnished a list of about swenty 
English poets who flourished in this interval. The first kiAwn 
writer of any consMerahlo quantify of verse after Chaucer is 
Tbonms Ocdeve. f^^on places him about the jmr 1420. He 
is the author of man' minor pieces, which mostly remain in 
manuscript—a]tiiotjgh*‘six of peculiar stupidity,” saysEitson, 
“were selected and published ” by l)r. Askew in 1796;—and 
also of a longer poem; entitled Do fiegimine Principum (On the 
Government of Prince(i% chiefly founded on a Latin work, with 
the* same title, written in the thirteenth century by nn Italian 
ecclesiastic Egidius, styled the Doctor Fundatissimus, and on 
the Latin treatise on the giime of chess of Jacobus de Casulis, 
another Italian writer of the same age—the latter K'ing the 
original of the Game of the Chess, translated by Caxton fi^rm the 
French, and printed by him in 1474. Occleve’s poem'has never 
been published—and is chiefly remembered for a drawing of 
Chaucer by the hand of Occlovc, which is found in one of the 
manuscripts of it now in the ISritish Museum.* Occleve 
repeatedly speaks of Chancer as his master and poetic father, 
and# wii» no doubt personally acquainted with the great poet. 
.;U1 that Occleve appears to have gained, however, from his 
admirable model is some initiation in that smoothness and regu- ' 
larity of diction of which ( liauecr’s writings set the first great 
example. His own endowment of poetic*! power and feeling 
was very small—^the.very titles of his pieces, as AVarton remarks, 
indicating the poverty and frigidity of his genius. 

By far the mest famous of these versifiers of the fifteenth 
century is John Lydgate, the monk of Bury, whom the Historian 
of our Poetjy considers to have arrived at his highest point of 
eminence about the year 1430. Bitson has giVen a list of about 
250 poems attributed to Lydgate. Indeed he. seems to have 
followed the manufacture of rhymes as a sort of trade, furnishing 
any quantity to order whenever he was* called upon. On one 
occasion, for instance, we find him employed by the historian 
Whethamstede, who was abbot of St. Albans, to make a trans¬ 
lation into English, for the use of that convent, of ihe Latin 
legend of its patron saint. “^Tie clironiclor who records a part 
of this anecdote,” observes Warton, “ seems to consider Lydj^te’s 
translation as a matter of mere manual mtchanism; for he adds, 

* Hurt. its. 4860. Ttiisportrait, wliicli is a half-lenrth, is coloured. There 
is a fuU-lcngth portrait in anqtlior cofw of Ocelevo's Poems in Boyol MS. 

17 D. vi.—See Lifefif.CSoucor, by Sir Harris Nicolas, pp. 104, &c. 
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that Whethamstede paid for the translation, the writing, and 
illuminations, one' hundred shillings.”* Lydgate, however, 
thoud excessively diffuse, and possessed of vciy little strengtlj 
or onginality of imagination, is a consKderably livelier and more 
expert writer tli^ Ocoleve. His memory vms also abundantly 
stored with the learning of his age: he hadrtravelled in France 
and Italy, and was intimately acqnaintedrwith the literature of 
both these countries: and his English idakes perhaiis a nearer 
approach to the modem form of the langtj,<igo than that of any 
preceding writer. Ilis best-known jiooni consists of nine books 
of Tragedies, as ho entitles them, respecChig the falls of princes, 
translated from a Latin work of Boccaccio’s: it was printed at 
London in the roigu of Henry VIJl. A Selection from tlie 
Minor Poems of Dan ,)ohn Lydgate, edited by Mr. Halliwell, 
has been printed for the Percy Society, 8vo. Lou. 1840. 


Scorri-sH Pours.—W ynton; Jamib I.; Henbyso.v; Holland; 

Bund IIenky. 

The most remarkable portion of our poetical literature belong¬ 
ing to the fifteenth century (as also, we shall presently find, of 
that belonging to the first naif of the sixteenth), was coutribufod 
by Scottish writers. The earliest successor of Barbour was 
Andrew of Wyntown. or Wynton, a canon regular of- the Prioiy 
of St. Andrews, and Prior of the Monastery of St. Serf's Inch in 
Lochleven, one of the establishments subo|;dinate to that great 
house, who is supp|Bed to have been btim allout 13150, and whose 
Originals Cronykil of Scotland appears to have been finislied in 
the first years of the fifteenth century. It is a long jmem, of 
nine books, written in the same octosyllabic rhyme with the 
JBruco of Barbour."'to which it was no doubt intended to serve 
as a kind of introduction. Wynton, however, lias very little of 
the eld archdeacon’s poetic force and fervour; and even his 
style, thougii in general sufSciently simple and clear, is, if any¬ 
thing, rather ruder than that of his predecessor—a difference 
which is probably to be accounted for by Barbour’s frequent 
residences in England and more extended interconrse wi^ the 
world. The Chronykil is piincipally interesting in an historical 
])oint of view, and m tliat respect it is of coipiiderablp value and 
authority, for Wynton,«besides his merits as a distinct naiTator, 
had evidently taken great pains ta obtain the best ii^ormatioa 
within his reach with regard to the events both of his own m»d 
* Hist. Kog. FSeky, voL ii. p. 3(i3. 
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of preceding times, llie work begins (as was then the fashion), 
■with the creation of the world, and comes do>vn to the year 1408; 
but the first five l>uuks are occupied rather with general %an 
■with ticottish history. Tb® last four latoks, together with such 
parts of the preccdmg ones .as contain anj’thing relating to 
British ai&iis, weip Very carefully edited by the late Mr. David 
Macpherson (th<j^ authv of the well-known Annals of Com¬ 
merce and'other ■vwrk!^, in two volumes 8vo. Lon. 1796. It 
is deserving of notice^that a considerable portion of Wynton’s 
Chronicle is not his oa4n comjiosition, but was the contribution 
of another eontoniporai-j^)oet; namely, all from the 19 th chapter 
of fco Eighth,to the lOlh chapter of the Ninth Book inclusive, 
comprising the space from ];i24 to BtOO, and forming abont a 
third of the four concluding books. This he conscientiously 
acknowledges, in very careful and explicit terms, both the 
beginning and end of the insertion. B'o may give wbaj be says 
in the latter place, as a short sample of his style 

This part hast troated bpf irn, 

Era Davy the I5rus our king wes hom, 

Wtiilv * his sister sou Jiotwrt 

Qlie Second, our king, than called Stnert, 

That nes(“ him reigned suca’ssivo. 

His days had ended of his live. 

Wit ye well, wes nought luy dite ^ 
fl'herufjf I dare me well acqnite. 

Wha that it dited, nevertheless, . 

He showed him of niair cuimandness 
Thau nte cdbiraendis* his treatise. 

Put' favour, wha' will it clearly prize 
This irart tves written to me send; 

And 1, that tliought for to niak end 
Cl{that purpose ] took on hand, 

Saw it was well acoirdand 
To my matcre; 1 wes right glad j 
For J was in iny travail sad; 

1 eked' it here to this dite, 

For to mak me some respite. 

This is interesting as making it probable that poetical, or a 
least metrical, composition in the national dialect was common 
in Scotland at tJiis early date. • . 

Of all onr poets of the early part of the fifteenth century 
the one of eminence must be coiJsidcrcd to be King 

* Till. s Next. ’ Writing. 

' Ho showed himself of more cunning (stall) than I who commend. 

• Without. , ‘ 'Whosoever. > Added. 
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Jainoe 1. of Scotland, even if he be oftly the author of The 
King’s Quair (^t is, llie King’s qture or hook), his claim to which 
has scarcely been disputed. It is a serious poem, of nearly 
1400 lines, arranged in seven-line ittanzas; the style in great 
part allegorical", the subject, the love of t}ie royal poet for the 
lady Joanna Beaufort, whom he cventu^ily married, and whom 
he is said to have first beheld walking ^ the garden below fron^ 
the window of his pri.son in the Hound Toww of Windsor Castle. 
The poem was in all probability written (luring his detention m 
England, and previous to his marriagS, which took place in 
February 1424, a few montlis before‘his return to his native 
country. In the concluding stanza James makes giutefnl mention 
of his— 

imiisU'i’s dtar 

Gower and Chancer, timt on the steppes sate 
Of rhutorick while they were livaiid here. 

Superlative a.s p<efs laurealo. 

Of mom'ity and elcK|uencc ornate; 

and he is evidently an imitator of the great father of English 
(xietry. The poem too must be regarded as written in English 
rather than in Scotch, although the difl'crcnco between the two 
dialects, as we have seen, was not so groat at this early date as 
it afterwards became, and although James, who w'as in his 
eleventh yoai' when lu) was carried away to England in 1405 by 
Henry IV., may pot have altogether avoided thef peculiarities 
of his native idiom. The Qiiair was first published from the 
only manuscript (one of the Selden Collection in the Bodleian 
Liliniry). hy Mr! \V. Tytlor at Edinburgh, in 1783; there have 
been several editions since. Two other poems of considerable 
length, in a humorous style, have also been attributed to James 1. 
—I’eehles to the Play, and Christ’s Kirk on the /Ireen, both in 
the Scottish dialect; hut they are more probablf the prodne- 
tians of his equally gifted and equally unfortunate descendant 
James V. (b. 1511, d. 1542 ). Clialmej-s, however, assigns the 
former to James 1. As for the two famous comic ballads of 
'The Gaberhmyie Man, and tlie Jolly BeggiU', which it has been 
usual among recent writers to speak of as by one or other 
of these kings, there sesms to bo no reasonable ground —not 
even that of tradition of any antiquity—for assigning them to 
either, , 

Chaucer, we have seen, appears to have been unknovm to his 
contemporary Barbour; but after the time of 'Jame> I. the Scot¬ 
tish pf)etry for more than a century he,ars evident traces of thn 
imitation of the great English master. If was a consequence 
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of the relative circnmstanoos of the two coontries, that, white 
the literature of Scotland, the poorer and ruder of the two. could 
exert no influence upon that of England, the literature of Eiigi&^d 
could not tail powerfully ta affect and modity that of its more 
backward neighbour, hio English writei- would ^hink of study¬ 
ing or imitating Barljnr; but every Scottish poet who arose 
after the fame of ChaucV had passed the bfwder would seek, or. 
even if lie sdid llbt, so^, would still inevitably catch, some 
inspiration from that great example. If it could in any cir¬ 
cumstances have ha)>pcm^ tliat Chaucer should have remained 
unknown in Scotland, tlBi singular fortunes of James 1. were 
shape^d as if on purpose to transfer tlio manner and spirit of his 
ptoetry into the* literature of that country. Fi-om tliat time for¬ 
ward the native voice of the Scottish muse was mixed with this 
other foreign voice. One of the earliest Scottish jwets after 
'James I. is Kobert Henryson, or Henderson, the author of* the 
beautiful pastoral of Itobin and Makync, which is popularly 
known from having been printed by Bishop Percy in his 
Iteliqnes. Ho has left ns a continuation or supplement to 
Chaucers Troilus and Creseide, which is commonly printed 
along with the works of that poet under the title of ITie Testa¬ 
ment (jf Fair Creseide. ‘All that is known of the era of 1 Icnryson 
is that he'tfas alive and very old about the close of the fifteenth 
century. He may therefore probably have been torn about the 
time that Jaqaes I. returned from England. Henryson is also 
the author of a translation into 'Engli.sh or*Scottish verse of 
-Esop’s Fables, of whicli there is a MS. in the Ilarieian Oollee- 
tion (No. and which was printed at Edinburgh in Hvo. in 

1621, under the till# of The Moral Fables of JEsop the I’hrygian, 
compylod into eloquent and ornamental meter, by Robert IJen- 
rison, schoolemaster of Dumferling. To Henryson, moreover, 
it may bo notk^, Mr. David Laing attributes the tale of Orpheus 
and Eurydico contained in the collection of old poetry, entitled 
The Knightly Talc of Golagms and Guwane, &e., reprinted*!^ 
him in 1827. * 

_ Ountemporfdy, too, with Henryson, if not perhaps rather before 
him, was Sir John or Richard Holland. His poem entitled The 
Buko^ of the Howlat (that is, the o\vl),^a wild and ^ged effu¬ 
sion in alliterative metre, cannot,to charged as an imitation of 
Chaucer, or of any uthqj: English writer of so late a date. * 

Another Scottish poet of this time the style and spirit as well 
as the subject of whose poetry'must be admitted to be exclusively 
national is Henry tlie Minstrel, commonly called Blind Harry, 
author of the fiunuus •poCkn on the lifetand acts of Wallace. The 
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of the luBtoriari John Major* to the time at which 
Henry wrote is sxiffioieutly express; “ The entire book of William 
W^Kace,” ho says, “ Ileniy. who was blind from his birth, com¬ 
posed in the time of my infancy (mese mfautiae tempore carfit), and 
what things nsejl popularly to be reported wove into popular verso, 
in which ho was skilled.” Major is believed to have been bom 
about H69; so that Henry’s poem may j5e asaiffliod to the end of 
the third quarter of the fifteenth centnrj. standard edition 
is that published from a manuscript dat<^ 1488 by Dr. Jamieson 
along with Bai'bour’s poem, 4to. Edin. 1^0. The Wallace, which 
is a long poem of about 12,000 decasyllabic linos, used to bo a 
still greater favourite than was Ibo Bruce wiOi the author’s 
countrjTnen; and l)r. Jamieson does not hesitate'to place Harry 
as a poet before Barbour. In this judgment, however, pmbably 
few critical readers will concur, although both Warton and Ellis, _ 
without going so far, have also acknowledged in warm terms the 
rude force of the Blind Minstrel’s genius. It may be remarked, 
i>y the way, that were it not for Major’s statement, and the 
common epithet that has attached itself to his name, wo should 
scarcely have supposed that the author of Wallace had been 
either blind from his birth or blind at all. He nowhere himself 
alludes to any such circumstance. His *iioem, besides, abounds 
in descriptive passages, and in allusions to natuxnl appearances 
and other objects of sight: perhaps, indeed, it might bo said that 
there is an ostentation of that kind of writing, su<th as wo meet 
with also in the Snodeni Scotch poet Blacklock’s veraes, and 
which it may be thought is not nnuatqral to a blind person. 
Nor are his apparent literary acquirements to l)e verj’ easily 
reconciled noth Major’s account, who represents liim as going 
about reciting his yei-ses among the nobility (<vram pruicipibtis), 
and thereby ob^ining food and raiment, of whiejj, says tlie bis- 
torian, bo was worthy (victam, et x'Oistitum, guo Uigims erat, nadws 
ed). “He seems,” as Hr. Jamieson observes, “to have.been 
pflWy well ooqnaintod with that kind of history which was 
coinmonly it)ad in tCat period.” The Doctor refers to allusions 
which be makes in various places to the romance histories of 
Hector, of Alexander the Great, of Jub'ns CIsssar, and of Charle¬ 
magne; and he conceives that his style of writing is more 
richly strewed with the more pfooliar phraseology of the writers 
of romance than that of Barbour. But wjmt is most remarkable 
p that he diatinctljs declares his poem to be Aroughoui a trans- 
i htion from the Latin. The statement, which ocoum toward the 
litclusion, seems too express and particular to be a mere imita- 
tt of the usage of the romance-writertf, vOKty of whom appeal, 
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but generally in very va^ue terms, to a Latin original for tlieit . 
marvels:— 

Of Walloce life wliu ^ms « further foci* 

May show forth iiiair ifith wit and eloquence; 

For I to tliis have done my diligence, 

Efter the proof ^veri fra the Latin hook 
Whilk Miister iJ'air in his time undertook, 

]n>tair liatftlaconUnlcd it till ane end : 

With thir witness the niair is to eoniinend.® 

BUho]> SinclairVian lord wius of Itiiiikell; 

He gat this hook^iiid confinned it himsell 
For very true; thenitorc he had no drcdc 
Himsall had seen gnat part of Wallace deed. 

His purpose was tdl have sent it to Home, 

Our fiuier of kirk thereon to give his diaim. 

But Muislre Blair and als Shir Thomas Gray 
Efter Wallace they lestit* mony day: 

Tliir twa* knew Iwst of Gud Schir William’s deed, 

Fm sixteen year wliilt!* nine and twenty yeid.t 

In another place (Book V. v. 538 et feq.) he says:— 

Maistre John Blair was oft in that message, 

A worthy clerk, Iwith wise and right savage. 

•liewit* he was before in I’aris town 
Amang maisters in science and mnown. 

Wallace and he at hame in schul had been: 

Scott eflerwart, as verity is seen. 

He w'as the man tliat princijtal imderlookj 
That first compiled in dite® the Isitin liook 
Of Wallace life, right famous in renown ; 

And Thomas Gray, person of Lilicitown, 

Blind Harry’s notions of I ho. literary character arc well exem¬ 
plified by his phrase of a “worthy clerk, baithewisc and right 
savage.” HoThimself, let his scholarship have been what it may, 
is in spirit as tborough a Scot as if he hud never heard the sq)i]}d 
of any other tlian h'is native tongue. His graff patriotism speaks 
out in his opttning lines;— 

Our anteasM Ts, that we snld of rend, 

And Ijpid in iriitid their noble worthy deed. 


‘ Knowledge. 

* We do not profess to understand this line. T\ir is Scotch for these. 

Hair is mar in Jamieson. . * • Houbt. 

* Survive*! (fested). * These two. 

* Till. t Went, passed. 

* Dr, Jamieson’s only bitcrprctation is " aJlowed, left.” * WriunJ. 
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We lat owerelide,* throiu^ very deathfulaess. 

And casts us e^er till other husiuess. 

Till honour enemies is our hail’ intent; 

It has been seen in thir times J)y went: 

Onr auld enemies conien of Saxons htud, 

That'never yet to Scotland wald do^d, 

But ever on force and contrar hail /heir will, 

How great kindness there has heeS kyth^-them tilL 
It is wcil knawn on mony divers side'‘" " 

How they have wrought into their mighty pride 
To hald Scotland at under even^fr: 

But God above has made their n&ght to ])air.* 

Of the fighting and slaying, 'which makes up t\y far the greater 
part of the poem, it is difficult to find a sample that is short 
enough for our purpose. Tire following is a small portion of what 
is c^ed the battle of Shortwoodshaw:— 

On Wallace set a bicker hauld and keen; 

A bow he bare was hig and well bescen. 

And arrows als, Iraitli lang and sharp with aw 
No man was there that Wallace bow might draw. 

Right stark he was, and in to souer gear ;* 

Bauldly he shot amang they' men of wer.® 

Ane angel heade* to the huiks he drew 
And at a shot the foremost soon he slew. 

Inglis archers, that hardy war and wight, 

Anrang the Krats bickerra with all their might; 

Their a'sveful shot was felon"’ for to bide; *' 

Of Walldfco men they woundit sore tliat tide; 

Few of them was sicker” of archer;'; 

Better they wore, an they gat even party. 

In field to hide eillier with sword or spsar. 

Wallace jicrceivit his men tuk mickle deir 

He garl'* them cliangc, and stand nought in to stead ;** 

He cast all ways to save them fra the dead.”'" 

Full great travail ujiou himself tuk he; 

Of Southron men feil’“ archers he gait dee.® 

Of Longcashier” bowmen was in that place 
A sair’” archer aye waitit on Wallaoe, 

’ AUow to slip tint of memory. ’ Whole. 

' Shown. * Diminish, impair. 

‘ Dr. Jamieson's only inteiprotation is uae. It would almost seem as if wo 
bad bore the modem Scottish wi'tAa' for wUltaU. 

* In sure warlike accoutrements. '-These. 

* War. ’ jfhe barbed head of an urron. "> Terrible. 

” Sore. ” Took much hazard, run much risk. }‘- Caused. 

” Stand not in tboir place. Perhaps it should bo "o ttcad,” that is, 
me ^ee. Death. “ Many. 

Xausod die. “ Ldncaohiro. “ Skilful. 
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At aae opine,' whar be usit to repair; 

At him he drew a sicker shot and sair 
Under tl)e chin, through a collar of steel 
On the left side, and hurt his halsc* some deal. 

Astonied he was,'hot nought greatly aghast; 

Out fra his men on him he followil fast; 

In the turning with gud will has hinj ta’en * 

Uixm the crag/ in sunder straik the hain. 

It will Ub specimen that the Blind Minstrel is 

a vigorous versifier. .His descriptions, however, though both 
clear and forcible, and\j'on not unfrequcntly animated by a dra¬ 
matic abruptness and boldness of expression, want the bounding 
air/spirit and flashing light of tlio.se of Barbour. As a speci¬ 
men of his graver styJc wo may give his Envoy or concluding 
lines:— 

Oo, noble hook, fulfiUit of gud sentence, 

SupiHwe thuii be barren of el'.s|ueiice : 

Oo, worthy book, fnllillit of suthfast deed ; 

Hut ill langagn of lielp thou hast great need, 

Wiian gud uiakend rang weil into Scotland, 

Circat hann was it tliat nano of them ye fand." 

Yet there is part that can thee weil avance; 

Now hide thy time, and lie a remciubraucc. 

*1 you Is'sek of your beuov( donee, 

AVIia will nought Ion," lak nought^ my eloquence; 

(It is weil knawn I am a hurel* man) 

FSr here is said as gudly as 1 can; 

My sprite fcules iie tenues asjxTans.* 

Now beseek Uod, that giver is of grace. 

Made, he! 1 and erd,'” and set the heaven above, 

That he as urant of his dear lesland** love. 


Prose Writers:—More; Ei.yot; Ttndal; Cranmee; Latimer 

The fact most deserving of remark in the progress of English 
literature, for the fi.ret half of the sixtAmth century, is the 
cultivation lhat now came to he bestowed upon the language in 
the form of prose composition,—a form always in the order of 
time subsequent to that of verse in the natural development of a 

• Open place? “ Ndfck. • Throat 

‘ Poets. ‘ Pound. ' Love? 

* not at ‘ Bqorisli, clownish. 

^ Underatiyuls no lofty (aspiring) terms. Hut it seems impossible that 
aiperam can'rhyme to nrtm. 

*" Earth. " Lasting. 
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national langnage and literature. Long teforo tliis date, indeed, 
Ctauoer, in addition to what he did in his proper field, had given 
prooj of how far his genius preceded his age by several examples 
of composition in pre.se, in which may be discenied the presence 
of something of the same high art with which he first elevated 
oar poetry; butf besides that his genius drew him with greatest 
force to poetry, and that the foreign modek upon which he scums 
chiefly to have formed himself led him ii^.the direction, the 
state of the English language at that day perhaps fitted it better 
for verse tlian for prose, or rather, it hadrnfit yet arrived at the 
point at w'hich it could be so advanfagt^sly employed in prose 
iis in verse. At all events Chaucer had no worthy successor as a 
writer of prose, any more tlum as .a writer of poolry, till more 
than a century after his death. Meanwhile, however, the 
language, ttniugh not receiving much artificial cultivation, was 
still tyidergoing a good detd of what, in a certain sense, might be 
called apitlication to literary jmrposf's, hy its cmjiloyment both 
in public proceedings and documents, and also in many popnltir 
writings, principally on the subject of the now opinions in 
religion, both .after and provioits to the invention of jirinting. 
In this more extended use and exercise, hy persons of some 
scholarship at least, if not bringing much artistic feeling atid 
skill to the task of eompfisition, it must, as a mere laKgtiaf^e, or 
system of vocables and grammatical fornts, have not only su.stained 
many changes and modifications, but, it is probable, acquired on 
the whole coiisiderahlo enlargement of its capacities and powers, 
and been generally carried forward towards maturity under the 
impulse of a vigoious principle of growth 'and expansion. But 
it is not till some time afhir the commencement of the sixteenth 
century tliat wo can jnopcrly date the rise of our classical prose 
literature. Pcrlnips the earliest comjwsitioiis that are entitled to 
be included undfcr tliat mono are sonio of those of* Sir Thomas 
More, especially his Life and Ifcign of King Edward V., which 
llasjjill, ids brother-in-law, hy whom it was flint printed in 1,557, 
from, as ho informs uy-, a copy in Morefs handwriting, states to 
have been written by him when he was nndur-shoriff.of London, 
in the year ISLi.* Most of More’s other Englisli writings are 

• Sir Henry Elh's, however, in the Profuco to liis edition of Harding's 
Chreniele (4ta. 1812), has calfed attimtiou to what l\ail not before been 
notieed, nanicly, that the writer siwalcs im if he had been present with 
Edward IV. in Ids last Mckness, which More coulU not have been, being 
then fin HfKi) only a child of three years old: and Sir Henry infers 
that the niannscript from which the tract was printed by Itast^li, although 
in Move's luuidwritiug, conld have been only a eopy made ny him of a 
nanativo dr.,wn up by some one ejse, veiy probaWy Cardinal Morton. But 
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of a oontrovorsial ohapicter, and are occupied about subjects both 
of very lomptjrary iinpoitance, and that called up so nincb of 
the eagerness and bitterness of the author's party zeal as con¬ 
siderably to disturb and mar both his naturally gentle ahij be¬ 
nignant temper and the oily eloquence of his style; but this his¬ 
toric piece is characterized throughout by an easy narrative flow 
■ which rivals the sweetness of Herodotus. It is certainly the 
first English Bisigric,composition that can be said to aspire to 
be more than a mere chronicle. 

The letter r^hich Sir 'J’homas More wrote to his wife in 1528, 
after the burning of ffis house at (.'hclsea, aftbi-ds one of the best 
specimens of the epistolary style of this period:— 

Maistres Afvcp, in iiiy must harty wise T R'coninicnd me to you; and, 
whereas I am eiifi'anm it by my son Ilenm nf the losse of onr hxmes and 
of our neighbours also, xviih all the torn that was therein, allwit (.sating 
God's pleasure) it is gret pitie of so much good c<ir)ie lost, yet sith it hath 
liked hyra to seiide us sucli a cliauiKS', we must and are boun^en, not only 
to bo content, but also to lie glad of his visitacion. He sente ns all tliat 
we have hwte: and, silh ho hath hy such a cbaurice taken it .away againe, 
his plnisiire Im; fiiltiileii. Let ns never gntdge thcr at, but take it in good 
worth, and haruiy thank him, as well for adveraitio a« for prosperite. And 
iwradveiiture we liave miiri' cause to thank him for our losse then for our 
wiRiiing ; for his wisdome Ivtter seeth what is good for vs then we do our 
selves.* Therfore 1 pray you he of goisl chere, and take alt tlie Iiowsold 
with you to ohmeh, and there ihaiike God, both for that he hath given ns, 
and for thi^ he hath taken from us, and for that he hath left us, which if 
it please hym he can enerease when he w ill. And if it please bym to leave 
us yet lesse, at Ills pleasnro.be it. • 

1 pmy you to makv some goes! ense.arche what my poore nciglibours 
have loste, and led them take no thought therfore; for and 1 sliold not 
leave myself a sinHie, iher shal no jrore neighbour of mine here no losse by 
any ohauuce hap)>eutsl in my house. 1 pray you lie with my children and 
your housibold merry in tiotl. And devise some what with your frendes, 
what way%^er best to lake, for provision to 1 ki made for come for our 
household, and for wide tliys ycre comming, if ye tliinhe it good that we 
keiH- the ground atil in our handes. And whether ye think it good that 
we so shall do or not, yet J think it were not liest sodenlyo tbnr 1» leave 
it all up, (pid to put away our lidko of our ISwne till we have somwhat 
advised us thereon. How Ixiit if we have more nowe then ye shall nede, 
tud wliich can get them other maistors, ye may then discharge us of them. 
5vtt I would not that any man were sodouly sent away he wote nere 
we tiler. 


altliough Morton was a person^of diatinguishedkiloqiience, the style is surely 
far too Tyodern P> luivc proceeded from a writer who was born witliin ten 
years after the close of the fourtcoutU century, the seuioi of More by seventy 
years. 
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At my oommin" hither I perceived none other hut that 1 ahold tary atlU 
with theKingca Grace. But now 1 shal (I think^ becauae of thia chance, 
get leave thia next weke to come home and se you: and then ahall we 
fartherjdevyac together nppou all thinges what order shallie beat to take. 
And Ana as hartely fare you well with all our children ns ye can wishe. 
At Woodestok the thirde dayo of Septembre by the h.iiid of 
<■ your lolling husbamle 

'I’tjoMAa Moub Knight.* 

Along with More, as ono of the earlilist dtriters of classic 
English prose, may be inentionoil his frici^ Sir Thomas Elyot, 
the anthor of the political treatise entitlod^he (iovemor, and of 
various other works, one of which is a Latin and English 
Dictionary, the foundation of most of the compilations of the 
sahie kind that wore published for a century afterwards. More 
was executed in and Elyot also died some years before the 
middle of the century. W illiain Tviulars admirable translations 
of the Nbw Testament and of some portions of the Old, and also 
numerous fracts by the same early reformer in his native tongue, 
which he wrote with reuiiukable correctness as well as with 
great vigour itud eloquence, appeared between and his 

death in lotid. Next in the older of time among our mure 
eminent prose writers may be iiluced some of the distiugnislied 
leaders of the Hefonuatiun in the latter jiart of the ijiign'of 
Henry VIII. and in tliat of Edward \ 1., more especially 
Archbishop Cranmer, whose compositions in his native tongue 
are of considerable volume, and are characterized, if nbt by any 
remarkable strength of exjircssion or weight of matter, yet by a 
full and even flow both of words and thought. On the whole, 
Cranmer was the greatest writer among the foundeis of the 
English Befonnation. His friends and fellow-Lfliourers, Bidley 
and Latimer, were also celebrated in their day for their ready 
popular elocution; but the few tracts of Bidley's tliat <'<cmuin are 
less eloquent than learned, and Latimer’s discourses ire rather 
quaint and curious than either learned or eloquent in any lofty' 
sense <9f“that term. Latimer- is stated to have been one of the 
first English students ’’Cf the Greek language; but this could 
hardly te guessed from his Sermons, which, except a few scraps 
of Latin, show scarcely a trace of scholarship or literature of any' 
kind. In addressing the people from the pulpit, this honest, 
simple-minded bishop, feeling no .exaltation either from his 
position or liis snbject, expounded the most sublime doctrines of 
religion in the same fanfiliar and homjly language in which the 
humblest or most i-ustio of his hearers weie accustomed tn chaffer 
• Bit Thomas More's Works, by Itastell, 4to. 1557, if). M18,1419. 
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with one another in the market-place about the price of a yard of 
cloth or a pair of ehoes. Nor, indeed,'was ho more fas'tidions 
as to matter than as to manner: all the preachers of that age 
were accustomed to take a wide range over things in general, bnt 
Latimer went beyond eVorylxjily else in the miscellaneous ^soft- 
ment of topics ho used to bring together fiym every region of 
heaven and earth,—^of the aflairs of the world that now is as well 
as of that wht^ijs t^come. tt'ithout doubt his sermons must have 
been lively anc^ntertaining far beyond the common i-nn of that 
kind of compositioi^; the allusions with which they abounded to 
public events, and r*. life in all its colours and grades, fron\ the 
palace to the cottage, from the prince to the peasant,—the 
anecdotes ^f his own exjierieiice and the other stories the old 
man would Mcasionally intersperse among his strictures and 
exhortations,— the cxpressivoni^.ss of his unseiaipulous and often 
staitling phraseology,—all this, combined with the earucstneiK!, 
piety, and real goodness and simplioity of heart that*breathed 
from every W'ord he uttered, may well be conceived*to have had 
no little charm for the multitudes that crowded to hear his living 
voice ; even as to us, after the lapse of three centuries, those 
sornions of Latimer’s are still in the highest degree interesting 
j^th for the totiehos they contain in illustration of the manners 
and*s«cial condition of our forefathers, and as a picture of a very 
peculiar individual mind. They are also of some curiosity and 
value a monument of the language of the period; but to what 
is properly to be called its literature, as w'e have said, they can 
hardly he considered as belonging at all." 

Gonovally it may be observed, with regard to the English 
prose of the ^arlier pai t of the sixteenth century that it is both 
more simple in its construction, and of a more purely native 
character in other resj)eeta, than the. style which came into fashion 
in the ^tter years of the Elizaliethau pericul. W hen first made 
use of in prose composition, the mother-tongue was written as it 
'was spoken; even such artifices and embellishments as afe 
always prompted by the nature of verse were her6 scarcely 
aspireik after or thought of; that wh^Sh was addressed to and 
specially intended for the instruction of the people was set down 
as far as possible in the familiar forms and fadions of the popular 
speech, in genuine native wotjls, and direct unincumbered 
sentences; no painful imikitiun of an}'^ learned or foreign model 
was attempted,*nor any species of elaboration whatevef, except 
wha^was necessary for .mere perspicifity, in a kind of writing 
whicM was scarcely regarded as partaking of the character of 
literary comp^tjpn at all. 'The delicacy of a scholarly taste no 
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doubt influenced oven the English style of such writers as More 
and diis more eminent conteiupoi-aries or immediate followers; 
but whatever eloquence or dignity their compositions thus ao- 
q^re^ tvas not the effect of any professed or conscious endeavour 
to write in English as they would have written in what weiis 
called the learned tongues. 

The age, indeed, of the critical cultivation of the language for 
the purposes of prose composition had alrerdy j^imensed; but 
at first that object was pursued in the best spirit and after the 
wisest methods. Erasmus, in one of his liattors. mentions that 
his friend Dean Colet laboured to improve •'^lis English style by 
the diligent perusal and study of f'hiuict'r and the other old poets, 
in whose works alone the popular speech was to I'c found luined 
with any taste or skill to a literary use: and doubtless others of 
our earliest classic prose writers took lessons in their art in the 
same manner from these true fathers of our vernacular literature. 
And even the first professed critics and refoimcrs of the lan¬ 
guage that arose among us piocecded in the main in a right 
direction and upon sound principles in the task they undertook. 
The appearance of a race of critical and rhetorical writcra in any 
country is, in truth, always rather a symptom or indication than, 
what it has frequently been denounced a.s being, a cause of the 
corruption and decline of the national literature, 'llie writings 
of Dionysius of Halicarnassus and of Quintilian, for instance, 
certainly did not hasten, but probably rather contriI)uted to 
retard, the decay of the literature of ancient Greece .and Borne. 
The first uminent English writer of this class was the celebrated 
Koger Aschaiii, the tutor of Queen Elizabolh, whoso treatise 
entitled Toxophilus, the School or Partitions of Shooting, was 
published in 1545. 'J’he design of Aschain, in this perfoimanco, 
was not only to recommend to his coxinlrymen the us? of their 
old national weapon, -the bow, but to set before them an example 
and model of a pure and correct English prose style. In his 
dedication of tho work. To all the Gentlemen and Yeoraen of 
Eiiglanfl.Tie recommen^to him that would write well in any 
tongno the counsel of Aristotle,—“ To speak as the common 
people do, to think as wise men do.” From this we may poi-ceive 
that Asclwm had a true feeling of the regard due to tlie great 
fountain-head and oracle of the national language—the vocabulary 
of the common people. He goes on lo reprobatp the practice of 
many English writers, wljo bj introducing into their composi¬ 
tions, in violation of the Aristotelian precept, many woffls of 
foreign origin, Latin, French, and Italian, made all things dark 
and hard. “ Onoe,” he says, “communed with a man which 
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reasoned the English ton^e to be enriched and increased thereby, 
saying, Who will not praise that feast where a man shall driifk at 
a dinner both wine, ale, and Iwer ? Truly, quoth 1, they be all 
good, ever}' one taken b^ himself alone: but if you put mVnsey 
and sack, red wine and white, ale and boor and aU, in one pot, 
you shall make a drink neither easy to be known, nor yet whole¬ 
some for the body.” . The English languagu, however, it may be 
observed, had^aijeri ateady become too thoroughly and essentially 
a mixed tongue Sir this doctrine of purism to be admitted to the 
letter; nor, indeed, to take up Ascham’s illustration, is it univer¬ 
sally tnio, even in reaard to liquids, tlmt a saliitaiy and palatable 
Ijpvorago can never be made by the interfusion of two or more 
different khids. Our tongue is now, and was many centuries 
ago, not, indeed, in its grammatical structure, but in its vocabu¬ 
lary, as substantially and to as great an extent Xeo-laitin as 
Gothic: it would lie as completely torn in pieces and.lcft the 
mere tattered rag of a language, useless for all the purposes of 
speaking as well as of writing, by having the foreign as by 
having the native element taken out of it. Ascham in his own 
wirings uses many words of Ereneli and Latin origin (the latter 
mostly derived through the medium of the French); nay, the 
c^iauKui people themselves of necessity did in his day, as they do 
still.'uteo many such foreign words, or words not of English 
origin, and could scarcely have held communication with one 
another pu the most ordinary occasions w'ithout so doing. It is 
another question whether it might not have been more fortunate 
if the origimil form of the national spcech*liad I’ciuained in a state 
of celibiicy ai d ^-irgin purity: by the course of events the 
Gothic part of^he language has, in point of fact, been mairiod to 
the Latin part of it; and what God or nature has thus joined 
together it is now beyond the competency of man to put asunder. 
The langRago, while it subsists, must courinuc to be the product 
of that rmion, and nothing else. As for Ascham's own st^de, 
botli in his Toxophilus, and in his Schoolmaster, pujjiishod in 
1571, throe yeara after the author’s doattj. it is not only clear and 
correct, *bnt idiomatic and mmseular. Wiat it is not rich or 
picturesque is the consequence of the character of tlie writer’s 
mind, which was rather rhetorical than {loetical. The publica¬ 
tion of Ascham's Toxophilus was «soon followed by an elaborato 
treatise expressly dedicated to the subject of English composi¬ 
tion—The Art of'Khetorick, for the use(ff all such as aro studious 
of Eloquence, set forth in English, by Thomas Wilson. Wilson, 
whoso Vork appeared in 1.55;!, takes pains to impress the same 
principles Uiat^sehaux had lai^l down before him with regard to 
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puri^ of stj’le and tlie general rule of writing well. Bnt the 
veiy solicitude thus shown by the ablest and most distinguished 
of thosg who now assumed the guardianship of the Yomacular 
tongue to protect it from having its native character overlaid 
and debased by an inteimixtnre of terms borrowed from other 
languages, may be 'Haken as evidence that such debasement was 
actually at this time going on; that our ancient English was 
beginning to be oppressed and half suffocated t^udditions from 
foreign sources brought in upon it-fastor than it could absorb and 
assimilate them. Wilson, indeed, proceeds K> compdaiu that this 
was the case. While some “ powdered th^r talk with over-sea 
language.” others, whom ho designates as “the unlearned o” 
foolish fantastical, that smell but of learning,” weie wont, he 
says, “ BO to Latin their tongues," that simple i3crson.s could not 
but wonder at their talk, and think they sui-ely spake by some 
revelation from heaven. It may be suspected, however, that 
this affectation of unnecessary terms, formed from the ancient 
languages, was not confined to mere pretenders to learning. 
Another w'ell-known critical writer of this period, Webster 
Puttenham, in his Art of English Poesy, published in 1582, but 
believed to have been written a good many years earlier, in like 
manner advises tlio avoidance in writing of such woids and 
modes of expression as are used “ in the marches and frohtiers, 
or in port tovvns where strangers hannt for traflie sake, or yet in 
universities, where scholars use much jieevish affectation ol 
words out of the primitive languages and ho warns his reitders 
that in some books were already to be found “many iiikbom 
terras so ill affected, brought in by men of learning, as preachers 
and schoolmasters, and many strange terms of other languages by 
secretaries, aud merchants, and travellers, and many dark words, 
and not nsual nor well-sounding, though they be daily spoken at 
court.” On the whoie, however, Puttenham considers Sie best 
standard both for speaking and writing to be “ the usual speech 
of the co’irt, and that of London and the shires lying about 
London within sixty mjl-s, and not much above.” This judg¬ 
ment is probably correct, although the writer was a gentleman 
pensioner, and perhaps also a cotiney by birth. 


' ScornsH Peose Writers. 

Before the middle of tbo sixteenth cetftury a few prose writers 
had also appeared in the Scottish dialect. The Scottish History 
of Hector Boethius, or Boccius (Bosee or Boyce), iran^ted from 
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the Latin by John Bellcnden, was printed at Edinburgh in 16J7; 
and a translation by the same person of the first Five Books of 
Livy remained in MS. till it was published at Edinburgh, jn 4to. 
in 1829; a second editic'p of the translation of Boecins hifVing 
also been brought out there, in two vols. 4to., the same year. 
But the most remarkable composition in Scottish prose of this 
era is Tlie Ccjpplaynt of Scotland, printed at St. Andrews in 
1548, whish has>ihoc» variously assigned td Sir James liiglis, 
knight, a country gentleman of Fife, who died in 1554; to M'ed- 
derbnm, the supposett author of the (Compendious Book of Godly 
and Spiritual Sangs anil Ballats (rejirinted from the edition of 
IGfil by Sir John Graliame Ualzell, 8vo. Edinburgh, 1801); and 
by its modem editor, the late John Ijeyden, in the elaborate 
and ingenious Diasertatiou prefixed to his reprint of the work, 
8vo. Edinburgh, 1801, to the famous jMict, Sir llavid Lyndsay. 

It is worthy of remark, that, although in this work xse have 
unquestionably the Scottish dialect, distinctly markedly various 
peculiarities (indeed the author in his prologue or jirefaee ex¬ 
pressly and repeatedly .states that he has written in Scotch, “ in 
our Scott is langiige," as he calls it), yet one diief characteristic 
of the modem Scoteli is still wanting—the suppression of the 
finstl I after a vowel or diphthong--just as it is in Barbour and 
Blind "Han-y. This change, as we before remarked, is probably 
very modem. It has taken place in all likelihood since Scotch 
ceased to he generally used in writing: the principle of growth, 
which, after a language passes under the govcniment of the pen. 
is to a givat extent susjicnded, having recovered its activity on 
the dialect being abaudoned again to the comparatively lawless 
liberty, or at lefRst looser gnardiansliip, of the lips. 


E.\glisu Poets:—Hawes; Barklat. 

The English poetical literature of the first half of”th» six¬ 
teenth centurj' may be fairly described iwdlie dawn of a new 
day. Two poetic names of some note lierong to the reign of 
Henry VII.—Stephen Hawes and Alexander Barklay. Hawes 
is the author of many pieces, but is chiefly remembered for his 
Pastime of Pleasure, or Histpry oflGrand Amour and ]ja Belle 
Pncellc, first pruitod by Wynkyn do Words in 151>, but 
wiitteu .about two years e.arlier. VVarioA holds this performance 
to be aljaost the only cflbrt of imagination and invention which 
had appeared in our poetiy^ since Chaucer, and eulogizes it as 
containing no edipnion touches of romantic and allegoric fiction. 
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Hyves was botli a scholar and a traveller, and was perfectly 
familiar with the French and Italian poetry os well as with that 
of hi§ own country. It speaks verjr little, however, for his 
taste, that, among the preceding £ngli|h poets, he has evidently 
made Ly(^te his model, even if it should be admitted that, 
as M'arton affirmif, he has added some new graces to the manner 
of that cold and wordy versifier. Lydgate and Hawes maj' 
stand togetiiei" as i)erhai)s the two writers w;lu',*n tiio centuiy 
and a half that followed the death of (Uioucer, contributed most 
to cany forward tlie regulation and inodemisatiou of the lan¬ 
guage which he began. Bai'klay, who tlid not die till ir>o2, 
when he had attained a gi'eat age, employed his pen principelly 
in translations, in which line his most celebrated performance 
is his Strip of Fools, from the (lermau of Seba.stian Brandt, 
which was printed in l.'iOS. Barklay, however, besides con¬ 
sulting both a French and a Latin version of Brandt's poem, 
has enlarged his original with the emimeration and descrip¬ 
tion of a considerable variety of follies which he found 
flonrishing among his own countrymen. This gives the work 
some value as a record of the English munners of the time; 
hut both its poetical and its satirical pretensions are of the very 
humblest order. At this date nuwt of our writers of what was 
called poetry seem to liavo been occupied witli the words in 
which they were to clothe their ideas almost to the exclusion 
of all the higher objects of tbe poetic art. And tbal., perhaps, 
is what of necessity happens at a particular stage in the pro¬ 
gress of a nation’s literature—at the stage corresponding to the 
transition state in the growth of the human being between the 
termination of free rejoicing boyhood and thod'ull assurance of 
manhood begun ; which is peculiarly the season not of achieve¬ 
ment hut of preparation, not of accomplishing ends, but of 
acquiring the use .>f means and instniments, and also, it may be 
added, of the aptitude to mistake the one of these things for the 
othej:' ' 


Skklton. 

But the poetry with the truest life in it produced in the reign 
of Hfjury the Seventh and the earlier part of that of his son 
is undoubtedly Brat of,' Skelton. John Skelton may have been 
bom about or soon after 1460; he studied at Cambridge, if not 
at botli universities; began to write and publish compositiomi in 
verse between 1480 and 1490,; was graduated as poet lauroat 
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(a degree in grammar, inelnding versification and rhetoric) nt 
Oxford before 1490; was admitted adeimdm. at Cambridge in 
1493; in 1498 took holy orders; was probably about the twjne 
time appointed tutor to young prince Henry, afterwards 
Henry the Eighth; was eventually promoted ^to bo rector of 
Dias in Norfolk; and died in 1529 in the sanctuary at West¬ 
minster Abbey, whore ho had taken refuge to escape the ven¬ 
geance of Cardiiftl 'B'olsey, originally his patron, but latterly the 
chief butt a,t which lie had been wont to shoot his satiric shafts. 
As a scholar Skelton hud a European reputation in his own day: 
and the great Erasmus has styled him Britamicanun likranan 
dwm et lumnH (the light and ornament of English letters). His 
Latin verses a9^ distinguished by tlieir purity and classical 
Bj)irit. As for his English poetry, it is generally more of a 
mingled yam, and of a much coarser fabric. In immy of his 
■effusions indeed, poured forth'in sympathy with or in aid^of Soino 
popular ciy of the day, he is little better than a rhyming Duffoon; 
luuch of his ribaldry is now nearly' unintelligible; and it mny 
he doubted if a considerable portion' of his grotesque and appa- 
^•ently incoherent jingle ever had much more than the .sort of 
half meaning with which a half-tipsy rnitcr may satisfy readers 
as fa^one as himself. Even in the most rockle.ss of these coiti- 
positimis,* Imwcvor, he rattles along, througli sense and rionsouse, 
with u vivacity that had been a stranger to our poetry for many 
a weary day; and his freedom and spirit, even where most 
unrefined, must have been exhilarating after the long lit of 
somnolency in which the English mn.se had dozed away the last 
hundred years. Bt,!; much even of Skelton’s satiric verse is in¬ 
stinct with gcnuinii* poetical vigour, and a fancy alert, sparkling, 
and various, to a wonderful degi-ee. The charm of his writing 
lies in its natural ease and freedom, its inexhaustible and un¬ 
tiring vivaoi^; and these qualities are foum! both in their 
greatest abundance and their groatest purity where his subject 
is suggestive of the simplest emotions and has most of a^unl- 
versaj interest. Ilis Book of I’hilip 8])anvj’. for instance, an 
elegy on the sparrow of lair Jane Scroop, slairr by a cat in tlie 
nunnery of Corow, near Norwich, extending (with the “ com- 
mendiition” of the “goodly maid”) to nearly 1400 lines, is un¬ 
rivalled in Uie language for elegsuit and eliistic playfulness, and 
a spirit -of whim tliaj only kiimlcs into tlie higher blaze iffts 
longer it is kept up, I'ho second part, of “ Commendation,” 
in jjartioulaj-, is tliroughout animated and hilarious to a wonder¬ 
ful degi'eethe nfrain ,— 
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For this most goodly flower. 

This blossom of fresh colour, 

So Jupiter mo succour, 

She fiourishefh new and new 
In beauty and virtue; '• 
ifec claritate gemim, 

0 Glorio»a/emnia, &c .— 

recurring often so suddenly and unexpect^]y, yet always so 
naturally, has an effect L'ke that of the harmCnious evolutions of 
some lively and graceful dance. Have we not in this poem, by- 
the-by, the true origin of Skelton’s pccvftiar dancing voiao ? Is 
it not Anacreontic, as the spirit also of the best of his poetry 
undoubtedly is ?* 


Roy; John IIevwood. 

Along with Skelton, viewed as ho commonly has been only as 
a satirist, is usually classed William Roy, a writer who assisted 
Tyndal in his translation of the Xew Testament, and w'ho is 
asserted by Bale to be Iho author of a singular work entitled. 
Read mo and be not wroth. For I say nothing but troth, which 
is supposed to have been first printed abroad about ' This 

is also a satire upon Wolsey and the clergy in general, 'and is as 
bitter as might lie expected from the supposed author, who, 
having begun his life as a friar, sjient the best par* of it in the 
service of the Refofmation, and finished it at the stake. Among 
the buffoon-poets of this ago, is also to be reckoned John Hey- 
wood, styled the Epigrammatist, from the six centuries of Epi¬ 
grams, or versified jokes, which form a remarkable portion of 
his works. Ileywood’s convfersational jocularity has the equivo¬ 
cal credit of haying been exceedingly consoling Ivrth to the old 
age of Henry VIIJ. and to his daughter t^ueen MAry : it must 
havejboen strong jesting that could stir tho sense of the ludicrous 
in either of these terrible personagea. Besides a number of 
plays, which are/Sfo most important of his prodqotions, Hey- 
wood also wrote a long burlesque allegory, which fills a thick 
quarto volume, on tho dispute between the old and the new 
religions, under the title of A Parable of the Spider and the 
Ily; where it appears that by the spider is intended tho Pro- 

• A most valuable anJ acceptable present Ims liccn made to tbe loveis at 
ma old poetry in a conected edition of Skelton's 1‘octical Works, 2 vols. 8vo. 
IxinA midd, 1843, by tbc Rev. Alexander llyce, who has porfonned his 
difficnlt task in a manner to leave little or nothing fnithei to be desired. 

I Bitson’s Bibliog. Poet, p. 31P. “ * 
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tostant party, by the fly tho Catholic, but in which, according 
to tlie judgment of old Harrison, “ ho dealoth so profoundly, 
and beyond all measure of skill, that neither he himself* that 
made it, neitlier any one. that roadeth it, can reach unto the 
meaning thereof.”* 


ScoTTisa PoEi^;—Cawist Douolas ; Dunbar ; Lyndsay. 

But, while in England the new life to which poetry had 
awakened had Hius ns yet produced so little except ribaldry and 
buflijoneiy, it is remarkable that in Scotland, whore general 
social civilisation was uiuch less advanced, the art had con¬ 
tinued to be cultivated in its highest departments with great 
success, (uid the language had already been eniiched with some 
•compositions worthy of any age. Perhaps the Scottish pbetiy 
of the eailier part of tho sixteenth century may lie regarded 
as tho same spring which had visited England in the hitter 
part of the fourteenth,—tho impulse originally given by the 
■poetry of (.'hauecr only now come to its height in that northern 
clime. Gawin Douglas, Bishop of Dunkeld, who flourished in 
the ^st quaiter of the sixteenth century,' and who is famous for 
his translation of the iEncid, the first metrical version of any 
ancient classic that had yet appeared in the dialect of either 
kingdom, afl'acts great anxiety to eschew “ Southron,” or Eng¬ 
lish, and to write his native tongue in all itabreadth and plain¬ 
ness ; but it does not follow, from his avoidance of English 
words, tliat ho may not have formed himself to a great extent 
on tlie study of English models. At the same time it may be 
admitted that neither in his translation nor in his original works 
of King Hart, and tho Palace of Honour,—which are two long 
allegories, fall, the latter especially, of passages of great de¬ 
scriptive beauty,—does Douglas convict himself of belonging to 
the school of Chaucer. He is rather, if not the founder, afleiftt 
the chief representative, of a stylo of poetry .chich was attempted 
to be formed* in Scotland by enriching and eftvating tho sim¬ 
plicity of Barbour and his immediate followers with an infusion 
of something of .what was deemed a classic manner, drawn in 
part directly from the Latin wri^rs, but more from those of the 
worst than those of tl^e best age, in part from the French poetiy, 
which now began in like manner to aspiiV towards a classic 
tone. This preference, by tho Scottish poets, of Latin and 
French to * ^uthron," as a source from which to supply the 
description of Bliglaud. 
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defioienoies of their native dialect, had probably no more reason¬ 
able origin than the political piroumstanoes and feelings of the 
nation: the spirit of the national genius was antagonistic to it, 
and it therefore never could beoomp more than a temporary- 
fashion. Yet it infected more or less all the tvi-iters of this 
age*; and amongst the rest, to a considerable extent, by far the 
greatest of them all, William Dunbar. This admirable master, 
alike of serious and of comic song, may justjy bgt«it5'led the Chancer 
of Scotland, -whether wo look to the -wide range of liis genius, 
or to his eminence in every stylo overall -the ixiots of liis country 
who preceded and all who for ages came after him. That of 
Burns is certainly the only name among the Scottish poets ,that 
can yet be placed on the same lino with that of Dunbar; and 
even the inspired ploughman, though the equal of Dunliar in 
comic power, and his sujiorior in deptli of passion, is- not to be 
compirod with the elder poet either in strength or in general 
fertility of imagination. Finally, to close the list, comes another 
eminent name, that of Sir David l.yndsay, whose productions 
arc not indeed ch.araotcrised by any high inuiginative power, but 
yet display infinite wit, spirit, and variety in all the forms of 
the more faraili.ar poetni. Dyndsay was tlie favourite, throngb- 
out bis brief reign and nfo, of tho accomplished and unfortunate 
.Tamos V., and .snn-ived to do perhaps as good sert-icu as any in 
the war against the ancient ehnrc-h by the talcs, plays, and other 
products of his abounding satiric vein, with which ho fed, and 
excited, and lashed-up the popular contempt for the now crazy 
and tumbling fabric once so imposing and so venerated. I’er- 
haps he also did no harm by thus taking off a little of the acrid 
edge of more resontraent and indignation witZi the infusion of a 
dash of merriment, and keeping alive a gonial sense of the 
ludicrous in the midst of such serious work. If Jlunbar is to 
bo compared to*^ Bums, Lyndsay may be said to hive his best, 
representative among the more recent Scottish poets in Allan 
KaaiShy, who does not, however, come so near to Lyndsay by a 
long way as Bumboes to Dunbar. 


SuBEEY; WyA-n’. 

(t 

'ijjTldsay is supposed to have sui-vived till about tho year 1567. 
Before that date a revival of the higher poetiy- had come upon 
^ngland like the rising of a now day. Two names are commonly 
jced together at the head of our now poetical literature, Lord 
Irey and Sir Thomas Wyatt Henry Hotv aid, Earl of Surre-y-, 
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memorable in our bistory as the last victim of the oapricioas 
and sanguinary tyranny of Honry VIII., bad already, in TbiS 
short life, 'which was terminated by the axe of the execi^tioner 
in his twenty-seventh year, carried away from all his countrymen 
the laurels both of knighthood and of song. The superior 
polish alone of the best of Surrey’s verses would place him at 
on immeasurable distance in advance of all his immediate prede¬ 
cessors. So r^v^kabie, indeed, is the contrast in this respect 
which liis ‘poetry presents to theirs, that in modem times there 
bos been claimed for this noble poet the honour of having been 
the first to introduce our existing system of rhythm into the 
hitfguage. The true merit of Surrey is, that, proceeding upon 
tlio same sj’stem of versification which had been introduced 
by Chaucer, and which, indeed, had in principle been followed 
by all the ■writeiw after Chancer, however rudely or imper- 
' feotly some of them may have succeeded in the praorice of 
it, he restored to our poetry a correctness, polish, ar>l geucruL 
spirit of refinement such as it had not known since Chaucer’s 
time, and of which, therefore, in the language as now spoken, 
them was no previous example whatever, 'i'o this it n^y lie 
added tliat he appears to have been the first, at least in this 
ag^who sought to modulate Ids strains after that elder poetry 
of mlv, Wljich theiicefonvard became one of the chief fountain¬ 
heads of inspiration to that of Kngland throughout the 'wholo 
space of time over which is shod the golden light of the names 
crf‘ Spenser, of Shakcsiicare, and of Milton. , Surrey’s own imagi¬ 
nation 'WHS neither rich nor soaring; and the highest qualities 
of his poetry, in addition to the facility and general mechanical 
perfection of tha versification, are. delicacy and tenderness. It 
is altogether a verj' light and bland Favonian breeze. The 
poetry of his friend Wyatt is of a different character, neither so 
flowing in Jorm nor so uniformly gentle in spirit, but perhaps 
making up for its greater ruggedness by a force and a depth of 
sentiment occasionally which Snn-ey does not reach. The pnpms 
of Lord Surrey and Sir Thomas Wyatt .were first published 
together irf 1557. • \ 

To Surrey -we owe the introduction into the language of our 
present fonii of blank veree, the suggestion of which he pro 
bably took from the earliest Italian example of that form of 
poetry, a translatio^p of the Firat and Fourth Looks of the jJJtieid 
by the Cardinal Hippolito de’ Medici (ori^as some say, by Fran¬ 
cesco Maria Molza), which was published at Venice in 1541. 
A translation of the same two Books into English blank verse 
appeared in the. eoiioetion of Surrey's Poems published by Tottel 
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in 1657. Dr. Nott has shown that this translation was foondod 
«pon the metrical Scottish version of Gawin Douglas, which, 
although not published till 155;5, had been finished, as the 
anther himself informs ns, in 1513. But it ought not to be 
forgotten that, as already remarked, 'we have one example at 
least of another form of blank verse in the Onuulum, centuries 
before Surrey’s day. 


THE ELIZABETHAN LITEEATUEE. 

Of what is commonly called our Eli/nbefhan lileratiire, .the 
greater portion appertains to the reign, not of Elizabeth, but of 
' James—to the seventeenth, not to the sixteenth conturj'. Tlio 
common name, nevertheless, is the fair and proper one. It 
sprung up in the age of Elizabeth, and was mainly the ]>rodnct 
of influonccB which Iwlonged to that ago, although their eflbet 
extended into another. It was horn of and ripened by tliat 
sunny morning of a new day,—“great Eliza's golden time,”— 
whensa general sense of security laid given men e.'ise of mind 
and disposed (hem to freedom of thought, while the econoniieal 
advancement of the coiintiy put lii'o and spirit into everytljiug, 
and its growing power and renown filled and elevated the 
national heart. But such periods of quiet and prosperity seem 
only to be intellectually productive when they have lieen ]>re- 
eeded and usliered .in by a time of iineeriainty and struggle 
which has tried men’s sprits: the contrast seems to be wanted 
to make the favourable influences be felt and tell; or the faculty 
required must come in jsirt out of the strife and contention. 
The literature of our Elizabethan age, more emphatically, may 
be said to have had this double parentage; if that ^illiant day 
was its mother, th'e previous night of storm was its fatiier. 


T^Mikror for Magistratfs. 

Our classical Elizabethan poetry and other literature dates only 
from about the middle of the reign; most of what was produced 
in the earlier half of it, constrained, harsh, and immature, still 
beans, upon it the impress of tho'^preceding barbai ism. Nearly 
coincident with its ccfiimencement is the first appearance of a 
sin^ar work. The Mirror for Magistrates. It is a collection of 
narratives of the lives of various remarkahlo English historical 
personages, taken, in genera}, with little is-^re ernbeUishment 
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than their reduction to a metrical form, from the common popu¬ 
lar chroniolee; and the idea of it appears to have been borrowed 
from a Latin work of Boocaocio’s, which liad been translated 
and versified many years before by Lydgate, under the titite of 
The Fall of Princes. It was planned and begun (it is supposed 
about the year 1567) by Thomas Sackville, afterwards distin¬ 
guished as a statesman, and ennobled by the titles of Lord 
Buckhurst and Ifiar^ of porset. But Sackville soon found himself 
obUgod to* relinquish the execution of his extensive design, 
which contemplated a suivey of the whole range of Ihiglish 
history from William the Conqueror to the end of the wars of 
the,Koses, to other hands. The tw'O witers to whom he recom¬ 
mended the ottrrj'iiig on of the work were Bichard Baldwynne, 
who was in orders, and had already published a metrical version 
of the Song of Solomon, and George Ferrers, who was a person 
’ of some rank, having sat in parliament in the time of ilenry 
VIII., but who had latterly been chiefly known as a ccfnposcr of 
oc(^sional interludes for the diversion of the Court. It is a trait 
of the times tliat, although a member of Lincoln’s Inn, and 
kno^vn both as a legal and an historical autlior, Fenurs was in 
l-lSi!-;) apijointed by EdwTird VI. to pj-esido over the Christmas 
luv^ at the royal palace of Greenwich in the office of Lord of 
, Misnile: Btow tells us that upon this occasion he “ so pleasantly 
and wisely behaved himself, that the king had gi-eat delight in 
his pastimes.” Baldwynne and Ferrara called other writers 
to their assistance, among w'hom were 'j'homas Churchyard, 
I’haor, the translator of Virgil, &c.; and Uio hook, in its first 
form and extent, was published in a quarto volume in 1559. The 
Mirror for Magistrates immediately acquired and for a consider¬ 
able time retained gi'cat popularity; a second edition of it was 
published 1503; a thiid in 1.571; a fourth, with the addition of 
a series of now lives from the fabulous history of the early Britons, 
by John Higgins, in 1574; a fifth, in 1.587; a sixth, with further 
additions, in KilO, by liichard Kichols, assisted by ^Thcoias 
Blenerhiis.set (w'boso eontributions, however, had been separately 
printed in 1578). • The copiousness of the jllan, into which any 
narrative might be inserted belonging to either the historical or 
legendary part of the national aun^s, and that without any 
trouble in the way of connexion or adaptation, had made the 
work a receptacle fpr the contributions of all the ready veraifiera 
of the day—a common, or parish gi-een, 3s it wore, on which a 
friir was Wd to which any fine who chose might bring his wares 

• A Kiprint of Hio Mirror for MagislniU's, in 2 (somotimes divided into 8J 
rols. 4tu., ms bronglit^unt by U>e late Ms. Hazleweod in 1815. 
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—or rather a sort of continually growing monument, or caim, 
to*which every man added his stone, or little separate specimen 
of'brick and moitar, who conceived Iximsolf to have any skill in 
bnitifing the lofty rhym%. There were scarcely any limits to the 
size to which the book might have gtown, except the mutability 
of the public taste, which vvill permit no one thing, good or bad, 
-to go on for ever. The Minor for Magistrates, however, for all 
its many authors, is of note in the hiftorj^ of our poet^ for 
nothing else which it contains, except the portions contributed 
by its contriver Sackvillo, consisting only of one legend, that of 
Henry, Duke of Buckingham (Richard the Third’s famous ac¬ 
complice and victim, and giundfathcr of Lord Stafford, the ^eat 
patron of the work), and the introduction, or Induction, as jt is 
called, prefixed to that narrative, which however is said to have 
been originally intended to stand at the head of the whole work. 
Both for his poetical genius, and in the bistoiy of the language, • 
Simkvillfr and his two poems in the Minor for Magistrates— 
more especially this Induction—must Imj considered as fonning 
the connecting link or bridge bet ween Chancer and Spenser, 
between the Canterbury Tales and the Fairy ()ueen. 

.Kothing is wanting to Sackville that belongs to force cither of 
conception or of expression. In his own world of the sombre 
and sad, also,, he is almost as great an inventor as he is a 
coloufist; and Spenser has been indebted to him for many hints, 
as well as for example and inspiration in a general sense: w’liat 
most marks the immaturity of his style is a certain opoVose and 
constrained air, a stiffness and hardness of manner, like what 
wo find in the works of the earliest school of the Italian painters, 
before Raphael and Michael Angelo arose to convert the art from 
a painful repetition or mimicry of reality into a process of 
creation—from the timid slave of nature into her glpjified rival. 
Of the flo%v and vurioty. the genuine spirit of light and life, that 
we have in Spenser and Shakcsyieare, there is little in Sackville; 
his,, poetry—ponderous, gloomy, and monotonous— is still op¬ 
pressed by the shadows of night; and we see that, although the 
darkness is letiring^ the sun has nut yet risen. 


Origin op the Regular Drama. 

From the first introiSiction of dramatic representations in Eng- 
lancl, probably as early, at least, as the beginning of the twelfth 
down to the beginning of the fifteenth, or perhaps some- 
||tii^^ter, the only species of. drama known'Vlas that styled the 
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Miracle, or Miracle-play. Tlie subjects of the miracle-plays yore 
all taken from the histories of the Old and New Testament, or 
from the legends of saints and martyrs; and, indeed, it.is pro¬ 
bable that their original jiesign was chiefly to instruct the pcoi)le 
in religious knowledge. They were often acted as well as written 
by cloTgj'men, and were exhibited in abbeys, in churches, and in 
churchyards, Sundays or other holiday’s. It appoars to have 
been not ^ill some time after their first introduction that miracle- 
plays came to be annually represented under tlio direction and at 
the expense of the guilds or trading couijianies of towns, as at 
Chester and elsewhere. The-chaiaSers, of 

the miracle-^days, though sometimes supernatural or legendary, 
wore always actual personages, historical or imaginary’; and in 
that respect these primitive i)lays approached nearer to the regu¬ 
lar drama than those by which they were succeeded—^the Mords, 
or Moial-plays, in whicli. not a history, but an apologue ^as re¬ 
presented, arid in which the characters were all n)legoi?cal. The 
moral-plays are trawd back to the early part of the reign of 
Henry’ \'i., and they appear to have gi-adually arisen out of the 
miracle-plays, in whieli, of course, eliamctei's very nearly ap- 
proiiehing in their nature to the imjieisonated viee.s and virtues 
of J:ho now species of drama must liave occasionally appeared. 
The De-fil of the Miracles, for examjilo, would very’ naturally 
suggest the. Vico of the Morals; -which latter, however, it is to 
bo ohservad, also retained the Devil of their predecessors, who 
was too amusing and popular a character to he discarded. Nor 
did the moral-plays altc^ether put down the mii-acle-plays: in 
many- of the provinc-ial towns, at least, the latter continued to he 
represented alnftist to as hite a date as the former. Finally, by a 
process of natural transition very similar to that by which the 
sacred an»l sm<ernatm-al characters of the religions drama had 
been converted into the allegorical personificdlions of the moral- 
plays, these lust, gi-adually’ becoming less and less vague and 
shadowy’, at length, alxait the middle of the sixtecnlh'cenlrary, 
boldly assumed life and reality, giving birth to the first examples 
of regular'tragedy and oomedy. 

Both moral-plays, however, and even the more ancient miracle- 
plays, continued to be occasionally performed down to the very 
end of the sixteenth century. ,One of the last dramatic represent¬ 
ations at which Elizabeth was present, was a moral-play, en^tled 
The Contontioii’hetween Lilierality and Wodigality, which was 
performed before her majesiy in 1600, or 1601. This production 
was printed in 1602, and vras probably written not long before 
that time; it has Ifcdh said to have been the joint production of 
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Tb^mas Lodge and Bobert Greene, the last of -whom died in 
1592. The only three manuscripts of the Chester miracle-plays 
now ejtsnt were written in 1600, 1604, and 1607, most probably 
whilb the plays stall continued to be ^ted. There is evidence 
that the ancient annnal miracle-plays were acted at Tewkesbniy 
at least till 1585, at Coventry till 1591, at Newcastle till 1598,« 
and at Kendal down even to the year 1603. ^ 

As has been observed, however, by Mr. llollicr, the Jiatest and 
best historian of the English drama, the moral-plays ■were enabled 
to keep possession of the stage so long as they did, partly by 
means of the approaches they had for some time been making to 
a more improved species of composition, “ and partly becamio, 
under the form of allegorical fiction and abstract character, the 
writers introduced matter which covertly touched upon public 
events, popular prejudices, and temporary opinions.”* He men¬ 
tions, in particular, the moral entitled The Three Ladies of Lon¬ 
don, printed in 1584, and its continuation. The Thive Lords and 
Throe Ladies of London, which ap^iearod in 1590 (both by B. \V.), 
as belonging to this class. 


ISTERLUOTB OK JOHS HeYWOOI). 

Meanwhile, long before the earliest of tliese dates, the an¬ 
cient drama had, in other hand.s, assumed wholly a* new form, 
Mr. Collier ap]iears t« consider the Interludes of John Heywood, 
the earliest of which must have been written before 1521, as fii-st 
exhibiting the moral-play in a state of transition to the regular 
tragedy and comedy. “'John Ileywood’s dramatic produoiions,” 
he says, “ almost form a class by themselves: they aje neither 
miracle-plays nor moral plays, but wluit may be pj>>-]>erly and 
strictly called intdHudes, a species of writing of w-hioli he has a 
claim to be considered the inventor, althnugh the term interlude 
was-ap^ied generally to theatrical productions in the reign of 
Edward IV.” A notion of the nature of these comptisitions may 
be collected from tl^ plot of one of them, A Meny I’My betweno 
the Pardoner and the Frere, the Curate and neighbour I’ratto, 
printed in 15.13, of which Mr. Collier gives tlie following ac¬ 
count :—“ A pardoner and a friar jjave each obtained leave of the 
curaik^ toase his church,—the one for the exhibition of his relics, 
and the mher for tlie deliveiy of a sermon—the objoct of both 
bring the same, that of procuring money. The friar’arpves first, 
"flm' about to commence his discourse, when the pardoner enters 
• Hist, ot Dramatic Poftry, ii.*41?! 
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and disturbs bim; each is desirous of being heard, and, irfter 
many vain attempts by force of lungs, they proceed to force of 
arms, kicking and cuffing each other unmercifully. The (urate, 
called by the disturbance in his churdb, endeavours, -wifliout 
avail, to part the combatants; he therefore calls in neighbour 
dPratte to his assistance, and, while the curate seizes the friar, 
•Pratte undertakes to deal with the pardoner, in order that they 
may set them m the sticks. It turns out that both the friar and 
the pardoner are too much for their assailants; and the latter, 
after a sound drubbing, are glad to come to a composition, by 
which tho former are allowed quietly to dci}art.”* Here, then, 
w *4 have a dramatic &ble, or incident at least, conducted not by 
allegorical personifications, but by characters of real life, which 
is the essential diiference tlmt distinguishes the true tragedy or 
comedy from .the mere moi-al. Ueywood’s interludes, however, 
of which there are two or three more of the same description 
with this (besides others jjartakiug more of the allcgdl'ical cha¬ 
racter), are all only single acts, or, more properly,, scenes, and 
eslubit, therefore, nothitig mure than tho mere rudiments or 
embryo of the regulai- comedy. 


Uoall’s lUi.Pii IiOLSTER DoisncK. 

The earnest English oomedy, properly so called, that has yet 
been discovered, is commonly considered^ to he tliat of Palph 
Hoister Doister, the productibn of Nicholas Udall, an eminent 
classical scholar iu the earlier j)art of the sixteenth centur}% and 
one of tho masters, first at Eton, and afterwards at Westminster. 
Its existence was unknown till a copy was discovered in 1818, 
which pejiaps (for tho tiilo-pago is gone) was not printed earlier 
than 15(i(v m which year 'lliomas llackettris recorded in tho 
register of the Stationers’ Oovn])any to have had a licence for 
printing a play entitled llauf Kuyster Duster; but the play is 
quoted in Thomas Wilson’s Rule of h’eason, first printed in 1551, 
so that it must have been written at le.ost fif^cn or sixteen years 
before-t This hypothesis would cany it back to about the same 
date with tho latest of Hoywood’s interludes; and it certainly 
was produced while that writer was still alive and iu the height 
of his popularity. ^ It may be’ohsorvod tlrat Wilson c^s IjdaR’s 
play an interlude,'which would thercfoi’d seem to haw been at 
this timp the common noibo fur any dramatic composition, as, 
indeed, if appeai-s to have been for nearly a century preceding. 

• Hist, of Drania(?oi¥oi;try, ii. 386. , f See ColUer, U. 446, 
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'ITie author himself, however, in his prologue, announces it as a 
Comedy, or Interlude, and as an imitation of the classical models 
of Plautus and Terence. 

And, in truth, both in character aijd in plot, Balph Bolster 
Bolster has every right to be regarded as a true comedy, showing 
indeed, in its execution, the rudeness of the age, but in its plan,, 
and in reference to the principle upon which it is^constructed. as 
regular and as complete as any comedy in the language. It is 
divided into acts and scenes, which very few of the moiul-plays 
axe; and, according to Mr. Colliei-’s estimate, the perfoiiuauce 
oonld not have been concluded in less time than about two hours 
and a half, while few of the morals would re<inii-e more than 
about iHi hour for their representation.* The draniatis person® 
are thirteen in all, nine male and four female j and the two piin- 
cipal ones at least—Balph himself, a vain, thoughtless, bhistor- 
ing feSow, whose ultimately baffled pursuit of the gay and rich 
widow C3stance forms the action of the piece; and his sen-ant, 
Matthew Merrj-greek, a kind of flesh and-blood representative of 
the Yioe of the old moral-plays—are strongly discriminated, and 
drawn altogether with much force and spirit. The stoiy is not 
very ingeniously involved, bnt it moves forward through its 
gradual development, and onwards to tho catastrophe, in a suffi¬ 
ciently bustling, lively manner; and some of tho Situations, 
though the humour is rather farcical than comic, are veiy 
cleverly conceived and managed. The language also may be said 
to be on the whole, wey and ehaiactcristie, if not very polished. 
A few lines from a speech of one of the widow’s handmaidens, 
Tibet Talkapaoe, in a conversation with her fellow-servants on 
the approaching marriage of their misters, may bo quoted as a 
specimen:— 

And I hoard snr Nouibo speake of an hushandc to-daj^ . 

Beady for our mistresse; a rich man and a ;;ay: 

Ajd we shall go in our French hoodes every day; 

In our silke cassocks (I warrant you) freslie and gay j 
In our trioke feriigows, and billiments of goldo, 

Brave in our snes of channge, seven double foldc. 

Then shall ye see Tibet, sires, treade the mosse so trimme; 

Nay, why said 1 treade? ye shall see hir ^lide and swimme, 

Not Inmpeidee, dumperdee, like our spaniell Big. 


I 

* See Collier, ij. 451, 
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Gaumeb GintTON’s Needle. 

Ealpt Bolster Doister is in every way a very superior jJredno- 
tion to Gammer GurtouVNeedlo, which, before the discovery of 
IJdail’s piece, had the credit of being the first regular English 
comedy. At the same time, it must bo admitted that the superior 
antiquity assigned to Kalph Bolster Bolster is not very conclusively 
made out.* All tllat ^e know with certainty with regard to the 
date of the play is, that it w’as in existence ih 1551. Tire oldest 
edition of Gammer Gurton’s Needle is dated 1575: but how long 
the play may have been composed before that year is uncertain. 
The title-page of tho 1575 edition describes it as “played on the 
stage not long ago in Christ’s College, in Cambridge;” and 
Wuiton, on tlie authority of a maniisciipt memorandum by Qldys, 
the eminent antlquaiy of the early part of the last oentujy, says 
that it was written and first printed in 1551. Wright also, in 
his Ilistoria Histrionica, first printed in 1009, states it as Jiis 
opinion that it was written in the i-eign of Edward VI. In refu- 
tfition of all this it is alleged that “ it could not have been pro¬ 
duced so early, because John Still (afterwards bishop of Batliand 
Wells), tho author of it, was not born until 1543; imd, conse¬ 
quently, in 1552, taking Warton’s latest date, would only have 
been nine j'cars old.* But tho evidence that Bishop Still was 
the author of Gammer Gurton’s Needlo is exceedingly slight. 
The play is merely slated on the title-page to have been “ made 
by Ulr. S., Muster of Arts;” and oven if tUbre was, as is asserted, 
no other Master of Arts of Christ’s College whoso name l»egan 
with S. at tho time when^is title-page was printed, the author 
of the ])lay is not stated to have been of that college, nor, if he 
were, is it necessary to assume that ho was living in 1575. On 
the whol%, thoroforo, while there is no pi oofithat Balph Boislcr 
Bolster is older that tho year 1561, it is by no means certain 
that Gammer Guifon’s Needle was not written in that ^same 
year. 

This ‘i right pithy, pleasant, and meric comedie,” as it is 
designated on tho title-page, is, like Cdall’s play, regularly 
divided into acts and scenes, and, like it too, is -written in rhyme 
—^the language and versification Ixung, on the whole, perhaps 
rather more easy than flowing—a circumstance which, imra than 
any external ovidfcnco that has been produced, woul# intfline us 
to assigrt it to a somewlia* later date. But it is in all respects 
a very tame a,iid poor performance —the plot, if so it can be 
* Collior, ii* 41-1. 
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called, ntengre to insipidity and silliness, the character only, a 
few' slightly distinguished varieties of the lowest life, and the 
dialogue in gener^ as feeble and undramatic as the .merest, 
monotony can make it. Its meniment is of the coarsest and 
most boisterous description, even where'it is not otherwise ofleu- 
sive; but the principal ornament wherewith the author endea¬ 
vours to enliven his style is a brutal filth and grossness of 
expression, which is the more astounding ^heii we consider that 
the piece was tlie production, in all probability, of a cleiwman 
at least, if not of one who afterwards became a bishop, and that 
it was certainly represented before a learned and grave univer¬ 
sity. There is nothing of tlie same high seasoning in Balph 
Bolster Doister, though that play seems to have bbon intended 
only for the amusement of a common London audience. The 
Second Act of Gammer Gnrton’s Keedle is introduced by a song, 

I cannot cat but litllo meet. 

My stomach is not good, Ac. 

which is the best thing in the whole play, and which is well 
known from having been quoted by Warton. who describes it as 
the earliest ckanmi a boire, or drinking ballad, of any merit in the 
language; and obseives that “ it has a vein of ease and humour 
which we should not expect to have been inspired by the simple 
beverage of those times.” But this song is most probably not by 
the author of the play; it appears to be merely a pqftion of a 
popular song of the time, which is found elsewhere complete, and 
has recently been so printed*, from a MS. of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, by Dr. Dyce, in his edition of Skelton.* 


Misogonds. 

Probably of earlier date than Gammer Gnrton’s Needle, is 
another eaample of the regular drama, which, like Kalph Eoistor 
Doister, has been but lately recovered, a play entitled Misogonus, 
the only copy of whi»h is in manuscript, and is dated 1377. An 
allusion, however, in the course of the dialogue, woul^ seem to 
prove that the play must have been composed about the year 
1560. To the prologue is appended the name of IBomas 
RybhWes, who has therefore been assnmed be the author. 
The play, as contained ia the manuscript, consists only of the 

• See Account of Skelton and bis Writings, vol. i. pp. 7—9. .Hr. I^oe 
states tliat the MS. from whioli he has printed the song is certainly of aa 
earlier date than the oldest-known edition of the play\l!j75). 
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inmsnal num'ber of four acts, but the story, nevertheless. apjKsaTs 
to be completed. The piece is written throughout in rhyming 
quatrains, not couplets, and the language would indicatq it to 
be of about the same datp with Gammer Gurton’s Needle. • It 
contains a song, which for fluency and spirit may very well bear 
to be compared with the drinking-song in that drama. Neither 
in the contrivqjioo and conduct of the plot, however, nor in the 
force with yrhich the characters are exhibited, does it evince tlio 
same free and skilful hand with Halph Roister Doister, although 
it is interesting for some of the illustrations which it affords of 
the manners of the time. 


Cheosicle Histories:—Bale’s Kynge Johan; etc. 

If the regular drama thus made its first appearance j^mBng us 
in the form of comedy, the tragic muso was at least not far 
behind. There is some ground for supposing, indeed, that one 
species of the gravfir drama of real life may have begun to emerge 
rather sooner than comedy out of the shadowy world of the old 
allegorical representations; that, namely, which W’as long distin¬ 
guished fyom both comedy and tragedy by the name of History, 
or Chronicle History, consisting, to adopt Mr. Collier’s defini¬ 
tion, “ of certain passages or events detailed by annalists put 
into a draiflatio form, often without regard to the course in wluch 
they happened ; the author sacrificing chronology, situation, and 
circumstance, to the superior object of producing an attractive 
plaj'.”* Of what may be called at least the transition from 
the moral-play'to the history, wo have an example in Bale’s 
lately recovered drama of Kynge Johan,f written in all proba¬ 
bility sorifc- years before the middle of the sixteenth century, in 
which, whSlo many of the characters are still Sllegorical abstrac¬ 
tions, others are real personages; King John himself. Rope Inno¬ 
cent, Cardinal Pandulphus, Stephen L^gton, and otlter histo¬ 
rical figurps moving about in odd intermixture with such mere 
notiond spectres as the Widowed BritanniiA Imperial Majesty, 
Nobflity, Clcigy, Civil Order, 'rreason. Verity, and Sedition. 
IMo play is accordingly described by Mr. Collier, the editor, as 
occupying an intermediate place between moralities and histo¬ 
rical plays; and it is,” ho adds, “ the only knowm enisting 
specimen of that species of/;omposition ol so early a date.” 

• Hist Brom. I’m-t. ii. p. 4H. 

t I^lbljslled br the. Samden Socioty, 4ta. 1838, under ibo core of Mr, 
Collier. ^ 
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Teasedt or Gokbodto.—Blank Verse. 

Birt ttie era of genuino tragedies and historical plays had 
alredfly commenced some years before these last-mentioned pieces 
saw the light. On the 18th of January, 1562, was ‘‘shown 
before the Queen’s most excellent Majesty,” as the old title-pages 
of the pirnted play inform ns, “ in her Highness’ Oouit of \V hite- 
hall, by the Genuemen of the Inner Temple” the 'fragedy of 
Gorboduc, otherwise entitled the Ti-agedy of Fenex and I’orrex, 
the pioduction of the same Thomiis Sackvillo who has already 
engaged our attention as by far tho most remai'kable writer in 
The Mirror for Magistrates, and of 'i'homas Korttm, who is saidto 
have boon a puritan cloigyuian, and who Lad already acquired 
a poetic reputation, though in a different province of tho land of 
sung, as one of the coadjutoi's of Stcmhold and Hopkins in their 
metricg.1 version of the Psalms. On the title-pago of tho first 
edition, printed in 1505, which, however, was surreptitious, it is 
stated that the three first acts were written by Norton, and the 
two last by Sswkville; and, although this announcement was 
afterwards withdrawn, it was never expressly coutradiefed, and 
it is not improbable that it may have a general fonudulion of 
truth. It must be confessed, however, that no cliango of style 
gives any indication which it i.s e.asy to detect of a suedession of 
hands; and that, judging by this criterion, wo should rather be 
led to infer that, in whatever way the two writers contrived to 
combine their labours, whether by the one retouching and 
improving what tho other had rough-sketched, or by tho ono 
hiking tho quieter aud humbler, the other tlie more im¬ 
passioned, scenes or portions of the dialogue, they pursued the 
same methixl throughout the piece. Charles Laiub exjirossos 
himself ‘‘willing to believe that Lord Ituckhurst supplied tlte 
more vital parts.At .the same time ho observes vhat “ the 
style of this old play' is stiff and cumbersome, like the dresses 
of itg times;” and that, though there may ho flesh aud blood 
underneath, we cannot at it. In truth, Gorlmduc is a drama 
only in form. In spirit and manner it is wholly uddramatio. 
'The story has no dramatic capabilities, no evolution either of 
action or of character, although it affords some opportunities for 
description and eloquent declamation; neither was tliore any- 
thing^f specially dramatic aptitude in the genius of Sackvillo 
(to whom we may safely attribute whatever is most meritorious 
in tlie composition), any more tjian there would appear to have 
been in Spenser or in Milton, illustrious as they Lith stand in 
* Specimens of Egg. Diam. I’nets, i. 0 (ed&'of 18S5). 
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the front line of tbe poets of their country and of the -world. 
Oorboduo, accordingly, is a most nuaffeoting and uninteresting 
tragedy; as -would also be the noblest book of tho Fairy (Juneu 
or of Faradise Lost—the portion of either poem that soars tho 
highest—if it were to be attempted to bo transformed into a drama 
by merely being divided into acts and scenes, and cut up into the 
outward seuibl^ce of dialogue. In -whatever abundance all else 
of poetry might beasutjtoured, the qiirit of dialogue and of dra¬ 
matic action would not be there. Oorbodoc, however, though a 
dull play, is in some other respects a remarkable production for 
the tune. The language is not dramatic, Imt it is throughout 
singularly corr(>ct, easy, and perspicuous; in juany parts it is ci-en 
elevated and poetical; and there arc some j)assage8 of strong 
jMiinting not unworthy of the hand to which we owe the Induc¬ 
tion to tho Legend of the Luke of Buckingham in the Mirrflr for 
TVlagistratos. 'llte piece has accordingly won much applause in 
quarters where there was little feeling of the trao spirit of dra¬ 
matic writing as tlie exposition of passion in action, and where 
the chief thing demanded in a tragedy was a certain ordoriy 
pomp of expression, and monotonous respectability of .sentiment, 
to till tho car, and tranquillize rather th^ excite and disturb the 
mind. One ijcculiarity of the more ancient national drama 
retained in Horboduc is the introduction, before every act, of 
a piece of machinery called the Dumb Show, in which was 
shado-w'cd forth, by a sort of allegorical exhibition, the part of 
tho story that was immediately to follow. This custom survived 
on the English st--ge do-wn to a considerably later date: the 
i-cader may remember that Shakespeare, though he rejected it in 
Ills own dramas, Uks introduced the play acted before the King* 
and Queen in Hamlet by such a prefignrative dumb show.* 

Another orpedient, which Shakespeare hos alscvn two occasions 
made use of,'namely, the assistance of a chorus, is also adopted 
in Gorhoduo: .but rather-by way of mere decoration, jmd to 
keep the stage from being at any time empty, as in the oI<l 
Greek drama, than to carry forward or even to explain the 

* Besides tho original 1.56S edition of Gorhoduo, there was another in 1503 
or 1570, and a third in 1590. It was again reprinted in 1730; and it Ims also 
apixotmtl in <dl the editions of Dodslcy’s Old Ploys, 1744.1780, and 1825. It, 
has now be,en edited for the Shokespciu-inii Society by Mr. \Y. D. Coop^iu ' 
tlie same volume with Belph Itoistcr Doister. Mr. Qaoper bos shown thaf die 
edition of 1690 was not, as liad been supposed, nn exact reprint of that of 
1,505. lie hoa also given us elabOrath niograpliies both of Norton and of 
Saukville, in’tho latter of which ho lias shown that SackviBe, who died sud¬ 
denly at the CuunoU-taUi'.qi 1008, was born in 1536, and not in 1527, as com- 
uiuuiy supposed. 
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action, as in Henry the Fiftk and Pericles' It consists, to 
quote the description given hy 'Warton, “ of Pour Ancient and 
bage»Men of Britain, who regularly close every act, the la^ 
excepted, with an ode in long-lined stanzas, drawing hack the 
attention of the audience to the substance of what has just'passed, 
and'illustrating it by recapitulatory moral reflections and poetical 
or historical allusions.”* These efTiisions of the phoms are all in 
rhyme, as being intended to be of the same lyrical character with 
those in the Greek plays: but the di|dogue in the rest of the 
piece is in blank verse, of the employment of which in dramatic 
composition it aflfords the earliest known instance in the Ian- 
g;iage. The first modera er}>erimcnt in this “/strange metre,” 
as it was then called, had, as has already' been noticed, been 
made only a few years beforo by Lord Surrey, in his translation of 
the Second and Fourth Books of the .^neid, which was published 
in lob?* but must have been written more than ten years before! 
SuiTey having been put to death in Januaiy, 1S47. In the mean 
time the new species of verse had been cultivated in several 
original compositions by Kicholas Grimoald, from whom, in the 
opinion of Warton, the rude model exhibited by Surrey received 
“new strength, elegance, and modulation.Grimoald’s pieces 
in blank verse were first printed in 1557, along with Surrey's 
translation, in Tottel’s collection entitled Songs dlid Sonnets of 
Uncertain Authors; and wo are not aware that there was any 
more English blank verso written or given to the i^torld till the 
production of Gorloduc. In that case, Sackville would stand 
as our third writer in this species of verse; in the use of which 
also, he may be admitted to have surpassed Grimoald fully, as 
. much as the latter* improved upon Surrey. 'Indeed, it may be 
said to have been Gorboduo that really established blank verse 
in the language; for its employ'ment from the time cf2 the appear¬ 
ance of that tragedy became common in dramatic "composition, 
while _ in other kinds of poetry, notwithstanding two or three 
early attempts, it never nmo head against rhyme, nor acquired 
any popularity, till it was brought into repute by^the Paradise 
Lost, pnblisbra A full century after SackviUe’s play. Even in 
dramatic composition the use of blank verse appears to have been 
for some time confined to pieces not intenad for popular re- 
prosentation. 

Hist of Eng. Poet. iv. 181. . 
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Other Early Dramas. 

Among the veiy few original plays of this period that have oome 
down to ns is one entitled Damon and Pytheas, which was acted 
before the queen at Christ Church, Oxford, in September, 1666, 
the production of Richard Edwards, who, in the general estima¬ 
tion of his contfimgorayes, seems to have been accounted the 
greatest dramatic genius of his day, at least in the comic style. 
His Damon and Pytheas docs not justify their laudation to a 
modem taste; it is a mixture of comedy and tragedy, between 
which it would be hard to decide whether the grave writing or 
the ^y is the rudest and dullest. The play is in rhyme, but 
some variety is produced by the measure or length of the line 
being occasionally changed. Mr. (Xillier thiiiks that the notoriety 
Edwards attained may probably have boon in great part owing 
to tlie novelty of his'subjects; Damou and I’yfheas being one of 
fhe earliest attempts to liring stories from profane history upon 
the Etrglish stage. Edwards, however, besides his plays, wrote 
many other things in verse, some of which have an ease, and 
even an elegance, that neither Surrey himself nor any other 
writer of that ago Iras excelled. Most of these shorter composi¬ 
tions are cont^ed in the miscellany called the Paradise of Dainty 
Devioos, whicn, indeed, is stated on the title-page to have been 
“ devised and,written for tire most part” by Edwards, who had, 
however, been dead ten yoai-s when the first qdition appeared in 
1576. Among them are the very beautiful and tender lines, 
which have been often reprinted, in illustrration of Terence’s 
apophthegm,— 

“ Amaiitium ine amoris ndintegratio est 
or, as it is he*e rendered in the burthen of each stanza,— 


“ 'fhe flilUng out of faidiful friends reirerring is of love.” , 

Edwards, who, towards the end of his life, was appointed one of 
the gSntlemen of the Chajrel Royal and mastef of the queen’s 
singuig-boys, “ united,” says Warton, “ all those arts and accom¬ 
plishments which minister to popular pleasantry: he was the 
^t fiddle, the most fashionable sonnCtteer, the readiest rhymer, 
and the most fiicetious mimic, of the court.”* Another survivyig 
play produeed dirring this interval is the Tragedy of Tancred 
and Gismund.formded upon IJdbcaccio’s well-known story, which 
was presented befoi-e Elizabeth at the Inner Temple in 1568, the , 

* Hist, of Eng. Voet iy. 110. 
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five acts of which it consists being Severally ■writtwi by five 
gentjemeu of the society, of whom one, the author of the third 
acf, was Christopher Batton, afterwards the celebrated dancing 
lord chancellor. The play, however,'’ was not printed till 1592, 
when Robert 'Wilmot, the writer of the fifth act, gave it to the 
world, as the title-page declares, “ newly revived, and polished 
according to the decorum of these days.” 'Tho'bjoaning of this 
announcement, Mr. Collier conceives to be, that the'piece was in 
the first instance composed in rhyme; but, rhymed plays having 
by the year 1592 gone out of fashion even on the public stage, 
Wilmot’s reviving and polishing consisted chiefly in cutting off 
many of the “ tags to the lines,”, or turning them differdlitly. 
The tragedy of Tancred and Gismund, which, like Gorboduc, has 
a dumb show at the commencement and a chorus at the close of 
eveij' act, is, ho observes, “ tbe earliest English play extant the 
plot of which is known to bo derived fi-om an Italian novel."* 
To this earliest stage in the history of the regular drama belong, 
finally, some plays translated or adapted from the apeient and 
from foreign languages, which doubtless also contributed to 
excite and give an impulse to the national taste and genius in 
tbb department 


Second Stage of the Eegulak Deama:—Peels'; Greene. 

It thus appears (bat numerous pieces entitled by their fonn to 
be accounted as belonging to the regular drama had been pro- 
dnoed before tbe year 1680; but nevertheless no dramatic work 
had yet been written wliicb can be said to have taken its. place 
in our literature, or to have almost any interest fi^y succeeding 
generations on 'account of its intrinsic merits and opart from its 
mere antiquity. The next ten years disclose a new scene. 
Within that space a crowd of dnunatists arose whose writings 
still form a portion of our living poetry, and present the regular 
drama, no longpr only painfully struggling into the ouWard 
shape proper to that species of composititin, but having the 
breath of life breathed into it, and beginning to throb and stir 
with the pulsations of genuine passion. We can only here 
shortly, notice some of the chief names in this numerous company 
of our early dramatists, properly so caHed. Chie to whom much 
attention has been recently directed is George Peoj6,the first of 

whose dramatic productions. The Arraignment of-Paris, a sort 

% 

* Hist. Hrom. Poet. iii. 13. 
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of masque or pageant which had been represented before the 
queen, was printed anonymously in 1584, But Peek’s most 
celebrated drama is his Love of King David and Fair Betl^be, 
first published in 1599, two or tliree years after the authbr’s 
death. This play Mr. Cahipbell has called “ the earliest fountain 
of pathos and harmony that can be traced in our dramatic poetry 
and he adds, “ there is no such sweetness of versification and 
imagery h) be fiJhn^ in pur blank verse anterior to Shakespeare.”* 
David and Botlisalio was, in all probability, written not anterior 
to Shakespeare, but after ho had been at least six or seven years 
a writer for the stage, and had produced perhaps ten or twelve 
of his plays, including some of those in which, to pass over all 
other and higher things, the music of the verse lias ever been 
accounted the most perfect and delicious. We know at least 
that 'llio Midsmnmcr Night’s Dream, Itomeo and Juliet, The 
dllerchant of Venice, llichard II., King John, and Eichari III., 
were all written and acted, if not all printed, before Peele’s play 
was given to tho world. But, indejiendently of this considera¬ 
tion, it must bo admitted that the best of Peek’s blank verse, 
though smooth and fiowing, and sometimes tastefully decorated 
with the embellishments of a kaincd and imitative fancy, is botli 
deficient in richness or even variety of modulation, and without 
any pretensions to the force and fire of original poetic genius. 
Contemporary with Peek was Eobert Greene, the auutor of 
five plays, Jiicsides ono written in conjunction with a friend. 
Greene died in 1592, and ho apjH-ars onb' to have begun to 
wiite for the stage about 1587, Mr. Collier thinks that, in 
facility of expression’, and in the flow of his blank verse, he is 
not to he placed 45elow Peek. But Greene’s most characteristic 
attribute is his tarn for merriment, of which Peek in his di&matic 
production^ shows little or nothing. His comedy, or farce rather, 
IS no doubtt usually coarse enough, but the tiifbid stream flows 
at least freely and abundant^. Among his plays is a curious 
ono on tho subject of the Ilistory of Friar Bacon and Friar 
Bungay, which is supposed to have been written in 1588 or 1589, 
though first* published in 1594. This, however, is not so much 
a story of diablerie as of mere legerdemain, mixed, like all the 
rest of Greene’s pieces, with a gotid deal of farcical incident and 
dialogue; even the catastrophe, .in which one of the characters is 
carried off to hell, Ijping so managed as to impart no supems^nral 
interest to the drama. 


E^ieo. of Eug. Poet. i. 110. 
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' Marlow, 

Of a different and far higher order of poetical and dramatic 
character is another play of this date upon a similar subject, the 
Tra^oal History of the Life and Heath of Doctor Faustus, by 
Christopher Marlow. Marlow died at an early age in 1593, the 
year after Greene, and three or fonr years before Feele. He had 
been a writer for the stage at least since ,1580, in which year, or 
before, was brought out the ploy of Tamburloine tfie Great, his 
claim to the authorship of which has been conclusively established 
by Mr. Collier, who has further shown that this was the first 
play -wiitten in blank verse that was exhibited on the ppblio 
sta^.* “ Marlow’s mighty line" has been celebrated by Hen 
Jonson in his famous verses on Shakespeare; but Drayton, the 
author of the Polyolbion, has extolled him in the most glowing 
descKption,—in words the most worthy of the theme;— 

Next Marlow, bathed in the Tlicajnan springs, 

Had in him those brave translunary things 
That the first iioets had: his raptures were 
AU air and fire, which made his verses clear: 

For that fine inadiim still he did retain. 

Which rightly should possess a isjct’s brain.t 

Marlow is, by nearly universal admission, our greatest dramatic 
writer before Shakespeare. He is fiequently, indeeil, tuigid and 
bombastic, especially in his earliest play, Tamburlaine the Groat, 
which has just been mentioned, where his fire, it must be con¬ 
fessed, sometimes blazes out of all bounds' and becomes a mere 
wasting conflagration-—sometimes only raves in a furious stem 
of sound, filling the ear without any other effect. But in his fits 
of truer inspiration, all the mt^o of teiTor, pathosj^and beauty 
fioshes from hina in streams. 'I’he gradual accumulation of the 
agonies of Faustus, in the concluding scone of that play, as the 
moment of his awful fate comes nearer and nearer, powerfully 
drawn as it is, is far from being one-of those coarse pictures of 
wretchedness that merely oppress us with horror: the most 
Admirable skill is applied throughout in balancing that emotion 
by sympathy and even respect for the sufferer,— 

■ for he was a scholar once admired 
For wondrouj knowledge in onr Qeiman schools,— 

• Hist. Diara. Poet. in. pp. 107—126. 

s-1 Elegy, “ To my dearly beloved friend Henry. Beynolds, Of Poofs and 
Poesy." 
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tad yet without disturhing our acquiescence in the justice of his 
doom; till we close the book, saddened, indeed, but not dis¬ 
satisfied, with the pitying but still tiibuta^ and almost consoling 
words of the Chorus on our hearts,— 

Cut is the branch tl&t might have grown full straight. 

And burned is Apollo’s laurel-bough 
That sometime grew within this learned man. 

Still finerperhaps, i« the conclusion of another of Marlow’s 
dramas—his tragedy of Edward thp Second. “The reluctant 
pangs of abdicating royalty in Edward,” says Charles Lamb, 
“ famished hints which Shakespeare scarce improved in his 
Biohard the Second; and the death-scene of Marlons king moves 
pity and terror beyond any scene, ancient or modem, with which 
I am acquainted.”* Much sploidonr of pioetry, also, is expended 
upon the delineation of Barabas, in The Bich Jew of Malta; hut 
Marlow’s Jew, as Lamb has oWrved, “ does not approach so 
near to Shakespeare’s [in the Merchant of Yenice] as hil Edward 
the Second.” We are more reminded of some of Barabas’s 
s]>oec'hes by the magnificent declamation of Mammon in Jonson’s 
Alch^'mist. 


Lyly; Kyd; Lodge. 

Marlow, *Grecnc, and Peele arc the most noted names among 
those of our dramatists who belong excljisively to the age of 
Elizabeth: but 8</me others that have less modem celebrity may 
perhaps be placed at least on the same line with the two latter. 
John Lyly, the iGujihnist, as he is called, from one of his prose 
works, which will lie noticed presently, is, as a poet, in his 
happiest lyforts, elegant and fanciful; but his genius was better 
suitOT for the lighter kinds of lyric poetry than for the drama. 
He is the author of nine dramatic' pieces, but of these seven are 
in prose, and only one in rliyme and one in blank verse. Ail of 
them, sccqrding to Mr. Collier, “ seem to have been written for 
oonrt entertainments, although they were alsp performed at thea¬ 
tres, most usually by the children of St. Paul's and the Bevels.” 
I’hey were fitter, it might bo added, for beguiling the listless- 
ness of courts than for the entertainment of a pwular audience, 
athirst for aotiom and passion, and very indifferent to^enere 
ingenuities of style. All jioetical readers, however, remember 
some sobgs and other short pieces of verso with which some of 
• ^Ipec. of Eag. Bram. Foots, i. 81. 
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them are interspersed, particularly a floHoate little anacreontio 
in iliat entitled Alexander and Campaspe, beginning— 

Cupid and my Campaspe played 
*• At cards for kisses, &c. 

Mr. Collier observes that Malone must have spoken from a very 
superficial acquaintance with Lyly's works when he contends 
that his plays are comparatively frdb from those afiected conceits 
and remote allusions that characterise mopt of his other produc¬ 
tions. Thomas Kyd, the author of tho two plays of Jeronimo 
and the Spanish Tragedy (which is a continuation of the former), 
besides a translation of another piece from the French, appears 
to be called Sporting Kyd by Jonson, in his verses on Shake¬ 
speare, in allusion merely to his name. There is, at least, 
nothing particularly sportive in the little that has come down to 
us from his pen. Kyd was a considerable master of language 
hut hitj rp.nk as a dramatist is not very easily settled, seeing that 
there is much doubt as to his claims to the authorship of by far 
the most striking passages in the Spanish Tragedy, the host of 
his two plays. Lamb, quoting the scenes in question, describes 
them as “ the very salt of the old play," which, without tliem, 
he adds, “ is but a caput moriumit." It has been generally assumed 
that they wore added by Ben .lonson, who certainly was employed 
to make some additions to this play; and Mr. Collier attributes 
them to him as if the point did not admit of a doubt—acknow¬ 
ledging, however, that fliey represent Jonson in a netk light, and 
that “certainly there cs nothing in his own entire plays equalling 
in pathetic beauty some of his contributions to tho Spanish 
Tragedy.” Keverthcless, it does not seem to be poribctly clcai’ 
tliat the supposed contributions by another hand might not have . 
l>een the work of Kyd himself. Lamb says, “ I'liei'e is nothing. 
in the undoubted plays of Jonson which would authorise ns to 
suppose that he could have supplied the scenes in question. I 
should suspect the agency of some ‘ more potent spirit.’ Webster 
miglit have famished them. They are full of that wild, solemn, 
preternatural cast of grief which bewilders ns in the Duchess^of 
Malfy.” "The last of these early dramatists we shall notice, 
I’homas Lodge, who was bom about 155(1, and began to write for 
the stage about 1580, is placed by Mr. (Collier “ in a rank 
superior to Greene, but in some respeete inferior to Kyd.” His 
prindipal dramatic worjk is entitled The lyoands of Civil War, 
lively set forth in the true Tragedies of Marius and Sylla; and 
is written iji blank verse with a mixture of rhyme. ' It shows 
him, Mr. Collier thinks, to have unquestionably the advantage 
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crer Kyd as a drawer of character, though not equalling tliat 
writer in general vi^ur and boldness of poetic conception.- 
His blank verse is also much more monotonous than that oj Kyd. 
Another strange drama in rhyme, written by Lodge in conjhnc- 
tion with Greene, is entitled A Looking-glass for London and 
England, and has for its object to put down the puritanical out¬ 
cry against the immorality pf the stage, which it aittempis to 
accomplish by*a grote^ue application to the city of London of 
the Soripttfral story of Jsineveh. 'JTie whole performance, in 
Mr. Collier’s opinion, “ is wearisomely dull, although the authors 
have endeavoured to lighten the weight by the introduction of 
scenes of dnmkcn buffoonery between ‘a clown and bis crew o,f 
ruflSans,’ and between the same clown and a person disguised as 
the devil, in order to frighten him, but who is detected and well 
beaten.” Mr. Hallam, however, pronounces that there is gi-cat 
talent shown in this play, “though upon a very strange 
canvass.”* Lodge, who was an eminent physician, li^ left a 
considerable quantity of other poetry besides his plays, partly in 
tlie form of novels or tales, partly in shorter pieces, many of 
which may he fmmd in the miscellany called England’s Helicon, 
from which a few of tiiem have been extracted hy Mr. Ellis, in 
his Specimens. They ai’e, perhaps, on the whole, more credit¬ 
able to his poetical powers than his draniatic performances. He 
is also the author of several short wo ks in prose, sometimes 
interaperse4 with verso. One of his prose tales, firat printed in 
1.590, under the title of ItoMlynde: Euphjjes’ Golden Legacie, 
found in his cell at Silextra (for Lodge was one of Lyly’s 
imitators), is famous as the source from which Shakespeare 
appears^to havorfaken the story of his As You Like It. “ Of 
this production it may be said,” observes Mr. Collier, “ that onr 
admiratioiv. of many portions of it will not bo diminished by a 
cotftparison»witb the work of onr gi-eat dramatiiit.”'f' 

It is worthy of remark, that all these founders and Hurt 
hnildors-up of the regular drama in England were, neariy if sot 
absolutely without an exception, classical scholars and men who 
had received a university education, Nicholas Udall was of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford; John Still (if he is to be con¬ 
sidered the author of Gammer Gurton’s Keedle) w'as of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge; Sackville was educated at both universities; 
so was Gascoigne^ Eichard Edwards was of Corpus ClmBti, 
Oxford; Marlow was of Benet College, Cambridge j Greene, of 

*• Literatnre of Ear. ii. 274. 

t Hist, of Dram. Poet iii. 21.'!.—Seo upon this snbjoet the lotrodnetoiy 
• Notice to As Yob Like If io Knight's Shskspere, vol. iii. 247—266. 
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St: JcAn’s, Cambridge ;> Peele, of Christ’s Church, Oxford; Lyly, 
of !Sdagdaleii College, and Lodge of Trinity College, in the same 
nniveisity. Kyd was also probably a nniversity man, though 
we fciow nothing of his private history. To the training 
received by these writers the drama tnat arose among uS after 
the middle of the sixteenth century may be consider^ .to owe 
not only its form, but in part also ^ts spirit, which had a learned 
and classical tinge from the first, that ncyer .entirely wore out. 
The diction of the works of all those dramatists b<!tra}'8 their 
scholarship; and they have left upon the language of our higher 
drama, ana indeed of our blank verse in general, of which they were 
naain creators, an impress of Lafinity, which, it can scarcely 
he doubted, our vigorous hut still homely and unsOnorous Gothic 
speech needed to fit it for the requirements of that species of 
composition. Fortunately, however, the greatest and most 
inflneatial of them were not mere men of books and readers of 
Greek Latin. Greene and Peele and Marlow' all spent the 
noon of their days (none of them saw any afternoon) in the 
busiest haunts of social life, sounding in their reckless course all 
the depths of human experience, and drinking the enp of passion, 
and also of suffering, to the dregs. And of their great successors, 
those who earned the drama to its height among us in the next 
age, while some were also accomplished scholars, all were men 
of the world—men who knew their brother-men by an actual 
and intimate intercourse with them iu their most .natural and 
.open-hearted moods^ and over a remarkably extended range of 
conditions. We know, from even the scanty fragments of their 
history that have come down, to us, that iihakespe^ and 
Jonson and Beatimont and Fletcher all lived much in uie open 
air of society, and mingled with all ranks from the highest to 
the lowest; some of them, indeed, having known wihat it was 
actually to belong to classes very far removed from each othek at 
different periods of their lives. But we should have gathered, 
thpugh -no other record or tradition had. told us, that they must 
have been men of this genuine and manifold experience firom 
the drama alone jyhich they have bequeathed to us,—various, 
rich, and glowing as that is, even as life itself. 



Eablieb Elizabethan Prose :—Lyly ; Sidney ; Spenser ; 

Nash; etc. 

Before leaving the eartier part of the reign of Elizaheth, a few 
of the more remarkahle writers in prose who had risen into 
notice hefore the year 1590 inay be mentioned. Tlie singular 
affectation kiftiwn by the name of Euphutsm was, like some other 
celebrated* absurdities, the invention of a man of tine genius— 
John Lyly, noticed above us a dramatist and poet—the first part 
of whose prose romance of Euphues appeared in 1578 or 1679. 
“ Our nation,” says Sir Henry Blomit, in the preface to a colleo- 
tiAi of somevf Lyly’s dramatic pieces which ho published in 
1632, “ are in his debt for a new English which ho taught them 
Euphues and his England* began first that language; all our 
.ladies were then his scholars; and that beauty in court* w'hich 
could not [larley Euphuism—that is to say, who was *nnablo to 
converse in that pure and reformed English, which he had 
formed hie work to be the standard of—was as little regarded as 
she which now there speaks not French.” Some notion of this 
“pnre and reformed English” has been made familiar to the 
reader of our day by the great mndcni pen that has called back 
to life so much of the long-vanished past, though the discourse 
of Sir Pieroie Shafton, in the Monastery, is rather a caricature 
than a fair sample of Euphuism. Doubtless, it often became a 
purely silly and pitiable afl’air in the mouths of the courtiers, 
male and female ; but in Lyly’s own wrftings, and in those of 
his lettered imitators, of whom he had several, and some of no 
commfti talent, it was only fantastic and extravagant, and 
opposed to truth, nature, good sense, and manliness. Pedantic 
and fer-fotched allusion, elaborate indirectness, a cloying smooth¬ 
ness and drowsy monotony of diction, allitemtion, punning, and 
other such puerilities, — these are the main ingredients of 
Euphuism; which do not, however, exclude a good deal of jrit, 
fancy, and prettinoss, occasionally, both in the expression and 
the thought. Although Lyly, in his verse as well as in his 
prose, is always artificial to excess, his in^nuity and finished 
elegance are frequently very captivating. Perhaps, indeed, our 
language is, after all, 'indebted to this writer and his Euphuism, 
for not a little of its present euphony. From the striotures 
Shakespeare, in Love’s Labour’s I.ost, makes Ilolofemes ]|$asB on 
the mode.of speaking of his Euphuist, Don Adriano de Armado 

* Tbis Is the'title of, tile second pert, of the Euphues, published In 1981. 
The first part is cntitlMTlophueB, the d-^tomy of Wit 
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—“ a man of fire-new words, fashion’s own knight—^that hath a 
mint of phrases in his brain—one whom the music of his own 
vain tongue doth lavish like enchanting harmony”—it should 
almoit seem that the now universally adopted pronunciation of 
many of our words was first introduced by such jiersons at this 
refining “ child of fancy—“ I abhor such faiiatioal fantssms, 
such insociable and point-device companions; such rackers of 
' orthography as to speak dmt, fine, when he,should say donU; drt, 
when ho should pronounce diU, d, e, b, t; not d, e, t; hc clepeth a 
c<df, catif; hdf, hauf; neyhhour vocatur nehour; tieiyh, abbreviated 
ne; this is abhominable (which he would call dhommahle ):. it 
insinuateth me of insanie.* Here, however, tlie all-seoing poet 
lauglis rather at the pedantic schoolmaster than at the fantastic 
knight; and the cuphnistic pronunciation which he makes 
Holofernes so indignantly criticise was most probably his own 
and that of the generality of his educated contemporaries. 

A renotvned English prose classic of this ago, who made Lyly’s 
affectations the subject of his ridicule some years before Shake- 
speai-e, but who also perhaps was not blind to his better qualities, 
and did not disdain to a<lopt some of his rofonns in the language, 
if not to imitate oven some of the jieculiarities of his stylo, was 
Sir Philip Sidney, the illustrious author of the Arcadia. Sidney, 
who was bom in 1554, does not appear to have sent anything to 
the press during his short and brilliant life, which was tenninated 
by the wound he received at the battle of Zutphen, in 1586; 
bnt he was probably well known, nevertheless, at least as a 
writer of poetry, some j'ears liefore his lamented death. Putten- 
ham, whose Art of English Poesy, at whatever time it m^' have 
been written, was published before any work of Sidney’s had been 
printed, so far as can now be discoverod, mentions him as one of 
the best and most famous writers of the age “ for eclegue and 
pastoral poesy.” The Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia, os Sidney’s 
prinoipu work had been affectionately designated jry himself, in 
compliment to his sister, to whom it was inscribed—the ‘‘ fair, 
and good, and learned” lady, afterwards celebrated by Ben 
Jonson as “ tire subject of all verse ”—was not given to the world 
evfen in part till 1980, nor completely till 1593. His collection 
of sonnets surd songs entitled Astruphel and Stella first appeared 
in 1591, and his other most celebrated' piece in wose, The 
Defence of Poesy, in 1695. The production iir which he satirises 
the afaectation and pedantry of the modem cormpters of the 
vemaeular tongue is a sort of masqtie, supposed to pass before 
Queen Elizabeth in Wairstead garden, in which, among other 
dhuncters, a vUlage schoolmaster called Bombus appears, and 
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declaims in a jargon not unlike that of Shakespeare’s Rolofernes. 
Sidney’s own prose is the most flowing arid poetical that had yet 
been written in English; but its graces are rather those qf artful 
elaboration than of a vivid natural expressiveness. The thought, 
id fact, is generally more poetical than the language; it is a 
spirit of poetrj' encased in a rhetorical form. Yet, notwithstand¬ 
ing the concqjts into which it frequently mns—and which, after 
all, are nqostly rathe* the frolics of a nimble wit, somewhat too 
solicitous of display, than the sickly perversities of a coxcombical 
or efleminate taste—and, notwithstanding also some want of 
animation and variety, Sidney’s is a wonderful stj'le, always 
flexible, harmonious, and luminous, and on fit occasions rising to 
great stateliness and splendour; while a breath of beauty and 
noble feeling lives in and exhales from the whole of his gieat 
work, like the fragrance from a garden of flowers. 

Among the most active occasional writers in prose, jflsa, about 
this time w'cre others of the poots and dramatists of the day, 
besides Lodge, who has been already mentioned as one of 
Lyly’s imitators. Another of his productions, besides his tale of 
llo.salynd, which has lately attracted much attention is a Defence 
of Stage I’lays, which he published, probably in 1575), in answer 
to Stephen Gosson’s Solioul of Abuse, and of which only two 
Copies arc known to exist, both wanting the title-page. Greene 
was an incessant pamphleteer upon all sorts of subjects; Ibe list 
of his prtise publications, so far as tlicy are known, given by 
Mr. Dyoo extends to between thirty and fqrty articles, the earliest 
being dated 1584, or eight years heforo his deatlu Morality, 
fictioK, satire, blackguardism, are all mingled together in the 
stream that thbs appeal’s to have flowed without pause from his 
ready pen. “ In a night and a day,” says his friend Kash, 
“ would ho have yai’kcd up a pamphlet as well as in seven ycare; 
and gladVas that printer that might he so blest to p.ay him dear 
for •^6 very dregs of his wit,”*‘ His wit, indeed, often enough 
appeal’s to have nm to the dregs, nor is it very sparkling at the 
host; but Greene's prase, though not in general vei-y animated, 
is more concise and perspicuous than his habits of composition 
iui|;ht lead us to expect. He lias generally written from a well- 
iiifurmod or full mind, and the mattor is interesting even when 
there is no particular attraction in the manner. Among' his 
most curious pamphlets are his several tracts on the regueries of 
London, which he describes under the’ name of Coney-catching 
—a favimrito subject also’with other popular writers of that day. 
> 

• Strange in answer tj ^biicl Harvey’s Four Letters. 
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Bnt ihe most remarkable of all Greene's contributions to onr 
literature are his various publications which either directly 
relate or are understood to shadow foi-th the history of his own 
wild hnd unhappy life—his tale entitled Never too Late; or, A 
Powder of Experience, 155)0; the second part entiUod Francesoif s 
Fortunes, the same year; his Groatswortb of Wit, bought with a 
Million of Repentance, and ITie Repentance of Robert Greene, 
Master of Arts, which both appeared, after his death, in 1602. 
Greene, as well as Lodge, we may remark, is to be reckoned 
among the Enphnists; a tale which he published in 1587, and 
which was no less than five times rejirintcd in the course of the 
next half-centurj', is entitled Mcnaplum; Camilla's Alarum ,to 
slumbering Euphues, in his melancholy cell at Silexedra, &c .; 
and the same year he produced Euphues his Censure to I’hilautus; 
wherein iS presented a philosophical combat between Hector 
and Achilles, (fee. But he does not appear to have persisted in 
this fa.shioh of style. It may b<! noticed as curiously illustrating 
the spirit and manner of onr fictitious literature at this time, 
that xn his I’nndosto, or. History of Hor.istus and Pawnia, 
Greene, a scholar, and a Master of Arts of Cambridge, does 
not hesitate to make Bohemia an island, just as is done by 
Shakespeare in treating the same stoiy in his Winter's Tale. 
The critics have been accxistomed to instance this as’ one of 
the ‘evidences of Shakespeare’s ignomnee, and Ben Jonson 
is recorded to have, in his conversation with Drummond of 
Hawthomden, qnoted it as a proof that his gi-eat brother- 
dramatist “ wanted art,* and sometimes sense.” The truth is, as 
has been obacrved,'f such deviations from fact, and other incon¬ 
gruities of the same character, weie not minded, or attempted to 
be avoided, cither in the romantic drama, or in the legends out 
of which it was funned. They arc not blunders, but part and 
parcel of the fiction. The making Bohemia an islafid is not 
neai'ly so great a violation of geographical truth as other things 
in the same play are of all tho proprieties and possibilities of 
chronology and history—for instance, tho oo-oxistenco of a 
kingdom of Bohemia at all, or of that modem barbaric name, 
witli anything so enWrely belonging to the old classic world as 
the Oracle of Delphi. Tho stoiy (though no earlier record of it 
has yet been discovered) is not improbably much older than 
either.Shakespeare or Greene : the latter no doubt expanded and 
% 

• Yet Jonson has clsowhore expressly eoinmandctl Shnkcwicaro for his art. 
See his well-known verses prefixed to the first folio edition of the Plays. 

t See Notice on the Oostume of the Winter's Tale ir-. JCnight's Sbnkspere, 
voL iv. 
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adorned it, and mainly gave it its present shape; but it is mpst, 
likely that he had for his groundwork some rude popular legend 
or tradituai, the characteristic middle age geography and clyxmo- 
logv of which he most properly did not disturb. ' 

But the most brilliant pamphleteer of this age was Thomas 
Nash. Nash is the author of one slight dramatic piece, mostly 
in blank verse^but partly in prose, and having also some Ijrrical 
poetry interspersed, called Summer’s La.st Will and Testament, 
which was exhibited before Queen Elizabeth at Nonsuch in 
ly92; and he also assisted Marlow in his Tn^jedy of IHdo, 
Queen of (’artliago, which, although not printed till 1594, is 
supposed to have been written before 1.590. But his satiric was 
of a much higfier order tlmn his dramatic talbnt. There never 
perhap.s was poured forth such a rushing and roaring torrent of 
wit, ridicnlo, iind invective, as in the rapid succession of pam¬ 
phlets which ho published in the course of the year 15hJ against 
the Puritans and their famous champion (or rather knot of cham¬ 
pions) taking the name of Martin Mar-l’relate; unless in those 
in wMch ho began two ycare after to assail poor Gabriel Harvey, 
his persocntioii of and ootiiroversy witli whom lasted a much 
longer time—till indeed the Archbishop of ('anterbury (Whitgift) 
interfered in 1597 to restore the peace of the realm by an order 
tliat all Harvey’s and Nash’s books should be, taken wherever 
they might be found, “ and that none of the said h)oks be ever 
printed hcsoal’tor.” Mr. D’lsraeli has inaile Iwth these contro- 
veisies familial' to modern reade.rs by bis lively accounts of the 
one in his Quarrels, of the other in his Calamities, of Authors; 
and ample specimens of the criminations and recriminations 
hurled at one arilithcr by Nash and Harvey have also been given 
by Mr. Dyoo in tlio Life of Greene prefixed to his edition of that 
writer’s dramatic and poetical works. Haivey too was a man of 
eminent talbnt; hut it was of a kind voi-y dilihrent from that of 
Nash. Nash’s style is remarkable for its airiness and facility; 
clear it of its old spoiling, and, unless it bo for a few xfords and 
idioms which have now dropt out of the popular speech, it has 
quite a mSdem air. This may show, by-the-hy, that the lan¬ 
guage has not altered so much since the laifer part of the six¬ 
teenth century as the ordinary prose of that day would lead ns to 
suppose! the difference is rather that the generality of writers 
were more pedantic tlien than now, and sought, in a wa^rthat 
is no longer the fashion, to brocade their’comjmsition with what 
were oalkd ink hom terms* and outlandish phrases never used 
except in books. 1/ they' had been satisfied to write as they 
spoke, the style of thal; day (as pay perceive from the example 
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of,Kadi) would have in its general character considerably more 
resembled that of the present Gabriel Harvey’s mode of writing 
ex}^il)its all the peculiarities of his age in their most exa^erated 
form. He was a great scholar—and his oomiKisition is inspired 
by the very genius of pedantry; full of matter, full often of good 
sense, not nnfrequently rising to a tone of dignity, and even 
eloquence, but always stiff, artificial, and elabomtely unnatural 
to a degree which was even then unusual. Wo njay conceive 
■what sort of chance such a heavy-armed combatant encumbered 
and oppressed by the very weapons be carried, would have in a 
war of wit with tlio quick, elastic, inexhaustible hash, and the 
showering jokes and sarcasms that flashed from l^is easy, natuml 
pen. Uan-ey, too, with all his merits; was both vain and 
envious; and he had some absurdities which afi'orded tempting 
game for satire. 


Edmund Spenseb. 

Edmund Spenser has been supposed to have come before the 
world as a pi>et so early as the year 1569, when some sonnets 
translated from Petrarch, w’hich long afterwards were reprinted 
with his name, appeared in Vender Noodt’s Theatre of World¬ 
lings ; on the 20fh of May in that year he was entered a sizer of 
Pembroke Hall, Cambridge; and in that same year, also, an entry 
in the Books of theTreasnror of the Queen’s Chamber records 
that there was “ paid upon a bill signed by Mr. Secretary, dated 
at Windsor 18° Octohris, to Edmund Sponsor, that brought letters 
tC the Queen’s Majesty from Sir Henry Norris, Knight, her 
Majesty’s ambassador in France, being at Thouars in the said 
realm, for his chEirges the sum of Ci. 18s. over and besides 
91. prested to him by Sir Henry Norris.”* It has been sup¬ 
posed that this entry refers to the poet. 'The date 1510, given 
os that of the year of his birth upon his monument in West¬ 
minster Abbey, erected long' after his death, is out of the ques¬ 
tion ; but the abovi-mentioned facts make it probable that he was 
bom some years before 1553, the date commonly assigned. 

He has himself conunemorated the place of his birth: “ At 
length,” he says in his Prothalamion, or poem on the marriages 
of the two daughters of the Earl of Worcester, 

• First pnbiuilied in Mr. Cunninghom’s Introducfiou (p. xxx.) to hi» Ex- 
tmtts from til® Accounts of the Bevels at Court, rnuted he tiio Shakespeare 
Society, Svo. Loud. 1B12. 
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At length thcj’ all to merry London came, 

To merry Lorwon, my most kindly nurse, 

That to me gave this life’s firsk native source^ 
lliougb from another place I lake my name. 

An house of anuent fame. 

It is oonunonly said, on the authority of Oldys, that he was bom 
in East Smitbfi^ld by the Tower. It appears from the register 
of the Universify that he took his degree of Bachelor of Arts in 
1572, and tSat of Master of Arts in 157 6. On leaving Cambridge 
he retired for some time to the north of England. Here he ap¬ 
peals to have written the greater part of his Shepherd’s Calen^, 
which, having previously come up to London, he published in 
1579. In tho beginning of August, 1580, on the appointment of 
Arthur Lord Grey of Wilton as Lord Deputy of Ireland, ho accom¬ 
panied his lordship to that country as his secretaiy; in March, 
flio year following, he was appointed to the ofBce of Qeak fii the 
Irish Court of Chancery; but on Lord Grey lieing recalled in 
1582 Spenser probably relumed with him to England. 

Of how he was employed for tho next three or four years 
nothing is known; but in 1586 he obtained from tho croivn a 
grant of above 3000 acres of forfeited lands in Ireland : the grant 
is dated tlie 27fj2 of July, and, if it was procuj-od, as is not im¬ 
probable, ftirongh Sir Philip Sidney, it was the last kindness of 
that friend and patron, whose death took place in October of this 
year, Spenser procooJed to Ireland to take ^ssession of hie 
estate, which was a portion of the former domain of the Eail ot 
Desmond in the county of Cork; and here he remained, residing 
in what had been the earl’s castle of Kilcolman, tiU he returned 
to England in UWO, and published at London, in 4to., tho first 
throe ISooks of his Fairy Qneen. If ho had published anything 
else since the Shepherd’s Calendar appeared eleven years before, it 
could only Have been a poem of between four and five hundred 
lines, entitled Muiopotmos, or the Fate of the Butterfly, w;hieh he 
dedicated to the Lady Carey. Ho has himself, related, in his 
Colin Clout’s Come Home Again, hew he had been visited in his 
exile by thd Shepherd of the Ocean, by whmh designation he 
means Sir Walter lialeigh, and perauad^ by nim to make this 
visit to England for the purpose of having his poem printed. 
Baleigh int^nced him to Elirabeth, to whom tho Faity Queen 
was dedicated, and«who in February, lij91, bestowed omfhe 
author a pension of SOL TJiis groat work immediately raised 
Spenser to- such celebrity, that the publisher hastened to collect 
whatever of his otlior»goems he could find, and, under the gene 
nl title of Complaints; Containing«sundry small poems of the 
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W«rld’B Vanity; printed togotlier, in a 4to. volume, The Enina 
of Time, The Tears of the Muses, Virgil’s Gnat, Mother Hnb- 
berd’e Tale, The Ruins df Rome (from the French of Bellay), 
Hiiiopotmos ^whioh is stated to bo the only one of the pieces 
that had previously appeared), and Tho Visions of Retraroh, &c., 
already mehtioned. Many move, it is declared, which the author 
had written in former years were not to be found* 

Spenser appears to have remained in England till tho begin* 
ning of tho year 1692: his Daphnaida, an elegy on the death of 
Douglas Howard, daughter of Lord Howard, and wife of Arthur 
Gorges, Esq., is dedicated to the Marchioness of Rortluinipton in 
an address dated the 1st of January in th.at yqar, and it .was 
published soon after. He then returned to Ireland, and, prol»bly 
in tho course of 1592 and 1593, there composed the series of 
eighty-eight sonnets in which he relates his courtsliip of the lady 
whom he at last married,* celebrating the event by a splendid 
Epithalamion. But it appeal's from tho eightieth sonnet that ho 
had already finished six Books of his Fairy Queen. His next 
publication was another 4to. volume which appeared in 1696, 
containing his Colin Clout’s Come Homo Again, the dedication 
of which to Raleigh is dated “ From my house at Eilcolman, 
December the 27th, 1591,” no doubt a misprint fon 1694; and also 
his Astrophel, an elegy upon Sir I’hilip Sidney, dedicated to his 
widow, now the Countess of Essex; together with The Mourning 
Muse of Thestylis, another poem on tho same subject. The same 
year appeared, in 8fO., his sonnets, under the title of Amorotti, 
accompanied by the Epithalamion. In 1696 he paid another visit 
to England, bringing with him the Foui-th, Fifth, and Sixth 
Books of his Fairy Queen, which were published, along with a 
new edition of the preceding three booSs, in 4to., at London in 
that year. In (he latter part of the same year appeai'ed, in a 
volume of the same form, a reprint of his Daphnaida, together 
with his I’rothalamion, or spousal verse on the marriages of the 
Eadies Elizabeth and Catharine Somerset, and his Four Hymns 
in honour of Love, of Beauty, of Heavenly Love, and of Hea¬ 
venly Beauty, dqlicatcd to the Countesses of Cuml>erland and 
Warwick, in an aMress dated Greenwich, the 1st of September, 
1696. The first two of these Hymns he states had been composed 
in^the greener times of his youth; and, although he had been 
moved by one of-the ,two ladies to caU in tho same, as “ having 

* She was not, as has been commonly a.^imMKl, a peasant girl, hut ovidontly 
a gentlewoman, a person of the some social position with Sensor himself. 1 
have shown this, for the first time, in Spenser and.His Poetry, vol. iU. pp. 223, 
&c. 1 ■ 
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too much pleased tliosej. of like age and disposition, which, being 
too vehemently carried with that kind of affection, do rather 
suck out poison to their strong passion than honey to their 
honest delight,” he “had.been tmable so to do, by reason that 
many copies thereof were formerly scattered abroad..” At this 
time it was still common for literary compositions of aU kinds to 
be extensively^rculatcd in manuscript, as used to be the mode 
of publication before the invention of printing. These Hymns 
were the last of his piodnotions that he sent to the press. It 
was during this visit to England that he presented to Elizabeth, 
and probably wrote, his prose treatise entitled A View of the 
State of Ireland, written dialogue-wise between Eudoxus mid 
Ircnacus; but tlmt work remained nnprinted, till it was published 
at Dublin by Sir James Ware in 1033. 

^ Spenser relumed to Iieland probably early in 1607 ; and w’as 
the next year recommended by the Queen to be sherifif of Cork; 
but, soon after the breaking out of Tyrone’s rebellion in October, 

1598, his house of Kilcolman was attacked and burned by the 
rebels, and, one child having perished in tlie flames, it "was with 
diflSculty that he made his escape with liis wife and two sons. 
He arrived in England in a state of destitution; but it seems 
unlikely tljat, with his talents and great reputation, his power¬ 
ful friends, his pension, and the rights ho still retained, although 
deprived of ^lO enjoyment of his Irish property for the moment, 
he oould have been left to perish, as has been commonly said, of 
want: tlm breaking up of his constitution "^as a natural conse¬ 
quence of the Bufleririgs lie had lately gone tlirough. All that we 
know, however, is tliat, after having been ill for some time,-he 
died atan inn in King Street, Westminster, on the 16th of January, 

1599. Two Cantos, undoubtedly genuine, of a subsequent Book 
of the Fairy ^een, and two stanzas of a third ttinto, entitled Of 
Mutability, and foiming part of the Legend of Constancy, were 
published in an edition of his collected works, in a folio Voltune, 
in 1609; and it may be doubted if much more of the poem was 
ever written. 

Tlie most remarkable of Spenser’s poems Written before his 
great work, The Fairy Queen, are his Shepherd’s Calendar and 
his Mother Hubberd’s Tale, lloth of these pieces are full of the 
spirit of poetry, and his genius displays itself in each in a variety 
of stylos. ’ * 

The Shepherd’s Calendar, tiiough consisting of twelve distinct 
poems denominated ASclogues, is less of a pastoral, in the or¬ 
dinary .acceptation, than it is of a niece of polemical or party 
divinity. Spenser’s Shepherds arefror the most part, pastors of 
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the ciwroli, or clergymen, with only pious paiishionere for shwp. 
One is a good she^erd, such as Algrind, that is, the puritanical 
aroi'^Bhop of Canterbury, Grindall. A|»ther, lepresented in a 
much less &YonTable light, is Morelh, mat is, his famous anta¬ 
gonist, Elmore, or Aylmer, bishop of London. The puritanical 
spirit of some parts of the Shepherd’s Calendar, probably con¬ 
tributed to the popularity which the poem long rAained. It was 
reprinted four times during the author's lifetime, in, 1581, IdSO, 
1691, and 1597. Yet it is not only a very unequal oomposition, 
but is, in its best executed or most striking paits, fer below the 
height to which Sponsor afterwards learned to rise. 'This 
earliest work of Spenser’s, however, betrays, his study of 
our elder poetry as much by its diction as by other Indi¬ 
cations: ho has thickly sprinkled it with words and phrases 
whi<rii j^had generally ceased to be used at tho time whqp, 
it was written. This he seems to have done, not so ranch 
that tho antiquated stylo might give the dialogue an air of 
iTisticity proper to the speech of shepherds, but rather in tho 
same spint and design (though ho has carried the practice .much 
farther) in which Virgil has done the same thing in his heroic 
poetry, that his veree might thereby be the more distinguished 
from common discouise, that it might fall upon the cars of men 
with something of the impressiveness and authority of a voice 
from other times, and that it might seem to echo, and, as it 
were, continue and prolong, the strain of the old national min¬ 
strelsy ; thus at onSe expressing his love and admiration of tho 
preceding poets who had been bis examiflas, and, in part, his 
instmctors and inspirers, and making their cquipositions reflect 
additional light and beauty upon his own. lliis is almost the 
only advantage which the later poets in any language'liave 
over the earlier? and Spenser has availed himself pf it more or 
less in most of his writings, though not in any later work to the 
seme eltent as in this first publication. 

Executed in a firmer and more matured style, and, though 
with more regularity of manner, yet also with more tmo bold¬ 
ness and freedoii, is the admirable I’rosopopoia, as it is desig¬ 
nated, of the adventures of the Pox and the Ape, or Mother 
Hnbberd’s Tale, notwithstanding that this, too, is stated to have 
been an early production—“ long sithens composed,” says the 
author in his dediesftion of it to the Lady* Compton and Mont- 
c^le, “ in the raw conceit of my youth.” Terhaps, however, 
tins was partly said to avert the offence that might be taken at 
the audacity of the satire. It has not‘much the appearance, 
either in manner or in matlfeJ, of the prodifction of a very young 
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writer. We sliould say that Mother Hubberd’s Tale represeate 
the middle age of Spenser’s genius, if not of his life—the stage in 
his mental and pootica^rogress when his relitjh and power of 
the cneigeiio had attaiima jicrfeotion, but the higher sense of the 
beautifuf had not yet been fully developed. Such appears to be 
the natural progress of every mind that is capable of the highest 
things in butl^ these directions; the feeling of fotoe is first 
awakened, or at leas^is first matured ; the feeling of beauty is of 
later growth. With even poetical minds of a subordinate class, 
iiidoeC it may sometimes happen that a perception of the beau¬ 
tiful, and a faculty of embodying it in words, acquire a consider- 
». ablq develo})ment without the love and capacity of the energetic 
having ever shown themselves in any nnusuul*degree: such may 
be said to have been the case with Petrarch, to quote a remark- 
■•able example. But the greatest poets have all been complete 
IBen, with the sense of bcuut 3 ’-, indeed, strong and exqnisitd, and 
crowning all theil? otlier endowments, which is what makes them 
the greatest; but also with all otlier passions and powers cor¬ 
respondingly vigorous and active, llomer, Dante, Chancer, 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Goethe, were all of them mani¬ 
festly capable of achieving any degree of success in any other field 
as well as in jKietry. Tliey were not only poetically, hut in all 
other resplcts, the most gifted intelligences of their times; men 
of the largest sense, of the most jienetrating insight, of the most 
general rese&rcli and information; nay, oven in the most worldly 
arts and dexterities, able to cope with the ablest, whenever 
they chose to llirow themselves into that game. 'J'hey may not 
any of them have attained the highest degree of what is called 
w'orldli' suwess ;* some of them may have even been cimshed by 
the force of circumstances or evil days; Milton may have died 
in obscurity, Dante in exile; “ the vision ^and the faculty 
divine ” ma^ have been all the light that cheered, all the estate 
that sustained, the old age of Homer; but no one can^suppose 
that in any of these cases it was want of the requisite skill *or 
talent that denied a different fortune. As for Spenser, we shall 
certainly mhch mistake his character if we ^nppose, from the 
romantic and unworldly strain of much—and that, doubtless, 
the best and highest—of his poetry, that he was anything 
resembling a mere dreamer. In tlie first place, the vast extent 
of his knowledge, cemprehendii^g all the learning of his agq, and 
his Voluminous writings, sujficiontl}' prove that his days were 
not roent* in idleness. Then, even in the matter of securing a 
Hveiinood and a posiUyn in the world, want of activity or eager¬ 
ness is a fault of winch he can «bin'dly be accused. Bred, for 
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wVateTer reason, to no profession, it may bo doubted if Ik bad 
any other course to take, in tlmt age, upon the whole so iitlle 
objectionable as the one ho adopted. Ahe scheme of life with 
which ho set out seems to have been to Rideavour, first of all. to 
secure for himself, by any honourable means, tlie leisure neeos- 
sary to enable him to cultivate and employ his poetical powers. 
With this view he addressed himself to Sidney* the chief ])ro- 
fes^ patron of letters in that day (when^a-s yet, letters really 
depended to a groat extent for encouragement and support upon 
the patronage of the great!, hoping, through his interest, to 
obtain such a provision as ho required fi’om the bounty of the 
crown. In thus seeking to be supported at the public expanse, 
and to withdraw a small portion of a fund, pretty sure to, he 
otherwise wasted upon worse objects, for the m^est maintenance 
of one poet, can we say that ^lensor. being what he was, wb»' 
mucS, or at all, to blame ? Would it have b^n wiser, or mo?% 
highminded, or in any sense better, for him to have thrown 
himself, like Greene and Nash, and the rest of that crew, upon 
the town, and, like tliem, wasted his fine genius in pamphleteer¬ 
ing and blackguardism ? He knew that he would not eat th«t 
public bread without returning to his country what she gave 
him a hundred and a thotisand fold ; ho who must have felt and 
known well that no man had yet uttered himself in the English 
tongue BO endowed for eonferving upon the land, Iho lan^age, 
and the people what all future generations would {trize as their 
best inheiit^ce, anti what would contribute more than laws or 
victories, or any other glory, to maintain the name of England 
in honour and renown so long as it should be heard of among 
men. * 

But he did not immediately succeed in his object. It is 
probably true, g,a bas been commonly stated, that Burghloy 
looked with but small roj^rd upon the poet an^ his claims. 
However, he at last contrived to overcome this obstacle; and 
e'fentnally, as we have seen, he obktined from the crown both 
lands, offices, and a considerable pension. It is not at all likely 
that, circnmstancfd as ho was at the oommencoment of his 
career, Spenser could in any other way have attained so soon to 
the SamfV®o®psrative affluence that he thus acquired.' Probably 
the only respect in which he felt much dissatisfied or disap- 
poihted was in being obliged to take up his residence in Irelwd, 
without which, it may have been, jje would have derived- little 
or no benefit from his grant of land. Mother Hnblmrd’s jPale 
must be supposed to ha-ve been written Ijsfore he obtained that 
grant It is a sharp and shaav^d satire upon the common modes 
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of risiiijj; in tli’: church and state; not at all passionate or^e- 
ciannitdiy,—oi. tho contrary, pervaded by a spirit of quiet 
humour, wIiicL only ocwioiutlly gives place to a tone of grt^iter 
elevation and solcranityt but assuredly, with all its high-minded 
and fcvon scv( re morality.‘evincing in the author an3dhing rather 
than citlicr ignorance of the world or indifference to the ordinary 
oiqects of Immaii atuijiliou. No one will rise from its perus^ 
tvith tho noi ion that ii[/eusor was a mere rhyming visionary, or 
singing soinuaiiibulist. No; liko every other greatest poet, ho 
was an eminently wise man, exercised in every field of mought, 
and rich in all knowledge—above all, in knowledge of mankind, 
the,proper htu^y of man. In this poem of Momer Hnbberd’s 
Tale we still find also both his puiitanism and his imitation of 
Chaucer, two things which disap^mar altogether from his later 
M^etn'. Indeed, ho has written nothing else so much in 
Chaucer’s manner and spirit; nor have we nearly s* a 

reflection, or rather revival, of the Chanoerian narrative 
style—at once easy and natural, clear and direct, firm and 
economical, various and always spirited—^in any other modem 
«erse. 

The Faiiy Queen was designed by its author to bo taken as an 
allegory—*• a continued allegory, or dark conceit,” as ho calls it 
in his preliminary Letter to Kaleigh “ expounding his whole 
intention in the course of this wor£” The allegory was even 
artificial anti involved to an unusual degree; for not only was 
the Fuiiy Queen, by whom the knights are^ent forth upon their 
adventures, to be understood as meaning Glory in the general 
intention, but in a more particular sense she was to stand for 
“ the most oxceflent and glorious person ” of Queen Elizabeth; 
and some otlior eminent individual of the day appears ih like 
manner to have been slmdowed forth in each o^the other figures. 
The most ilitorusting allegory that was ever WTitten carries ns 
along chiefly by making us forget that it is an allegoj-y at all. 
The charm of Ihmyan's Pilgrim’s Progress is that all the persdns 
and all the places in it seem real—that Christian, and Evan¬ 
gelist, and “Mr. \\ orldly Wiseman, and Mr. Qreatheart, and tho 
Giant Despair, wid all the rest, are to our apprehension not 
shadows, but beings of flesh and blood; and the plough of 
Despond, Vanity h’air. Doubting Castle, the Valley of Hu- 
milmtii^ and the Enchanted Ground* all so many actual 
scenes <or localities which .we have ns we read before us or 
around u«.* For the moral lessons that are to be got out of the 
parable, it must no dnpbt bo considered in another i^nner; but 
we speak of the delight it yields as a work of imagination 
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That is not inciieased, but impaired, or destroyed, by regarding 
it as an allegory—just as would be the humour of Don Quixote; 
or tbft marvels of me Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, by either 
work beii^ so regarded. In the same manner, whoever would 
enjoy the Fairy Queen as a poem must forget that it is an 
allegory, either single or double, either compound or simple. 
Nor in truth is it even much of a story. Neithertthe personages 
that move in it, nor the adventures thoyeneet with, interest us 
much. For that matter, the most ordinary novel, or a police 
report in a newspaper, may often be much more enteitoining. 
One fortunate consequence of all this is, that the poem scarcely 
loses anything by the design of the author novqr having been 
complefa^, or its completion at least not having come down to 
ns. What we have of it is not injured in any material respect 
by the want of the rest. This Spenser himself no doubt felt 
when'heroriginallygave it to the world in successive portions;— 
and it would not have mattered much although of the six Books 
he had published the three last before the three first. 

These peculiarities—the absence of an interesting story or 
concatenation of incidents, and the want of human character and 
passion in the personages that carry on the story, such as it is— ■ 
are no defoots in the Fairy Queen. On the contrary, the poetry 
is only left thereby so much the purer. Without eallirq; Spenser 
the greatest of all poets, we may still say that his poetry is the 
most poetical of all poetry. Other poets are all of them some¬ 
thing else as well asi poets, and deal in reflection, or reasoning, 
or humour, or wit, almost as largely as in tlie proper product of 
the imaginative faulty; his strains alone, in the Fairj’Queen, 
are poetry, all poetry, and nothing but poetry. It is vision 
uniolled after vision, to the sound of endlessly varying musio. 
The “ shaping spirjt of imagination,” considered apart from moral 
sensibility—from intensity of passion on the one ‘ hand, and 
grandeur, of conception on the other—certainly never was pos¬ 
sessed in the like degree by any other writer; nor has any other 
evjBijed a deeper fading of all forms of the beautiful; nor have 
words ever been made by any other to embody thought with 
more wonderful art. On the one hand invention and fancy in 
the creation or oonoeption of his thoughts; on the other the most 
exquisite sense of beauty, united with a command over all the 
resoiuces of language,! in their vivid and musical expression— 
these are the great distinguishing .cbaracteristios of Spenser’s 
poetry, V^at of passion is in it lies mostly in the "melody of 
the verse; but tihat is ofen thrilling and sqbdning in the highest 
degree. Its moral tone, alsoi- is very captivating: a soul of 
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noUeness, gentle and tender as the spirit of its own chival^, 
modulates every cadence. 

Spenser’s extraordin^ faculty of vision-seeing and pmture- 
drawing can fail to strike none of his readers; but he wul not 
be adequately appreciatedf or enjoyed by tiiose who regard veise 
either as a non-essential or as a veiy subordinate dement of 
poetry. Such^ainds, however, must miss half the charm of all 
poetry. Not only al]» that is purely sensuous in poetry must 
escape them, but likewise all the pleasurable excitement that 
lies m the harmonious accordance of the musical expression with 
the informing idea or feeling, and in the additional force or 
brilliancy that,in such inter-union is communicated by the one 
to the other. All beauty is dependent upon form: other things 
may often enter into tho 1»eantiful, but this is the one thing, that 
«aa never be dispensed with; all other ingredients, as they must 
tie contained by, so must bo controlled by this; and ^8 only 
thing that standing alone may constitute the beautiftil is form or 
outline. Accordingly, whatever addresses itself to or is snited 
to giatify the imagination takes this character: it falls into more 
or less of regularity and mcasuro. Mere passion is of all things 
the most unmeasured and iiTcgular, naturally the most opposed 
of all thin^ to form. But in that state it is wo wholly xuifitted 
for the pii^OBCB of art; before it can become imaginative in any 
artistic sense it must have put off its original meiely volcanic 
charaotor, alid wura itself into something of measure and music. 
Thus all impassioned composition is essei\|iaUy melodious, in a 
higher or lower degree; measured language is the appropriate 
and natural expression of passion or deep feeling operating artis¬ 
tically in writing or speech. The highest and most perfect kind 
of measured language is verse; and passion expressing itself in 
verse is what is properly called pootiy. Take away the veise, 
and in moUt <atses you take away half the poetry, sometimes 
much more. The verse, in truth, is only one of several things 
by the aid pf which the passion seeks to give itself offectrvo 
expression, or by which the thought is endowed with additional 
animation dr beauty; nay, it is only one iugrediont of the musical 
egression of the thought or passion. If the verse may be 
dispensed with, so likewise upon tho same principle may every 
decoration of the sentiment or statement, everything else thcA 
would do more than convey the bare faej. Lot tho expepihent 
be tried, and see how it wjll answer. Take a single instance. 
“ Immediately through the obscurity a great number of flags 
were seen to bo raiso^, all riohly colouredout of these words, 
no doubt, the reader or hearer, might, after some meditation. 
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extract the conception of a very imposing scene. But, althougb' 
they intimate with sufficient exactness and distinctnc^ the same 
literal fact, they are nevertheless the deadest prose compared 
■witt Milton’s glorious words:— 

“ All in a moment through the gloom were seen 
Ten thousand banners rise into the air, ■ 

With orient colours waving.” ' 

And so it would happen in every other case in'which true 
poetry was divested of its musical expression: a part, and it 
might bo the greater part, of its life, beauty, and eifect, would 
always be lost; and it would, in truth, cease to_bo what i8,dis- 
tinctively called poetry or song, of which verso’is as much one 
of t^ necessary constituents as passion or imagination itself. 
Those who dispute this will never be able to prove more tVau 
that the^r own enjoyment of the sensuous part of poetry, whicE 
is really that in wMoh its peculiar character resides, is limited 
or feeble; which it may very well be iu minds otherwise highly 
gifted, and even endowed with considerable imaginative power. 
The feeling of the merely beautiful, houiever, or of beauty unim¬ 
pregnated by something of a moiul spirit or meaning, is not 
likely in such minds to bo very deep or strong. High art, 
therefore, is not their proper region, in any of its departments. 
In poetry they will probably not very gi-eatly admire or enjoy 
either Spenser or Milton—and perhaps would prefer raradise 
Lost in the prose version which Osborne the bookseller in the 
last century got a gentleman of Oxford to execute for the 
use of readers to whom the sense was rather obscured by the 
verse. 

Passing over several of the great passages towards the com¬ 
mencement of the poem—such as the description of Queen 
Lucifera and her Six Counsellors in the Fomth Canto ‘of the First 
Book, that of the visit of the Witch Duessa to Hell in the Fifth, 
and that ‘of the Cave of I)e.spair in the Ninth—^which are pro¬ 
bably more familiarly known to the generality of readers, we 
will take as a specimen of the Fairy Queen the escape of the 
Enchanter Archimage from Bragadocoio and his man 'Trompart, 
and the introduction and description of Belphoebe, in the Third 
Canto of Book Second;— 

Ho stayed not for more bidding, bxit away 
Was sudden vanished out of his sight: 

The northern wind his wings did broad display 
At his command, and rtared him up light. 

From off the earth to take his airy flight. 
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They looked about, but nowhere could espy 
Tract of bis foot; then dead through great affright 
They both nigh were, and each bMe other fly; 

Both fled at enoc, ne ever back returned eye; 

Till that they ooibe unto a forest green. 

In which they shrowd themselves from causeless fear; 
Yet fear them follows still, whereso they been; 

Each trembling leaf and whistling wind they hear 
As ghastly bflg* does greatly them afear; 

Yet both do strive their fearfulness to feign* 

At last they heard a horn, tliat shrilled clear 
Throughout the wood, that echoed again, 

Anc^ mode the forest ring, as it would rive in twain. 

EW through the thick they heard one rudely rush. 
With noise whereof he from his lofty steed 
Down fell to ground, and crept into a hush. 

To hide his cowanl head from dying dreed ; 

But Trompart stoutly stayed, to taken heed 
Of what might hap. Eftsoon there stopped foorth 
A goodly laily clad in hunter’s weed. 

That seemed to, ho a woman of great worth. 

And by her ststlely portaiioe'* born of heavenly birth. 

Her face so fair a.s llesh it seemed not. 

But heavenly jiourtrait of bright angels’ hno, 

Clear as the sky, withouten blame or blot, 

{Through gooilly mixture of complexions due ; 

And in her clus-ks the vermeil red did shew 
Like roses in a bed of lillit>s shed, • 

The which ambrosial odours from them threw. 

And mixers’ sense with double pleasure fed. 

Able 1.1 heal the sick, and to revive the dead. 

In her fair eyes two living lamps did flame, 

^iudled alKive at the heavenly Maker’s Ijght, 

And darted tiory lieams out of the same. 

So passing persaut and so wondrous bright 
That quite bon'avcd the rash beholder’s sight: 

In them the blinded god his lustful fire 
"To kindle oft assayed, hut had no might; 

For with dread majesty and awful ire 

She broke his wanton darts, and quenched base desire. 

Her ivory forehead, full of hountv brave, 

Like a b(oad table did itself dispread 
For Love his lofty triumphs to engrave. 

And write the hattks of Ids great godhead ; 
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All good and hononr might therein be read, 
h'oT there their dwelling was; and, when she Spake, 

Sweet words like dropping honey she did shed. 

And trvixt the pearls and robins' softly brake 
A silver sound, that heavenly music seemed to mi&e. 

Upon her eyelids many graces sate, 

Under the shadow of her even brows. 

Working belgardes* and amorous retrate ;• 

And every one her witli a grace endows. 

And every one with meekness to her bows: 

Bo glorious mirror of celestial grace, 

And sovereign moniment of mortal vows, 

How shall frail pen desorive* her heavenly face, 

For fear through want of skill her beauty to disgrace 7 

So fair, and thousand thousand times more fair, 

She seemed, when she presented was to sight; 

. And was yclad, for heat of scorching air, 

AU in a silken camus* lilly white, 

Itorflcd* ujion witli many a folded plight,' 

Which all above besprinkled was roroughont 
With golden aiperriets, that glistenrri bright. 

Like twinkling stare; and all the smrt about 
Was hemmed with golden fringe. 

Below her ham her weed* did somewhat train 
And her straight legs most bravely were omhailed“ 

In gilden" buskins of costly oordwain,'* 

All barred with golden bends, which were entailed'* 

With curiouf an ticks,'* and full fiiir anmailed ;■* 

Before they fastened were under her knee 
In a rich jewel, and therein entrailed'® 

The ends of all the knots, that none might see 
How they withm tlieir foldings close enwrap^wd lie. 

Like tw(j fair marble pillars they were seen, 

Which do the temple of the gods support, 

Whom all the people deck witli girlonds*' green, 

“And honour in their festival resort; 

Those same with stately grace and princely port 
She taught to tread, w'ben she herself would grace*, 

But with the woody nymphs when she did sjKirt, 

Or when the flying libhard” she did chase, 

She could them nimbly move, and after fly apace, 

J ^bies. * BeantFful looks. . _ f Aspect _ _ ® Describe, 
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And in her hand a sharp hoar-spear she held. 

And at her hack a how and quiver gay 

Stuffed with steci-headed darts, wherewith she quelled 

The salvage beasts in her victorious play, * 

Knit with a golden baldric, which forelay 

Athwart her snowj' breast, and did divide 

Her dainty paps j which, like young fruit in May, 

KorP little, gan to swell, and, being tied, 

Through herihin weed their places only signified. 

Her yellow locks, cris|ied like golden wire, 

About her shoulders weren loosely shod. 

And, when the wind amongst them did inspire, 

They waved like a jienon wide dispread. 

And low Iwhind her back were scattered; 

And, whether art it were or heedless hap, 

As through the flowering forest rash she fled, 

In her nide hairs sweet flowers themselves did lap. 

And flourishing fresh leaves and blossoms did enwrap. 

Such as Diana, by the sandy shore 
Of swift Durolas, or on Cyntlitis green, 

WTiere all the aymphs have her unwares forlorc,* 
Wandereth alone, with bow and arrows keen, 

To seek licr game; or as that famous queen 
Of Amazons, wliom Pyn’hus did desfro)’. 

The (lay that first of I’riam she was seen 
f)id show herself in great triumphant joy, 

To succour the weak state of sad afflicted Troy. 


Otukr Euzabcthas PoKTRy. 

In the six (jr seven years from 1690 to 1590, -what a world of 
wealth had thus been added to our poetry'by Spenser alone! 
what a different thing from w'hat it was before had the English 
language been made by his writings to natives, to foreigners, to 
all posterity 1 But England was now a land of song, and the 
busiest ami most productive age of our poetical literature had 
fairly oommonoed. What aro commonly called the minor poets 
of the Elizabethan ago aro to be counted by hundreds, and few 
of them are altogether without merit. If they have nothing 
else, the least gif^ of them have at least something of the fresh¬ 
ness and airiness of that balmy mom,*some tones caught from 
their gieeter oontemporarifes, some echoes of the spirit of music 
that then filled the ^universal air. For the most part the minor 

• ■ Potsafeen. 
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El jubethan poetry is remarkable for ingemiitj, and elaboration, 
aften carried to length of quaintness, both in the thought 
a&d,4ie expression-j but, if there be more in it of art than of 
nature, the art is still that of a high school, and always Consists 
in something more than the mere disguising of prose in the dress 
poetry. If it is sometimes unnatui-al, it is at least very seldom 
simply insipid, like much of the well-sounding'verse of more 
recent eras. The -writers are always in •earnest, whether -with 
their nature or their art; they never write from no impulse, and 
■with no object except (hat of stringing cummunplaces into rWme 
or rhythm; ovon -when it is most absurd, what they produce is 
etiU fanciful, or at the least fiintastical. 'nie breath of some 
sort of life or other is almost always in it. The poorest of it is 
distinguished from prose by something more than the mere 
sound. 


WAKXiau 

The three authors of the poems of most pretension, -with the 
exception of the Fairy Queen, tliat appeared during the period 
sow under review, are W'anior, Drayton, and Diiniol. William 
^Val•no^ is supposed to have been born about the year 1558; he 
died in 1609. He ha» told us himself (in his Eleventh Book, 
chapter 62), that his birthplace was London, and that his father 
■was one of those whp sailed with (.'haneellor to Muscovy, in 
1555: this, he says, was before ho himself was Iwm. WameFs 
own profession was the not particularly poetical one of an attor¬ 
ney of the Common Pleas. According to Anthony "Wood, who 
m&es him to have been a Warwickshire man, lie had before 
1586 -written several pieces of verse, “ whereby his name was 
cried up among the minor poetsbut this is probably a mistake; 
none of this early poetiy' imputed to Wamor is now kno-wn to 
exist; and in the Preface to bis Albion’s England, he seems to 
intimate that that was his first perforniauoe in verso. Ip the Dedi¬ 
cation to his poem he explains the meaning of tlio title, which is 
not very obvjous : “ This our whole island,” lie observes, “ an¬ 
ciently called Britain, but more anciently Albion, presently 
containing two kingdoms, England and Scotland, is cause (right 
bonoarablo) that, to d^tinguish the former, whose only occur- 
rents [Scourrenoes] 1 abridge from our history, I entitle this my 
book Albion’s England.” Albion’s England first appeared, in 
thirteen Books, in 1586; and w-as reprinted in 1689, in 1592, 
in 1596, in 1597, and in 1602. In 1606 the autlior added a 
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Contiimawee, or continuation, in three Books; and the whole 
work was repuhlished (without, however, the last three Books 
having been actually reprinted) in 1612. In this last e^it^on 
it is described on ^e title-page as “ now revised, and newly 
enlarged [by the author]* a little Iwfore his death.” It thus 
appears that, so long as its popularity lasted, Albion's England 
was one of the ^ost popular long prxims ever written. But that 
w'as only for about twejity years: although the early portion of 
it had in leeS than that time gone through half a dozen editions, 
the Continuation, published in 1606, sold so indifferently that 
enough of the impression still remained to complete tlio book 
when the whole was republished in 1612, and after tliat no other 
editmn was ever called for, till the poem was reprinted in 
Clialmers’s collection in 1810. ITie entire neglect into which 
__^BOon fell, from the height of celebrity and popular favour, 
probably brought about by vaiious causes. Warpeit ac¬ 
cording to Anthony Wood, was rsuiked by his contemporaries 
on a level with Spenser, and they were called the Homer and 
Virgil of their ago. If ho and Spenser were ever equally 
admired, it must Imve been by very different classes of readers. 
Albion’s England is undoubtedly a work of very re marka ble 
talent of its kind. It is in form a history' of England, or SoBChem 
Britain, fibm the Deluge to the reign of James I., but may fairly 
bo said to be, as the title-page of tho last edition describes it, 
“ not barreD in variety of inventive intermixtures.” Or, to use 
tho author’s own words in his I’refaee, he cc^rtainly, as he hopes, 
has no great occasion to fear that he has grossly failed “ in verity, 
brevity, invention, and variety, profitable, jiathetical, pithy, and 
pleasant.” In dot, it is one of the liveliest and most amusing 
poems over written. Every striking event or legend that the 
old chronicles afford is seized hold of, and related always clearly, 
often with yery considerable spirit and animation. But it is far 
from being a mere compilation ; scjveral of the narr<i1iv«s are not 
to be found anywhere else, and a largo proportion of th’o matter 
is Warner’s own, in every sense of the woirL In this, .as well 
as in other fespects, it has greatly tho .advantage over tho Min-or 
for Magistrates, as a rival ’ to which work it was perhaps origi¬ 
nally produced, and with the popularity of which it could 
scarcely fail considerably to interl'erc. Though a long poem 
(not much under 1(1,000 verses), it is stilly much loss ponderbus 
work than the Mirror, absolutely as well as specifically. Its 
variety, though not obtained by any very artificial method, is 
infinite: not only are ^ho stories it selects, unlike those in tho 
Mirror, generally of a merry ca§t,i and much more briefly and 
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eniartiy told, 'bnt the ntader is never kept long eyen on the same 
t&ck or grotfnd; all subjects, all departments of human knbw- 
le<^ or speonlation, from theology down to common arithmetic, 
are intermixed, or rather interlaced, with the histories and 
legends in the most extmordinaiy manner. The verse is the 
favourite fourteen-syllable line of that age, the same in reality 
with that which has in modem times been cuijimuniy divided 
into two linos, the first of eight, the secc^id of six ^llables, and 
which in that form is still most generally used for short compo¬ 
sitions inverse, more especially for those of a narrative or other¬ 
wise popular character. IV hat Warner was chiefly admired for 
in his own day was his style. Meres in his^VVit’s Treasury 
meutions him as one of those by whom the English tongue in 
that age had been “ mightily enriched, and gorgeously .invested 
in rare ornaments and resplendent habiliments.” Andw^^ 
fluency combined with precision and oeonomiy of diction, 
Warner is probably unrivalled among the writers of English 
verse. We do not know whether his professional studies and 
habits may have contributed to give this character to his style; 
but, if the poetry of attorneys be apt to take this curt, direct, 
lucid, and at the same time flowing shape, it is a pity that we 
had liot a little more of it. His command of the vulgar tongue, 
in particular, is wonderful. This indeed is perhaps his most 
remarkable poetical characteristic; and the tone which was 
thus given to his poem (being no doubt that of his own mind) 
may be conjectured to have been in great part the source both of 
its iminenso popularity for a time, and of the neglect and oblivion 
into which it was afterwwds allowed to drop. Isevcrtheless, 
the poem, as wc have said', has verj' remarkable merit in some 
respects, and many passages, or rather portions of passages, in it 
may still be read with pleasure. It is also in tbo highest degree 
enrions both as a repository of our old language, and for many 
notices of. the manners and custoifls of onr ancestors which ai-e 
Boattered up and down in it. All that is commonly known of 
Warner is from the story of Argentile and Curan, which has 
been reprinted from his Fourth Book by Mrs. Cooper in The 
Muses’ Library (1738), and by Percy in bis Reliqnos, and fliat 
of The Patient Countess, which Percy has also given from bis 
Eighth Book. 

The following passage from the I’hird Book, being the con¬ 
clusion of the 17th Chapter, is a, specimen of Warner’s very 
neatest style of narration.—llo has related Ceesar’s vietory over 
the Britons, which he says was won with jiifficmlty, the conquest 
of the country having be(^, only accomplished through the 
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Bubmission of that “ tiaitoroas knight,• the Earl of London," 
whose disloyal example ia yielding hie charge and ciiy to the foe 
was followed by the other cities; and then he winds up tbits;— 

But he, that won in every war, at Rome in civil rohe 
Was stahhed to death : no ceitainty is underneath this globe; 

The good are envied of the bad, and glory finds disdain. 

And people are in constancy as April is in rain; 

Whereof, amidst our seriop {len, this fahle entertain :— 

An Ass, ai; Old Man, and a Boy did through the city pass; 

Anii, whilst the wanton Boy did ride, the* Old Man led the Ass. 

See yonder doting fool, said folk, that crawlcth scarce for age, 

Doth set the boy uiKin his ass, and makes himself his jiage. 

Anon the blamed Ihiy alights, and lets the Old Man ride, 

And, as the Old Man did before, the Boy the Ass did guide. * 

But, irasaiug so, the people then did much the Old Man blame, 

him, CImrl, tliy limbs be tough; let ride tlio boy, for shame. 
Tn^iult thus found, both Man and Boy did back the ass and ri(b; 

Then tlial the ass was ovor-chivrged each man that met them cried. 

Kow both alight and go on foot, and lead the empty beast; 

But then tlic jicople laugh, and say tliat one might ride at least. 

The Old Man, seeing by no ways he conld llie jieoplc jJease, 

Not blameless then, did drive the ass and drown him in Die seas. 

Thus, whilst we he, it will not be that any' ploaseth all; 

Else had lieen wanting, worthily, the noble Catsir’s fall. 

The end of liiehaid the Tliird, in the Sixth Book (Chapter 
is given with mucti sphit:— 

Now Richard heard that' Riclimond was assisted, and on shore. 

And like nnkonnelea Cerlvius the crooked tyrant swore. 

And all complexions act at once confusedly in liim; 

He stndieth, striketh, rnn-ats, entreats, and looketh mildly grim; 
Mistrustfully he trustetn, and he dreadingly doth * dare. 

And forty yiissions in a titcc in him consort and square. 

But w'hen, by his convented force, his foes increased more, 

He hastened lihttlc, finding liis oorrival apt therefore. 

When Richmond orderly in all had battailed his aid, 

Enringed by his coinpliocs, their cliecrful loader said :— 

Now is the time and place, sweet friends, and wo the persons he 
That must give England breath, or else imbreathe for her must we. 

No tyranny is tabled, and no tyrant was indeed. 

Worse tlian our foe, whose works will act my words if weB he speed. 

For ills “ to ills suiicrlativo are easily enticetl. 

But entertain amendment as the Geigesitcs did Christ. 

1 In the printeii copy ** a.” The edition before us, that of 1612, abounda' 
with typognqJiical errata. 

» There can be no question that this is the true word, which is mirorinted 
“ did ” in the edition hmure iis. * Misprinted “ill." 

R 
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Be jralioDt then; be biddeth lo that would not be outbid 
For courage, yet shall honour him, though base, that better did. 

I am mht heir Lancastrian, he in York’s destroyed right 
Usufp^l but, though atheris ours,* for neither claim I fight, 

But for our country’s long-lacked weal, for England’s peace, 1 wars 
Wheiein He speed us, unto whom 1 all events re&r. 

Meanwhile had furious Bichaid set his armies in array, 

And lien, with looks even like himself this or the like dW say 
Why, lads ? shall yonder Welshman, with his sljri^lors, pvermatch ? 
Uisdidn ye not such rivals, and defer ye their dis]^tch ? 

Shall Tudor from Plantagcnet the crown by craking snatch? 

Show Bichard’s veiy thoughts (he touched the diadem he wore) 
lie metal of this metal: then bdieve 1 love it more 
Than that for other law than life to supersede my claim; • 

And lesser must not be his plea that counterpleads the same. 

The weapons overtook his words, and blows they bravely change, 

When like a Uon, thirsting blood, did moody Bichaid range. 

And fhadri large slaughters where he went, till Bicluuond he espied. 

Whom ringling, after doubtful swords, the valorous tyrant died. 

There are occasionally touches of tme pathos in Warner, and 
one gi-eat merit which he has is, that his love of broviW gene¬ 
rally prevents him from spoiling any stroke of this kind by mnl- 
tiplyi» 3 S words and images with the view of heightening the 
effect, as many of his contemporaries are prone to, do. His 
picture of Fair Bosamond in the hands of Queen Eleanor is very 
touching 

Fair Bosamund, surprised thus ere thus she did expect. 

Fell on her humble knots, and did her fearful hands erect: 

She blushed out beauty, whilst the tears did wash her pleasing face. 

And begged pardon, meriting no less of common grace. , 

So far, foisootb, as in me lay, 1 did, quoth she, withstand; 

But what may not so great a king by means or force command? 

And dar’st tbouf minion, quoth the Queen, thus article to me ? 

' . . . . . »•. 

With that she daslied her on the Ups, so dyed double red: 

!&rd was the heart that gave the blow; soft were those lips that bled. 
Then forced she her to swallow down, prepared for that intent, 

A poisoned potion. 


Daniel. 

Tbe great work of ^muel Daniel, who wtw bom at Taunton, 
in Sfeersetshire, in 1662, and died in 1619, is his Civil Wars 
between the Two Houses of Lancaster and York, in eight Books, 

' ' We owe to an ingenious fiiend this happy en.eodatiou of the " through 
cithers oun ” of the old copies, 9 . 
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the first four published itt 1595, the fifth in 1599, the sixth in 
1602, the two last in 1609 j the preceding Books beingr dwa^’s, 
we believe, republished along with the new edition. He' is also 
the author of various minor poetical productions, of which the 
principal are a collection of fifty-seven Sonnets entitled Delia, 
his Musophiltts,,containing a General Defence of Learning, some 
short epistles, and seve^l tragedies and court masques. And he 
wrote, besides, in prose, a History of Dngland, from the Conquest 
to the end of the reign of Edward Ill., as well as a Defence of 
Bhyme. Very opposite judgments have been passed upon Daniel. 
Ben Jonson, in his conversations wth Drummond, declared him 
to bS no poetDrummond, on the contrary, pronounces him 
“ for sweetness of rhyming second to none.” His style, both in 
nro sg a nd verse, has a remarkably modern air: if it were weq^ed 
of 4iTbw obsolete expressions, it would scarcely seem’ more 
antique than that of Waller, which is the most modem of tho 
seventeenth aentury. Bishop Kcnnct, who has republished 
Daniel’s History, after telling us that tho author had a place at 
Court in the reign of King James 1., being groom of the privy 
chambers to the Queen, observes, that he “ seems to hawa^jjlfen 
all the refinement a court could give him j” and probably the 
absence of pedantry in his style, and its easy and natural flow, 
are to be traced in great part to the circumstance of his having 
been a man ef the -world. His verse, too. always careful and 
exact, is in many piissagos more than smoot^; even in his dra¬ 
matic writings (which, liaving nothing dramatic about them 
except the form, have been held in very small estimation) it is 
freqututly mnskal and sweet, though always artificial. The 
highest quality of his poetry is a tone of quiet, pensive reflection 
in which he is fond of indulging, and which often jises to dignity 
and eloquence, and has at times even something of depth and 
originality. Daniel’s was the not uncommon fate of an attendant 
upon courts and the great: he is believed to have experienced" 
some neglect from his royal patrons in his latter days, or at least 
I to have been'made jealous by Ben Jonson being employed to 
famish part of the poetry for me court entertainments, the supply 
of which he used to have all to himself; upon which he retired 
to a life of quiet and contemplation in tho country. It sounds 
strange in the present ds-J" to ^0 told that Jhis favourite retjeal 
from the gaiety and bustle of London was a house which he 
rented in Old Street, St Luke’s. In his gardens here, we axe 
informed by tho writer of tlie Life prefixed to his collected poems, 
he would often indulgq in entire suytu^e for many months, or at 
most receive the visits of only a few select friends. It is said to 
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n«v6 lieen here that he composed most of his drsimatic pieces. 
Towards the end of his life ho retired to a farm which he had at 
Beckington, near Philip’s Norton, in Somersetshire, and his 
death place there. “ Ho was nrarried,” says the editor of 
his works, “ but whether to the person he m often colebraios 
under the name of Delia, is uncertain.” Fuller, ip his Worthies, 
tolls us that his wife’s name was Jnstina.„ They had no children. 
Daniel is said to have been ^pointed to the honorary post of 
Poet Laureate after the death of Spenser. 

Tn his nanutive poetry, Daniel is in general wire-drawn, Jiat, 
and feeble. He ha.s no passion, and very little descriptive power. 
His Civil Wars has certainly as little of martial animation in it 
as any poem in the language. 'Plu'ro is abundance, indeed, of 
“ the tranquil mindbut of ” the plumed troops,” and tluLjjaat 
of “ the pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war,” IKiier 
seems, in composing this work (wo had nearly written in this 
composing work) to have taken as complete a foi'ewell os Othello 
himself. It is mostly a tissue of long-windod disquisition and 
cold and languid declaiuation, and has altogether more of the 
quqb'ti"® of a good opiate than of a good poem. Wo will there¬ 
fore take the few extracts for which we can make room from 
some of his other productions, whore his vein of rofleoiion is more 
in place, and also better in itself His Musophilns is perhaps 
upon the whole his finest piece. The poem, which>is in the form 
of a dialogue between Philocosmus (a lover of the world) and 
Musophilus (a lover of the Muse), eommences thus:— 

rhiheosmus. 

Fond man, Musophilus, that thus dost spend 
In an ungaiiiful art thy dearest days, 

Tiring thy wits, and toiling to no end 
But to attain that idle smoke of praise! 

Now, when this busy world caimot attend 
The untimely music of neglected lays. 

Other delights tliau these, otlier desires, 

Tins wiser profit-seeking age requires. 

Mmoph3u$, 

Friend Philocosmus, I confess indeed 
I love this sacred art thou set’si so light: 

And, though it never stand my life instead. 

It is euou^ it gives myself delight. 

The whilst my unafllioted mind doth feed 
On no unholy thoughts for benefit. 

Be it that my nnsdsscnable song 
Come out of time, tliat fimtt is in the time; 
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' And I must not do virtue so much w'nmg 
As lore lier aught the worse for others’ crime; 

And yet I find some blessed spirits among 
That cherish me, and like and grace my rhyme. 

A gain that' I do more in soul esteem 
Than ail the gain of dost the world doth crave; 

And,,if I may attain but to redeem 
My name from dissolution and the grave, 

1 shall hare ddne enough ; and better deem 
To liave lived to be than to have died to have. 

Short-breathed mortality would yet extend 
That sjan of life so far forth as it may, 

And fob her fate; seek to iK^niile her end 
Of si imo few lingering days of after-stay; 

That all this Little All might not descend 
Into the dark an universal itrey; 

And give our labours yet this ]x)or delight 
That, when our days do end, they are not dcoe. 

And, though we die, we shall not perish quite. 

But live two lives where others have but one. 

Afterwards Musophilus replies very finely to an objection of 
Fhilocosmus to tlio cultivation of jxietiy, from the smalfe-anber 
of tiiose wjio really cared for it;— 

And for the few tliat only lend their ear. 

That few is all the world; which with a few 
Bo ever live, and move, and work, and stir. 

This is the heart doth feel, and only kliow; 

The ivst, of all that only iKulics hear, 

KoU ti;i and down,*and fill up but the row; 

And sen'c as others’ memliers, not their own, 

The instruments of those that do direct. 

I’jfen, what disgrace is tliis, not to Ix'. kuowti 
To thos(i know not to give themselves resjxict? 

And, thoiigli they sd'cll, wntli iwmp of folly blown, . 

They live uiigraced, and die but in neglect. 

And, for my Tsirt, if only one allow 
'The care my lalxuiring spirits take in thi% 

He is to me a theatre lai-gc enow. 

And his applause only suflicient is; 

All my respect is bent but to bis brow; 

That is m^aall, and all I am is his. • 


' Erroneously printed in the oditiun before us (2 vols. 12mo. 1718' "Again 
that.” 
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And, if some worthy sjnrits be pleased too, 

It shall more comfort breed, bat not mote will. 

But what if none ? It cannot yet undo 
The love I bear unto this holy skill: 

This is the thing that I was tom to do; 

This is my scene; this part muA 1 MGl. 

It is in another poem, his Epistle to the Lady Margaret 
Countess of Cumberland (mother of Lady Anne^ Clifford, after¬ 
wards Countess of Pembroke, Dorset, and* Montgomery, to whom 
Daniel had been tutor}, that we have the stanza ending with the 
striking exclamation— 

—— Unless above hhnself he can , 

Erect himself, how poor s thing is man 1 


Dbaytos. 

Michael Drayton, who is computed to have been bom in 1563, 
and who died in 1631, is one of the most voluminous of our'old 
poets; being the autW, besides many minor compositions, of 
three^orks of groat length:—his Barons’ Wars (on the subject 
of the civil wars of the reign of Edward II.), originaUy entitled 
Mortimeriados, under which name it was publish^ in 1596; bis 
England’s Heroical Epistles, 1598; and his Polyolhion, the first 
eighteen Books of which appeared in 1612, and the whole, con¬ 
sisting of thirty Boohs, and extending to as many thousand lines, 
in. 1622. This last is the work on -prluch his fame principally 
rests. It is a most elaborate and minute topographical descrip¬ 
tion of England, written in Alexandrine rhymes; and is a very 
remarkable work for the varied learning it displays, as well as 
for its poetic merits. The genius of Drayton is neither very ima¬ 
ginative nor very pathetic; but he is an agreeable and weighty 
writer, with an araent, if not a highly creative, fancy. IVom 
the height to which he occasionally ascends, as well as from his 
power of keeping longer on the wing, he must be ranked, os he 
always has been, much before both Warner and Daniel. He has 
greariy more elevation than the former, and more true poetic life 
than the latter. The following is fixim the commencement of 
the Thirteenth Book, or Song, of the Polyolbion, the suWoot of 
wlfie>. is the County Warwick, of which'Drayton, as he here 
tells ns, was a native;— 

l^n the mid-lands now the indnstrions muse doth fell; 

That shire which we the ^esrt of Englanil well may caU, 
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At she herself extends (the midst which is deemed) 

Betwixt 8t. Michael’s Mount and Berwick bordering Tweed, 
Brave Warwick, that abroad so long advanced her Bear, 

By her illustrious Earls renowned every where; 

Above her neighbouripg shins which always bore her head. 

My native country, then, which so brave spirits hast bred. 
If there be virtues yet remaining in thy earth. 

Or any gbod of thine thou bred’st into my birth, 

Accent it as tbineaown, whilst now 1 sing of thee. 

Of all thy later brood Uie nnworthiest though 1 be. 

When Phoebus lifts his head out of the water’s ’ wave, 

No sooner doth the earth her flowery bosom brave. 

At such time as the year brings on the pleasant spring 
But Hunt’s up to the mom the feathered sylvans sing j 
And, in the lower grove as on the riung know!. 

Upon the highest spray of every mounting pole 
These quiristers are perched, mtb many a sfieckled breast; 
Tlion from her burnished gate the goodly glittering East 
Gilds every mountain-to]), which late the humorous night 
Besjiaugled had with piearl, to please the morning’s sight; 

Oa which the mirthful quires, with their clear open throats. 
Unto the joyful mom so strain their warbling notes 
That hills and valleys ring, and even the echoing air 
Se^ms all composed of sounds about them every where. 

The throstle with shrill sharps, as purjiosely be song 
To awake the lustlcss sun, or chiding that so long 
He in coming forth that should tiie thickets thrill; 

The wooscl near at hand; that hath a golden hill. 

As nature him liad marked of purtK3se t’ I8t us see 
That from all other birds his tunes should different he : 

For with shsir vocal sounds they sing to pleasant May ; 
Upon his dulcet pipe the merle doth only play. 

When in the lower brake the nightingale hard by 
In such lamenting strains the joyful hours dot};i ply 
As tllough the other birds she to her tunoe would draw 
And, but that Nature, by her all-constraining law. 

Each bird to her own kind this season doth invite, 

They else, alone to hear that charmer of the night 
(T’he more to use their cars) their voices sure would spare. 
That modulefh her notes so. admirably rare 
As man to set in parts at first had learned of her. 

To Philomel the next the linnet we prefer; 

And by that warbling the bird woodlark place we then. 

The rM-sparraw, the nope, the redbreast, and the wrro; 

The yellow-pate, which, though she hurt the blooming tree,* 
Tet scarce bath any biid a finer pipe than she. 


* Or, perhaps, J* watery.” Th^ ccAuuon text gives •* winter s," 
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And, of tlieso chanting fowls, the goldfinch not hehindi 
lliat hatli so many sorts descendii^ from her kind. 

Che tydy, for her notes as delicate as they; 

The laughing hecco; then, the counterfeiting jay. 

The softer with the shrill, somwhid opiong the leaves, 

Some in the tailor trees, some in the lower greaves. 

Thus sing away the mom, until the mounting sun 
Through thick exhaled fugs his goldeu head hath n.n. 

And through the twisted tops of our close.covert creeps 
To kiss the gentle shade, this while that sweetly slce;^. 

We will add a short specimen of Drayton’s lighter style from 
his Nymphidia—the account of tlie equipage of tlie Queen of 
the Fairies, when she sot out to visit her lover Pigwiggou. d?ho 
reader may compare it with Mercutio’s description in ^meo and 
Juliet:— 

Her chariot ready straight is made j 
Kach tiling therein is fitting laid. 

That she by nothing might lie staywl, 

For nought must be her letting; 

Four nimble guests the horses were, 

Their harnesses of gossamer. 

Fly Oranion, iicr charioteer. 

Upon the coach-ljox getting. 

Her chariot of a snail’s fine shell. 

Which for the colours did excel. 

The fair Queen Mah becoming well. 

So lively was the limning; 

The seat me soft wool of the hee. 

The cover (gallantly to see) 

The wing of a pied butterflee; 

I trow ’twas simple trimming. 

The wheels composed of cricket’s hones, 

And t'aiiilily made fur th(! nonce; 

For fear of rattling on the stomw 
With thistle down they shod it; 

For all her maidens much did fear 

If Oboron had chanced to hear 

That Mah his queen sdiould have been there. 

He would not have abode it. 

She mounts her chariot with a trice. 

Nor would she stay for no advice 
Until her maids, that were so nice, 

To wait oh her were fitted; 

But ran herself away alone; 

Which when they beard, there was not one 
But liasted after to he gone. 

As she had been fJsp'ittcd. 
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Hqi, and Mop, and Brab so clear, 

Pip and Trip, and Skip, that were 
To Mab their aovereign sci dear. 

Her special maids of honour; 

Fib, and Tib, and Pink, and I’in, 

Tic^ and Quid?, and Jill, and Jin, 

Tit, and Nit, and Wap, and Win, 
dlhc train that wail upon her. 

, Upon a grasshopper they pot, 

Add, what with amble and with trot, 

For hedge nor ditch they spared not. 

But after her they hie them : 

A cobweb over them they throw. 

To shield the wind if it should blow; 

Themselves they wisely could bestow 
Lest any should espy them. 


JosKi'ii Hall. 

Joseph Hall was bom in 1574, and was successively bishop 
of Exeter and Norwich, from the latter of which sees having 
been expelled by the Long Parliament, he died, after nrotracted 
sufferings from imprisonment and poverty, in 16611. Han-9egati 
bis careeF of authorship l>y tho publication of Three Books of 
Satires, in 1597, while ho was a student at Cambridge, and only 
in his twoftty-third year. A continuation followed the next 
year under the title of Virgidemianim the Three last Books; 
and tho whole were aftcrwai-ds republished together, as Virgi- 
deuiianim Six Books; that is, six books of bundles of rods. 
“These satires,” says Warton, who has given an elaborate 
analysis of them, “ are marked with a classical precision to which 
English poetry had yet early attained. They are replete with 
animation *of stylo and sentiment. . . . ThS characters are 
delineated in strong and lively colouring, and their discrimina¬ 
tions arc touched with tho masterly traces of genuinfl humour. 
Tho versification is equally oneigotic ond elegant, and tho fabric 
of the ooqplcts approaches to the modern standard.”* Hall’s 
Satires have been repeatedly reprinted in modem times. 


Syi,vkster. 

One of. the most popular poets of this date was Joshua Syl¬ 
vester, the translator of The Divine AVeeks and Works, and 

* &st. of Eng._^Poyt. hr. 338. 
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other prodtiotioM, of the French Jtoet Du Bartae. Sylvester has 
thfe honour of being supposed to have been one of the early 
favourites of Milton. In one of his publications he styles him¬ 
self a'Merchant-Adventurer, and he seems to have belonged to 
the Puritan party, which may have had some share in influencing 
Milton’s regard. His translation of Du Bartas was first published 
in 1606; and the seventh edition (beyond 'ybich-we believe, its 
populari|y did not carry it) appeared in 1641. Nothing can be 
more uninspired than the general run of Joshua’s vfirse, or more 
&nta8tic and absurd than the greater number of its more ambi¬ 
tious passages; for he had no taste or judgment, and, provided 
the stream of sound and the jingle of the rhyme were kept^ up, 
all was right in his notion. His poetry consists cBiefly of transla¬ 
tions from the French; but he is also the author of some original 
pieces, the title of one of which, a courtly offering fromjjbfi 
' poetical Puritan to the prejudices of King James, may be quoted 
as a lively specimen of his style and genius:—“ Tobacco battered, 
and the pipes shattered, about their ears that idly idolize so base 
and barterous a weed, or at leastwise overlove so loathsome a 
vanity, by a volley of holy shot thundered from Mount Helicon.”* 
But, with all hie general flatness and frequent absurdity, Syl- 
vesterttSs an uncommon flow of harmonious words at times, and 
occasionally even some fine lines and felicitous expressions. His 
contemporaries called him the “ Silver-tongued Sj’lvestor,” for 
what'they considered the sweetness of his versification—and 
some of his best passages jiistify the title. Indeed, even when 
the substance of wh«ft he writes approaches nearest to non^nse, 
the sound is often very graceful, soothing the ear with something 
like the swing and ring of Dryden’s heroics. • The commence¬ 
ment of the following passage from his translation of Du Bartas 
may remind the reader of Milton’s “ Hail, holy light 1 offspring 
of heaven first-bdm — • 

All hail, pure lamp, hri^t, saored, and excelling; 

* Sorrow and care, darkness and dread repelling; 

Thou world’s great tajier, wicked men’s just tenor, 

Mother of tram, true beauty’s only minor, 

God’s eldest daughter; 0! how thou art full 
Of grace and go^nessl 01 how beautiful] 

• a • • • • 

But yet, hecanse all pleasures wax unpleasant 
K without pailise we atill possess them present. 

And none can right discern the sweets of peace 
That have sot felt war’s irksome bitterness. 


* Svci If ad. 161S. 
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And swans seem 'v^iier if swart crows be by 
(For contraries each other best descryh 
The All’s architect alternately decreed 
That Nmht the Day, the Day should Kight succeed. 

The Night, to temper Day’s exceeding drought. 
Moistens our air,%nd makes our earth to sprout: 
The Night is she that ail our travails eases, 

BuiiieR our cares, and all our grieis appeases: 

The Night is^she that, with her sable wing 
In gloomy darkness hushing every thing, 

Through all the world dumb silence doth distil, 

And wearied bones with quiet sleep doth fill. 

Sweet Night 1 without thee, without thee, alas I 
Our- life were loatlisome, even a hel4 to pass; 

Fur outward pains and inward passions still, 

With thousand deaths, would soul and body thrilL 
0 Night, thou puUest the proud masque away 
Wherewith vain actors, in this world s great play. 
By day disguise them. For no difference 
Night makes between the peasant and the prince, 
The poor and rich, the prisoner and the judge, 

The ibul and fair, the master and the drudge. 

The fool and wise. Barbarian and the Greek; 

For Night's black mantle covers all alike. 


Chapman’s Homeb, 

George Chapman was bom at Ilitchifig Hill, in the county 
of Hertford, in 1557, and lived till 1634. Besides his plays, 
■which will bd afterwards noticed, he is the author of several 
original poetical pieces; but he is best and most favourably 
known by his versions of the Iliad and the Odyssey. “ He 
would have made a gre.at epic poet,” CharldSs Lamb has said, 
in his Specimens of the Engli^ Dramatic Poets, turning to 
these works after lutving oharaotorized bis dramas, “if, indeed, 
he has not abundantly shown himself to be end; for his Homer 
is not so properly a translation as the stories of Achilles 
and Ulysses re-written. The earnestness and passion which 
he has put into every part of these poems would be incredible 
to a reader of mere modem translations. His almost Greek zeal 
for the honour of his heroes is only paralleled by that fierce 
spirit of Hebrew bigotry with which Milton, as if ^rsonating 
one of the zealots of the old law, clothed himself when he sat 
down to paint the acta of Samson a^inst the nnairoamoised. 
^e great obstacle to” Chapman’s t/anslationB being read is their , 
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uiicoiu|TieTab]A quaintness. He pours out in the same breath the 
inosit just and natural, and the most violent and forced expres¬ 
sions. Beseems to grasp whatever words come first to hand 
dnrifig*the impetus of inspiration, as if all other must ^ inade¬ 
quate to the divine meaning. But passion (the _all_ in all in 
poetry) is everywhere present, raising the low, dignifying the 
mean, and putting sense into the absurd. He makes his readers 
glow, weep, tremble, take any affection which he pleases, be 
uiov^ by words or in spite of them, be disgusted and overcome 
that disgust” Chapman’s ITomer is, in some respects, not un¬ 
worthy of this enthusiastic tribute. Few writers have been 
more copiously inspired with the genuine frenzy of poeriy. 
With more jud^ent and more caro he might have given to liis 
native lar^uage, in his veiuion of the Iliad, one of the very 
greatest of the poetical works it possesses. In spite, how^r, 
dr a hniTy and impetuosity which betray him into manymia- 
tvanslations, and, on the whole, have the effect perhaps of 
giving a somewhat too tumultuous and stoiiny representation of 
tho Homeric poetry, the English into which Chapman transfuses • 
the meaning of the mighty ancient is often sinmlarly and deli¬ 
cately beautiful. He is the author of nearly all the happiest of 
the. Cu.Lp’o&ud epithets which Pope has adopted, and of many 
others equally musical and expressive. “ Far-shooting Phoebus,” 
—"the ever-living gods,”—“ the many-headed hill,”—“ the ivory- 
wristed queen,”—are a few of the felicitous combinations with 
whioh he has enriched his native tongue. Carelessly executed, 
indeed, as the work fdt the most part is, there is scarcely a page 
of it that is not irradiated by gleams of tho truest poetic genius. 
Often in the midst of a.long paragraph of the most chaotic versi¬ 
fication, the fittigued and distressed oar is surprised by a few 
lines,—or it ma.v be sometimes only a single lipe,—“ musical as 
is Apollo’s lute,”-Sand sweet and graceful enough to' compensate 
for ten times os much ru^dness. 


Hamsotos} Fairfax; Fasshawe. 

Of the translators of foreign protry which belong to this 
period, ibreo are very eminent. Sir John Harington^ transla- 
tion.of the Orlando Arioso first appeared in 1591, when the 
author fvas in his thirtielh year. It does not convey ail the glow 
and poetry of Ariosto; but it is, nevertheless, a performance of 
peat ingenuity and talent. The translation of Tasso’s great epio 
by Edward Fair&z was first p^bBshed, unifer the title of Godfr^ 
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of Bnlloigne, or fho Becoverie of Jenisaleai, in 1600. This is a 
work of true genius, full of passages of great beauty; and, 
although by no means a perfectly exact or servile version,of the 
Italian ori^nal, is throughout executed vrith as much care as 
taste and spirit.* Sir Bibhard Pansliawe is the author of versions 
of Camoens's Lusiad, of Gnarini’s Pastor Fido, of the Fourth 
Book of the .SSneid, of the Odes of Horace, ftnd of the Querer 
por Solo Quoror (To love for love’s sake) of the Spanish din- 
matist Mendoza. Some passages from tho last-mentioned work, 
■which was published in 164i), may be found in Lamb’s Speci¬ 
mens,) the ease and flowing gaiety of Which never have been 
excelled even in original writing. ■ Tho Pastor Fido is also 
rendered ■with much spirit ajid elegance. Fanshawe is, besides, 
the author of a Latin translation of Fletcher’s Faithful Shep- 
Le.’^ess, and of some original poefiy. His genius, however, was 
sprightly and elegant rather than lofty, and perhaps h« does nOf" 
succeed so well in trandatiiig iKjctry of a more serious style. 


DiiuMMom 

Oiie of tho most graceful poetical writers of 3ie rffign of 
.lames I. is William Drummond, of Hawthomden, near Edin¬ 
burgh ; and ho is further deserving of notice as the first of his 
countrym’en, at least, of any eminence, who aspired to ■wiite in 
Ejiglish. lie has loft us a quantity of prose as well as veiw; 
the former very much resembling th.e style of Sir Philip Sidney 
in Ills Arcadia,—the latter, in manner and spirit, fumed more 
upon tho model of Surrey, or rather upon that of Petrarch and 
the other Italian poets whom Suri'oy and many of his English 
successors imitated. Ko early English imitator of the Italian 
poetry, hSwever, has excelled Drummond, citlier in the sustained 
melody of his verse, or its rich vein of thoughtful tenderness. 


Davies. 

A remarkable poem of this age, first published in ISOS, is 
the Nosco Toipsum of Sir John Davies, who was successively 
solidtor- and attorney-general in the yeign of James, and had 
been appointed to the place of Chief Justice of the King^ Bench, 
when he died, before he could enter upon its duties, in 1626. 

• Betniutsd in the Tentii and FonrtcouUi Volumes of Kmoiir's 'Weski.t 
VoaoMB; - r ) i Vol. ii. pp. 212—2S3. 
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Da^es is also the author of a poem on dancing entitled Orchestra^ 
and'of some minor pieces, all distinguished by vivacity as well 
as ppe^ision of style; but he is only now remembers for his 
philoauphical poem, the earliest of the kind in the language. It 
IB written in rhyme, in the common herbio ten-syllable verse, but 
disposed in quatrains. No other writer has managed this difficult 
stanza so suocegsfhlly as Davies; it has the diSadvantarc of 
requiri^ the sense to be in general closed at certain regularly 
and quickly recurring turns, which yet are very ill adapted for 
an effective pause; and even all the skill of Dtyden has been 
unable to free it from a* certain air of monotony and languor,—a 
(drcomstance of which that poet may be supposed' to have beSn 
himself sensible, since he wholly abandoned it after one or two 
early attempts. Davies, however, has conquered its difficulties i 
and, as has been observed, “perhaps no language can produCd.^ 
^m,'^'extending to so great a length, of more condensation of 
thought, or in which few'er languid verses will bo found.”* In 
fact, it is by this condensation and sententious brevity, so 
carefully filed and elaborated, however, as to involve no saoii- 
floe of per™cuity or fullness of expression, that he has attained 
his end. ilgvery quatrain is a pointed expression of a sepumte 
thoughtjTIke one of Kochefoucanlt’s Maxims; each thought being, 
by great skill and painstaking in the packing, made exactly to 
fit and to fill the same case. It may be doubted, ,however, 
whether Davies would not have producM a still better poem if 
he.had chosen a measure which would have allowed him greater 
freedom and real variely; unless, indeed, his poetical talent was 
of a sort that required the suggestive aid and guidance of such 
artificial restraints as he had to cope with in this, and what 
would have been a bondage to a more fiery and teeming imap- 
nation was rather a, support to his. 


' Donne. 

The title of the Metaphysical School of poetry, which in one 
Beuse of the words might have been given to Daviee and his 
imitators, has been conferred by Dryden upon another race of 
writOTB, whose founder was a contemporary of Davies, the 
famous Dr. John Donne, ,Pean of St. Paul’s. Donne, who died 
at the age of fifty-^ight, in 1631, is said to have written most of 
his poetry before the end of the sixteenth century, but nbfle of it 
was published till late in the reign of James. It consists of 
c * Hallam, lit. of^iitope, ii. 227. 
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lyrical pieces (entitled Songs and Sonnets), epithalamions pr 
marriage songs, funeral and other elegies, satires, epistles, and 
divine poems. On a superficial inspection, Donne’s verses, look 
like BO many riddles. They seem to he written upon the 
principle of making the meaning as difficult to be found opt as 
]K)88il)le—of using all the resources of language, not to express 
thought, but to«conceal it. Kotliing is said in a direct, natural 
manner; conceit follows conceit without intermission; the most 
remote analdgies, the most far-fetched images, the most un¬ 
expected turns, one after another, surjn-ise and often puzzle the 
undei-standing; while things of the most- opposite kinds—the 
harslj and the harmonious, the graceful and the grotesque, the 
grave and the ^y, the pious and the profane—meet and mingle 
in the strangest of dances. IJut, running through all this bewil¬ 
derment, a deeper insight detects not only a vein of the most 
exiib^ant wit, but often the sunniest and most deHcate’ faiic.'V 
and the truest tenderness and depth of feeling. Donne, though 
in the latter pai-t of his life lie became a very serious and devout 
poet as well as man, began by writing amatory lyrics, the strain 
of which is anything rather than devout; and in this kind of 
writing ho seems to have formed his poetic stjde, whiohjfor ^jfch 
compositions, would, to a mind like his, be the most natural 
and expressive of an)’'. Ibe species of lunacy which quickens 
jmd exalts the imagination of a lover, would, in one of so seeth¬ 
ing a brain fts ho was, strive to expend itself in all sorts of novel 
and wayward combinations, just as tiliakespeare has made it do in, 
his Romeo and Juliet, whose rich intoxication of spirit he has by 
nothing else set .so livingly before us, as by making them thus 
exliaust all the* eccentricities of language in their struggle to 
give expression to that inexpressible passipn which had taken 
captive the whole heart and being of both. Donne’s later poetry, 
in addition to the same abundance and originality of thought, 
often running into a wildness and extravagance not so excusable 
here as in his erotic versos, is ffimous for the singular movement 
of the versification, which has been usually described as the 
extreme degiee of the rugged and tuneless, rope has given us a 
trauslation of his four Satires into modem language, which he 
oalls The Satires of Dr. Dunne Versified. I’heir hai'shness, os 
contrasted -with the music of his lyrics, has also been refeired to 
as proving that the .English langut^, at jthe time when Donbe 
wrote, had not been brought to a sufficiently advanced state for 
the -writing of heroic verse in perfection.* That this last notios 
is wholly unfounded, pumeruus examples sufficiently testify: 

* See article on,Doiuie in Peuf; f^clopiedia, voh ix. p. 85. 
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iifjt to ppeak of the Want verse of the dramatists, the rhymed 
h^ics .of Shakespeare, of Fletcher, of Jonsou, of Spenser, and 
of joQi^er Writers contemporary with and of earlier date than 
Donne, are, for the most part, as perfectly smooth and regular as 
any that have since been written r at all events, whatever 
irregularity may be detected in them, if they be twted by Pdpe'’8 
narrow gamut, is clearly not to bo imputed to any immaturity in 
the language. These writers evidently prefcri-ed and cultivated, 
deliberately and on principle, a wider cohiiwks, and freer and 
more varied flow, of melody than I’opo had a taste or an ear for. 
Korean it be questioned, wo think, that tlie peculiar eonstmetion 
of Donne’s verse in his satires and many of his other later pqems 
wgs also adopted by choice and on system. His lines, tnmigh 
they will not suit the see-saw stylg of reading verse,—to which 
be probably intended that they should be invincibly impracti- 
oal^.-’-areTiot without a deep and subtle music of their own, in 
which the cadences respond to tho sentiment, when enunciated 
with a true feeling of all that they convey. They are not smooth 
or luscious verses, certainly; nor is it contended that the en¬ 
deavour to raise them to as vigorous and impressive a tone as 
possible, by depriving them of all over-sweetness or liquidity, 
has notlDeen carried too far; but wo cannot doubt that whafevei 
harshness they have was designedly given to them, and wat 
conceived to infuse into them an essential part of Uieir relish. 

Here is one of Donne’s Songs;— 

Sweetest love, 1 do not go 
For weariness of thee. 

Nor in hope the world can show 
A fitter love, for me; 

But, since that I 
Must die at last, ’tis best 
Thus to use myself in jest 
By feigned death to die. 

Yeetemi^t the sun went hence, 

And yet is here teslay; 

He hath no desire nor sens<^ 

Nor half so short a way: 

Then fear not me, 

But believe that 1 shall make 
Hastier journeys, since 1 take 
l^re wings and spurs thanJui, 

0 bow feeble is man’s power 1 
That, if good fortune fall, 

Cannot add another hour. 

Nor a lost Ijpur recall; 
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Bnt come bar] chance, 

And we join to it our etrength. 

And we teach it art and len^ 

Itself o’er 08 to advance. 

When thou sigh’st thou sigh’st not win'}, 

But sigh’st my soul away; 

When thou weep’st, unkindly kind, ■ 

My life’s blood doth decay. 

It cannot bt- 

That thou lov’st me as thou say’st. 

If in t hine my life thou waste, 

Which art the life of me. 

Let not thy divining heart 
Forcthink me any ill; 

Destiny may take thy i)i»rt 
And may thy fears fulfil; 

But think that we 
Are but laid aside to sleep: 

They who one another keep 
Alive ne’er parted be. 

Somewhat fantastic a.s this may be thought, it is surely, 
notwithstanding, full of feeling; and nothing can 'Se ntaie 
delicate th^n the execution. . Kor is it possible that the writer 
of such verses can have wanted an ear for melody, however 
■Capriciously'* he may have sometimes oxperimente4 upon lan¬ 
guage, in the effort, as wo conceive, to hrii^ a deeper, more 
expressive music out of it than it would readily yield. 


Shakespeare’s Minor Poems. 

in the long list .of the minor names of the Elkahethan poetry 
apTCars the bright name of William Shakespeare. Shakespeare 
published his Venus and Adonis in 159a, and his Tarq^uin and 
Lucrece in 1694; his Passionate Pilgrim did not appear ^1 
1699; the Sonnets not till 1609. It is probable, however, that 
the first mentioned of these pieces, which, in his dedication of it 
to the Earl of Soutliampton, he calls the first heir of his invention, 
was written some years before its publication; and, although 
the Tarquin and Lucrece may have tx;en published immediatuiy 
after it was oomposed, it, too, may be accounted an early,pro- 
duction. But, although this minor poetry of Shakespeare sonnds 
throughout'Iike the utterance of that spirit of highest invention 
and sweetest song befoifi it had found its proper theme, much is 
here also, immature us it may bO) that is still all Shakespearian 
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vivid donoeptloa, the inexhantitible fertility and riulmese 
of i^bn^t and inu^iy, the glowing passion, the gentleness 
svitiial that is ever of the poetry as it was of the mM, ^e 
enamoured sense of "beauty, the liviijg woi’ds, the ear-delighting 
and heart-enthralling music; nay, even the dicmatio instinct 
iteelf, and the idea at least, if not always the realization, of that 
sentiment of all enhordinating and cousununatibg art. of which 
his dramas are the most wonderful exemplification in literature. 


Shakespeare’s Dramatic Wobks.* 

Shakespeare, bom in 1564, is enumerated as one of the 
.prfjrrietors of the Blaokffiars Theatre in 1589; is sne^ed at 
by Bobert Greene in J 592, in terms which seem to imply 'that 
he had already acquired a considerable reputation as a dramatist 
and a writer in blank verse, though the satirist insinuates that 
he was errahled to make the show he did chiefly by the plunder 
of his predecessors j* and in 1698 is spoken of by a critic of the 
day as tUdispirtably the greatest of English dramatists, both fur 
tragedy and comedy, and as havtirg already produced Iris Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, Comedy of Errors, Love's Labours Lost, 
Love’s Labours Won (generally snj^sed to be All’s Well that- 
Ends 'Well5,t Midsummer J^ight’s I)ream, Merchant of Venice, 
Bichard 11., Bicharrl III., Herrry IV., King John, Titus Audio- 
ttiouB,-aud Borneo and Juliet.]; There is rro ground, however, 
feeling assured, and, indeed, it is rather improbable, that we 
have here a complete catalogue of the plays written by Shake¬ 
speare up to this date; nor is the authority of so evidently loose 
a statement, embodying, it is to be supposed, the mere report of 
ike town, snfBcient even to establish absolutely th4 authenticity 
.of every one of the plays enumerated. It is very possible, for 

* “There u an upstart crow, bcautifled wifii oar feathers, that, witli his 
timer’s Jieart" wrapt in a player’s hide, supposes he is as well able to bombast 
out a blank verse as Qte best of you; and, being lui absolute Maimei Foe- 
Mum, ia in his own conceit, the only Shake^tme in a country.”—Ureene's 
Smateworth of Wit, 1599. 

t Bu^/he Bov. Jost^li Hunter, in the Second Part of Kew IHustmtions of 
tfie Life, Studies, and Uliritings of Shake^eare, 8yo. Lend. 1844, and pie- 
yimdtj in a Disquisition on the Tempest, sepaiately pahlished, has contended 
that it must be the Ten^iest; and I have more recently stated some reasons 
for si^posiiig that It may be the Taming of the Shrew (see The Bnglisli of 
^tokeapeMP, 1857; Prolegomena, pp. 8, 9). . 

Palladia Tamia; Wit’s Tteaaury. Being the Second Part of Wit’s Com- 
BMwealth, By PiadoiB Meres, 11^8, p, 989. ‘ < 
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«xample, that Mares maj he mistaken in amgning ^tns Asdro- 
fltons to Shakespeare; and, on the other hand, he ‘may he ^ 
author of Peiioies, and may have already written that play and 
some others, although Meres does not mention them. The ohly 
other direct or positive information we possess on this subject is, 
that a History called Titus Andronious, presumed to be the play 
afterwards pu)pli^ed as Shakespeare’s, was entered for publican 
tion at Stationers’ Hall in 159.5; that the Second Part of Henry 
VI. (if it i6 by Shakespeare^, in its original form of The First 
Part of the (Contention betwixt the Two Famous Houses of York 
and Lancaster, was published in 1594; the Third Part of Henry 
(if by Shikespeare), in its original form of The True Tragedy 
of Richard Dute oT York, in lo95; his Richai-d II., Richard III., 
and Romeo and Jnliet, in 1597 ; Love's Labours Lost and the 
FirsJ^ Part of Henry IV. in 1698 (the latter, however, having 
befen entered, at Stationers’ Hall the. preceding year); *“ a 
corrected and augmented ” edition of Romeo and Juliet In 1599; 
Titus Androuicus (supposing it to be Shakespeare’s), the Second 
Part of Henry IV., Henry V., in its original form', the Mid¬ 
summer Night’s Ilieam, Much Ado about Nothing, and the 
Merehiint of Venice, in KiOO (the last having been entered at 
Stationers’ Hall in 1698); the Merry Wives of Windsor, i» its 
original Ibrm, in 1602 (butientered at Stationers’ Hall the year 
before*): Hamlet in 1606 (entered likewise the j-ear before); a 
second edition of Hamlet, “ culaiged to almost as much again as 
it was, according to the true and perfect copy,” in 1604; Lear 
in 1608, and Troilns and Cressida, and I^ricles, in 1609 (each 
being entered the preceding yeai‘); Othello not till 1622, six 
years after the author’s death; and all the other plays, namely, 
the Two Gentlemen of Verona, the WinWs Tale, tte Comedy 
of Errors, King John, All’s Well that Ends Wdl, As You Like 
It, King lieniy VIIL, Measure for Measure, Cymoeline, Macbeth, 
the Taming of the Shrew, Julius Osesar, Antony and Cleoparta, 
Coriolanus, inmon of Athens, the Tempest, Twelfth‘Night, (he 
First Part of Henry VI. (if Shakespeare had anything to do with 
thatjplayf), and also the perfect editions of Henry V., the‘Merry 
Wives of Windsor, and the Second and Third Paits of Heniy VI., 

• This first sketch of the Merry Wives of Windsor has been reprinted for 
tlie Shakeq)eare Society, under the core of Mr. Halliwoli, 1842. 

t See upon this question Mr. Knight’s Essay upon the Three Parts of King, 
Henry VI,, and King Bichard in the Seventli Volpine of his Tabraty 
Eililion o^,^hak^ete, _pp. 1—119. And see also Mr. Hailrwell's <ntrodtto 
Bon to the reprint of The First Sketches of the Second and Third Parts 
King Henry the Sixth (the First Fart of the Gontention and the True Tsat- 
gedy. odilod by him fpv the ShakespeareS«!iefy, 1848, 
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not, BO far «g is known, till they appear, along with those 
formeTly printed, in the first folio, in 1023. 

Sgxo^ then is the earn of tho treasure that* Shakespeare has left 
Ms;_ hut the revolution which his genius wrought upon our 
national drama is placed in the cleareSt light hy comparing Iris 
ewliest plays with the best which the language possessed before 
his time. He has made all his predecessors ob^tolete. While 
his Merchant of Venice, and his Midsummer Night’s llreanv, and 
his Borneo and Juliet, and his King John, and his liichard 11., 
and his Henry IV., and his Hichai'd HI., all certainly produced, 
as we have seen, before the year 1S68, are still the u^st univer¬ 
sally familiar compositions in our literature, no other dramatic 
work that had then been written is now popularly read, or 
familiar to anybody except to a few professed investigators of the 
■c.nti'juities of our poetry. Where are now tho best prodneiiops 
even of such writers as Greene, and Peele, and Marlow, and 
Becker, and Marston, and Webster, and Thomas Hey wood, and 
Middleton ? They are to bo found among onr Select Collections 
of Old Plays,—publications intended rather for tho mere preseir- 
ation of the pieces contained in them, than for their diShsion 
amo^ a nBltitude of readers. Or, if the entire works of a few 
of these elder dramatists have regently heeu collefiod and 
republished, this has still been done only to meet the demand of 
a Comparatively very small number of curious student^, anxious 
to possess and examine for themselves whatever relics are still 
recoverable of the old yorld of our literature. Popularly known 
^d TO!id the works of these writers'nevCr again will lie; there 
is no more prosiiect or probability of this than there is that the 
plays of Shakespeare will ever lose their popularity among his 
conntrjTncn. la that sense, everlasting oblivion is their portion, 
as everlasting lift is his. In one form only have they s^py chance 
of again attrairting some measure of tho general attention—namely, 
in the form,of such partial and -very limited exhibition as Lamb 
hajp given us an example of in his Specimens. And herein we 
see first great difference between the plays of Shakespeare 
and those of his predecessors, and one of fte most immediately 
conspicuous of the imprevements which he introduced intli 
dramatic writing. He md not create our regular drama, but he 
regenerated and wholly transformed it, us if by breathing into it 
a ne-wsoul. We possess *no dramatic production anterior, to his ' 
appearance that is at once a work of high genius and of anything ^ 
like equably sustained power throughout Voiy brillinii{ flights 
of poetry there are in many of tho pieces of otfr earlier dramatists; 
,but the higher they soar in dhe sc«ne, the lower they generally 
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wem to think it expedient to sink in the next. Their great 
efforts are made only by fits and starts: for the most part it 
must be confessed that the best of them are either merely extra¬ 
vagant and absurd, or do nothing but ttifie or doze aww pver 
their task with the expenditure of hardly any kind of faculty at 
all. This may have artsen in part from their own want of 
judgment or want of painstaking, in part from the demands of a 
very rude cAidition of the popular taste; but the effect is to 
invest all .that they have bequeathed to us with an air of bar¬ 
barism, and to tempt us to take tlieir finest displays of successful 
daring for mure capricious inspirations, resembling the sudden 
inipulKos of fury by which the listless and indolent man of the 
vn>uds will sometimes be roused for the instant from bis habitual 
laziness and passiveness to an cxliibiiion of superhuman strength 
and activity. From this savs^e or savagedooking state our 
dfssia was first redeemed by Shakespeare. Even MikuivllW 
spoken of bis “ wood-notes wildand Thomson, mo^B uncere¬ 
moniously, has baptized him “ wild Slmkespeare,”*—as if a sort 
of half insane iiregularity of genius wore the quality that chiefly 
distinguished him from other great writers, if he be a “ wild ” 

,writer,, it is in comparison with some dinraatists and poets of 
succeeding times, who, it must be admitted, ar^ sufficiently 
tame : qpmimrcd with Ihq dramatists of his own age and TIf the 
ago ijumediately preceding,—with the general throng of the 
writers fj'om among whom he emeiged, and the coruscations of 
whoso feebler and more desnlforj- genius he has made pale,—be 
is distiugiiishod from them by nothing which is mure visible at 
the first glance than by the superior rojfnlarity and elaboration 
that mark his productions. Marlow, and Greene, and Kyd may 
bo called wild, and wayward, and oai'elo.ss; but the epithets are 
inapplicable to Shakespeare, by whom, in truth, it was that tho 
rudeness of our early drama was first refined, and a spirit of high 
art put into it, which gave it order and symmetry as well as 
elevation. It was the union of the most consummate judgment 
with the highest creative power that made Shakespeare.the 
muAcle that he was,—if, indeed, we ought not rather to say that 
such an endowment as his of the poetical faculty neceasaiily 
implied the clearest and truest discernment as well as the utmost 
productive energy,—even as the most intense heat must illuminate 
as well as warm. 

But, undoubtedly, his dramas are distinguished from those of 
his pr^ecessors by much more than merely this suppriority in 

* “ Is not wUd SUokes^re thine and Nature's boast f—Thomson’s Summez. 
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the general principles npon which they are constrtcted. Snoh 
rare passages of exquisite poetry, and scenes of sublimity or true 
pawion, as sometimes br^hten the dreary waste of their produo* 
tioj^s, ax^ equalled or excelled in almost every page of his;— 
“ the highest heaven of invention,” to which they ascend only 
in far distant dights, and where their strength of pinion never 
sustains them long, is the familiar home of his genius. Other 
qualities, again, which charm iis in his plajrs are n&rly unknown 
in theirs. He first informed our drama with tn»e wit and 
‘ humouT. Of boisterous, uproarious, blackguard merriment and 
buffoonery there is no want in our earlier dramatists, nor of 
mere gibing and jeering and vulgar personal satire; but of tnie 
aiiy wit there is little or none. In the comedies of Shakespedfe 
the wit plays and dazzles like dancing light. 'Ihis seems to have 
been the excellence, indeed, for which he was most admired by 
■fek-«aoirtemporaricB; for quickness and felicity of repartee 'fljay 
placed him above all other play-writers. But his humour was 
still more his own than his wit. In that rich but delicate and 
subtile sjririt of drollery, moistening and softening whatever it 
touches like a gentle oil, and penetrating through all enfoldings 
and rigorous encrustments into the kernel of tire ludicrous that 
is in everything, which mainly created Malvolio, and Shallow, 
and Sender, and Dogberry, and Verges, and Bottom, and> Lance¬ 
lot, and Lannce, and Costard, and Touchstone, and a score of 
other clowns, fools, and simpletons, and which, glorioijsly over¬ 
flowing in Falstatf, makes his wit exhilarate like wine, Shake¬ 
speare has had almost qs few successors as he had predecessors. 

And in these and all his other delineations ho has, like ovoiy 
other great poet, or artist, not merely observed and described, 
but, as wo have said, created, or invented. It is often laid down 
that the drama shonld be a faithful picture or representation of 
real life; or, if this doctrine be given up in regard to l^e tragic 
or more impassioned drama, because even kings and queens hi 
the actual wprld never do declaim in the pomp of blank verse, as 
they do on the st^, still it is insisted that in corned;^ no 
character is admissible that is not a transcript,—a little'’em- 
bellished perhaps,—but still substantially a transcript from some 
genuine flesh and blood original. But Shakespeare has shown 
that it belongs to such an imagination as his to create in comedy, 
as well as in tragedy or in poetiy of any other kind. Most of 
the characters that have just been mentioned are as truly the 
mere creations of the poet’s brain as are Ariel, or Caliban,, or the 
Witches in Macbeth. If any modem critic will have it that 
Sahkespearo must have actually seen Malvollb, and Launce, and 
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Touchstone, before he could or at least would have drawn them, 
we would ask the said critic if ho himself htis ever seen such 
chaiUrCtei's in. real life; and, if he acknowledj^, as he needs must, 
that he never has, we would then put it to him to tell us why 
the contemporaries of the great dramatist might not have enjefy^ed 
them in his plays without ever having seen them elsewhere, just 
as we do,—or, in other words, why such delincaiions might not 
have perfectly fulfilled their dramatic pnipose then as well as 
now, whei^ they certainly do not represent anything that is to bo 
seen upon earth, any more than do lion Quixot%and Sancho Panza. 
There might have been professional clowns arid fools in the age 
of Shakespeare such as are no longer extant; bnt at no time did 
tlmre ever aefually exist such fools and clowns as bis. These 
and other similar por.<ionage8 of the Shakespearian drama are as 
much mere poetical phantasmata as are the creations of the 
Igodred humour of Cervantes. Are they the less amusing or in¬ 
teresting, however, on tliat account ?— do we the less s^pipaMme 
with them ?—nay, do we feel tlmt they are the loss naturally 
drawn ? that they have for us loss of a truth and life than the 
moat faithful copies from the men and women of the real 
world ? 

But in the region of reality, too, there is no other drama so 
rich as^Jhat of Shakc-opeare. He has exhausted lhet>M wcsrld of 
our actual experience as’well as imagined for ns new worlds 
of- his OTvn.* What other anatomist of the human heart has 
searched its hidden core, and laid bare all the strength and 
weakness of our mysterions nature, as he has done in the gush¬ 
ing tenderness of Juliet, and the “ fine frenzy” of the discrowned 
Lear, and the sublime melancholy of Hamlet, and the wrath of 
the perplejted and tempest-tom Othello, and the eloquent mis¬ 
anthropy of Timon, and the fixed hate of Shy lock? What other 
poetry has given shape to anything half so, terrifio as Lady 
Macfaietif, or so winning as Bosalind, or so full of gentlest 
womanhood as Desdemona ? In what other drama do we behold 
w.) living a humanity as in his ? Who has given us a sjene 
cither so crowded with diversities of character, or so stirred 
with the heat and hurry of actual existence ? The men and the 
mannont of all countries and of all ages are there: the lovers' 
and warriors, the priests and prophetesses, of the old heroic and 
kingly times of Greece,—the Athenians of the days of Pericles 
and Aloibiades,—^the proud patrician8,and turbulent commonalty 
of tlie earliest period of republican &)me,—Ctesar, and Bmtus, 

“ Kaeb change of many-colonrwl life he drew, 

ExbansUd worlds, and then imaginetl new."—Johnson. 
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and Cassins, and Antony, and Cleopatra, and the other splen^d 
tignres of that later Boman eoene,—the kings, and queens, and 
prkioeB, and courtiers of barbaric Denmark, and Boman Britain, 
and Britain before the Bomans,—those of Scotland before Bie 
NoAnfc Conquest,—those of England and Prance at the era 
of Magna Oharta,—idl ranks of the'people of olinost every 
reign of our subsequent history from the end of the fourteenth 
to the middle of the sixteenth century,—not to spdSik of Venice, 
and Verona, and Mantua, and Padua, and Illyria, and Kavarre, 
and the Purest' ot Arden, and all the other towns and lands 
which he has peopled for us with their most real inhabitants. 

Nor even m his jdays is Shakespeare merely a dramatist. 
Apart altogether from his dramatic power he is«lbe greardSt 
poet that ever lived. His sympathy is the most universal, liis 
imagination the most plastic, his diction tlie most expressive, 
evM pr iven to any writer. His poetry has in itself the power^twl 
varied cxjellonoes of all other poetry. While in grandeur, and 
heanty, and passion, and sweetest music, and all the other higher 
gifts of song, he may be ranked with the greatest,—with Spenser, 
and Chancer, and Milton, and Dante, and Homer,—he is at the 
same time more nervous than Drydon, and more sententious than 
Pope, and more sparkling and of more abounding conceit, when 
he chooses, ""than Donne, or Cowley, or Butler. Jn-whose 
handling was language ever such a flame of fire as it is in his? 
His wonderful potency in the use of this instrument w'oijld akae 
set him above ml oilier writers.* Language has been called the 
costume of thought: it is such a oostuiue as leaves are to the 
tree or blossoms to the llower, and grows out of what it adorns. 
Every great and original writer accordingly has distinguished, 
and as it were individuali.sed, himself as much by his diction as 
by even the sentiment which it embodies: and tlio invention of 
such a distinguishing style is one of the most unequivocal 
evidences of genius. But Shakespeare has invented twenty 
ety'les. He has a style for every one of his groat characters, by 
♦ Whatever may W the extent of tlie vm-almlary of the English language. 
It is certain tliat the most copions writer has not employed more tlian a frac¬ 
tion of the entire number of words of which it consists. It has been stated 
tliat some inquiries set on foot by the telegrapli companies have led to tlio 
eonelusion that the number of words in ordinary uso does not exceed 8000. 
A rough ealcnlation, founded on Mrs. Olarke’s Concordance, gives about 
21,000 as the number to be found in the Plays of Shakespeare, wimout count¬ 
ing inOectional forms os distinct ^ords. Frobablv the vueabulary of no other 
of out gfeat writers is nearly so extensive. Todd's Vorlial ludex would not 
give us moretilian about 7000 for Milton ,■ so that, if we were to add even fifty 
per cent, to eompensnte for Milton’s inferior voluminousness. the Miltonic 
vocabulary would still be not mure than half as eopiou^as the Bhokespearian. 

i 
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wliich that character is distinguished from every oiher as much 
as Pope is distingoished by Ws style from Bidden, or Milton 
from Spenser. And yet all the while it is he himself with Lis 
own peculiar accent that we hear in every one of them. The 
style, or manner of expr&'<sion, that is to say,—and. if the manner 
of expression, then also the manner of thinking, of which the 
expression is, alwaj^s the product —is at once both that which 
belongs to tliL particular character and that which is equally 
natural to the )xiet, the conoeiver and creator of the character. 
This double individuality, or coiiibination of two individuali¬ 
ties, is inherent of necessity in all dmmaiio writing j it is what 
distinguishes the imaginative here from the literal, the artistic 
from the real,.a scene of a play from a jwlice report. No more 
in this than in any other kind of literature, properly so called, 
cun wo dispense with that infusion of the mind from which tlie 
wqrlffhas proceeded, of something iKslonging to that mind an^rft 
no otlier, which is the very life or constituent principle of all 
art, the one thing that makes the difference between a creation 
and a copy, between the poetical and the mechanical. 


Dramatists contkmporahy with ShakespeaSe. 

• 

Shakespeare died in 1010. The space of a qnarter of a 
oeiiAiM^, cp' more, over which his career as a writer for the stage 
extends, is illustrated also by the mames of a crowd of other 
dramatists, many of them of very remarkal^e genius; hut Shake¬ 
speare is distinguished from the greater unmlier of his contem¬ 
poraries nearly as much as ho is from his immediate predecessors. 
With regard«to the hitter, it has been w'cll observed by a critic 
of eminent justness and delicacy of taste, that, while they “pos¬ 
sessed grout power over the passions, had a deoif insight into the 
dai'kest depths of human nafnre, and were, moreover, in the 
highest sense of the word, poets, of that higher powcr.of creation 
with which Shake.speare was endowed, and by w’hich he vTas 
enabled to call up into vivid existence all the various characters 
of men and all the events of human life, Marlow and his con¬ 
temporaries had no great share,—so that their best dramas may 
he said to represent to ns only gleams and shadowings of mind, 
confused and hurried actions, from which we are rather led to 
guess aj; the nature of the persons acitiilg before us than iifetan- 
taneously struck with a perfect knowledge of it; and, even amid 
their lii^iest efforts, witli them the fictions of the drama are felt 
to be but faint scmbllujccs of reality. If we seek for a poetical 
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image, a burst of passion, a beautifal sentiment, a trait of natnre, 
seek not in vain in the works of our xerj oldest dramatists. 
But none of the predecessors of Shakespeare must be thought of 
along,with him, when ho appears before us, like Prometheus, 
moulding the figures of men, and breathing into them the anima* 
tion and all the passions of life.”* “'The same,” proceeds this 
writer, “ may be said of almost all his illustrious CMtemporaries. 
Few of them ever have octaceived a consistent chai'acter, and 
given a perfect drawing and colouring of it; they have rarelj", 
indeed, inspired us with such belief in the existence of their 
personages as we often feel towards those of Shakespeare, and 
which makes us actually unhappy unless wo can fully under¬ 
stand everything about them, so like are they to Iwing men. ?*. . 
The plans of their dramas are irregular and confused, tboir 
characters often wildly distorted, and an air of imperfection and 
iBOUmpleteness hangs in general over the whole compositio# :,80 
that the* attention is wearied out, the interest flags, and we 
rather hurry on, than are hurried, to the horrors of the final 
catastrophe.”f In other words, the generality of the dvaraaiic 
writers who were contemporary with Shakespeare still belong 
to the semi-barbarous sobool which subsisted before be began to 
writ®. »• 


Beadmost and FunuHER. 

Of the dramatic writers of the present period that hold rank 
the nearest to Shakespeai’o, tlm names of B^umont and Fletcher 
must be regarded as indicating one ]^oet rather than two, for it is 
impossible to make anything of the contradictory accounts that 
have been handed down as to their respective share#! in the plays 
published in their conjoint names, and the plays tlicmselvcs 
furnish no evidence that is more decisive. The only Siscertained 
facts relating to this point are the following;—that -lohn Fletcher 
was about ten years older than his friend Francis Beaumont, the 
former having been bom in 1676, the.tlatter in 1585; that 
Beaumont, however, so far as is known, came first before the 
world as a writer of poetry, his translation of the story of 
Salmacis and Hermaphroditus, from the Fourth Book of Ovid's 
Metamorphoses, having been publisbod in 1602, when be was 
only in bis seventeenth year; that the Masque of the Inner 
Tem^e and Gray’s Inn‘(consisting of only a few pages), pro- 

* Analytical Ess^s on Uie Early English Dramatists (understoi^ lu be by 
the late Henry HacKcnzie), in Blackwood's Magazine, vol. iL p. 657. 
t Blackwood's Magazine, voL ih p. 667. * 
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dooed in 1612, ■was -written ty Beaumont alone; that the 
pastoral drama of the Faithful Shepherdess is entirely Fletiiher’s; 
■* .hat the first published of the pieces which have been jascribbd 
to the two associated together, the comedy of The Woman-Hajer, 
appeared in 1607; that Beaumont died in March, 161^; and 
that, between that date anH the death of Fletcher, in 1625, there 
were brough^out, as appears from the note-book of Sir Henry 
Herbert, IJepdty Master of the Bevels, at least eleven of the 
plays found, in the collection of their works, besides two others 
that were brought out in 1626, and two more that are lost. 
Deducting the fourteen pieces which thus appear certainly to 
belong to Fletcher exclusively (except that in one of them, The 
MMd in the IVHll, he is said to have been assisted by Rowley), 
there still remain thirty-seven or thirty-eight which it is possible 
they may have written together in the nine or ten years over 
which their poetical jxirtnership is supposed to have eitendei^;*' 
Eighteen of Beaumont and Fletcher’s plays, including the 
Masque by tlie former and the I’astoral by the latter, were pub- 
blished sejMTately before 1640 ; thirty-four more were first pub 
lished together in a folio volume in 1647 ; and the whole were 
reprinted, with the addition of a comedy, supposed to have been 
lost (The Wild Goose Chase),f making a eolleofion tjf fifty-^ree 
pieces ip,all, in another foljo, in 1679. Beaumont and liefeher 
want altogether that white hat of passion by which Shakespeare 
* fuscMtlL^iings into life and poetry at a touch, often making a 
single brief utterance flash upon ns a full though momentary 
view of a character, which all that follows deepens and fixes, 
and makes the more like to actual seeing with the eyes and 
hearing with the oars. Ilis was a deeper, higher, in every way 
’ more extendud and capacious nature than theirs. Hiej* -want his 
profound meditative philosophy as much as they do his burning 
poetry, Neither have they avoided nearly to the same degree 
that ho has done the degra^tion of their fine gold by the inter¬ 
mixture of baser metal. They have given ns all sorts of writing, 
good, bad, and inditfepnt, in abundance. Without referring in 
particular to what we' now deem the indecency and licentious¬ 
ness which pollutes all their plays, but which, strange to sa^, 
seems not to have been looked u[>on in that light by anybody m 
theii' own ago, simply because it is usually -wrapped in very 
transparent doubh entendre, they might, if judged by nearly one- 

• Ondi tee comedy of The Coronation, is also attributed to Shirley. 

t.Kaa^iiay, one of the laist of Fletcher's comcdica for it was nd produced 
till some years after Beaumont's duate, hod been previously recoTeted and 
printed bv itself in 16S2.* 
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half of all they have left us, 1>e held to belong to almost the 
lowest rank of our dramatists instead of to the highest. There 
is*'scarcely one of their dramas that does not bear marks of haste 
and carelessness, or of a blight in some part or other from the 
playhouse tastes or compliances to which they were wont too 
eamy to give- themselves up when the louder applause of the 
day and the town made them thoughtless of thwr truer fame. 
But fortunately, on the other hand, in scarcely any of their 
pieces is the deformity thus occasioned more than .^mrtial: the 
circumstances in which they wrote have somewhat debased the 
produce of their fine genius, but their genius itself suffered 
nothing fiom the nnwoithy u.se8 it was often put to. It springs 
up again from the dust and mud, as gay a creature of *iho 
element as ever, soaring and singing at heaven’s gate as if it 
had never touched the giviund. Nothing can go beyond the 
4k>v and brilliancy of the dialogue of the.se wrilei's in* their 
happier r>BoeneB; it is the richest stream of real conversation, 
edged with the fire of poetry. For the drama of Beaumont and 
Fletcher is as essentially poetical and imaginative, though not in 
so high a style, as that of Shakespeare; and they, too, even if 
they were not great dnamatista, would still be great poets. 
Mu^ of their vense is among the sweetest in the language; 
and many of the lyrical passages, in .particular, with v<^.ich their 
plays are interspersed, have a diviner soul of song in them tlian ^ 
almost any other eempositions of the same class. As/t'^csaflasts 
they are far inferior to Shakespeare, not only, as we have said, 
in (Striking development and consistent preservation of character, 
—in other words, in tnith and force of conception,—but also 
both in the originality and the variety of their creations in that 
department; they have confined themselves to a oornparatively ' 
srrrall number of bromlly distinguished figures, which they 
deliueate in a dashing, scene-painting fashion, bringing oirt their 
peculiarities rather by force of situation, and contrast with one 
another, than by the form and aspect with which each individually 
looks forth and emerges from the canvas. But all the resources 
of this inferior style of art they avail themselves of with the 
boldness of oonsciorts power, and with wonderful skill and effect. 
Their inverrtion of plot and incident is fertile in the highest 
degree; and in the conduct of a story for the mere purposes of 
the stage,—^for keeping the attention of an airdience awake and 
their ■expectation suspended throughout the whole coursu of the 
action,—rthey excel Shakespeare, who, arming at high^ tib.i“gs» 
and producing his more glowing piotrrres by fewer strokes, is 
oaieloBS about the mere excitement of curiosity, whereas they 
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are tempted to liijger as long as possible over every scene, both 
for that end, and beoanse their proper method of evolving clJa- 
raotcr and passion is by such delay and repetition of touch upon 
touch. By reason principally of this diS'erenee, the pldys of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, in the great days of the stage, and so 
long as the i^te of public manners tolerated their licence- and 
grnssness, much greater favourites than those of Shako- 
sjjeare in ^ur theatres; two of theirs, Dryden tells us, were 
acted in his time for one of Shakespeare’s; their intrigues,— 
their lively and florid but not subtle dialogue,—their strongly-' 
marked but somewhat exaggerated representations of character, 
—41icir exhilutions of passion, apt to run a little into the melo- 
diuiimtio,—were mure level to thc_goneral apprehension, and 
were found to be more entertaining, than his higher art ami 
grari^r poetry. Beaumont and Fletcher, as might be inferc"'^ 
from what has already been said, are, upon the whole, greater in 
comedy than in tragedy; and they seem themselves to have fell 
that tlicir genius led them more to the fojujer,—for, of their 
plays, only ten are tragedies, while their comedies amount to 
twenty-four or twenty-five, the rc.st being what were then called 
tragi-coraodies—^isi many of which, however, it js true, the 
interest is, in part at least, of a tragic eharaoter, sdthougS'tlie 
stoiy ends happily.* But, on the other hand, all their tragedies 
haviffc.alfiii some comic passages; and, in regard to this matter, 
indeed, their plays may be generally doserib^ as consisting, in 
the words of the prologue to one of them,'j| of 

“ J'assiouate scciics’mixed with no vulgar mirth.” 

Undoubtedly, taking them all in all, they have left us the richest 
and most inagiiificent drama we jiossKis after that of Shakespeare; 
the most instinct and alive both with the tnw dramatic spirit 
and witli’t-hat of general poetic beauty and power; the most 
brilliantly lighted up with wit and humour; the freshest and 
most vivid, as well as various, picture of human manners rird 
passions; the truest mirror, and at the same time the finest em- 
'bellishment, of nature. 

* The following defiirition of what was formerly understood by the term 
tmgt-oomedy, or tragie-comody. is given by Fletcher in the preface to his 
Faithful Shepherdess: — “ A tragio-ooroedy is not so called in respect of 
mirth and kilting, but in respect it wants deaths fwhicli is enough to make it 
no tragedy): yet brings some near to it ^whicli is enough to make it no 
eomcdf)*” which [»«. tragic-comedy] must be a representation *of familiar 
poople, with each kind of trouble as no life can be without; so tliat a god u 
as lawful in tliis as in a tragedy; and mean people as in a comedy,' 

t The Oustwn of the Couut^. ^ '* 
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JOKSON. 

Ifen Jonson was born in 1674, tw two years befois Pletclwr, 
whonf be survived twelve years, dying in 1637. He is supposed 
to have begun to write' for the stage so early as' 1693; but 
nothing that he produced attracted any attention till his Comedy 
of Every Man ui his Humour was brought ouf at the Rose 
Theatre in 1596. This play, greatly alter^ and improved, was 
published in 1598: and between that date and his death Jonson 
produced above fifty more dramatic pieces in all, of which ten 
are domedies, three what he called comical satires, only two 
tragedies, and all the rest masques,, pageants, or other court ,eu- 
tertainments. His two ti'agedies of Sejunus and Catiline are 
admitted on all hands to be‘nearly worthless: and his fame rests 
S^ost entirely upon his fii-st comedy, his three sul^eqneut 
comedieu of Volpone or The Pox, Epicoene or The Silent Womiin, 
and The Alchemist, his court Masques, and a Pastoral entitled 
The Sad Shepherd, which was left unfinished at his death. Ben 
Jonson’s comedies admit of no comparison with those of Shake¬ 
speare or of BeaumOnt and Fletcher: he belonjp to another school. 
Hisj>lays ^re professed attempts to revive, in English, the old 
I olas'Sio Roman drama, and aim in their construotiou at a vigorous 
adherence to the models afibrded by those of Plaiitns, and 
Terence, and Seneca. They are admirable for their ela^,rjito 
art, which is, moreover, informed by si power of sti'ong'concep¬ 
tion, of a decidedly original chaiacter; they abound both in wit 
and''eloquence, ■which in some passages rises to the glow of 
poetry; the figures of the scene stand out in high relief, every 
one of them, from the most important to the most insignificant, 
being finished off at all points with the minutert care; the 
dialogue carries .on the action, and is animated in many parts 
with the right dramatic reciprocation; and the plot is in general 
contrived and evolved with the same learned skill, and the same 
attention to details, that are shown in all other paiticulara' 
But the execution, even where it is most brilliant, is hard and 
angular; nothing seems to flow' naturally and ||j<^y; the whole 
has an air of constraint, and effort, and exag^aition; and the 
effect that is produced by the most anesting passages is the most 
undramatic that can bo,—^namely, a greater sympathy with the 
perfoRnance as a work of^art than as anything else. It may be 
added tlift Jtmson’s characters, though vigorously delifieated, 
and though not perhajw absolutely fiflse to nature, me'^umst 
of them rather of the class of her occasional excrescences cn' 
eccentricities than samples ef any., general hupianity: they are 
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the oddities and perves-siong of a particular age or siate <rf 
manners, and have no nniversal truth or interest. What is 
called the humour of Jonson consists entirely in the exhihitihn 
of tiie more ludicrous kinds of these morbid aberrations; like 
everything about him, it* has force and raciness enough, but 
will be most l;|lished by those who are most amused by dancing 
bears and other shows of that class. It seldom or never makes 
the heart laugh, like the humour of Shakespeare,—which is, 
indeed, a quality of altogether another essence. ■ As a poet, 
Jonson is greatest in his masques and other court pageants. 
Ihe airy elegance of these compositions is a perfect cuntinst to 
thff»8tern and •rugged strength of his other works; the lyrical 
parts of them especially have often a grace and'sportiveness, a 
flow os well as a finish, the effect of which is veiy brilliant. 
StiU, %ven in these, we want tlie dewy light and rich coloured 
irradiation of the poetry of Shakespeare and Fletcher: the 
lustre is pure and bright, but at the same time cold and sharp, 
like that of cr 3 ’ 8 ta]. In Jonson’s unfinished pastoral of The Sod 
Shepherd there is some picturesque description and more very 
harmonious verse, and the best parts of it (much of it is poor 
enough) are perbajm in a higher style than auj-thing else he has 
written;'hut to compare it,«)s has sometimes been done, either 
as a poem or as a drama, with The Faithful Sliepherdess of 
■Fletab' i-y^ims to us to evince a deficiency of true feeling for the 
highest things, equal to what would be shown by preferring, as 
bag also been done bj' some critics,* tbo liuinour of Jonson to 
that of Shakesireare. Flotoh«r’s pastoral, blasted as it is in tjume 
^larts by fire not from heaven, is still a gi-een and leafy wilder¬ 
ness of poetical Voauty; Jonson’s, deibnuec^also by some brutality 
more elaborate than anything of tho same sort in Fletcher, is at 
the best bijt a trim garden, and, had it beet^ ever so happily 
finished, would have been nothing more. 


Massinger; Ford. 

After Shakespeare, Beaumont and Fletcher, and Jonson, the 
next great name in our drama is that of I’hilip Massinger, whe 
was born in 1584, and is supposed to Ifave begun to write Tor 
the stage soon after 1606, although his fii-st published play, his 
tragoify of' The Virgin Martyr, in which he was assist^ by 
Decker, did not apjfeu- till 1622. Of thirty-eight dramatic 
pieces which he is said to have^writteu. oi^Jy eighteen have been 
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{reserved; eight othens were in the collection of Mr. Warbnrton, 
which his servant destroyed. Massinger, like Jonson, had 
rdbeK'ed a learned education, and his classic reading has coloured 
his style and manner i but he liad scarcely so much originality 
of genius as Jonson. He is a very eldqucnt writer, but has little 
power of high imagination or pa^os, and still le^^ wit or comic 
power. He could rise, however, to a vivid conception of a charac¬ 
ter moved by some single aim or passion; and he has drawn 
some of the darker shades of villany with great force. His 
Sir Giles Overreach, in A Kew Way to Pay Old Debts, and his 
Luke in the City MadauT, are perhaps his most successful 
delineations in this style. In the conduct of hi» plots, alsti,’ he 
generally displays much skill. In short, all that can be i-eaehed 
by mere talent and warmth of sn.sceptibiiity ho has achieved; 
Jmt his province was to appropriate and decorsite rather fii^n to 
create. 

John Ford, the author of alx>ut a dozen plays that have sur¬ 
vived, and one of whose pieces is known to have been acted so 
early a.s 16i;j, has one quality, that of a deep pathos, perhaps 
more nearly allied to high genius than any Massinger Lae 
slfewn; bht the range of jie latter in tlio delineation of action 
and passion is so much more extensive, that we waan hardly 
refuse to. regard him os the greater dramatist. Ford’s blank 
verso is not so iriumsing as J^ssingcr’s; hut it ksYtrraften a 
delicate beauty, sometimes a warbling wildness and richness, 
beyond anything in Massihger’s fuller swell. 


Later Blizabetiia.'! Prose Writers. 

By the end of the sixteenth century, our prose,jis exhibited 
in its highest examjdes, if it had lost something in oa.se and 
jcleaniess? Iiad gained considerably in cojiionsnoss, in sonorous- 
nesB, and in splendour. In its inferior specimens, also, a 
corresponding change is to he traced, but of a modified character. 
In these the ancient simplicity and directness had given place 
only to a long-winded wordiness, and an awkwardness and 
intricacy, sometimes so excessive as to be nearly unintelligible, 
produced by piling clause upon danse, and involution .ujsiu 
involution, in the endeavour to crowd into evoiy sqptence ns 
much* meaning or as many particulars as possible., j;lero the 
change was nearly altogether for the worse; the loss lih one 
direction was compensated by hardly anything that could, be 
called a gain in aqpther. alt* ought also* to be noticed toat 
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towai'ds! the close of the reign of Elizabeth a singularly artificial 
mode of composition became fashionable, more especially ki 
senuons and other theological writings, consisting mainly in 
the remotest or most recondite analogies of thought and the 
most elaborate verbal ingenuities or conceits. This may be 
designated theVpposite pole in jmpular preaching to what we 
have in the plainness and simplicity, natural sometimes even 
to buffoonery^ of Latimer. 


Tiunslatiox ok tue Bible. 

The authorized translation of the Bible, on the whole so 
admirable both for correctness and beauty of style, is apt, on the 
first thtuglit, to be icgcU'dcd as exhibiting the actual state Of 
the language in the lime of James I., when it was first pub¬ 
lished. It is to bo remembered, however, that the new transla¬ 
tion was formed, by the special directions of the king, upon the 
basis of that of I’arker's, or the Bishops’ Bible, which had been 
made nearly forty years before, and which had it^plf beeft 
founded upon that of (.Vanmei, made in the reign of Heniy VIll. 
'J’ho eonseqiitnce is. as Mr. llttllaui has remarked, that, whether 
the st^lc of King James’s translation be tlie perfection of the 
En^lisU-I-’AfSago or no, it is not the language of his reign. “ It 
may, in the eyes of many,” adds Mr. Uallam, “be a better 
English, but it is not the English of DarSel, or Baleigh. or 
Bacon, as any one may easilj* perceive. It abounds, in fact, 
especially in the Old Testament, with obsolete phraseology, and 
wflh single words long since abaudomal, «r retained only in 
provincial use.”* This is. perhajis, rather strongly put: for 
although the jirecediug version served as a gcfteral guide to 
the translator's, luid was not needlessly deviated from, they have 
evidently modernized its stylo, jiot perliaps quite up to*tliat of 
their own day, but so far, wo appi-eheml, as to exclude nearly all 
woirls aud phrases that had then passed out even of common and 
familiar use. Ju tliat theological age, indeed, few forms of 
expression found in the Bible could well have fidlen altogether 
into dcsijetudo, although some may have come to be less apt and 
significant than they once -wore, or tlian others that might now 
be substituted for them. But we believe the new trunslatorm in 
any changes,they made, were very careful to avoid the employ¬ 
ment of aTiy mere words qf yesterday, the glare of whoso recent 
coinage would have contrasted ofi'ensively with the general 
LitofEur.'ii. iii. 
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Ek&tiq:no colour of diotion wliicJi they desired to retain. If ever 
theij: version were to be revised, whether to improve the render¬ 
ing of some passages by the lights of modem criticism, or to 
mend some hardness and intricacy of construction in others, 
it ought to be retouched in the same spirit of affootionate 
veneration for the genius and essential chareJteristics of its 
beautiM diction; and a good rule to' bo laid down might be, 
that no word should be admitted in the improved renderings 
which was not in use in tlic age when the translation was 
originally made. The language was then abundantly rich enough 
to furnish all the words that could ho wanted for the purpose. 


„ Theouwical Wkiters :—^Bishop Andeews ; Donse ; IJall ; 

Hookep,. 

Besides the translation of the Bible, the portion of the English 
literature of the present period that is theological is vor^' great 
in point of quantity, and a part of it also possesses distinguished 
,Glaims tf) notice in a literary point of view. Itoligiou was the 
great subject of siteculation and controversy in this countrj' 
throughout the entire space of a''century and a half between the 
Beformation and the Kevolution. 

One of the most eminent pre.achers, perhaps thoAawsi^omin'ent, 
of the ago of Elizabeth and James, was Ur. Lancelot Andrews, 
who, after having held the secs of Ohichester and Ely, died 
bishop of Winchester in 162(5. Bishop Andrews was one of the 
translators of the Bible, and is the author, among other works, of 
a folio volume of Sermons puhlisliod, by direction of Charles L, 
soon after his death; of another folio volume of Tracts and 
Speeches, which appeared in 1629; of a third volume of Lectures 
on the. Ten Commaiidmonts, published in 1642; and of a fourth, 
containing Lectures delivered at St. I’aul’s and at St. Giles’s, 
Cripplegato, puhlisliod in 1 657. Both the learning and ability 
of Andrews are conspicuous in evei-ythiiig he has written; 
but his eloquence, nevertheless, is to a modem taste grotesque 
enough. In his more ambitious passages he is the veiy prince of 
verbS posture-masters,—if not the first in date, the first in 
extravagance, of the artificial, quibbling, sydlahle-tonnenting 
school of onr English pulpit rhetoricians; and he undoubtedly 
contributed more to spread the disease of that majmi!?r_of writing 
than any other individual. 

Donne, the poet, was also a voluminous writer in prose; 
having left a folio volum^ of Sermons, besides a treatise against 
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Popery entitled The Psoudo-lHartyT, another singular perforaP- 
ance, entitled Jliathanatos, in confutation of the ci.)nunon notion 
about the necessary sinfulness of suicide, and some otlier'pro- 
tcssional disquisitions, llis biographer, Izaak Walton, says 
tliat be preached “ as an angel,/ross a cloud, but not in a cloud 
out most mode*! readers will probably be of opinion that he has 
not quite made nis e8ca})e from it. llis manner is fully as quaint 
in his prose ^ in his verse, and his way of thinking as subtle 
and peculiar. 

Another of tlte most learned theologians and eloquent preachers 
of those times was as well as Dotme an eminent poet, Bishop 
Josepli Hall. Hall's English prose works, which are very volu¬ 
minous, consist of sermons, polemical tracts, paraphrases of Scrip¬ 
ture. casuistical divinity, and some pieces on practical religion, 
of whick his Contemplations, his Art of Divine Meditation, and ho' 
Enocfiismns, or Treatise on the Mode of Walking with God, ate 
the most remarkable. The poetic temperament of Hall reveals 
itself in hi.s jn-ose as well us in his verso, by the fervour of his 
piety, and the forcible and often picturesque character of his 
style. 

Last of all may bo mentioned, among the great tHfeolpgicitf 
writers of this groat theolo^cal time, one who stands alone, 
lliohard Hooker, the illustrious autlior of the Eight Bcioks of 
tln^LaivM pf ^colosiustical Polity; of which the first four were 
published iii LMtl, the fifth in 1597, the three last not till 1C;52, 
many’ years after the author’s death. llookAir’s style is almost 
without a rival for its sustained dignity of mai'oh; but that 
which makes it most remarkable is its union of all this learned 
gr&vity and correctness with a flow of goituine, racy English, 
almost as little tinctured with pislantry as the most fitmiliar 
popular writing. ITie effect also of its evenness ef movement is 
the very reveree of tameness or languor; the full river of the 
argument dashes over no precipices, but yet rolls along Without 
pause, and with great force and buoyancy. 


Bacon. 

Undoubtedly the principal figure in Engjish prose literature, 
as well as in philosophy, during the first quarter of the seven¬ 
teenth century, is •Francis Bacon. Bacon, bom in 1501, plib- 
lished the nrsl edition of his Es.says in 1597; his Two Book.s of 
the Advancement of Learning in 1005; his Wisdom of the 
Ancients (in Latin) in 1010; a thud edition of his Essays, greatly 
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extended, in 1612; his Two Books of the Novum Organum, or 
tiecond Part of the Jnstauratio Magna, do-igncd to consiKt of Six 
Parfe (also in Latin), in 1620; his Hist on’ of the Reign of 
Henry vll., in 1622; his Nine Books I)e Aiigiuentis Scientiarum, 
a Latin translation and extension of his Adv.'im'cmcnt of J^oam- 
ing, in 1628. He died in 1626. The originalit'^iof the Baconian 
or Inductive method of philosophy, the actual service it has 
rendered to science, and even the end which it may ho most cor¬ 
rectly said to have in view,' have ail been Bubject.s of dispute 
almost ever since Bacon’s own day: hut, notwithstanding all 
ditferences of opinion upon these points, the ackttowlcdgment tliat 
he was intelloclually one of the most oolo.ssal of the sons of men 
has been nearly unanimous. They who hiivc not seen his greut- 
ness under one form have discoverod it in another; there is a. 
-discordance among men’s ways of looking at him, or tiieirthcories 
rc.spueting him; but tho mighty shadow which he projects 
athwart the tw’o bygone centuries lies there immovable, and 
still extending as time extends. The veiy deductions which are 
made fiom his merits in legitrd to particular points thus only 
,ju‘ightei;> the impiession of his general eminence,—of that some¬ 
thing about liim not fully understood or discei'ucd, which, spite 
of all curtailment of his claims in regard to one special kind of 
eminence or another, still leavi's the sense of his eminence as 
strong as ever. As for his Novum (Irganum, or jWoftaWed i/cw 
instrument of philosophy, it may Isj llait it was not really new 
when he announced it as such, either as a process followed in the 
practice of scientific di.scovery, or as a theory of the right method 
of discovery. Neither may Bacon have been tbo first writer, in 
his own or the immediately jireeoding age, who recalled attention 
to the inductive method, or who pointed out the banenness of 
what was thefl called philosophy in the schools. Nor can it bo 
affirmed that it w-as really he who brought tho reign of that 
pliilo.sopby to a close: it was fulling fast into disrepute before he 
•assailed it. and would probably have pa-ssed aw'ay quite ns soon 
as it did although his writings luid never appeared. Nor possibly 
has he either looked at that old philo.sopliy with a very pene- 
tr.ating or comprehensive eye, ox even shown a perfect imder- 
standing of the inductive method in all its applications and 
'■principles. As for his attempts in the actual practice of tlie in- 
dnetive method, they wore, it must bo owned, eifher.insignificant 
or utter tailures; and that, too, while some of his eoi},temp 0 Taric 8 , 
•«'ho in no respect acknowledged him as their' teacher, were 
tinning it to account in extorting from nature the most brilliant 
revelations. But this was hot Bacon’s-proper province. He 
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belongs not to matliematical or natural science, but to literatuau 
and to moral scicnoo in its most extensive acceptation,—to 
tlic rcalra of imagination, of wit, of eloquence, of a;stl*;ti5s. 
of history, of jurispnulence, of political jdiilosophy, of logic, of 
metaphysics and the investigation of.tho powers and operations 
of the hnmai^mind. lie is either not at all or in no degree 
worth iiientionfng an investigator or exitouiider of inathematies, 
or of inochaiiies, or of astronomy, or of chemistry, or of any other 
branch of geometrical or physical science; but ho is a most pene- 
tratiug and comprehensive invest igsitor, and a most magniticent 
expounder, of that higher wisdom in comparison with which all 
tliesg things arq but a more intellectual sort of legeidcmaiu. All 
his works, his essays, his philoso]ihical witings, commonly so 
callc’d, and what he has done in history, arc cd' one and the same 
characb^r; retlectivo and, so to speak, jioetical, not simply de¬ 
monstrative, or elucidatory of mere matters of fact. \\ hat, then, 
is his glory?—in wli.at did his great)ie,ss consist? In this, wc 
should saythat an intellect at once one of the most capacimis 
and one of the uii sl profound ever grunted to a mortal—in its 
powers of vision at the Sfrme time one of the most penetrating and 
one of the most far-reaching -was in him united and ^econeilfll 
witli an almost equal emlowiiymt of the imaginative Ikmlty; and 
that he is, tAereforo, of all pliilosopLical writers, the one in whom 
aw found together, in the largest proportions, dep)th of thought 
and spleikio'ur of eloqnciiec. llis intellectual ambition, also,—a 
quality of the imagination,—was of the most^tOAvering character; 
and no other philosophic writer has ttikeu up so grand a theme 
as that on wnich he hits laid out liis strength in his groatot 
works. But with the jirogrcss of scientilie discovery that has 
taken place during the hvst two hnndicd years, it would be diili- 
enlt to show that these works liave had alnros^airything to rio. 
His Advanewuent of Leaririug arrd his IS'ovum Organrtnr him* 
more in them of the spirit of poetry than of scierree^ arrd wo , 
slioitld almost as soon think of fathering modem physical seience 
upon I’uradise Lost as njam them. 


Buiii'oir. 

\ remarkable prose work of this ago, which oirght not to Ixs 
paased oveV without notice, is Burton’s Anatomy of Melandholy. 
Itobert Bit'rtOn, wlio, on Iris title-page, takes the name of Democri¬ 
tus Junior, died in 164(f, andhtslxxrk was fir st published in 1821. 
It is an e.vtraordinavy accumulatioB of out-of-the-way learning, 
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interspersed, somewhat in the maimer of MontaiCTc’s Essays, 
with onginal matter, but with this among other differences,— 
that in Montaigne the quotations have the air of being introduced, 
as we know that in fact they were, to illustrate the original 
I matter, which is the web of the discourse, they but the em¬ 
broidery : whereas in Burton the leariiing is luther the web, 
upon which what he has got to say of his own 15 worked In by 
way of forming a sort of decorative figure. Burton is far from 
liaving the variety or abundance of Montaigne; buf there is con¬ 
siderable point and penetration in his style, and he says many 
striking things in a sort of half-splenetic, half-jocular hnmour, 
which many readers have found wonderfully stjniulating.,, l)r. 
.lohnson declared that Burton's Anatomy of Molaiioholy was the 
only book that ever drew him out of bed an hour sooner than he 
would otherwise hare got up. 


HcrroniCAii Writers. 

Among the historical writers of the reign of James may he first 
jwcnlioncd the all-accomplished Sir Walter Baleigh. Kaleigh is 
Ihe author of a few short poems, and of .some niiscellanoou.s pieces 
in prose; but his great work is his History of the \\'orld, com- 
t>osed during his imprisonment in the Tower, and fi^^qJilisb*d 
in a folio volume in 1614. It is an unfinished work, coming 
down only to the fi^st Macedonian war; and there is no reason 
to suppose that any more.of it wan over written, although it has 
been asserted that a second vjoluiue was burnt by the author. 
Ealeigh’s History, as a record of facts, has long been superseded; 
the interest it possesses at tlio present dty i.s derived almost en¬ 
tirely from its Jjtcrary merits, and from a few passages in which 
the author takes occasion to allude to circumstanbes that have 
fallen within his own experience. Much of it is written w'ithout 
any ambition of eloquence: but the style, even w'liere it is most 
careless, is still lively and exciting, from a tone of fho actual 
world which it preserves, and a certain frankness and heartiness 
coming from Ealeigh’s profession and his warm impetuous cha¬ 
racter. It is not disfigured by any of tho petty pedantries to 
some one or other of which most of the writers of books in that 
day gave way more or loss, and it has altogether comparatively 
littlff of the taint of age upon it; while in some passages the 
oompositiou, without losing anything of its natiiry'gmce and 
heartiness, is WTought up to great rhetorfeal polish and elevation. 

Another celebrated histcirical work of this time is Bichard 
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Knollcs's History of tie Turks, published in 1610. Johnson, 
in one of his Itamblers, has owarood to Knolles the first plat’e 
among English historians; and Mr. Hallam concurs in thinking 
that his style and power of narration have not been too Bigfily 
extolled by that critic. “His descriptions,” continues Mr. 
Hallam, “are vivid and animated; circumstantial, but not to 

feebleness; fts characters are drawn with a strong pencil. 

In the style of Knolles there is sometimes, as Johnson has hinted, 
a slight excess of desire to make every phrase effective; but he 
is exempt from the usual blemishes of his age; and his com¬ 
mand of the language is so extensive, that we should not err in 
placing him among the first of our elder writers.”* Much of 
this* praise, hdvvover, is to be considered as given to the uni¬ 
formity or regularity of Knollos’s style; the chief fault of which 
perhans is, that it is too continuously elaborated and sustained 
for a Tong work. IVe have already mentioned Samuel Daniel’s 
History of England from the Conquest to the reign of Ed¬ 
ward 111., which was published in 1618, It is of little his¬ 
torical value, but is remarkable for the same simple ease and 
purity of language which distinguish Daniel’s verse. The con¬ 
tribution to this department of literature of all those that the 
early part of the seventeenth century produced, v?hich is'at 
the same time tlic most vafuable as iin original authority and 
the most masterly in its execution, is undoubtedly Bacon’s 
llistOry of the reign of Henry VII. 

* liit. of Ear, iii. S72. 
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MIDDLE AND LATTEEPAKT OP THE SEIRENTEENTII 
UEM’UKV. 

Exclcbing from our view the productions of the 'last fifty or 
sixty years, as not yet ripe for the verdict of history, wo may 
affirm that our national literature, properly so called, that is-, 
■whatever of our literature by right of its poetic shape or spiiat is 
to be held as peculiarly belonging to the laiigttage and the 
oonnti'y, had its noonday in the period comprehending the last 
quarter of the sixteenth and the first of the seventeenth century, 
lint a splendid afternoon flush succeeded tliis meridian Maze, 
which may he said to have lasted for another half centnrv, or 
longer. Down almost to the I’ovolntion, or at least to the middle 
of the reign of Charles 11., our higher literature continued to 
glow -with more or less of the coloured light and the heart of fire 
which it h«.d acquired in the ago of Elizabeth and .lames. Some 
of the ^eatest of it indeed- as ihoyerse of Milion and the prose 
poetry of Jeremy Taylor—-was not given to tho world‘till towards 
the close of the space we hiivo just indicated. But Miltoij. as*! 
'J'aylor, and Sir Thomas Browne, and Cud-worth, and Henry 
More, and (.'owley, tj;e most, eminent of our English -CT-riters in 
tho interval from the J-!ostoration to the Bevolutioii (if wo except 
Dryden, the founder of a nc'v school, and Barrow, whose 
■writings, full as they aro of tlionghl, have iio'r much of the. 
poetical or untranslafablo) wore all of them, it is worthy of 
observation, hor^ heforo tho close of the reign of Janies 1. Nor 
would the stormy time that followed be without it^ nurture for 
such minds. A boyhood or youth passed in the days of ,Shakes- 
*pcare and Bacon, and a manhood in those of the (.Ireat I’olielHon, 
was a training w'hich could not fail to rear high powers to their 
highest capabilities. 


SlIlliLEY, ANJ) THE Exo OF TUF. OlD DkAMA. 

% • 

The chief glory of our Elizabethan litcrattire. however, belongs 
almosf exclusively to the time we have already gone. over. Tho 
only other name that remains to be nicivtioned to complete cur 
sketch of the great age of the Drama, is that of James iShirlej’, 
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who was bom about tho year 1504, and whose fii-st play, the 
comedy of Tlie Wedding, was published iu 1G20. lie is f.ho 
author of about forty dramatic pieces which have come dow|^ to 
us. “ Shirley,” observes Lamb. “ claims a place among the 
worthies of this jteriod, not so much for any transcendent genius 
in himself, as that he was the hwt of a great race, all of whom 
spoke ncarly\he same language, and had a set of moral feeling.s 
and notions in common. A new Itinguage and quite a new turn 
of tragic and comic interest came iu with the Kestoration.” * Of 
this writer, who survh’cd till l(i(>6, the merits and defects have 
been well stated, in a few comprebensive words, by Mr. 
Hal lam :—“ Sbirley baa no originality, no force in conceiving or 
dolfticating clfaractcr, little of patbos, and less, perhaps, of wit; 
his draiuiis produce no deep imj)rt*sion in reading, and of course 
can leave none in the memory. Bnt bis mind was poetical: his 
better cbaraclets, especially females, express pure thoughts in 
pure language; ho is never tumid or affected, and seldom obscure; 
tho incidents succeed rapidly; the personages are numerous, and 
there is a general aiiimutiou in tlic scenes, which causes us to 
road him w'ith some pleasure.” f 

A prefaiio by Shiilor’ is prefixed loathe fir.st collc^ion of jigrt 
of the plays of Beuiimont and I’lctehei’, which, as iUready men¬ 
tioned, appeared in 1047. *“Aow, reudor,” he saj's, “in this 
^agical age. where the theatre bath been so much outactod, con- 
giatBlato ihy owir bapjiiness that, in this silence of the stage, 
thou hast a libort}’ to read those inimitable plays,—to dwell and 
oonvonse in these immortal ^'oves,—wliifth were only showed 
our fathers in a coujining-gl^s. as suddenly removed as repre- 
^sonted.” At ti«is time all theatneal amusements were prohibited ; 
and tho publication of these and of othfW dvamatio productions 
whioh were, their projierty, or rather tho sale of them hr tho 
book.sellcrs,»was resorted to by the players as a*way of making a 
little money when thus cut off from the regular ga^ of their 
profession : the eagerness of tho public to possess the said work* 
rn ynint being of course alst' sliarj>encd by the same cause. 

The permanent suppression of theatrical entertoinments was 
the act of ihe Long rarliamcut. An ordinance of the Lords and 
Commons passed on the 2iid of September, 11142,—after setting 
forth fliat "juiblie sjsiits do not well agii'e w'ith pulJic cala¬ 
mities. nor public stage-plays with the reasons of humiliathin, 
this Isiing an exercise of sad and pious solemnity, and tlif other 
being spem.-*oles of pleasure, too commoidy expressing lascivious 
mirth and levity,”-—ordained, “ that, while these sad causes and 
* SiH'cimcne, ii. 119. t Lit. of liur. iii. 3-15. 
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set times of hmniliation do continue, public stag^pkyB sball 
cedse and be forborne.” It has been plausibly conjectured tlmt 
tbi| measure originated, “ not merely in a spirit of relirious dis¬ 
like to‘ dramatic performances, but in a politic caution, lest play- 
writers and players should avail themselves of their power over 
the minds of the people to instil notions and opinions hostile to 
the authority of a puritanical i)arliameut..”* This /ll'dinance cer¬ 
tainly put an end at once to the regular porfonnauce of plays; 
although it is known to have been occasionally infringed. 


Oim Fletcher; Phimeas Flictciieil. 

Xor is the poetical produce other than dmmatic of the quarter 
of a century that elapsed frem the death of James to the csniblish- 
mont of the Commonwealth, of very considerahle amoimt. ‘‘(iiles 
and I’hineas Fletcher were brothers, cousins of the dramatist, and 
both clergj’raen. Giles, who died in Ui2.‘i, is the anther of a 
poem entitled Christ’s Victory and Triuiupli in Heaven and 
Earth over and after Death, which was published in a quarto 
vqjjimo in J j)10. It is divided into four parts, and is written in 
stanzas somewhat like those of Sjienscr, only containing eight 
linos each instead of nine: both tho'l’letchers, indeed, wore pro¬ 
fessed disciples and imitators of the great author of the Faiiw 
Queen. Phineas, who survived till 16.50, piiblishech in loJid^ 
along with a small collection of Piscatory Eclognos and other 
Poctinsd Miscellanies, u long allegorical poem, entitled nie Purple 
Island, in twelve Books or Cantos, written in a stanza of seven 
lines. The idea upon which this performance is .founded is one 
of the most singular that ever took possession of the brain even of* 
an allegorist; the island is nothing else than Uio human 

body, and the pitem is, in fsict, for the greater part,,a system of 
anatomy, nearly as minute in its details as if it were a scientific 
treatise, but wrapping up everything in a fantastic guise of 
double meaning, sc as to pmdiico a languid sing-song of laborious 
riddles, which are mostly unintelligible without the very know¬ 
ledge they make a protenoe of conveying. After he has finished 
his anatomical course, the author takes up the subject of psycho 
logy, which he treats in the sitme luminons and interesting 
manner. Such a work as this has no claim to he considered a 
poem even of the same sort with tho Fairy Queen. In, Spenser, 
the allegory, whether historical or moml, is little, more than 
formal: the poem, taken in* its natuiul aud obvious import, as a 
' Cullier. Hist. l)nw. Poet. ii. 106. 
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tale of “ knights’ and laijios’ gentle deeds”—a song of their 
“ ficn.'0 wars and taithful loves”—has meaning and interest 
enough, without the allegory at all, which, indeed, fxce|)t in a 
very few pa-ssages, is so completely concealed behind the direct 
narrative, that we may well suppose it to have been nearly as 
much lost sig^t of and forgotten by the ])oet himself as it is by 
his readers; hero, the allegory i.s the soul of eveiy stanza and oi 
every line—that which gives to the whole work whatever 
meaning. atM consequently whatever poetry, it possesses—with 
which, indeed, it is sometimes hard enough to bo understood, but 
witbont which it would be absolute inanity and nonsense. The 
Vuijdo Island, is rather a production of the same species with 
Pr. IMrwin’s liotauic tiarden; but, foi-ccd and false enough as 
Darwin’s style is in many respects, it would be doing an injustice 
to lii.'k poem to coniparo it with rhiueas Fletcher’s, either in 
regitrd to the degree in which nature and propriety are violated 
in the jirineiplo and manner of the composition, or in regard to 
tlie spirit and general success of tlie execution. Of comse, there 
is a good deal of ingenuity 6h<imi in Fletcher's poem: and it is 
not imimprcgnated by poetic feeling, nor rvithout some passages 
of corLsideniblo merit. I’mt in many,other parts it gs quite {wo- 
tosquo; and, on the whole, is faiitivstic, puerile, and wearisome. 


Other IlELiwocrs PoetsQuarles; Herbert; Hekrick; 

Ckashaw. 

• 

The growth of the religions sphit in the early part of the 
«eveut.ceiith cclitnry is shown in inucli more of the poetry of the 
time as well as in that of the two Flctchefs. Others of the most 
notable names of this ago are Quarles, Ilorriek, Herbert, and 
Crashaw. ‘Francis (juarles, who died in 1C4J, was one of the 
most popular as well as volnininons writers of the day, and is 
still generally known by his volume of Emblems. His verses 
are characterized by'ingenuity rather tlian fancy, hut, although 
often absurd, ho is seldom dull or languid. There is a good 
deal of spirit and coarse vigour in some of his pieces, as for 
instance in his well-known Song of Anarchus, portions of which 
have been printed both by Ellis and Campbell, and which may 
perhaps have suggested to Cowper, the jlreat religious poet df a 
later da^J his lines culled The Hodern Patriot. Quarl^, how¬ 
ever, though ho appears to have be^n a person of considerable 
literary acquirement, hm.st in his poetical capacity be regarded 
as mainly a writer i5)r the popuJao% Geoige Herbert, a younger 
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brother of the celebrated Edward Lord Herbert of Cherbuiy, 
was a clergj’man. His volume, cntitlud The Temple, wan first 
published soon after his death ia IG'iS, and was at least six or 
seven *times reprinted in the course of the next nuarter of a 
century. Ilis biographer, Izaak IValton, fells us that when he 
wrote, in tlie reign of Clmrles If., twenty thousan(^ copies of it 
had been sold. Herbert was an intimate fi iend o5 Dojuie, and 
no doubt a great admirer of his poetry; but his own has been to 
a great extent preserved from the imitation of DonUo’s peculiar 
style, into which it might in (jthc.r eiiraraistances have fallen, 
in all probnbility by its having boon eomjiosod with little effort 
or elaboration, and chiefly to relievo and amuse his own mind by 
the melodious cxj>ression of his favourite fancies and contempla¬ 
tions. His (]naintnc.ss lies in his thoughts rather than in their 
expression, which is in general suflieieiitly simple and lumjnous. 
Itobert Her^k, who was also a clergyman, is the author of a 
thick octavo volume of verse, published in lfl-48, under the title 
of Hesperides. It consists, like the poetry of Donne, partly of 
lovo verses, partly of pieces of a devotional chavaettw, or, as the 
two sorts are styled in the title-page, \\ or Its Human .and Divine. 
Tl>e same singular licence vrhicli even the ino.st reverend per¬ 
sons, and the pinvst and most religions minds, in tliat age allowed 
themselves to take in light and amatory jsictry i.; found in 
Herrick as well as in Donne, a good deid of whose singnl.'jr 
manner, and fondness for conceits both of soutnl and sense. 
Herrick has also cauglit. Yet some both of his hymns and of 
his anacreontics—for ‘of such strange intermixture does his 
poetry consist—are beautifully simple and natural, and full of* 
grace as well as fancy. Kiohard Crasbaw was a-iiolhor clorgj’- 
luan, who lato in lifo lie came a Jtouifwi (-atholic, and died a canon 
of Loretto in IC.'iO. He is perhaps, after Itounc, the gieatcst of 
these religious poEtsof the early part of the sovenleenlh century. 
He belongs in manner to the siime school with Donne and 
Herrick, and in his lighter pieces he has much of their lyrical 
sweetness and delicacy; but theio is often a force and even 
occasionally what may be called a grandeur of imagination in 
his more solemn poetry which Henick never either reaches or 
aspires to. 


Caetwbigiit; liAsnoLi-H; ConsKT. 

All the poetical clergymen of this time, however,"'had not 
such pious muses. The J!ev. 'William Cartwright, who died at 
an early age in 11543, is said Ijy Anthony Wood to havo been “ a 
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most florid and scrapliio preacher;” but his poetry, which,is 
mostly amatory, is not remarkable for its brilliancy. He is the 
author of several plays, and he was one of Hjc young -arriters 
who wore honoured with the title of his sons by Ben Jonsun, 
who said of him, “My son Cartwright writes all like a man.” 
Another of Son's poetical sons was Thomas Bandolph, who was 
likewise a clergyman, and is also tlio author of sevei-al plays, 
mostly in verso, as well as of a quantity of other poetry, llan- 
dolph has a* good deal of fancy, and his verso flows very melo¬ 
diously ; but his pootiy has in general a bookish and borrowed 
air. Much of it is on subjects of love and gallantry; but 
the. love is chieflj’of the head, or, at most, of the senses—the 
gallautr)% it is easy to see, that merely of a fellow of a college 
and a reader of Ovid. Itandolph died under thirty in 1(534, and 
his peems were first collected after his death by his biothcr. 
The volume, wliich also contains his Plays, was Hequently re¬ 
printed in the course of the next thirty or forty years; the 
edition Isd'ore ns, dated liidS, is called the fil'ih. 

(•nc of the most remarkable among the clerical poets of this 
earlier half of tho sovonteenth century was Dr. Itichard Corbet, 
succf.ssivoly Bishop of Oxford and .of Norwich, tloi’bet, ridio 
was bmn in 1382, heciime/amous both as .a poet and a.s a wit 
early in tlfb reign of .lames; but veiy little, if any, of his poetry 
Wiwl published till after his death, which took place in 1(536. 
It is related, that after Cmbet was a doctor of divinity he 
once, sang ballads at the Cross at Abingdon: “On a market 
day,” Aubrey wiitcs, “ h» and some of Lis comrades were 
at the taveri! b}’- tho Cross (which, by the way, was then the 
•finest in England; 1 remember it when I was a freshman; it 
was admirable curious Oothie arcbiteStiire, and fine figures 
in the niches; ’iwas one of those built by ^iug .... for his 
Queen). 'I'ho ballad-singer complained ho had no custom—he 
(»uld not put off his balhuis. The jolly doctor puts off his 
gown, and puts on the liallad-.singar’s leuthem jacket, and, 
being a handsome m&n, and a rare full voice, ho jircsently vended 
a great many, and had a gi'eat audicnee.” Aubrey had heard, 
however, that as a bishop “ ho had an admirable grave and 
venetjible aspect.” Corbet's poetry, too, is a mixture <ir alter¬ 
nation of gravity and drollery. But it is the subject or occasion, 
rather than the style or maniw r. that iftakos tho dift'erence f ho 
never rises to anything higher than wit; and he is as yitty in 
his eleglJs'as in his hailads. As (hat ingredient, however, is not 
so Kuitahlc for the ftrmer as for the latter, his graver per¬ 
formances are worth very littly. ^"or is Lis merriment of a high 
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order; •when it is most elaborate it is strained and fantastic, and 
■when more natural it is apt to i-un into buffoonery. But much 
of hisiverse, indeed, is merely prose in rhyme, and very indif¬ 
ferent rhyme for the most part. His happiest effusions are tho 
two that are best known, his Jom-ney into France and his ballad 
of The Fairies’ Farewell. Ilis longest and most cYious poem is 
bis Iter Boreale, dciscribing a journey which he look in company 
with other three university men, probably abimt 1620, fi-om 
Oxford as far north as h'ewark and back again. ’ 


Poets of the Fresch School:—Carew; Lovelace; " 
Suckling. 

Both our noeti-y and otir prose eloquence continued,to be 
generally ^jlfected by the spirit of quaintness and conceit; tir 
over-refinement and subtlety of thought, for nearly a century 
after the first introduetbm among us of that fashion of writing. 
Even some of the highest minds did not entirely escape the 
eonlagion. If nothing of it is to be found in Spenser or Milton, 
neither Shekespearo nor Bacon is altogether free from it. Of 
our writers of an inferior order, it. took captive not only the 
greater number, but some of the greatest, who lived and -wrote 
from the middle of the reign of Elizabeth to nearly the middle .of 
that of Charles II.—fiom Bishop Andrews, whom we have 
already mentioned, in prose, and Donne holli in prose and verse, 
to Cowley inclusive.’ The stylo 'n question appears to have 
been borrowed from Italy: it came in, at least, with tho study 
and imitation of the Italian poetry, being caught apparently 
from the school of PBtrarch, or rather of his later followers, 
about the same tjmo that a higher iiis])iratiou was drawn from 
I’asso and Ariosto. It is ohsei-vablo. that the species or depart¬ 
ments of our poetry which it chiefly invaded wore those which 
have always been more or loss influenced by foreign models: 
it made comparatively little impression ‘ upon our dramatic 
poetry, the most truly native portion of onr literature ; but our 
lyrical and elegiac, our didactic and satirical verse, was ovefrun 
and materially modified by it, as wo have said, for nearly a 
whole century. The return to a more natural manner, however, 
was begun to be madd long before the expiration of that term. 
And, a,s we had received tho maliuly from one foreign literature, 
so we wore indebted for the cure to another. It is commonly 
assumed that our modem English poetry first e'vincod a dis¬ 
position to imimte that of France ai'ter the Bestoration. But 
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the truth is that the influence of French literature had begnn.to 
be felt by our own at a considerably earlier date. The court 
of Charles I. was far froin being so thoroughly French as that of 
Chaa-les II.; but the (Annexion established between the two 
kingdonvs through Queen Henrietta could not fail to produce a 
partial imitat’on of French models both in writing and in other 
things. The distinguishing characteristic of French poetry (and 
indeed of Fjench art geneiully), neatness in tlio dressing of the 
thought, had already been carried to considerable height by 
Malherbe, Hacan, Malleville, and others; and these writers are 
doubtless to bo accounted the true fathers of our own Waller, 
Carew, Lovelace, and Suckling, who all began to write about 
this time, and whose versos may bo said to have fijst exemplified 
in our lighter poetry what may be done by con-eot and natural 
expfeifcion, smoothness of flow, and all that lies in the an cehre 
arlm —the art of milking art itself seem nature. W)f the four. 
Waller was porbajis first in the field; but ho survived almost till 
the Revolution, and did not rise to his greatest celebrity till 
after the Restoration, so that he will more fitly fall to bo noticed 
in a subsequent page. The other three all belong exclusively to 
the times of Charles I. and of the Commonwealth. • 

Thomas ^arew, styled on» the title-page “ One of the Gentle¬ 
men of the Privy Cliamber, and Sower in Ordinary to His 
Msjs.stj',” is the author of a small volume of poetry first printed 
in 1(540, tjie year after his death. In polish and evenness of 
movement, combined with a diction clova|od indeed in its tone, 
as it must needs bo by the •foiy necessities of verse, above that 
of more good conversation, but yet in ease, lucidity, and direct- 
*ne88 rivalling tho language of oi dinary^life, Carew's poetry is 
not inferior to Waller’s ; and, while his expression is as con-eot 
and natural, and his numbers as haimoniuus,»thc music' of his 
verse is richer, and his imagination is warmer and more florid. 
But the texture of liis composition is in general exti-emely slightj 
tho substance of most of his pieces consisting merely of the elabo¬ 
ration of some single idea; and, if he has more tenderness than 
Waller, he is far from having so much dignity, variety, or power 
of sustained effort. 

Thcf poems of Colonel Richard Lovelace are contained in two 
small volumes, one entitled Lucasla, published in 1649i the 
other enf^tlod I’osthnme Poems, published by his brother in 
tho yoar.^fter tho author’s death. I’hey consist principally of 
songs ancT other short pieces. Lovelace’s songs, which are mostly 
amatory, aro many of them carelessly enough written, and there 
are very few of them not dcfac^ by some harshness or deformity ; 
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but a few of his best pieces are as sweetly veisifiod as Carew’s, 
with perhaps greater variety of fancy as well as more of vital 
fortse^ianda tone of chivalrous getilleness and honour gives to 
some of them a j'athos beyond the reacH of any mere poetic art. 

Lovelace’s days, darkened in their close by the Icjss of every¬ 
thing except honour, were cut short at the ago pf forty; his 
contemporaiy, Sir John Suckling, who moved gaily and thought¬ 
lessly through his .short life ns through a dance or a meny game, 
died, in 1(141, at that of thirty-two. Suckling, who is the author 
of a small collection of poems, as well as of four jdays, has none 
of the pathos of Tiovelace or Carew, hut he equals them in fluency 
and natural grace of manner, and he has besides a sprightliuess 
and buoyancy which is all hi.s own. His poetry hits a more 
impulsive air than theirs : ami, while, in reference to the greater 
)iart of what he has produced, ho must ho classed along with 
them and Waller as an adhm-ent to the French school of pro¬ 
priety and precision, some nf the happiest of his eflusioiis arc 
remarkable for a cordiality and impetuosity of manner which has 
nothing foreign about it, but is altogether English, although there 
is not much resembling it in any of his predeccssoi-s any mote 
than of his-oontem];)orario.s< unless perhaps in some of Skelton's . 
pieces. His hunous bttlhid of The Wedding is the very perfection 
of gaiety and archness in verse; and his Session of the J’oets, in 
which he scatters about his wit and Immonr in a more carol e':s 
style, may be considered as constituting him the founder of a 
spScies of satire whiyh Cleveland and Marvel and other subse¬ 
quent writers carried into now tgiplicationS) and w'hieh only 
expired among ns witli Swift. 


DiatHAM. 

To this (late belongs a reiuarkahlo poem, the Cooper’s Hill of 
TSir John Denham, first published in 1042, It immediately drew 
universal attention. Denham, however, had the year before 
made himself known as a poet by his ti-ag(Mly of The Sophy, on 
the appearance of which Waller remarked .that he had broken 
out like the Irish rebellion, threescore thotisand strong, when 
nobody was aware or in the least suspected it. CcKiper’s Hill 
may be considered as belonging in point of composilion to the 
same Rcluxd with Sir Jolm Davies's Nosce Teipsum: anl, if it 
lias not all the concontiution of that poem, it is equally minted, 
correct, and stately, with, partly owing to the subject, a warmer 
tone of imagination and feeliqg, qnd a tuller swell of veras. The 
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spirit of the same classical style pervades both ; and they are the 
two greatest poems in that style which had been produced down 
to the date at which we are now arrived. Denham is the jftitllor 
of a number of other oppositions in verse, and especially of 
some songs and other shorter pieces, several of which are very 
spirited; butathe fame of his principal poem has thrown every¬ 
thing else he has written into the shade. It is remarkable that 
many biographical notices of this poet make him to have survived 
nearly till tne Kevolution, and relate various stories of the mise¬ 
ries of his protracted old ago; when the &ct is, that he died in 
1668, at the age of fifty-three. ■ 


CXJSVELAKI). 

Btfl, of all the cavalier poets, the one who did his cause the 
neartiest and stoutest service, and who, notwithstanding much 
Carelessness or ruggedness of execution, possessed perhaps, even 
considered simply as a poet, the richest and most various faculty, 
was John Cleveland, the most popular verse-writer of his own 
day, tlio most neglected of all his caotemporaries dver since. 
Cleveland was the eldest sou of the Rev. Thomas Cleveland, 
vicar of IfiiR'kley and rector of Stoke, in Leicestershire, and he 
we4(Jn>i'n at Loughborough in that county in 1613. Down to 
the breaking out of the ci,vil war, he resided at St. John’s College 
Cambridge, of which he was a Fellow, and ^ems to have dismf 
guished himself principally by Jiis Latin poetiy. But, when every 
man took his shlo, with whatever weapons he could wield, for king 
or parliament, Abthony Wood tells us that Cleveland was the first 
writer wiio canio forth as a champion of the royal cause in Eng 
lish verso. To that catiso ho adhered till its iwin; at last ir 
1655, after Ituving led fur some years a fugitive life, be wat 
caught and thrown into prison at Yarmouth.; but, after a de^ 
tention of a few months, Cromwell, on his petition, allowed hiui 
to go at laige. The Mnsaction was honourable to both parties. 

Cleveland is commonly regarded as a mere dealer in satire and 
invective, and as having no higher qualities than a somewhat 
mde.foQie and vehemence. Uis prevailing fault is a straining 
after vigour and concentration of expiessjon; and few of hi^ 

S ieoes are free from a ggod deal of obscurity, harshness, or othei 
isfiguremdht, occasion^ by this habit or tenden<y, working ir 
assooiation %tth an alert, ingenious, and fertile fancy, a neglect 
of and apparently a coniimpt for nciCtness of finish, and the tun 
for quaintness and quibbling characteristic of the school to whicl 
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he belong—^for Cleveland must be considered as essentially one 
uf^the old wit poets. Most of his poems seem to have been 
tl^vAi off in haste, and never to have^en afterwards corrected 
or revised. There are, however, amo^ them sumo that are not 
without vivacity and sprightliness; and othere of his more 
solemn verses have considerable dignity. 

'ITie followii^ epitaph on Ben Jonson is the shortest and 
be8^ of several tributes to the memory of that poet,, with whose 
masculine genius that of Cleveland seems to have strongly syiu- 
pathisod:— 

The Muses’ fairest light in no dark tituc; 

Tbc wonder of a learned age; tlie line ' 

Which none can jiass; the most proiKirtioncd wit 
To nature; the best judge of what was fit; 

ITie deejnst, plainest, highest, clearest pen; 

The voice most echoeii by consenting men ; 

The soul which answored licst to all well said 
By others, and which most recpiital made; 

Tuncil to the highest key of ancient Borne, 

Keturniug all her music witli his own ; 

In whom with Nature Study claimed a part, 

Yet who uuto himself owed all his art: 

Here lies Ben Jonson : cveryage will look 
With sorrow here, with wonder on liis Wk. 

Elsewhere he thus expresses his preferonoo for JonsonfSs’' a 
dramatist, over the greatest of his‘contemporaries :— 

Shakesjieartf may make grielji, merry Beaumont’s style 
Ravish and melt anger into a smile; 

In winter nights or after meals they be, 

1 must confess, very goorl company; 

But thou exact’st our best limirs' industry; 

We mry read them, we ought to study tliec; 

Thy scenes are precepts; every vei-se’doth give 
<Counsel, and teach us, not to laugh, but live. 


WiTHEE. 

TTieso last-mentioned writers — Carew, Lovelace, Suckling, 
Denham, and Cleveland—were all, as we have seen, cavaliers; 
but the cause of puritanism and the parliament had also its poets 
as well as that of love and loyally. Of tfccso the two.most emi¬ 
nent'were Marvel and AVither. Mart'ors era, howeycr, is rather 
after the Bestoration. George W ither, jvlm was horn in 1588, 
covers nearly seventy years of tlie seventeenth centuiy with his 
life, and not veiy far nnm ifixty with his works: his first publi- 
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cation, his volume of satires entitled Ahuses Stript and Whipt, 
having appeared in 1611, and some of his last pieces only 9 sb^ 
time before his death in ^67. The entire nnmber of his separate 
works, as tliey have been reckoned up by modem bibliographers, 
exceeds a hundred. 

One excellence for which all Wither’s writings are eminent, 
his prose as well as his verse, is their genuine English. His 
unanectod diction, even now, hM scarcely a stain of age upon it, 
—but flows on, ever fresh and transparent, like a pebbled rill. 

Down to tho breaking out of the war between the king anil 
the parliament. Wither, although his pious poetry made him 
a faVourite wfth the puritans, had a 1 wa 3 ’s professed himself a 
strong church and state man; even at so late a date as in 1639, 
whoh ’ho was above fiftj% he served as a captain of horse in tho 
expedition against the Scotch Covenanters; and when two or three 
years after he took arms on the other side, he had yet his new 
principles in a great measure to seek or make. It appears not, 
to have been till a considerable time after this that his old ad¬ 
miration of the monarchy and the hierarchy became suddenly 
converted into tho conviction that l^th one and qj^her werev 
and had been all along, only public nuisances—the fountains of 
all the missulo and miseiy of tho nation. What mainly in- 
sti^ted him to throw himself into the commencing contest with 
suw eagerness seems to hav^ been simply tho notion, which 
possessed and tormented him all his life, that he was bom with 
a peculiar genius for public ^flairs, and that things had ver^' 
little chance of going right unless he were employed. With his 
^ead full of this conceit, it mattered comparatively little on 
which side he took his stand to begin wiSi: he would speedily 
-make alt even and right; the one thing needful in the first 
instance wa^ that his services should bo taken advantage of. 
Of course, Wither’s opiniom, like those of other mea^ were in¬ 
fluenced by his position, and he was no doubt perfectly sincere 
in the most extreme «f tho new principles which he was ulti¬ 
mately led to profess. The defect of men of his fomper is not 
insincerity. But they are nevertheless apt to be almost as 
uns^bla^as if they had no strong convictions at all. Their con- 
viotionsf in truth, however strong, do not rest so much upon 
reason or principle, as upon mere passion. * They see everything 
through so thick and deeply coloured an atmosphere of^U’, 
that its real sliape goes for very little in their conception of it; 
change only tho hue o^ the haze, or the halo, with w'hich it is 
thus invested, and you altogether change to them the thii^ 
itself—making tho white appodt l3ack, the bright dim, the 
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round square, or the reverse. Wither, ■with all his ardour and 
resd l^nesty, appears never in feet to have acquired any credit 
for reliability, or steadiness in the opiqions ho held, either from 
friends or opponents. He very naively lets out this himself in 
a prose ^mphlet which he published in 1624, entitled The 
Swolar’s Purgatory, being a vindication of himself^ addressed to 
the Bishops, in which, after stating that he had been oflered 
more money and better entertainment if he would have em¬ 
ployed himself in setting forth heretical fancies than ho had 
any ohance of ever obtaining by the profession of the truth, ho 
adds, “ Yea, sometimes I have been wooed to tlic profession of 
their wild and ill-grounded opinions by the seotarie-s of so many 
several separations, that, had I liked, or rather had not God 
been the more merciful to me, I might have been Lieutenant, if 
not Captain, of some now hand of such volunteers long eiy this 
time.” Overtures of this kind are, of course, only made to persons 
who are believed to be open to thorn. It is plain from his own 
account that Wither was thus early notorions as a speculator or 
trader in such securities—as one ready, not precisely to sell him- 
«jlf, his op-nions, and his,.conscience, to the highest bidder, but 
yet to be gained over if the offer were only made large enough to 
convert as well as purchase him. ‘There is a great-doal of veiy 
passable wearing and working honesty of this kind in the wotM. 

The history of Witber’s numerous publications has'"Ken 
elaborately investigated by the late Mr. I’aik in the first and 
second volumes of ’the British Bibliographer: many of his 
poems have been reprinted by Sir Egerton Brydgos, and others 
of his admirers; and an ample account of his life and -writings, 
drawn up -with a laigo and intimate knowledge, as well as 
affectionate zea\^and painstaking, w'hich make it supereede what¬ 
ever had been previously ■written on the subject, forms the prin¬ 
cipal artkile (extending over more than 130 pages) of Mr. 
Wilmott’s Lives of Sacred Poets (8vo. Lon. 1834). Much 
injustice, however, has been done to Wither by the hasty judg¬ 
ment that has commonly been passed, even by his* greatest 
admirers, upon his later political poetry, as if it consisted of mere 
party invective and fury, and all that he had ■written ef any 
qnduring value or interest was to bo found in •fhe productions 
of the early part of his life. _ Some at least of his political pieces 
are -very remarkable for their vigour and terseness. ’As a speci 
men we will give a portion of a poem which h^ published 
witl^t his name in 1647, 'under the title of “ Amy^ala Bri- 
^nni6^ Almonds for Pmp-ots; A Dish of Stone-fruit^ partly 
|^hellsd;nnd partly unshellod; which, if cracked, picked, and 
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well digeSted, may be wbolesome against those epidemic dis¬ 
tempers of the brain now predominant, and prevent some malig¬ 
nant diseases likely to, ensue: Compsed heretofore by a \^11- 
known modem autiior.and now published according to a copy 
found written with his own hand. Qui bene latiut bene viant.” This 
fantastic tit)p-page (with the manufacture of which the book¬ 
seller may have had more to do than Wither himself) was suited 
to the popular taste of the day, but would little lead a modem 
reader to espect the nervous concentration and passionate ear¬ 
nestness of such verses as the following:— 

Ihe time draws near, and hasteth on, 

, In which strange works shall be begun; 

And prosecutions, whereon sliall 
Depend much future bliss or bale. 

If to the left band you decline. 

Assured destruction they divine; 

But, if the right-hand course ye take. 

This island it will Imppy make. 

A time draws nigh in which you may 
As you sliall please the chess-men play’; 

Remove, confine, check, leave, or take, 

Disfiosc, depose, undo, or iflake. 

Pawn, took, knight, bishop, ijucen, or king, 

And act your wills in every tiling: 

But, if that time let sli]> you shall. 

For yesterday in wain you call. 

A time draws nigh in which tlm sun 
Will give more light than he haul done: 

Then also you shall see the moon 
Shine lirighter than the aun at noon; 

And many stars now seeming d«U 
Give sh-odows like the moon at lull. 

Yet then sliall some, who think they tSe, 

Wrapt in Egyptian darkness he. 

A time’draws nigh when with your blood 
You shi^l pi-cserve the viper’s bro^. 

And starve yom own; yet flmoy tlian • 

That you have played the pelican; 

But, when you think the frozen snakes 
Have cliangod their natures for your sakes. 

They, in requital, will contrive 
Tour mischief who did them revive. 

A time will come when they that wake 
Shad dream; and sleepers undertake 

_i_•__ 
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The grand affairs; yet,* few men know 
Which are the dreamers of tliese two; 

And fewer care by which of these 
They guided be, so they have ease: 

• But an alarum shall advance 
Your drowsy spirits from that trance. 

A time shall come ere long in which 
Mere beggars shall grow soonest rich; 

The rich with W'ants be pinched more 
Tlian such as go from door to door; 

The honourable by the base 
Shall be despiled to their face; 

The truth defamed be with lies; , 

The fool preferred before the wise; 

And he that fighteth to be free. 

By conquering ensiaved shall be. 

A time will come when see you shall 
Toads fly aloft and e^tes crawl; 

Wolves walk abroad in human shatKS; 
Men turn to asses, hugs, and apes: 

But, when that cursed time is come, 

Weil’s he tbst is both deaf and dumb; 
That nothing sfieakoth, nothing hcai-s. 
And neither hopes, desires, nor fears. 

When men shall geaerally confess 
Their folly and their wickedness; 

Yet act“as if there neither were 
Among them oonscionce, wit, or fear; 
When tlioy shall talk as if they had , 
Some br^ns, yet do as they were mad; 
And nor by reason, nor by noise, 

Bjj' human or by heavenly voice. 

By being praised or reproved. 

By judgments or by mercies, moved: 
TTien look for so much sword and fire 
As such a temper doth require. > 


Ere Ood his wrath on Balaam wreaks. 
First by his ass to him he speaks; 

Then shows him in an angel’s hand 
A sword, his courses to witlistand; 

But, seeing still he forward went, 

Ouite through his heart a sword he sent. 


• As, vet. 
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And God will thus, if thus tliey do, 

Still deal with kings, and subjects too; 

Tliat, where his grace despised is grown, 
lie by his judgments may he known. 

Neither Chnrchhill nor Cowper ever wrote anything in tlio 
same style better than this. The modem air, too, of the whole, 
with the exception of a few words, is wonderful. But this, as 
we have said, is the character of all Withor’s poetry—of hi.s 
earliest as tfell as of his late.st It is nowhere more conspicuou.s 
than in his early religious verses, especially in his collection 
entitled Songs and Hymns of the Church, first published in 
1()24. Therjj is nothing of the kind in the la^uage more 
portectly beautiful than some of these. Wo subjoin two of 
the\(i:— 

'J'/iaiiksgivingfoT SeasonahU ireaMcr. Song 85. 

Lunl, should the sim, the clouds, the wind, 

The air, and seasons he 
To us so froward and unkind 
As wc arc false to thee; 

All fruits would quite away be burned. 

Or lie in water drowned, , 

Or blasted be or o^erlunied, 

• Or chilled on the ground. 

But from our duty though we swerve. 

Thou still dost mwey show, 

And deign thy creatures to preserve, 

That men might thankful grow- :t 
Yea, tlwnigh from <fay to day we sin, 

^nd thy displcitsnre gmn. 

No sooner we to cry begin 
But pity wc obtain. 

The weather now thou changed hast 

* That put ns late to fear, 

And when our iiopcs were almost jnsl 
Then comfort did appear. 

The heavtn the earth’s comphunts hath hoard; 

They reconciled ho; 

And thou such weather hast prepared 
As we desired of thee. , 

For which, with lifted hands and eyes, 

To thee we do repay 
The due and willing sacrifice 
Of giving thanks to-day; 

Because su^i offerings wc should nut 
To render thee be slow* 

Nor let that mercy Iw forgot 
l^Tiich thou art pleased to show. 
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TTumJagivingfor Victory. Sang 88. 

We love thee, lord, we pnase thy name. 
Who, by thy great almighty arm, 

East hepl us from the spoil and ahame 
Of those that sought our causeless harm: 

Thou art our life, our triumph-song, ' 

The joy and comfort of our heart; 

To thee all praises do belong, 

And thou the God of Annies art. 

We must oonfess it is thy power 
That made ns masters of the field; 

Thou art our bulwark and our tower, 
Onr.roek of refuge and our shield: 

Thou tau^ht’st our hands and arms to fight; 
With vigour thou didst gird us round; 

Thou mad^t our foes to take their flight. 

And thou didst beat them to the ground. 

With fury came our armed foes. 

To blood and slaughter fiercely bent; 

And perils round did us inolose. 

By whatsoever way we wont; 

' Tiat, hadst not fhou our Captain been. 

To lead us on, and off ^p.in. 

We on the place had dead been seen, 

Or masked in blood and wounds had Iain. 

This song we therefore sing to thee. 

And prUjV that tliou for evermore 

Would’st our Protector deign to be. 

As at this time and heretofore; 

That thy continual favour shown 
May catisj ns more to thee incline. 

And make it through the world be known 
That such as are our foes are thine. 


Browne, 

Along with Wither ought to bo mentioned a contemporary 
poet of a genius, op at least of a manner, in some- 
kindred to his, and whose fate it has been to experience the 
same long neglect, William Browne, the author of Britannia’s 
Pastorals, of which the first pert was published in 1613, the 
second in 1616, and of The Shepherd’s Pipe in Seven JBclogues, 
which appeared in 1614. Browne was a native .of Tavistock in 
Dejfipshire, where he was bom in 1590, and he is supposed to 
ged in 1645. It is remarkable that, if he lived to so late 
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a date, lie should not have written more than he appears to haye 
done : the two parts of his Britannia’s Pastorals were reprinted 
tc^ether in 1626; and a piece called The Inner Temple Id^sipie, 
and a few short poems, were published for the first time in an 
edition of his works brought out, under the care of Dr. Fanner, 
in 1772; but the last tliirty years of his life would seem, in so 
&r as regards original production, to have lieen a blank. Yet 
a remarkable charaotomtic of his style, as well as of VV ither’s, 
is its ease aftd fluency ; and it would appear, from what he says 
in one of the songs of his Pastorals, that he had written part of 
that work before he ivas twenty. Hie poetry certainly does not 
read as if its fountain would be apt soon to run dry. IJis facility 
of Ayming and command of harmonious expression are very 
greaj:; and, within their proper sphere, his invention and fancy 
are aljp extremely active and fertile. His strength, however, 
lies ■chiefly in description, not the thing for which poetry or 
language is best fitted, and a species of writing which cannot be 
carried on long without becoming tiresome; he is also an elegant 
didactic declaimcr; but of passion, or indeed of any breath of 
actual living humanity, his poetry has almost none. This, no 
doubt, was the cause of the neglect, into whicli aSfer a shot* 
time it was allowed to drop; and this limited quality of his 
genius may* also very probiitdy have been the reason why he 
so„^oon ceased to write and publish. From the time when 
religious and political contention began to wax high, in the 
latter years of King James, such poetry as Browne's had little 
chance of acceptance : from #bout that dafb Wither, as we have 
seen, wJio also had previously written his Shepherd's Hunting, 
and other similar pieces, took up a new strain; and Browne, if 
he was to continue to be listened to, must* have done the same, 
which he either would not or could not. Yet, ^though without 
the versalilky of Wither, and also with less vitality than Wither 
even in the kind of jKietry which is common to the two, Browne 
rivals that writer both in the abundance of his iioetic vein and * 
the sweetness of his* verse ; and the English of the one has 
nearly aU the purity, perspicuity, and xuifading freshness of 
style which is so remarlmble in the other. 


Peosk Wbitebs:—C uABLre I. 

Most of {ho prose that was written and published in England 
in the middle portion of the seventeenth century, or the twenty 
years prooedi^ tho Bestoration, was political and theological. 
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but very little of it has any claim to be considered as belonging 
to the natioiud literature. A torrent of pamphlets and ephomei-al 
polemics supplied the ravenous public appetite with a mental 
sustenance whioh answered the wants of the moment, much as 
the bakers’ ovens did with daily bread for the bod;^ It was all 
devoured, and meant to bo devoured, as fast as it ,was produced 
—devoured in the sense of being quite used up and consumed, 
so far as any good was to bo got ont of it. It was in no respect 
intended for posterity, any more than the linen and broad-cloth 
then manufactured were intended for posterity. Still even this 
busy and excited time produced some literary performances 
which still retain more or less of interest. 

The writings attributed to Charles I. were first collected and 
published at the Hague soon after his death, m a folio volume 
witaoui date, imuer the title of KcJiqui® Saerse Carolinse', and 
twice afterwards in Kngland, namely, in J.60t ana 16!^7, with 
the title of basiaika ; 'rho Works of King Charles the MArtyr. 
If we except a number ot speecues to the parliament, letters, 
despaTohes, ana other political papers, the oontdnts of this col¬ 
lection are all theological, consisting of prayers, ai^ruments, and 
disquisitions on the controversy about church government, and 
the famous Eikon Basiliko, or. The Portraiture of his Ikcrcd 
Majesty in his Solitude and Sullerings; which, having been 
printed under the pare of Dr. Gauden (after the Restor^ion 
successively bishop of Exeter apd Worcester), had been first 
published by itself immediately after the king’s execution. It 
is now generally admitted that th^ Eikon was really written by 
Gauden, who, after the Restoration, openly claimed it os his 
own. Mr. Ilallam, however, although he has no doubt of Gauden 
being the author, admits that it is, nevertheless, superior to his 
acknowledged writings. “ A strain of majestic inclanoholy,” he 
observes, “is v^fell kept up: but the personated sovereign is 
rather too. theatrical lor read nature; the language is too rhe¬ 
torical and amplified, the periods too artificially elaborated. 
None but scholars and practised writers employ such a stylo as , 
this.”* It is not improbable tliat the work may have been 
submitted to Charles’s revisal, and that it may have received 
both his approval and his oqrreotions. Chailea, ind:-;^.,;:;. 
more in the habit of correcting what had been written by others 
tlsan of writing anything himself. “ Though he was of as slow 
a pen as of speech,” says Sir Philip Warwick, “yet both were 
very Significant; and he had that modest esteem'3f his own 
parts, that he would usually «ay, he would willingly make his 
• lit. of Eur. iii. 876. 
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own despatches, but that he found it better to be a cobbler than 
a shoemaker. I Imve been in company with very learned men, 
when 1 liave brought them their own papers back from him with 
his alterations, who ever confessed his amendments to have been 
very matoricQ. And I once, by bis commandment, brongbt him 
a paper of mj own to read, to see whether it was suitable to his 
directions, and he disallowed it slightingly: I desired him I 
might call Dr. Sanderson to aid me, and that the doctor might 
understand 'his own meaning from himself; and, with his 
majesty’s leave, 1 brought him whilst he was. walking and 
taking the air; whereupon wo two went back; but pleased him 
as little when we returned it: for, smilingly, he said, a man 
mig&t have as good ware out of a chandler’s shop; but afterwards 
ho set it down with his owx pen very plainly, and suitably to 
his Swji intentions.*' Tlio most important of the literary pin- 
duottous which are admitted to bo wholly Charles’s own, are his 
papers in the controversy which ho carried on at Newcastle in 
June and July, 1646, with Alexander Henderson, the Scotch 
clergyman, on the qtiestion between episcopacy and presbytery, 
and those on the same subject in his controversy with the par¬ 
liamentary divines at Newport in October, 1648. Tjicse papetn) 
show considerable cloamoss of thinmng .and logical or argu¬ 
mentative ^ent; but it ctAnot be aaid that they are written 
wi& any force or elegance. 


Mii.Tox’ff I’kosk Works. 

• We have already mentioned Ilishop Hall, both as a poet and 
as a writer of prose. A part which Hall»took in his old age in 
the grand controversy of the time brought him into collision 
with one with whoso name in after ages th^ world was to 
resound. John Milton, tlion in his thirty-third year, and re¬ 
cently returned from his travels in Fi-anoe and Italy, had* 
already, in 1641, lent the aid of his pen to the war of the 
Puritans against the established chni-oh by the publication of 
his treatise entitled Of Keformation, in Two Books. Ibe same 
^saij|s-^S"!j^published his Humble Keinonstranoo in favour of 
Bpisoopacy; which immediately called foiili an Answer by 
SmectjTununs,—a woi-d furmed from ths initial letters of the 
names of ^ve Puritan ministers by whom the tract was written 
—Stepheif Marshall, Edmund Calamy, Thomas Young, Mitthew 
Newcomen, and William (or, as ha was on this occasion reduced 
to designate himself, Unilliara) l^^urstow. The Answer pro- 
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d^oed*Gonfeitation by Archbishop Usher; and to this Milton 
replied in a treatise entitled Of Prelatical h^iscopapy. Ball 
thra published a Defence of the Bumble Bemonstrance; and 
Milton urrote Animadversions upon that. About the same time 
he also brought out -a performance of much greater pretension, 
under the title of The Reason of Church Govenment uj^ed 
against I’relaty, in Two Books. This is the work containing 
the magnificent passage in which he makes the announcement 
of his intention to attempt something in one of the highest kinds 
of poetry “ in the mother-tongue,” long afterwards accomplislied 
in his great epic. Meanwhile a Confutation of the Animadver¬ 
sions having been published by Bishop Hall, or his son, Milton 
replied, in 1642, in an Apology for Smeotyrauuus, which was the 
last of his pubUoations in this particular controversy. , But, 
nearly all his other prose writings were given to the. world 
within the jMiiod with which vve are now engaged:—nathely, 
his Tractate of Education, addressed to bis friend Hartlib, and 
his noble Areopagitioa, a Speech for the Liberty of Unlicensed 
Printing, in 1644: his Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, and 
his Judgment of Martin Bnccr concerning Divorce, the same 
year; his Tetrachordon,.and Colastorion (both on the same 
subject) in 1645; his Tenure of Kings and Magistrates, his 
Eikonoclastes, in answer to the Eikon Basilikc, and ono or two 
other tracts of more temporary interest, all .after the exeou*’on 
of the king, in 1649 ; his Defence for the J’eople of England, in 
answer to Salmasius (in Latin), in 1661 ; Ida Second Defence 
(also in Latin), in refdy to a work by Peter du Moulin, in 1654; 
two additioKjl Latin ti’acts in reply to rejoinders of Du Moulin, 
in 1655; his treatises on Civil I’owcr in Ecclesiastical f'ases, 
and on The Moans of Removing Hirelings out of tlie Church, in 
1659; his Letter concerning the Kuptures of tlie Common¬ 
wealth, and Brief Delineation of a Ereo Comraoilwealth, the 
same year; and, finally, his Ready and Easy Way to establish 
a Free Commonwealth, and his Brief Notes hpoft a Sermon 
preached by Dr. Grilfith, called The Fear oT God and the King, 
m the spring of 1660, immediately before the king’s return. 
Passages of great poetic splendour occur in some of these pro¬ 
ductions, and a fervid and fiery spirit brcatlies in 
though the animation is as apt to take the tone of mere coarse 
objurgation and abuse as of lofty and dignified scorn or of 
vigorous argument; but, upon the whole, it cannot b^ said that 
Milton’s English prose is a good style. ^ It is in the first place, 
not perhaps in vocabulary, bift certainly in genius and constniO- 
tion, the most Latinized of English styles; but it does not 
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merit the commendafion bestowed by Pope on another styje 
which he conceived to be fomed after the model of the Buman 
eloquence, of Wng “ so Latin, yet so English all the ■^hite." 
It is both soul and body Latin, only in an English dress. 
Owing partly to this principle of composition upon which he 
deliberately proceeded, or to the adoption of which his educa¬ 
tion and tastes or habits led him, partly to the character of his 
mind, fervid, gorgeons, and soaring, but having little involun¬ 
tary impulsiveness or self-abandonment, rich as his style often 
is, it never moves with any degree of rapidity or easy grace even 
in passages where snch qualities are most required, hut has 
at times aomothing of a stiff, cumbrous, oppressive air, as 
if every thought, the lightest and most evanescent as well as 
the gravest and stateliest, were attired in brocade and whale- 
hone. • There is too little relief from constant straining and 
striving; too little repose and variety; in short, too little 
nature. Many things, no doubt, are happily said; there is 
much strong and also some brilliant expression; but even such 
imbedded gems do not occur so often as might be looked for 
from so poetical a laind. In fine, we must admit the truth of 
what he lias liinisolf coiifossed—that he was n*t naturallj’ 
disposed to “tills mannertof writing;” “wherein,” he adds, 
“ toowing biyself inferior to myself, led by the genial power of 
mature to anotJier task, 1 Lave the use, as 1 may account it, hut 
of m 3 ' left hand.” * 'With all'his quick susceptibility for what- 
ea’er w.as beautiful and bright, Alilton s^ms to have needed 
the soothing influences of the rcgiilarit}' and music of verse 
fully to bring out Ids poetri', or to sublimate his i..iagination to 
the true poetical state. The passion which is an enlivening 
flame in his veine half suft'ucates him ^’ith its smoke in his 
prose. 


Hales; Chii.linoworth. 

Two other eminent names of theological controversialists 
belonging to this troubled age of tho English church may be 
«ft*jEiOs.li^togothor—those of John Hales and William Chilling- 
worth. Hales, who was bom in 1584, and died in 1656, the 
same year with Hall and Esher, pnblisBed in his lifetime a fSw 
short tracts, of which tho most important is a Discourse on 
Schism, tiflfich was printed in 1642, and is considered have 
been one of the works that led*the way in that bold revolt 

* Beason of Ohuro^ Groaenunoat, Book U. 
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against the authority of the fathers, so much cried np by the 
preeeding sduxil of Andrews and Laud, upon which has since 
befti ponded what many hold to bo the strongest defence of 
the' Cintrch of England against that of Rome. All Hales’s 
writings were collected and published after his death, in 1659, 
in a quarto volume, bearing the title of Golden ReAraius of the 
Ever-Memorable Mr. John Hales,—a designation which has 
stuck to his name. The main idea of his treiitise on Schism had, 
however, been much more elaborately worked out by his friend 
Ohillingworth—the Immortal Chillingworth, as he is styled by 
his admirers—in his famous work entitled The Religion of 
Protestants a Safe Way to Salvation, published in 1637. This 
is one of the most closely and keenly argued polemical treatises 
ever written: the style in which Ciiillingworth pressesrhis 
leasoning homo is like a charge witli the bayonet. He vr^ still 
only in his early manhood when ho produced this remarkably 
able work; and he died in 1644 at the age of forty-two. 


JeSkhy Tayi,oi!. 

ft 

But the greatest name by far among the English divines of the 
middle of the seventeenth century is that of Joremy Tayler. 
He was bom in 1013, and died biJiop of Down and Connor in 
1667; but most of his works wore written, and many of them 
Were also published, trefore the Rartoration. In abundance ol 
tliought; in irigonuity of argument; in opulenco of imagination; 
in a soul mode alike for the feeling of the sublimd, of the beau¬ 
tiful, and of the pictntesquo: and in a style, answering in its 
compass, flexibilyj}', and sweetness to the demands of all those 
powers, Taylor rs irnrivalled among the masters 'of English 
eloquerree. Ho is the Sircnsor of our pro.so writers; and his 
prose is sometimes almost as musical as Spenser’s verso. Hi« 
Sermons, his Golden Grove, his Holy Living, and, still more, 
his Holy Dying, all contain many jrassagos, fho beauty and 
splendour of which are hardly to be motchod in any otliei 
English proBO writer. Another of his most rcmarkadSl'fttRiffi: 
Theologia Eolectioa, a Discourse of tho Liberty of Prophesying, 
first published in 1647, may be placed beside Milton’s Areopa- 
gitioa, jrnblished three years before, as doing for liberiy of con¬ 
science the same service whiclt that did for the liberty of the 
press. Both remain the m6st eloqireht and comprehensive 
defences we yet possess of thepe two groat rights. 
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Tho last of the theological writerB of this era that wq slAll 
notice is Fuller. Dr, Thomas Fuller was bom in 1004, and died 
in 1661; and in the course of his not very extended life produced 
a considerable number of literary works, of which his Church 
History of Britain from tlie Birth of Jesus Christ until the Year 
1648, which appeared in 1666, and his History of the Worthies 
of Fng^and, ■^'hich was not published till the year after his death, 
are the most important. He is a most singular writer, full of 
verbal quibbling and quaintness of all kinds, but by m.r the most 
amugiug and engaging of all the rhetoricians of this school, 
inasmuch as his conceits are rarely more elaborate feats of in¬ 
genuity, but aie usually informed either by a strong spirit of 
very peculiar humour and drollery, or sometimes even by a 
warrilth and depth of feeling, of which too, strange as it may 
appear,*the oddity of his phraseology is often a not ineffective 
expwnent. He was certainly one of the greatest and truest wits 
that over lived: he is witty not by any sort of effort at all, but 
as it were in spite of himself, or because he cannot help it. But 
wit, or the faculty of looking at and ipresenting thisgs in theif 
loss obvious relation, is apeompmiied in him, not only by 
humour and'heart, but by a. considerable endowment of the irra¬ 
diating power of fancy. Accordingly, what he writes is always 
lively and interesting, and soiuetimos even eloquent and poetical, 
though the eccentricities of his characteristic manner are not 
favourable, it must be confessed, to dignity’or solemnity of stylo 
wLon attempted to be long sustained. Fuller, and it is no 
Wonder, was dho of the most pwpular writers, if not the ihost 
popular, of his own day: he observes lihnself, in the opening 
chapter of his Worthies, that hitherto no stationgp' (or publisher) 
had lost by*him; and what happened in regard to one of hie 
works, his Holy State, is perhajss withoTit example iirthe history 
of book-publishing:—it appioared orijpnally in a folio volume in ’ 
1642, and is believed to have been four times repirinted before 
the liestoration; but the pmblisher continued to describe the 
two last impressions oti the title-page as still only the tiurd 
the demand had been so great that he felt (for what¬ 
ever reason) unwilling that its extent should be known. It is 
conjectured that his motive probably was “ a desire to lull sns- 
picjon, and not to invito prohibition from the ruling powerg.”* 

* IVcfuce by tlio K(litur,^r. James KiAols, to The Holy State. 8vo Lon. 
IStl. 
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ag^st tKe aBtliority of the fathers, so much cried up hy the 
preceding school of Andrews and Laud, upon which has since 
oo«n -founded what many hold to be the strongest defence of 
the Church of England against that of Home. All Hales’s 
writii^ -were collected and published after his death, in 1659, 
in a quarto volume, bearing the title of Golden BeUiains of the 
Ever-Mcmorable Ifc. John Hales,—a designation which has 
stuck to his name. The main idea of his treatise on Schism had, 
however, been much more elaborately worked out b^ his firiend 
ChiUingworth—the Immortal Chillingworth, as he is styled by 
his admirers—in his famous work entitled The lieligion of 
Protestants a 8afe Way to Salvation, published iu 1637. This 
is one of the must olosidy and keenly argued polemical treatises 
ever written: the style in which ChiUingworth hressesrhis 
reasoning home is like a charge -with the baj’onet. He wus still 
only in his early manhood wlien he produced this remarkably 
able work; and he died in 1644 at the age of forty-two. 


jEfiwn- Tavloe. 

But the greatest name by far among the English di'f'ines of the 
middle of the seventeenth century is that of Jeremy Taylor. 
He was bom in 1613, and died bishop of Hoivn and Connor in 
1667; but most of his works were -written, and many of them 
Were also published, 'before the llaotoration. In abnud,moe of 
thought; in ingonnity of argument; in opulence of imagination; 
in a siml made alike for the feeling of the sublimC, of the beau-' 
tiful, and of the picturesque: and in a style, answering in its 
compass, flexibili^, and sweetness to tlie demands of all these 
powers, Taylor is unrivalled .among the masters “of English 
eloquence. "He is the Spenser of onr prose -wiiters; and his 
^rose is sometimes almost as musical as Spenser’s verse. His 
Sermons, his Golden Grove, his Holy Living, and, still more, 
his Holy Dying, all contain many passages, the beauty and 
splendour of which aro hardly to bo matched in any o thei 
English prose writer. Another of Ids most KfraarkaiffSTOSJakr 
Theologia Eclectioa, a Discourse of the Liberty of Prophesying 
first published in 1647^ may be placed beside Milton’s Areopa- 
gitioa, nublished three years before, as doing for libei;^ of con¬ 
science the same service which that did for the libeny of the 
press. Botli remain the «i 6 st eloquent and comprehensive 
defences we yet possess of thojje t-^o great rights. 
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The last of the theological writers of this era tliat shall 
notice is Fuller.- Dr. Thomas Fuller was horn in 1(104, and died 
in 1061; and in the course of his not very extended life produced 
a considoraWs number of literary works, of which his Church 
History of Britain from tlie Birth of Jesus Chiist until the Year 
1648, which appeared in 165(i, and his History of the Worthies 
of England, which was not published till the year after his death, 
are the most important. He is a most singular writer, full of 
verbal quibbling and quaintness of all kinds, but by ■‘ib the most 
amusing and engaging of all the rhetoricians of this school, 
inasmuch as his conceits are rarely mere elaborate feats of in¬ 
genuity, but are usually informed either b}' a strong spiiit of 
very p iculiar humour and drollery, or sometimes even by a 
warmth and depth of feeling, of which too, strange as it may 
appear, the oddity of his phi-aseology is often a not ineffective 
exponent. He wius certainly one of the greatest and truest wits 
that ever lived: ho is witty not by any sort of effort at all, but 
as it were in spite of himself, or because he cannot help it. But 
wit, or the fiiculty of looking at and presenting thisgs in then* 
loss obvious relations, is accompanied in him, not only by 
humour and heart, but by a considerable endowment of the irra¬ 
diating power of fancy. Accordingly, what he writes is always 
lively and interesting, and son-^-times even eloquent and poetical, 
though the eccentricities of his characteristic manner are not 
favourable, it must bo confosssd, to dignity“or solemnity of style 
■when attempted to be long sustained. Fidler, and it is no 
wonder, w'as one of the most popular writers, if not the Aost 
popular, of his own day: he ob^rves himself^ in the opening 
chapter of his Worthies, that hitherto no slationpr (or pubHsher^ 
had lost, by-'him; and wliat happened in regard to one of his 
works, his Holy State, is perhaps without example in the history 
of book-publishing:—it appeared originally in a folio volume in’ 
1642, and is believed to have been four trmes reprinted before 
the Kestoration; but the publisher continued to describe the 
two last impressions on the title-page as still only the third 
the demand had Leon so great that he felt (for what¬ 
ever reason) unwilling that its extent should be known. It is 
conjectured that bis inotivo probably was “ a desire to lull sm- 
piciun, and not to invito prohibition from the ruh’ng power^.”* 

* Preface by tlie Editor,“ilr. Jiuaes Kichole, to The Holy Btute. 8vo Iion. 
1511. 
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(Hardly anything can be found in Fuller that is dull or weari¬ 
some. The following interestii^ passage, often referred to, 
make^ part of the account of Warwickshire in the Worthies 

William Shakespeare was horn at Stratford on Avon in this county; in 
whom three eminent poets may seem in some sort to he yompounited: 
1. l^rtial, in the warlike sound of his surname (whence tome may con¬ 
jecture him of a military extraction), Uastivihrans, or Shakespeare. 2. 
Ovid, the most natuml and witty of all poets; and hence it was diat Queen 
Klizahotfa, coming into a grammar-school, made this cxtemptmiy verse, 

" "orsiua a Crahstaff, Bawdy Martial, Ovid a fine wag.” 

3. Plautus,'!* 10 was an exact comedian, yet never any scholar; as our 
Shakespeare, if alive, would confess himself. Add to 'all these, ithat, 
though his genius generally was jocular, and inclining him to festivity, yet 
he could, when so disposed, be solemn and serious, as apiiears by his 
tragedies; so that Ilcmclitus himself (I mean if si'cret and unseeij) might 
afford to smile at his comeilics, they were so merry; and iWiolritus 
scarce forbear to sigh at his tragedies, they were so mournful. • 

He was an eminent instance of the' tra& of that nile, Poeta non fit, sed 
nasoitw; one is not made, but bom a {loct. Indeed his learning was very 
little, so that, as Cornish diamonds are not polished by any lapidary, but 
are pointed, and smixithcd even, as they are taken out of the earth, so 
fiatnre itself vas all the art which was used upon him. 

Many were the wit combats betwixt bjjn and Ben Jonson. 'Whicb two 
I behold’like a iilpanish great galleon and an Knglisb mau-uf<»vrar. Master 
Jonson, like the former, was built far liigher in Imming; solid, but slow, 
in ins pcrfonnances. Shakcapearo, witjji tbe Engli.sh man-of-war, lesser in 
bulk, but lighter in sailing, could turn with all tides, tack about, and take 
advantage of all winds,,by the quickness of his wit and invention. He 
diwl anno Domini 1C .., and was burted at Stratford upon Avon, the 
town of his nativity. 

Wo may add another Warwickshire worthy, of a differont 
order:— 

ITiilemon Holland, where bom is to me unknown, was bred in Trinity 
, College in Omhridge a Doctor in Physic, and fixed himself in Coventry, 
.He was the translator general in his age, so that those hooks alone of his 
turning into English will make a country gentleian a competent library 
for historians; in so mneb tliat one saith, 

- ” Holland with his translations doth so fill ni 

He will not let Sueloaita be TranquiUm." 

. Indeed, some decry all translators as interlopers, spoiling the trade of 
l4ming, whicb should heaven amonrat scholars alone. Such also allege 
that the best translations are works rather of industry Bran judgment, and, 
in eafij authors, of faithfulness rather than industry; that‘many but 
bungl^ forcing the meaning of ^he authors the}' translate, “ fordDg the 
lock whtgi they cannot open it.” 
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But their opinion lesente too much of envy, that such geiitlenien tvlm 
cannot repair to the fuaiitain should be detnrred access to the ^treiAii 
Besides, it is unjust to charge all with tlie faults of some; and a distiiictioii 
must bo made amongst tVamlatnrs betwixt cobblers and workmen, and our 
Holland had the true knack of translating. 

Many of theie his books he wrote with one pen, whereon lie himself 
thus pleasantly versified;— 

“ Wiili one solo pen I writ this liock, 

Made of a |^ey goose quill; 

A pen it was when it I took, 

, And u pon I leave it still.” 

Tlihi monumental K,u he solemnly kept, and showed to my rovereuil 
tutor. Doctor Samuel Ward. It seems he leaned very lightly on the neb 
thoreoL though weiglitily enough in another sense, jierforming not slightly 
hut soTidlv what ho undertook. 

But*what commendetli him most to the praisij of ix)sterity is his 
translating Camden’s Britannia, a translation more than a translation, witii 
many excellent additions not found in the Latin, done fifty years since in 
Master Catmlon’s lifetime, not only with his knowledge and consent, hut 
also, no doubt, by his desire and help. Yet such additions (discoverable 
in the former jairt with asterisks in the margent) with some antiquaries 
obtain not equal autlientiealness with the rest. This cmiueSt translator 
was translated to a better life anne^Domini 16 . . . 

The translation of the translator took place in fact in 1036, 
when ho had reached tho von^uhlc age of eighty-five, so that 
tran.slating would seem to be not an tmhoalthy ocenpation. The 
above skoteh is Fuller all over, in heart as Veil as in head and 
hand—the last touch csjiccially, which* jest though it be, and 
ujjon a solemn syhjoct, falls as gently and kindly as a tear on 
good oW I’hilcinon and his labours. Tbo efi'cct is as if we were 
told that even so gently fell the touch of death ijself upon tho 
ripe old man.^ovou so easy, natnnil, and smiling, his labotirs 
ovdr, was his leave-taking and exchange of this earth of many 
languages, tho confusion or discord of which he had .done Lis 
liest to rodiioo, for that better world, where there is only one 
tongue, and tiuuslation is not needed or knowm. And Fuller's 
wit-and jesting are always of this charactor; they have notin 
tbgv;,ia-’''‘^li;^o either of bitterness or of irrevei’eueo. Xo man 
ever (m writing at least) made so many joke^ good, bad, and 
indifferent; bo the subject what it may, i^does not matter; in 
season and eut of season he is equally facetious: he cannot let 
slip on oocasinn of saying a good thing any more than a man 
is tripped can keep himSelf from failing; the habit is as irre¬ 
sistible with him as tho habit of breathing; and yet there is pro- 
Wfiy neither an ill-mSturcd norti profane witticism to be found 
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in all that he,.has vnitten. It is the sweetest-blooded wit that 
ww ever infiised into man or book. And how strong and 
weighty, as well as how gentle and beantifnl, much of his writing 
is 1 The work perhaps in which he i% oftenest eloquent and 
pathetic is that entitled The Holy State and the Pro^e State, 
the former great popularity of which we have ali%ady noticed. 
Almost no writer whatever tells a story so well as Fuller—with 
so much life and point and gusto. 


Sm Thomas Browne. 

Another of the most original and peculiar writers of the middle 
portion of the seventeenth centnry is Sir Thomas Biown^, the 
celebrated author of the lieligio Medici, published in lftl2; the 
1’sendodoxia Epideraica. or Inquiries into Vulgar and Common 
Errors, in 1640; and the Hydriotaphia, Em Burial, or a I)is- 
conrse on the Sepulchral Ems found in \oifolk; and The 
Garden of Gyms, or the Qnincuncial Lozenge, or Network Plan- 
itations of Ae Ancients, Artificially, Natnrall)-, Mystically Con¬ 
sidered, which appeared tbgether in 1658. Bro-wnediod in 1682, 
at the age of seventy-seven; bnt ke published nothing after the 
Kestoration, though some additional tracts found amtog his 
IKipers were given to the world after his death. The writer of a 
well-known review of Browne’s literary productions, and of the 
characteristics of his singular genius, has sketched the history of 
his .siuiooMsivo acts of authorship ih a lively and striking passage; 

'—" He had no sympathy with the gi-eat business of men. Jn 
that awful year when Charles I, went in person to seize fi^e 
members of the Commons’ House,—when the streets resounded 
with shouts of' Privilege of Parliament,’ and the king’s coach 
was assailed .by the prophetic cry, ‘ To your tents, O Israel,’— 
in that year, in fact, when the civil war first broke out, and when 
most men of literary, power were drawn by the excitement of the 
crisis into patriotic controversy on oitber side,—appeared the 
calm and meditative reveries of the Beligio Medici. The w.ar 
raged on'.' It was a struggle between all the element s of govem- 
ment. England was tom by convulsion and red’’wl'ii'.ududr 
Bnt Browne was tranquilly preparing his Pseudodoxia Epidemica; 
as if errors about basilisks and griffins were the paramount and 
fatifl epidemic of the timej and it was published i^dne order in 
that year when the eanse -vj^ch the author advocated, as far as 
he could advocate anything political, lay at its last gasp. The 
king dies on the scaffold. 'The I’l-otectorste succeeds. Men arc 
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agun fighting on paper the Bolcmn cause already decided in tb^ 
&ld. Drawn irum visions more sublime,—forsaking studies 
more intricate and vast than those of the poetical Sage of 
Norwich,—divei^ng from a career bounded by the most splendid 

f oal,—foremostiin the ranks shines the flaming sword of Milton: 

ir Thomas Browne is lost in the quincunx of the ancient 
gardens; and the year 1068 beheld the death of Oliver Crom¬ 
well, and the publication of the Hydriotaphia.”* The writings of 
Sir Thomas Browne, to be relished or rightly appreciated, must 
of course be read in the spirit suited to the q)ecie8 of literature 
to which they bejong. If we look for matter-of-fact information 
in a poem, wo are likely to be disappointed; and so are we like¬ 
wise, if We go for the passionate or pictured style of poetry to an 
eucyclopajjlia. Browne’s works, with all their varied learning, 
contain^very little positive information tliat can now bo account^ 
of much value; very little even of direct moral or economical 
conusfl by which any person could greatly profit; very little, in 
short, of anything that will either put money in a man’s pocket, 
or actual knowledge in Lis head. Assuredly the interest with 
• which they were perused, and the chsum that was Sound to 
belong to thorn, could not at aqy time have been due, except iu 
very sinaj^ part indeed, to the estimation in which their readers 
held such pieces of intelligence as that tlie phmnix is but a fable 
of tha poets, and that the gi iflSn exists only in the zoology of the 
heralds. It would tare ill with Browne if the jvorth of his books 
wore to be tried by the amount of what they contain of this kind 
of information, or, indeed, of any other kind of what is commonly 
called ujeful knowledge; for, in tnith, he has done his best to 
diffuse a good majiy vulgar eri’ors as munstihus as any ho had 
con-ectod. For tliat matter, if his readers were toi continue to 
believe with him in astrology and witchcraft, we shall all agree 
that, it was of very little consequence what faith they faay hold 
touching the phmnix and the grifiSn. Mr. Hallam, we think, has, 
in a manner which is not usual with him. fallen somewhat into 
this error of applying a false test in the judgment he has pa^ed 
upon Browne It is, no doubt, quite true that the Inquiry into 
scarcely raises a high notion of Browne himself 
as a plulosoplier, or of the state of phy^cal knowledge in 
lingland;”f that the Boligio Medici shows its author to have 
lieen “ far removed from real philosophy, both by his turn ^ 
mind and by^hc nature of his erudition;” and likewise that 

* Article in Kdinburgh Beviow for October, 1836; Ko. 129, p. Si. (Uodor- 
stood to be by Sir Kdwiiiii Buiwer Lytton.j 
t lit. of Kur. iii. 461. * 
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“ he seldom reasons," that “ bis thoii^ts are desultory,”’that 
*> s<ipietimeB he appears sceptical or paradoxical," but that “ cre¬ 
dulity and deference to authority prevail” in his habits.of 
thinmng.* Understanding plahsophy in the seiwe in which the 
tenn is hero used, that is to say, as meaning the sifting and 
separation of fact from fiction, it may be admitted that there is 
not much of that in Sir Thomas Browne: liis works are all 
rather marked by a very curious and piquant intoimixture of the 
two. Of course, such being the case, what he writes is not to be 
considered solely or even principally with reference to its ab¬ 
solute truth or {a1seho(.id, but rather with reference to its relative 
truth and significance as an expression of some feeling or notion 
or other idiosyncracy of the very singular and interesting mind 
from which it has proceeded. Bead in this spirit, the v^orks of 
Sir Thomas Browne, more especially his Keligio Sledioi, and his 
Um Burial, will be found among tlie richest in our literSiture— 
full of uncommon thoughts, and trains of meditation leading far 
away into the dimmest inner chambers of life and death—and 
also of an eloquence, sometimes fantastic, but alwaj’s striking, 
not seldom pathetic, and in its greatest jNissages gorgeous with 
the emblazonry of a warn imagination. Out of such a writer 
the rightly attuned and sympa\hizing mind will d:^w many 
things more precious than any mere facts. 


Syi jAMhS !‘Iawiisqton'. 

We can merely mention Sir James Uarrington’s political 
romance entitled Oceana, which was published in lOSd. Har¬ 
rington’s loading principles arc, that the natural element of power 
in states is proporty; and that, of all kinds of property, that in 
land is t^o most imxmrtant, possessing, indeed, certain charac¬ 
teristics which distinguihli it, in its natural and political action, 
from all other proi)orty. “ in general.” observes Mr. Hallam, 
“ it may be said of Ilanington that he is prolix, dull, pedantic, 
yet seldom profound; but sometimes redeems himself by just 
obserra,tions.”t This is true in so far as resnec ts the style of 
the Oceana; but it hardly does justice to the' ingenuity, tno 
truth, and the importance of certain of Hamngton’s views and 
deductions in the philosophy of politics. If he has not the merit 
of absolute originality in his main propositions, they had at least 
never been so clearly expounded and demonstrated by any 
preceding writer. 

' * of Ear. iii. 158. 


t 111 . iv. 200. 
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NEWSPAPKfiS. 

tt has now been satisfactorily' shown that tho three n*ews- 
papers, entitled The English Merourie, Nos. 50, 51, and 64, 
preserved among Dr. Birch’s historical collections in the British 
Museum, pi-oiWising to bo "publislied by authority, for the 
contradiction of false reports,” at the time of tho attack of the 
Spanish Armada, on the credit of which the invention of news¬ 
papers used to be attributed to Lord Burleigh, are modern 
forgeries,—yeiu." d’enpi-it, in fact, of the reverend Doctor.* Occsi- 
sional panmhlets, containing foreign news, began to be pub¬ 
lished* in England towards the close of the reign of James I. 
The oarliesl^^that has been met with is entitled News out of 
Holland, dated 1C19; and other similar papei-s of news from 
differeat'forcign countries are extant which appeared in 1620, 
1621, and 1622. Tho first of these nows-pamphlcts which 
came out at regular intervals appeai-s to have been that entitled 
The'News of the Present Week, edited by Nathaniel Butler, 
which was started in 1622, in the early day's of tho Thirty Years’ 
War. and was continued, in conformity with its title, aj a weekly 
publication. But the proper era of EnjJlish newspapers, at least 
of those conttpning domestic ftitolligoneo, oommoiices with tho 
Long JlHvliaraent. Tho earliest that has been discovered is a 
quarto pimphlet of a lew loavtM, entitled Tho Diurnal Occur¬ 
rences, or Daily' Proceedings of Both Houses, in this great and 
happy parliitment, from the 3rd of November, 1640, to the 3rd 
of Novcmltcr, Ki-il ; London,’printed for William Cooke, and 
are to ho sold at his shop at I’urnival’s Inn Gate, in Holbom, 

1641.f *^ore than a hundred newspapers, jvith different titles, 
appear to have Ixicn published botweeii this date and the death 
of the king, ipid upwards of eighty others, betwdbn tliat event 
and the Hestoratioii.f ‘ “ When hostilities commenced,” says tho 
writer from whom wo derive this infomiation, “every event, 
during a most eventful qteriod, had its own historian, who com¬ 
municated Neiox from .Null, Truths from Vork, Warranted TUings 
from Irdaud. and Hiteaxil Passages from several places. These were 
all^.ofjf^isional papers. Impatient, however, as a distracted 
people *Wc?re ?^r iufurmatiun, the news were never distributed 
daily. Tho various newspapers were published weekly at first; 

• f?e<! A Iriitlor tu Antunio Panizzi, Eaq. By Thomas Watts, of the Bridsh 
Museum. Svo.'lxnul. IStltl. 

t See Ohreuulogical List of Kewspapers fram tlie Epoch of the OivU Ware, 
m Oliahui-ra's Life of Kwldimuii, pp. 104—412. 

t See Chalmers s Life of lindilimaii, 111* 
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•but in tbe progress of events, and the ardour of curiosity, they 
were distribute twice or thrice in every week.* Such were 
tiie>French Intelligencer, the Dutch Spy, the Irish Mercury, 
and the Soots Dove, the Parliament Kite, and the Secret Owl. 
Mercarivs Aeherontious brought them hebdomadal News from Hell; 
Merourias Dmocritus communicated wonderful pews from the 
World in the Moon; the Laughing Mercurg gave perfect nows 
from the Antipodes; and Merourias Mastix faithfully lashed all 
Scouts, Mercuries, Posts, Spies, and other littelligencer8.’‘"f 
Ite-sides the newspapers, also, the great political and religious 
questions of the time were debated, as already mentioned, in 
a prodigious multitude of separate pamphlet^, which appear 
to have been read quite as universally and as eagerly. Of such 
jiRm|ililet8 printed in the twenty years from the meeting of the 
Long Parliament to the Eostoration there are still ^prfeserved 
in the British Museum, forming the collection called tlicrriiingV 
Pamphlets, no fewer than thirty thousand, which would givc 
a rate of four or five new ones every day. 

Whei-e our modern newspapers begin, tlio series of our old 
chronicleis closes with Sir Eichard Baker's Chronicle of the 
Kings of' England, written while its author was confined for 
debt in the Fleet Prison, where ]>e died in 1645, and first pub¬ 
lished in a folio volume in 1641. It was seveinl times reprinted, 
and was a great favourite witli our ancestors for two or three 
succeeding generations; but it. has now lost all interest, except 
for a few jiassages relating to the author’s own time. Baker, 
however, himself'declares it to be compiled “with so great 
care and diligence, that, if all others were lost, this only will be 
sufficient to inform posterity of all passages memoi-ablojsr M'orjhy 
to be known.” Sir'Richard and his Chronicle are now popularly 
remembered j)rineipally as the tnisted historical guides and 
authorities of Addison’s incomparable Sir Eoger do Coverley.l 


Eeteospect of the Commoswealth Litekatuius. 

It thus appears that the age of the Civil War and the Com¬ 
monwealth does not present an absolute blank iu^ft hinWjl of 
our highest literatut^; but, unless we are to except the Areopa- 

• In December, 1642, however, Bpaldiiif^ tlie Aberdeen, annalist, in a 
prtsage which Mr, Clialmers bos quoted, tells us Uiat “ uj>iy printed papers 
daily came from Isindon, called mumal Occgrrmces, declaring what is done 
in parliament.”—Vol. i. p. 836. ^ 

■f (Jjlialmcrs, p 116. * See Spectator, No. 829. 
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gitica of Milton, the Liberty of Prophesying, and a few otter 
controversial or theological treatises of Jeremy Taylor, some 
publications by Fuller, and the successive apocalypses fit Ihe 
imperturbable dreamer of Norwich, no work of genius of the first 
class appeared in England in the twenty years from the meeting 
of the Long Parliament to the Bestoration; and the literaiy' 
productions having any enduring life in them at all, that arc to 
l)e assigned to that space, make but a very scanty sprinkling. 
It was a time when men wrote and thought, as they acted, 
merely for the passing moment. The unprinted plays of Beau¬ 
mont find Fletcher, indeed, were now sent to the press, as well 
as qlhcr dr,iiqatic works written in the last age; the theatres, 
by which they used to be published in another way. being shut 
up—a significant intimation, rather than anything else, that the 
great tjge of the drama was at ah end. A new play continued to 
drop"occasionally from the commonplace pen of Shirley—almost 
the solitary successor of the Shakespeares, tlie Fletchers, the 
Jopsons, the Massingers, the Fords, and the rest of that bright 
throng. All other poetry, as well as dramatic jioiitry, was 
nearly silont —hushed partly by the din of arms and of theolo¬ 
gical and political sti-ife, more by .the frown ofstriumphant 
pnritfiuism, boasting to itself that it had put down all the other 
fine arts as swell as poetry, never again to lift their heads in 
England, it is observable that oven the confusion of the contest 
tliat lasted till after the king’s death did not so completely 
banish tho Muses, or drown their voice, as did the grim tran¬ 
quillity under tho sway of liic iiarliamen^ that followed. The 
time of the war, besides the treatises just alluded to of Milton, 
•1'ayljjj.^Fulloj, and Browne, produom the Cooper's Hill, and 
some other poetical pieces, by Denham, tand the rcpnblication 
of tho Comns and other early jfoems of Milton; .the collection of 
tho pl.ays of Beaumont and Fletcher, and Cowley’s volume en¬ 
titled The Mistress, appeared in 1047, in tho short; interval of_ 
doubtful quiet between the first and the second war; the volume 
of ilomck’s poetry was published the next year, while the second 
war was still niging, or immediately after its close; Lovelace’s 
first Volume, in 1(>4!>, probably before the execution of the king, 
llobjjesjs 7-^viathan, and one or two other treatises of his, all 
written some lime before, were printed at London in 1650 an4 
1651, while the author was resident in faris. For some years 
from this* date tho blank is nearly absolute. Then, when the 
more libet^i despotism of Cromwell had displaced the Pi%sby- 
terian moroseness of the parliament, we have Fuller’s Church 
Histoiy printed in :^665; Harringjpn’s Oceana, and the collec- 
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ti.cb of Cowley’s poetry, in 1656; Broke's ITydriotaj)liia and 
Garden of 03'ms, in 1658 ; Lovelace’s second volume, and Hales’s 
KainajpB, in 1656; together with two or thiee philosojihical 
publications by Hobbes, and a few short pieces in verse by 
Waller, of which the most famous is his Panegyric on Oliver 
Cromwell, written after the Protechn’s death, .nn otKasion which 
also afforded its first considerable theme to the ripening genius 
of Hryden. It is to be noted, moreover, that, with one illus¬ 
trious exception, none of the writers tlint have boon named 
belonged to the prevailing faction. If Waller .and Hryden took 
that side in tlieir verses for a moment, it must bo admitted that 
they both imipl_v niiide up for their brief eonfonuilv': Heiibiim, 
BrowTje, Taj'lor, Jlerriek, J.ovelaeo, Fuller, ifules, Holibcs, 
Ccrwley, wore all consiste.ut, most of thmn ardent, royalists; 
fhariington was a thoorelical j'epiiblican, but e^'en he avas a 
roj'alist by [wivonal attachments; liiltou a him; was in fife and 
heart a (,'ommouwe.altlr-iiuiu and a Croniwelliau. 


• PoKi'iiv or illii.rox, 

*■ 

From the a]ipe.ar,aiico of his mince jmems, in 164.5, Milton had 
published no jioetry, with tlio oxeeption of a sciinvjt to Henry 
l.awes, the musician, prcfi.xed to a collection of I’suJm tunes bj’ 
that eomposor in l(i48, till he gi.ve to the wtuld I is Paiadi.se 
Lost, in Pen Bocks, in 1667. Jn 1671 apjieared his d’aiudiso 
itegained and Samsoh Agoiiistes : Jn 167.‘i !i new edition of his 
minor poems, with nine new sonnets and (dlier additions: and 
in 1674, w'hat is pro])erly the second edition of the iljyadisr 
Lost, now distributed thy the bisection of the seventh and tontli) 
into twchc iKiolis. H(j died on Sunday tlio 8tli of hoveiuber. in 
that )'ear, when w'itbiii about a month of compicliirg the sixty- 
sixth year ef his age. His prose writings have been alreaiiy 
ncticed. V’erse, however, was the form in which his genius had 
earliest expressed itself, and also that in which he had first come 
forth as an author. Pa.s.sing over his paritphrases of om! or two 
J'salms, done at a still carliet ago, we have abundant jwomi.se of 
the future gi'eat poet in his lines On the Heath of a Jibir, Infant, 
beginning, 

0 fairest flower, no sooner blorvn hut hl.Tsti.'d, 

written in his seventeenth year; and still more in ^he College 
Exercise, written in his nineteenth yeitir. A portion of this 
latter is almost as prophetic as it is beatitiful; and, as the 
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verses have not been much noticed,* we will hero give a fevf of 
them:— 

Hail, native Ijan!!ua'>e, that by siuews weak 
Dalst move my first endeavouring tongue to s])C!ik, 

And mad’st imperfect words wil.li childish triiis, 
llalf-unpronouuced, shde through niy infant«]«; 

[ have some nuked thoughts that rove aliout, 

And loudly kutick to have tlieir passage out; 

And, weary of tlieir [ilace, do only stay 
Till thon iiast deck'd them in their b(;st amy. 

Yel*l had riillier, if I were to chiw, 

Thy service in *iii'.e graver subject use, 

Snell SIS limy make thee searcli thy coO'ers round, 

Tleforc lliou ehithe my faiiey in lit sound; 

Such where the tleep transported mind may soar 

Above the wheeling ihiIvs, and at. heaieii's door 

Ixiok in, mill seo each Missfiil deity 

How lie l« loll! the thiindeiT'tis tlmiiie doth lie, 

histeiiitig to uiiat niwiiorii Apollo sines 

'J'o tile touch of goliien wires, while Ilehe brings^ 

Immortal in etar to her kingly .^ire: 

Then, pa.ssiiig tiirougfi the spheres of watchful fire. 

And misty vegioiis of wide air next tinder, 

And hills of snow, and lofts of piled thmider, 

Slay tell at lengtli liOv#gieeii-eyed Neptimc raves, 

In heaven’s defiance niusteriiig all his waves; 

Tlieii sing of secret tliings lliat came fti jmss 
M'lien iK'ldanie Nature in her crtidle was; 

And .last of kings, and iineeiis, and lieriH S old, 

Such .oi the wi.se IVniulocus once t'Jd 
In solemn soiigs at King Alcinoiis' feast, 

Wliile s;id Idysscs" soul ami all the rest 
Jtre liclil with his inelts.lious liariiiony 
Ill willing chsiins and sweet captivity. 

This was written in lti27. f’onrtoen years later, after his return 
frcitn Italy, wliero anine of his jttveiiilt! l.atin eoin]i<i.sitions, and 
tiouie others in the saiiio language, whioh, as he telLs us, he " had 
shifted in scarcity^ of liooks and convenienees to jiafeh up amongst 
thent, wero'l'eccived wiili written cnciiniiuins, which the Italian 
is not forward to bestow on men of this side the Alps;" arfd 
when assisting in so fiir to these commendations, and not less 

• Mr. Hariatn, in his work on tlie Iiiterature of Kurope (iii. at®)? inad¬ 
vertently sasuiiies tliatwe Iftivt- no English verso of Milton s written botorc his 
twoiity-second year. 
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to ’ an inwai'd prompting whicli now grew daily upon Liui, he 
had ventured to indulge the hope that, hy labour and study— 
“which I take,” he nobly says, “to be niy ))ortion in this 
life’’—joined with the strong propensity of natuie, he “might 
perhaps leave something so written in after-times as they 
should not willingly let it die ’’—ho continued stilj inclined to 
fix all the industry and art he could imite to the adorning of his 
native tongue—or, as he goes on to say, “ to lie an interpreter 
and relator of the best and sagest things among mine own 
citizens, throughout this island, in the mother-dialect;—that 
what the greatest and choicest wits of Athens, liome, or modem 
Italy, and those Hebrews of old. did for their country, J, in my 
proportion, with this over and above of being a (hristian, might 
do for mine: not caring to bo once named abroad, though pei'liaps 
1 could attain to that, but content with these I’lrilisli isljincts as 
my world ; ” and ho again, more distinctly than before, though 
still only in general expressions, aiiiiouiiced the gloat design, 
“ of highest hope and hardest atteni]iting,” which he proposed 
to himself one day to accomplish—whether in the e]>ic form, as 
exemplified by Homer, Virgil, and Tasso, or sifter tbo dramatic, 
‘.‘wherein Sophocles and Huripidcs reign”—or in tlie style of 
“those maghifio odes and hmins” of Pindants and Callimachus; 
not forgetting that of all the.so kinds of writing 4he highest 
models are to he found in the Holy Scriptures—in the llook 
of Job, in the Song of Solomon .and the Apocalypse of St. John, 
in the frequent songs infei-spcrsed throughout the Law and the 
Prophets. “ The thing which I Ijad to say,” concluded tliis 
Tcmarkahlo announcement, “and those intentions which have 
lived within me ever since I could conceive myself ^ything 
worth to my country, I, retiira to crave exemse that urgent j-eason 
hath plucked from me by an abortive and foredated discoverj'. 
And the acoomp’iushment of them lies not but in a power above 
man’s to prqmiso; but that none hath by more studious wai s 
amdeavoured, and with more unwearied spirit that none shall, 
that I dare almost aver of myself, as far as life and five leisure 
will extend; and that the land had once cnfinuchised heiijolf 
fixim this impertinent yoke ofprelaty, under whoso inquisitorions 
and tyrannical duncory no free and splendid wit ^ ijoujfish. 
Neither do 1 think it shamo to covenant with any knowing 
nsader, that for some few years yet 1 may go on trust with him 
toward the payment of what I am now indebted; as being a 
wo)’k,.not to be raised from the heat of youth or th6“Tapour8 of 
wine, like that whioH flows at,wa8te from the pen of some vulgar 
amourist, or trencher fury of a rhyming parasite; nor to be 
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obiained by the invocation of damn Memory and her Siren 
daughtoni; but by devout prayer to that eternal Spirit, -who can 
enrich with all nWeranoe and knowledge, and sends out his 
Bcmphim. with the hallowed fire of his altar, to toheh anti pnnfy 
the lips of whom he pleases. To this must be added industrimis 
and select, reading, steady obseivation, insight into all seemly 
and generous arts and aifuirs. Till which in some mcasui e be 
accomplished, at mine own peril and cost I refuse not to sustiiiu 
this expectation from as many as are not lotkto haziird as much 
credulity upon the best pledges that I can give ihem.”* 

Before this, there had afipeared in print of Milton’s poetry only 
his Cornus and Lyeidas; the foniier in lO:!". the latter with some 
other Cambridge verses on the same occasion, the loss at sea of 
his friend Edward King, in ItitiR; but, besides some of his 
soffnets and other minor pieces, ho had aho written the fragment 
enritfed Arcades, and the two comiianion poems the L’Allegro 
and the 11 Pensoroso. 'flieso productions already attested the 
worthy successor of the gieatest writers iif English vense in the 
ju'cceding ago—recalling the fancy and the melody of tlie minor 
poems of Spenser and Shakesjiearo, and of the Eaiihful Shep-i 
hordess of Kletiher. Tho Coiuiis. indeeil, might lie consideij-W 
as an avowed imitation of the lio't-Tuenlioned prohuetion* ThO' 
reJtemblange in jioetioal ehfcicter between the two sylvan dtamas, 
of Eletehcr and Milton is very close; and they may be said to 
stand apart from all else in ^ur litctatnre—for Ben Joiisoii’s Sad 
Sbepbeid is not for a moment to be compared with either, and 
in the Midsummer Eight's Dream, Shaliespeare, ever creative, 
}.)iissionate, and dmmatio beyond all other writers, has soared so 
high above 1 oth, whether we look to the supernatma! par t of his 
fatne or to its scenes of human intereirt. that we are little re¬ 
minded <if his peopled woodlands, his fairies, his lovers, or his 
glorious ‘irude mechanicals,” either by tho F.lithfnl Shepherdess 
or the t'Omus. Of these two compositions, Milton’s mnst ho 
admitted to have the hig;lier moral inspiration, anti it is also the 
more elaborate and exact as a piece of wuiting; but in all tliat 
goes to make np drumatio effect, in the involvement and conduct 
of the story, and in the eloquence of natural feeling, Fletcher's is 
de^it^edh^Buporior. It has been remarked that even in Shakes¬ 
peare’s early iiaiTativo poems- his Venus and Adonis, and his 
Tarquin and Lncrcce—wu may discern the future great dramatist 
by the full and unwithholding abandonment with which ho there 
prtvjects-liimsclf into whatever cliaraotcr he brings forward, and 
• Tho Besson of CliiAch Govcrninejit urged against Prelatv (published in 
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the‘power of vivid conception with which ho realizes the 
visionarj’ scene, and brings it around him almost in the distinct* 
nes% of broad daylight, as shown by a peculiar directness and life 
of expression bvidently coming everywhere unsought, and escap¬ 
ing from his pen, one might almost say without his own con¬ 
sciousness,— without apparently any feeling, at least, of either 
art exercised or feat achieved.* In the case of Milton, on thot 
contrary, his first publislied poem .and earliest poetical attempt' 
of any considerable extent, although in tho dramatic foiin, affords 
abundant evidence that his genius was not dramatic, (’onms is 
an exquisitely lieautiful but nearly destitute of everything 

we more especially look for in a drama—of ])a8sioii, of character, 
of story, of action or movement of any kind. It flows on in a 
continued stre.am of eloquence, fancy, and most melodious versi¬ 
fication ; but there is no dialogue, projanly so ciJled, no rerdica- 
tion of diverse emotions or natures; it is Milton alone who'siligs 
or declaims all the while,— sometimes of course on one side of tho 
argument, sometimes on tho other, and not, it may bo, without 
chauging his attitude and the tone of his voice, hut still speaking 
only from one head, from one iieart, from one ever-present atid 
ever-doininant constitution of being. And from this imprison¬ 
ment within himself Milton never escapes, either in his dramatic 
or in his otlnii- poetry; it i.s the characteristic whiclt diBtiugiiishes 
him not tmly from oiir great dramatists, but also from other great, 
epic and narrative poets. Ilis poetry' has lietm sometimes de¬ 
scribed as to an umisital depeo Wiintiiig in the expression of his 
own ]H)rsonal feelings p and, iiotwithstiinding some remarkable 
instances <(f excejdion, not onl,y in his minor pieces, but in his 
great epic, the remark is tnro in a certain settse. lie isjwi.ha¬ 
bitual brooder over his own emotions, no self-<lisscctor, no sy'stera- 
atic resorter for inspiration to ih(‘ accidents of his own personal 
history, ilis snbjUct in some degree forbade this; his proud and 
lofty’ nature stjll more withhold him from it. Ihit, although dis¬ 
daining thus to picture himself at full length either for our pit^ 
or admiration, he has yet imiircssed the slarcp of his ow’ii indi¬ 
viduality—of his otvn character, moral as well as intellectual—as 
deep on all ho has written as if his theme had been ever so 
directly himself. Compare him in this resjioct with Homer. We 
scarcely conceive of the old Creek i)oet as having a sentient 
tScistence at all, any more than we do of tho sea or tho breezes 
of heaven, whose music his continuous, undulating verso," ever 
various- ever the same, resembles. Who in the delineation of 


Sec tills illustratod in Ooicridgo’a liiograpliia Litcraria, vol. ii. 
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the wrath of Achilles finds a ti«ce of the temper or character of 
the delineator ? Who in Milton’s Satan d<X!s not recognize pnich 
of Milton himself > But, although the spirit of his poetry is tlins 
essentially egotistic, the range of his poetic power is not thereby 
confined within narrow limits. lie had not the ‘' myriad-minded ” 
nature of ^jliakespearo—the all-jrenetrating sympathy”By which 
the greatest of dramatists could transform himself for the time 
into any yno of the other existences around him, no roatter how 
high, no matter how low : eonooive the haughty genius of Milton 
om](loyed in the task of dovelojiing such a character as Justice 
Shallow, or Bottom tlio weaver, or a score of others to be found 
iw the long,* various, bnlliaiit pi’ooessiou headed by Falstaff and 
ending with Dogberry! Anything of this kind he could scarcely 
hawe porfonnod much better limn tlio most ordinarily gifted of 
tht itlins of men : lie Inul no iiiou; the wit or humour requisite for 
it than ho had tlie power of iiiton.so and nniversal sympathy. 
But his ]tro]H;r region was still a vast oiio; and there, his vision, 
though always tinged with tlic colour of his own passions and 
opinions, was, notwithstanding, both as far leachiug and as 
searching as any jioct’s ever was. In its stylo or form his poejiy 
may be considered to belong nidiftientally to tlift same Italian 
school with tliat of the gi'*atost of his predecessors—of Spenser 
and of Slfakespoare, if not also of t'liaucer. But, as of thoso 
others, so it is true of him, that the inspiration of his Ititlian 
models is most perceptible lii hit earlier and minor verses, and 
that in his more mature and higher eftbrts he enriched this ori¬ 
ginal basis of bis poetic flianiier with so much of a difl'eront 
(diameter, iwtly derived from other foreign sources, partly' po- 
ctnl„I^o hiaiself, tliat the mode of conception and expression 
which he ultimately thus worked out is* most correcth’ described 
by calling it his own. ('onversant as he was •witli the language 
and literature of Italy, liis poetry probably' acquired what- it has 
of Italian in its eharaoter principally through th<f medium of the 
elder poets of his o.w'u country ; and it is. accordingly, still more 
Englidi than Italian. MncJi of its inner spirit, and something 
also of its imtward fashion, is of Hebrew derivation : it may lie 
afSi'med that from the fountain of no other foreign literature did 
MflWu dSnk with so much cagorne,ss as from this, and that by 
no other was his genius so much nouiished and stivmgtheaed'. 
Not a Ijttle, also, one so aoeomidishcd in the loro of classic anti¬ 
quity nvqst needs have acquired from that source; the tones of 
the poetry of Greece and Kome^aro hoard more or less audibly 
every'whero in that of the gi'cat epic poet of England. But do we- 
^ too fur in holding that in what he has actually achieved in his 
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proj^r domain, tlie modem writer rises high “ above all Greek, 
above all lioman fame Where in the poetiy of tlie ancient 
worlA shall we find anything which approachel the richness and 
beauty, still less the sublimity, of the most triumphant passages 
in I’aiudise [.ost ? ITio First Book of that poem is piv)bably the 
most splendid and jjeifeot of human compositions—the one, that 
is to say, which unites these two qualities in the highest degree j 
and the Fourth is as unsurpassed for grace and InxuriaRce as that 
is for magnificence of imagination. And, tliough these am 
ixuhaps the two greatest books in the poem, taken each as a 
whole, there am passages in every one of the other Irooks equal 
or almost equal to the finest in these. And worthy of the 
droughts that breathe arc the words that bum. A tide of 
gorgeous eloquence r olls on from beginning to end, like a river of 
molten gold ; orttlrlazing, we may sui'cly say, everything of dre 
kind in any otlrcr poetry. Finally, Milton's blairk verse, both 
for its rich and varied music and its exquisite .adaptation, w'oiild 
in itself almost deserve to bo styled poetry, williout tire words: 
{done of all orrr poets, before or since, he has Irroiiglrt ottt the fttll 
capabilities of the langrtiige in that form of cont])o.sitton. Indeed, 
out of the drsJZna, ho is still''our only groat blank verso writer. 
Compared to his, the blank verse of nt? other of ottr na.rnitIve'or 
didactic poets, rrnloss we are to exeepi a few of tlie happiest at¬ 
tempts at the direct imitation of his pau-ses and cadences, reads 
like anything else than a sort oftiiriflied rhyme—thynio sjroilt by 
the ends being blunted or broken otf. Wire remembers, who can 
repeat, any narrative blank'verse btrt his? In whose ear' does 
any other linger? What other has the into organ-tone jvhich 
makes the nmsic of this form of verso —either the grandeur or tiro 
sweetness ? 

It is natural, in-i'comparing, or contrasting, Milton’s.Paradise 
Lost with his I’aradise Tiegiiined, to .think of the two groat 
Homeric epics'; the Iliad cipiiimonly believed by antiquity to 
have proceeded from the inspired poet in tlie ’-igour and glow of 
his manhood or middle ago, tlie Odyssey to reflect the milder 
fiidiance of his imagination in the afternoon or evening of his 
lifo. It has been common accordingly to apply to the case of the 
Knglish poet also the fiimous similitude of liunginns, and to say 
that- in the Paradise liogained we have tlie sun on his descent, 
the same indeed a.s ever in majesty (to /leytSoc), but deprived 
of his overpowering ardour (Six« r>/c ir^oSpcirr/roe). S«toe have 
gone farther, not claiming for tbo Paradise Regained the honour 
of being snnshinc at all, but only holding it worthy of being 
a]>plaudcd in the spirit and af.er the fashioi. in which Pope 
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has eulcigiKed the gracious though not dazzling qualities of tis 
friond Martha Blount:— 

So, wlicu the sun’s broad beam has tired the sight, 

All mild ascends the moon’s more sober light; 

Serene in virgin modesty she shines, 

A*! unolw'rvcii the glaring orb declines. 

An ingenious theory has been put forth by one of the editors of 
the I’atudiso Kegained, Mr. Charles Ihinster; he conceives that 
.Milton designed this poem for an example of what he has himself 
in tlio remarkable passage of his Koason of Chnroh Government, 
to which we liave already had occasion to refer, spoken of as the 
hrhji v/iic, and slistinguishcd from tlio i/rcat and diffwte epic, such as 
(hose of llomcr and of Virgil, .and his own Paradise Lost. 
Milfjjji’s words in i’ull are:—“ Time serves not novv, and, per- 
hapsj Isinight seem too prebiso, to give any certain account of 
what the mind at Imme, in the spacions circuits of Lev musing, 
hath liberty to puipo.se to lierself, though of highest hope and 
hardest atleinpting; wholher that cpic ibian, whereof the two 
potuns of Homer, and tlmse other two of Virgil and Tasso, are a 
difftus;, and the hoekolMoba briel', model.” Bunster accordingly 
thinks that ive may snjiposo (lie nioikd wliich Milton set before 
him ill his Paradise llcgainc^ to have been in a great measure 
tlie book of .loll.* 

But snrely the conijiarison which the companionship or se¬ 
quence of the two Miltonic eptes most forcibly suggests to a true 
feeling of both their resemblance and their difference, and of the 
prevailing spirit tiiat animatos each, is tliift of the Old and the 
h’cw Testament. The one is distinctively ITcbrcw, the other as 
^stit ‘inoly ( hristiim. With much in common, they have also, 
like tlic two religions, and the two collections of sacred books, 
much in which (hey are unlike, and in a certain^senso opposed to 
one anethef, heth in manner and in sentiment. I’be jioetry of 
the Paradise Lost, all life and movement, is to thabof the Para-^ 
disc llcgaincd what, a conflagration is to a sunlit landscape. In 
the one wo have (lio* grandeur of the old worship, in the other 
the simplicity of the new. The one addresses itself more to the 
sen.se. the otlier to the understanding. In respect either of force 
or of vniit cither of inlenso and burning passion or of ima¬ 
ginative power mingling aud blending all the wonders of brigbi-, 
ness ainl gloom, tlioro can lie no comparison between them. 
There is flu' same poetic art, i,t is true, in bolh poems; they are 
more unmlslakeably products of the same mind, perhaps, thsto are 

* Paradise llcgaincd; witli notes. By Charles Dnnster, M,A. 4to, Loud. 
1795. p.2. 
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the Hittd and the Odyssey; and yet the difference between them 
in tone and character is greater than that lietwcen the two Oreok 
epics. • It is in some respisct^i Jike tl)e difference between an oil- 
painting and a painting in water-colours. The mere brevity of 
the one as compared with the otlier w'ould stamp it as a work of 
inferior pretcn.sion, and it is still more limiUid in .snKjoct or scope 
than it is in dimensions. The I’oiiuliso h’eg.'iiued must ^ con¬ 
sidered, in fivet, as only an apjieudago to the l‘avadi.se Lost. Yet, 
comparatively short as it is. the thread of the nairative is felt to 
bo 8j)un out and overmuch alicuuatcd. It contains some highly 
finished and cxipiisiic ])ass.ages; but perhaps the only poetical 
quality in whieli it can ho hold to nialcli, if it does not .sometimes 
oven surpass, the I’arailiso Lost, is pietnrc.squeiK'ss. In that it 
more resembles tho L’Allegro and the II I’onseroso thiin itdo-sits 
oompanion epic. Even the argumentative eloquence, of uhich it 
is chiefly made nj>, brilliant as it is, is far fii.m being equal to 
the iKist of that iu tho I’aradiso Lost. It has the siime ingenuity 
and logic, with as much, or perhaps even more, conoentiation in 
the expression; but, un,avoidably, it may he. from the circum¬ 
stances of the case, it has not either the same glow and splendour 
or even th(i s.uae tone of re..l feeling. I'he fallen spirits thiDiig- 
ing I’audomonium, or stretched on tlie burning lake ladbre tliat 
gorgootis pile ‘‘rose like an exhalation," eonsnll and debate, in 
their misery and anxious ])er])lexity, with an accent of hmnaii 
earnestness which it was iinpossiblh to give either to the conscious 
sophistry of their chief in that other seeue or to tho wi.sdom more 
thiui hniuan by which he is ntfuted and repelled. 

It is commonly wiid that Milton himself jirofeswtl to prefer the 
Paradise ilegained to the Paradise Lost. The jirolJahilitj h. ',h.<i., 
if he assoiied the fonucsr to ho the hotter poem of the two, it was 
only in a ijualifio,.! sense, or with reference to suinothing else than 
its poetical merits, and in the same feeling with w'tich he ex¬ 
plained the general prevaleuee. of the opposite opinion by attri- 
buliiig it to most people having a much siroiigcr fooling of rcfp'ot 
for the loss of Paradise than desire for the recovery of it, or at 
least, inclination for the only way in which it was to be recovered. 
It xvas very charaoferistic of liim, however, to be host pleased 
with xvhat he had last jiroduced, as well as to he onlj couiiiaied 
in. his partiality by having tho general voice tg;aiust him and by 
his contempt for what of extravagance and injustice theye was in 
the popular depreciation of the new jeoem. lie was ip gll things 
by temper and mental constitution essentially a partisan ; seoiiqi; 
clearly, indeed, all that was to be said on both sides of any ques¬ 
tion, but never for all that reicainiug in suspense between them. 
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or hesitating to make up hi» mind and to take his place distinctly 
on one side. This is shown by the whole course of his life. Jior 
is it less expressively proclaimed not only by the whole tofie and 
manner of his poetry, everywhere so ardent, impetuous, and 
dogmatical, and so free from the faintest breath either of susjii- 
ciou or of aiiy kind of self-distrust, but oven in that argumenta¬ 
tive elorincnco which is one of its most remarkable characteris- 
tios. For one of the chief neeessaiy conditions of the existence.' 
of oratoricaf or deliating power, and, indeed, of every kind of 
fighting ability, is that it should, at one and the same time, both 
feel ]ias.sionati!ly in favour of its own side of tlie que.slion and 
disesro olejirly the strength of the adverse position. Whatever 
may Ite the fact iis to his alleged preference of the I’aradiso lie- 
gainud to the I’aradiso Lost, AJillen has, at any rate, pronounced 
judginoat in a snffioienil}' decisive and micompromising way npon 
another point in regard to whioli both these works stand con¬ 
trasted with much of his earlier poetry. We refer to his vehement 
deiBiueiation. in a notieo pri’fixodto the Paradise .Lost.* of iliynie 
as being, in ail circumstanc(!.s, for lie makes tto excejrtion, “a 
thing of itself, to all judicious ears. trivLil and of no true musical ■ 
delight,” and as having no claim to bo Regarded as anything else 
than the barharons inveiitioi# of .a barbarous ago, and a mere 
jingle and lifd-ropressing Utiidage. We certainly rejoice that the 
Paradise J,ost is not mitten in rhyme: but we are veij’ glad 
that these strong views were nc^ taken up by the great poet till 
after he had produced his L’Allegro and IJ Penseroso, his Ly ■ 
cidas and his Sonnets. 


OOWLET. 

The poetry of Milton, though principally produced after the 
liestoration, belongs in everything but in date to thy preceding 
age : and tliis is also nearly as true, of that of C.'owlcy. Abraham 
Cowley, bom in Lon(h.'n in published his first volume of 
vcr.«c, under the title of Poetic Blossoiu.s, in IfiHS, when ho was 
yet otdy a hoy of fifteen: one piece contained in this juiblication. 
indeed—'J'ho '.I’ragieal History of Pyramus and Thisbe—was 
tvritteil -when Hie was only in his tenth year. ''ITie four books of 
his unfmislic*! epic entitled Davidcis were hiio.stly •written while 
he was a»s1jideut at Trinity College, Cambridge. His pastoral 

• ThiB uotict'^'omraniJy Uoadoil IVtc Yerie in modern editions of the poAn, 

I found in iimio of flui Hvo viA-ious fornts ofillio first edition (1667,1068, and 
166i^i, and tln^ru Ix*ar8 tiio superscription The Printer to thePeadcr; but then* 
can be no doubt tiiat it is Iiftituu's own. 
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drama of Love’s Kiddle, and his Latin comedy (ailed Naniraginm 
Joculare, were both published in IfiJlS. In Jti47 appeared his col¬ 
lection of amatory poems entitled The Mistress, and in l(>o3 his 
comedy of T'he Guardian, afterwards altered, and republished as 
The Cutter of Coleman Stieet. After the Kestoration be collected 
such of his pieces as he thought worth preserving, and )'opub- 
lishedthem, together with some additional productions, of which 
the most important wore his Davideis, and his I’indariquo Odes. 

Few poets have been more popular, or more praised, in their 
own time than l.'owley. Milton is said to have declared that the 
three greatest Knglish poets were Spenser, Shakespeare, anil 
Cowloy; though it does not follow that ho held all three to be 
equally groat. Sir John Denham, in some versos on Cowky’s 
Death and Burial on the 3rd of August, 1667, in Wostmhtster 
Abbey, sots him above all the English pools that had gone |)efore 
him, and prophesies that posterity will hold him to havo.bcen 
equalled by \ irgil alone among those of ant iquity. P’or a long 
time, too, his works appear to have bec'ii more generally read 
than those of any other English poet, if a judgment may be fonued 
from the freqinmoy with which they were reprint od, and the 
numerous copies of them in various forms that still exist,* This 
])opular favour they seem to iiavcl shai'(;d with those of Donue, 
whose legitimate sucees.sor Cowley was considered to be; or 
rather, when the poetry of Donne became obsolete or unfashion¬ 
able, that of Cow'loy took its jilace in the reading and admiration 
of the poetical part f the public, Cowley, indeed, is in the main 
a mere modernization and dilution of Donne, With the sanu' 
general charuotcristies of manner, he is somewhat less forced and 
fantastioal, a go(jd deal le.ss daring in every way, bv.t 
nately also ittfinitoly less poetical. Everything alxart him, in 
short, is less deep, strong, and genrrine. His imagination is 
tiirsel, or mere surfimo gihling, compared to Donne's solid gold; 
his wit little Letter than word-catching, to the profound medita¬ 
tive quaintness of the elder poet; and of .passion, with which all 
Donne’s finest lines are tremulous, Cowley has none. Consider¬ 
able grace and dignity occasional] 3 ' distinguish his Pindaric 
Odes (which, however, are Pindaric only in frame); and he has 
shown much elegant plaj'frrlnoss of style and farrey in hfs transla¬ 
tions from and imitations of Arraernon, and in somo other verses 
written in the same manner. As for wh.at he rrrtends for love 
ve".ses, some of them are pretty enongh frost-work > but the onlj’ 
sort of love thertr is in thenq is the love-of point and sparkle. 

* A tw(dttb edition of the collection formed by Cowley himself was pnb- 
lislicd by Tousori in 1721. 
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Bctlsb. 

This manner of vmting is more fitly applied by another cele¬ 
brated poet of the same date, Samuel Butler, the immortal author 
of Hudibras. *Bntler (b. 1612, d, 1680) is said to have written most 
of his great poem during the interregnum; but the first part of 
it was not published tiU 1663. The poetry of Butler has been 
very happily designated as merely the comedy of that style of 
composition which Donne and Cowley practised in its more 
serious form—the difference between the two inodes of writing 
being much thtf same with that which is presented by a counte¬ 
nance of a peculiar oast of features when solemnized by deep 
refiocti>n, and the same countenance when lighted up by cheer¬ 
fulness (fr distorted by mirth.* And it may be added, that the 
gayer and more animated expression is here, upon the whole, the 
more natural. The quantity of explosive matter of all kinds 
which Butler has contrived to pack up iu his verses is amazing; 
it is crack upon ciaok, flash upon flash, from-the first line of his 
long jKWsin to the la.st. Much of tliis incessant bedazzlement is, 
of course, merely verbal, or otherwise df the humblest species of 
wit; but an infinite number of flio happiest things are also thrown 
out. And Hfidibras is far from being all mere broad farce. 
Butler's power of arguing in ve^se, in his own way, may almost 
ho put on a par with Dryden’s in his; and, perseveringly as he 
devotes himself upon system to the exhibitiain of the ludicrous 
and giote-sque, he sometimes surprises tis -with a sudden gleam of 
the truest beauty of thought and expression breaking out from the 
‘'j» usual lattling fire of smartnesses and conundrums— 
as when in one place he exclaims of a thin cloud drawn over the 
moon— 

Mysterious veil; of brightness made. 

At once her lustre and her shade! 

He must also bo allowed to tell his story and to draw his charac¬ 
ters well, independently of bis criticisms. 


Wali.er, 

The most eelebrated among the minor poets of tihe period be¬ 
tween the Roekiration and the Eevolution was Waller. Edmuhtt 
Waller, bore in 1605, had, in point sf fiiot, announcod himself 
ns n writer of verso hoforc the close of tho reign of James I., by 
* Scoti, in Lift of Dryden. 
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hi^ lines on the escape of I’rintio Churl os at the port of San 
Andes-o, in the Bay of Biscay, on his return from Spain, in Sop- 
temb ‘r, 1623; and ho continued to write till after thu accession 
of Jamas II., in whose reign he diodi 'in the year 1687. Ilis last 
production was the little poem eoiieluiling with one of his 
happiest, one of his most chuiucteristic, and one of his liest- 
known passages:— 

The soul's (la’'k cottage, battered and decayiKi, 

Lets in new light through chinks that time has made : 

Stronger by weakness, wiser men hecome 
As they draw near to their eteriuil iMiino: 

Ijcaring tlie old, both worlds at once tliey view. 

That stand tiixui the tliresliold of the now. 

Fenton, his editor, tells us that a rmnilicr of poems ontceiigious 
subjects, to which these versos refer, wore mostly writteil when 
ho was about [above?] eighty 3 \ars old; and he has himself 
intimated that his bodily faouitics were now almost gone ;—. 

Wiicn wv for aso cimld tioUlii-r reail nor write, 

„ Tile suhj(!Ct made ua able to indite. 

Waller, therefore, as well as HIiltpn, (iowley, and Butler, may bo 
eonsidored to have fonned his manner in the last ago; but his 
poetry does not belong to the old English schwl oven so much ns 
that of either Butler or Cowl.'y. The contemporaries of tlie 
earlier portion of his long canter wore Ciarow and Lovelace; and 
with them he is prJjrerly to be cVissod in respect of poetical style 
and manner. Both Lovelace and Carew^ however, as has been 
already intinwited, have more passion than Waller, who, with .all 
his taste and eleganeo, was incapable of either expressang fjV leeL 
ing anything,very lofty or generous—being, in truth, poet as ho 
was, a very moan-soulcd de.scriptjon of person, as his dospietihle 
)M)litical course sufficiently evinced. Ills poetry accordingly is 
beyond the reach of critical animadversion on the score of such 
extravagance as is sometimes protnjJted by strong emotion. 
Waller is always perfectly raiister of himself, and idolizes his 
mistress with quite as much coolne,ss and self-possession as he 
flatters his piinoe. But, although cold and unaffooting at all 
times, he ocoasion^^lly rises to much dignity thought and 
manner. His panegj'rio on ('romwoll, the oflering of his grati¬ 
tude to the Protector for the permission granted to'him of rc- 
f&niing to England after ten years’ exile, is one of the most 
gr.aoeful pieces of adulation over offorda by poetry to power; and 
the poet is hero probably more sinoore than in most of his 
eifnsions, for the occasion w-os one on which he was likely to hr 
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moved to more than usual eamestneBs of fooling. A few years 
after he welcomed Charles II. on his restomtion to the throne of 
his ancestors in another poem, which has been generally con¬ 
sidered a much less spirited composition: Fenton accounts for 
the falling off by the author’s advance in the meanwhile fiqpm his 
forty-ninth *o his fifty-fifth year— “ from which time,” he ob¬ 
serves, “ his genius began to decline apace from its meridian 
but the poet himself assigned another reason:—when Charles 
frankly told'him that he thought his ovim panegyric much inferior 
to Cromwell’s, “ Sir,” replied Waller, “ we poets never succeed so 
well in writing truth as in fiction.” Perhaps the true reason, 
after all, migl^t be that his majesty’s return to England was not 
quite so exciting a subject to Mr. Waller’s muse as his own re¬ 
turn had been. One thing must bo admitted in regard to 
WallW’g^ poetiy; it is free from iill mere verbiage and eqipty 
8ouu<>; if he rarely or never strikes a very powerful note, there 
is at least alwaj's something for the fancy or the understanding, 
as .well as for the ear, in what he writes. He abounds also in 
ingenious thoughts, which he dresses to the best advantage, and 
exhibits with great transp.'irency of stylo. Eminent, however, as 
ho is iu his class, he muM bo rockuncil in' that subosdinate class * 
of poets who think and exprey themselves chiefly in similitudes, 
not among those who conceit and write passionately and meta¬ 
phorically. Ho had a decorative and illuminating, but not a 
transforming imagination. 


Maevel. 

Ifi* effef writer of verso on the pcqiular side after the 
Itestoration was Andrew Marvel, the noblo-mindjd member for 
Hull, the frmnd of Milton, and, in that age of brilliant pro¬ 
fligacy, renowned alike as the first of patriots apd of wits. 
Marvel, the son of the Hev. Andrew Marvel, master of the 
grammar-school of Hull, was bom thero in 1620, and died iu 
1076. His poetical genius hiis scarcely had justice done to it. 
Ho is the author of a number of satires in verse, in which a rich 
vein of yigorous, though often coarse, humour runs through a 
caroloss, exteSipoKuieous sdyle, and which did prodigious execu-, 
tion in the party warfare of the day; hht some of his other 
poetry, mostly perhaps written in tho earlier part of his life, 
is eminent •biuth for the delicate bloom of the sentiment and 
for graoo of form. Hi# Song of tha Exiles, beginning “Where 
tho remote Bermudas ride,” is a gem of melody, picturesqueness, 
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and sentiinent, nearly witibont a flaw, and is familiar to every 
lover of poetry. The following verses, which are less known, 
aife ejcquisitoly elegant and tuneful. They are entitled The 
Picture of T. C. in a Prospect of Flowers:— 

See with what simplicity 

^is nymph begins her golden days! 

In the green grass she loves to lie. 

And there with her fair aspect fames 
The wilder flowers, and gives them names; 

Blit only with the roses plays. 

And them does tell 

Wliat colour licst becomes them, and what smelL 

■Who can foretell for what high cause 
This darling of the gixls was Ixim ? 

Sec this is she whose chaster laws 
The wanton Love shall one day fear. 

And, under her aimraaud severe. 

See his bow broke and ensigns torn. 

Haiijiy who can 

Apjicase tliis virtuous enemy of man! 

0 then let me in time compound. 

And parley with those conijiierinL' eyes ; 

Ere they liave tried their fogio to wound. 

Ere with fiieir glancing wlicels they drive 
In triumpli over hearts that, strive, 

And them that yield hut i|iore despise. 

Let me be laid 

Whore I nny see the glory from some shade, 

Mrantimc, whilst, every verdant thing 
Itself does at thy beauty charm,* 

Keform the i^rors of the spring: 

Make that tlie tulips may have share 
Of stfbetness, seeing they are fair; 

And roses of their thorns disarm: 

But most procure 

Thai violets may a longer age endure. 

But oh, young beauty of the woods. 

Whom nature courts with fruits and flowers. 

Gather the flowers, hut spare tlic hudsj 
Lest Flora, angry at thy crime 
To kill her infants in tlicir prime. 

Should quickly make the example yours; 

And, ere we see, 

Nip in die blossom all our hopes in thee. 


* Cliarm ited/, that is, delight!' elf. 
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Cei'tainly neither Carew, nor Waller, nor any other court 
poet of that day, has produced anything in the same style finer 
than these lines. But Marvel’s more elalairate poetrjj is *not 
confined to love songs and otlier such light exei'cises of an 
ii^euious and elegant fancy. Witness his verses on Milton’s 
Paradise I»st—“ When I beheld the poet blind, yet bold ”— 
which have throughout almost the dignity, and in parts more 
than the strength, of Waller. 


OriiER Mi.soit Poets. 

Of the otlier minor poets of this date we shall only mention 
the names of a low of the most distinguished. Sir Charles 
ScdlPy i.s the Suckling of the time of Charles II., with loss 
impmlMven('.ss ami inort? in.sinuation, but a kindred gaiety and 
Bprighflinc.-s of fam.-v, ami an amswcriiig liveliness and..at the 
saine time Courtly case and elegance of diction. King Charles, 
a "g'’ed judge of such matters, was accustomed to sa)' that 
Settley'.s stylo, cithi'r iu wilting or discourse, would bo the 
standard of the Knglisli tongue; mid his contcipjxirary, th^ 
lJuke of Buckingham (VilHjirs) used to call his exquisite art of 
expiessiou iSnlUi/'n iduln-raft. .Sodley’s genius early ripened 
and horc fniit: ho was born only two or thi'ee years before the 
breaking out of the (.’ivil Wa*'; and he was in high reputation 
us a. poet, and a wit within six or seven years after the Bestora- 
tion, lie survived both th^Kevedution a*d the century, dying 
in the year 1701. Sedloy’s fellow debauchee, the celebrated 
.J^ml of lJoohf*.«tcr (Wilmoti—although the brutal gros.snees of 
tlio'gi'eiiJtT part of hie vei-se has deservedly' made it and its 
author infamous—was perhaps a still gi'eater genius. There is 
immense strength and pregnancy of expression in .some of the 
best of hW compositions, careless and unfinished^as they am. 
Hoohester had not completod his thirty-third year when he' 
died, in July 1080.. Of tho poetical productions of tho other 
court wits of Charles’s rcigti the principal are, the Duke of 
Buckingham’s satirical comedy of tho Behcarsal, which was very 
effectivp when first produced, and still enjoys a groat reputation, 
though it w^uld probably bo thought but a heavy joke now by , 
most readcre not carried away by tho prejudice in its favour; 
the Earl of Eoscomraon’s very' coiumonjtlaco Essay' on Trans¬ 
lated VerseSj and the Earl of Dorset’s lively and wcll-krrrwn 
song, “ To all y'ou ladifis now on land,” written at sea the night 
before tho oiigagemont with the Dutch on the drd of Jnne, 1005, 
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or rather professing to have been then written, for tho asserted 
poetic ti'anqnillity of the noiile anther in expectation of the 
moiTOvWs fight has been disputed. Tho Marquis of Halifax and 
Lord Godolphiu were also writers of verse at tliis date: but 
neither of them has left anything worth remembering. Among 
the minor poets of tho time, howe'ter, wo ought not to forget 
Charles Cothm, best known for his humorous, though somewhat 
coarse, ti'avesties of Virgil and Lucian, and for his continuation 
of Izaak Walton’s Treatise on Angling, and his fine idiomatic 
translation of Montaigne’s lissays, but also tho author of some 
short original pieces in verse, of much fancy and livciiness. 
One entitled an Ode to Winter, in i»rtioular, has, been highly 
praised hy Wordsworth. ‘ * 


Dbydex. 

By far the most iUnstrions ufune among tlie Thiglish pocts-ot 
the latter half of the seventeenth century - if wo exclude 
Milton as belonging properly to the preceding age—is that of 
.John Hrydefi. Bom in 1882, Bryden produced his first known 
Composition in verse in Idtii, his fines on the dciith of Lord 
Hastings, a young nobleman of great promise, w ho Was suddenly 
cut off by small-pox, on the eve of his intended niarriago, in 
that year. This earliest of I)ry(len’s poems is in the most .am¬ 
bitious style of the :^ehool of Ikmne and (lowloy; Bonne him¬ 
self, indeed, has scarcely penned anything quite so extravagant 
as one passage, in which tho fancy of the young poet nins riot 
among tho phenonioua of the loathsome d'isea.so to wlaiehA..:^ 
Hastings had fallen a x'ietim;— 

• 

So many spits, like naeves on Vcmis’ soil, 

One jjwel set off with so many a foil: 

Blistcis with pride swell’d, wliicb tli rough’s flush did sprout 
Like rose-buds stuck i’ the lily skin abciyt. 

Each little pimple had a tear in if, 

To wail tire fault its rising did commit:— 

and so forth. . Almost the only feature ,of the future ,Bryden 
which this production discloses is his deficiency fn sensitlility 
or heart; exciting as the occasion was, it does not contain an 
aflectiiig line. Perhaps, on comparing his inutation with 
Bmaic’s own poetry, so instinct with tenderness iflrtd passion, 
Bryden may have seen or felt that hiS own wanted tho very 
jualify which was the light and life of that of Ids master; at 
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any rate, wiser than Cowley, who had the same reason *for 
shunning a competition with Donne, he abandoned this style 
with his first attempt, and, indeed, for anything that aypears, 
gave up the writing of poetry for some years altogether. Ilis 
next verses of any consequence arc dated nine yeais later,—his 
Heroic .Staneas on the deadnof Oliver Crcmtvel], —and, destitute 
as they are of tlie vigorous conception and full and easy flow of 
versification which he afterwards attained, they are free from 
any trace of the elaborate and grotesque absurdity of the Elegy 
on Lord Hastings. Ilis Astraja llcdnx, or poem on the return 
of the king, produced two years after, evinces a growing free¬ 
dom and coiumand of style. But it is in his Annus Mirabilis, 
written in I cfit!, that his genius breaks forth for the first time 
with any promise of that full cfl'ulgence at which it ultimately 
anix^d; boro, in spite of the inciimlnanco of a stanza (the 
quatrain of alternately liiymiiig heroics) which he aftenvards 
wisely exchanged for a wore ummigoalilo kind of verse, we have 
mpoh both of the nervous diction and the fervid fancy which 
churactorize his latest and host works. From tliis date to the 
end of his days Dryden’s life was one long literary labour; 
eight iirigiiial poems of eonsidcrahle length, many shorter pieces^ 
twenty-eight dramas, .and seyeval volumes of p'letical translation 
from tiiauegr, Boccaecio, Ofid, Theocritus, Lucretius, Horace, 
Jux'enal, I’erslus, and Virgil,'togeihor with numerous discourses 
in prose, some of them very long and elaborate, attest the 
industry as well as the fertility of a mind which so much toil 
and so many draughts npi^i its resounws were so far from 
exhausting, that its pow(>rs continued not only to exert thom- 
^yes with vnimpaircd elasticity, hut to grow stronger and 
tmg'htef,^ tlie last. Tlie genius of Diyjlen certainly did not, 
as that of Waller is said to,have done, begin “to decline apace 
from it.s meridian ” after ho laid reached his* fifty-fifth year. 
Ilis famous xVlexandcr’s Feast and his Fables, which are among 
his happiest irerformaneos, were the last ho prodneed, and were* 
publisliod together i« the year 1700, only a few mouths before 
his death, at the age of sixtj'-eight. 

Dryden has commonly been considered tb have founded a new' 
school pf English poofiV; but )>orhaps it would be more strictly 
correct to rejard him as having only carried to higher perfection 
—perhaps to the highest to which it Has yet been bronghtL- 
a stylo’ erf poetry w'hifh had been cultivated long before his 
day. The^satires of Hall and of Marston, and also the l!fo.sce 
Teipsum of Sir John Davies, all jsiblished before the end of the 
sixteenth century, not to refer to other less eminent examples, 
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may be classed as of the same school with his poetry. It is a 
school very distinguishable fiom that to whieli Milton and the 
greatest of our elder poets belong, deriving its spirit and cha¬ 
racter,* as it does, chiefly from the ancient Homan classic poetry, 
whereas the other is mainly the offspring of the middle ages, of 
Gothic manners and feelings and ,4lie Homauce of IVovenijal 
literature. The one therefore may bo called, with sufficient 
propriety, the classic, the other the romantic school of jioetry. 
But it seems to be a mistake to assume that the former first 
arose in England after the Kestoration, under the iulhicuue of 
the imitation of the French, which then hooaine ftishionahle; 
the most that can he said is, that the French taste whi<th then 
became prevalent among us may have encouraged its reviVal; 
for undotibtcdJy what has been c^led the classic, school of jXHitry 
had been cnltivafcd by English writers at a much earlier <ato ; 
nor is there any reason to suppose that the example *of the 
modem poetry of France liad had any share in originally 
turning our own into that chiinnel. Marston and Hall, and 
iSackville in his Feirex and I’on-ex, and Bon Jonsou in his 
comedies and tingedies, and the other caily writers of English 
5 >oetry in the classic vein, appear not to have imitated any 
French poets, but to have |;ono to the fountain-head, and sought 
in the productions of the Ihuiian poits them.sclves,-jiu the plays 
of Terenie and .Seneca, and the satires of .Juvenal and I’ersins, 
—for examples and models. .\uy, even Diyden, at a later 
period, probably formed himself aluuist exclusively upon the 
same originals and i{pon the works of tho.se his [ircdecessors 
among his own countrymen, and was little, if at all, indebted to 
or intinonced by any French pattern. His poet^, unlike as it„ 
fs to that of Milton or Spenser, has still a thoroughl^En^isTi 
character—an English force and heartiness, and, witli all its 
classicality, noth little even of the freedom and luxuiiance of 
the more genuine English stylo. Smooth Waller, who preceded 
•him, may havb learned something from the modem Fnsneh poets; 
and so may Pope, who came after himhut Eryden’s fiery 
energy and “ full-resounding line ” have nothing in common 
with them in spirit oi-manner. Without either creative imagina¬ 
tion or any power of pathos, ho is in ailment, in satire, and 
in declamatory magnificence, the greatest of (mr''poetB. ‘ His 
'jfoetry, indeed, is not‘the highest kind of poetiy, bnt in that 
kind he stands unrivalled and nnapprimched. I’ope^ liis groat 
disciple, who, in comeefness, in neatness, and in tl>e.brillianoy 
of epigrammatic point, has putshonc his master^has not come 
near him in easy flexible vigour, in indignant vehemence, in 
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narrative rapidity, any more than he has in sweep and variety 
of versification. Do'den never writes coldly, or timidly, or 
drowsily. Tbe movement of verso always sets him on fire, and 
whatever he produces is a coinage hot from the brain, not 
slowly scraped or pinched into shape, but struck out as from 
a die with • few stunt blows or a single wrench of the screw. 
It is this fervour especially which gives to his pemonal sketches 
their wonderful life and force: his Absalom and Achitophel is 
tile noblesfcportrait-gallery in poetry. 

It is ohieny as a draraatio writer that Drydon can be cliarged 
with the imitation of French models. Of his plays, neiirly thirty 
in number, the comedies for the most part in prose, the tragedies 
in *rUyme‘, few have much merit considered as entire works, 
although there are brilliant passages and spirited scones in most 
of llRim. Of the whole nmnlH'.r, ho has told us that his tragedy 
of Alf for Love, or the World well Lost (founded on the story 
of Antony and Cleopatra), was the only play he wrote for 
h\mself; tho rest, ho admits, wore sacrifices to the vitiated taste 
of the ago. His .llmanzor, or tho Conquest of Granada (in two 
parts), allhougli extravagant, is also full of genius. Gf his 
coinc'dies, Uie Spanish Friar is iiorhaps the best ^ it has soma 
most cff’eclive scenes. 


DltAMA'l'ISTS. 

Many others of the poetsiof this ago lAose names have been 
alre;idy notic id were also dnimatists. Milton’s Comus was 
".«> ■ -sr acted publicly, nor his Samson Agonistes at all. Cowley’s 
Love’s Kiddle and Cutter of (.'oloman Street were neither of 
them originally writ ten for the stage; but the liiUer was brought 
but in onebf tho London theatres after the Kestoration, and was 
also revived about the middle of the last eeiitnry. Waller 
altered the fifth ac.t of Keauraont and Fletcher’s Maid’s Tragedy," 
making his addition^ to the blank-veraa,of the old dramatists in 
rhyme, as he states in a prologue:— 

In this old.play wlavt's new wo have expressed 
*In rhyminj' verse distinjmish’il from the rest; 

That, IIS the Uhone its hasty ivas' does make 
(Not mingling waters) tlirimgli (leneva’s lake, 

So, having here the dilTevent styles in view, 

You may cympne tlie former with the neW. 

Villiens. I)n& of llnckingham, Iresidos his Eehearsal, wrote a 
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farefe entitled the Battle of Scd^oor, and also altered Beau¬ 
mont and Fletcher’s comedy of The Chances. The tragedy of 
Valentinian of the same writers was altered by the Earl of 
llochester. Sedley wrote throe comedies, mostly in prose, and 
three tragedies, one in rhyme and two in blank verse. And 
Davenant is the antlior of twenty-five tragedies, comedies, and 
masques, produced between 1629 and his death in 1668. But 
the most eminent dramatic names of this era are those of Thomas 
Otway, Nathaniel Lee, John Cro^vnc, Sir George* Etherege, 
William Wycherley, and Thomas Southemo. Of six tragedies 
and four comedies written by Otway, his tragedies of the 
Oiphan and Venice Preserved still sustain his fame and popu¬ 
larity as the most pathetic and tcar-drawing of all our dramatists. 
Their licentiousness has necessarily banished his comedies from 
the stage, with most of those of his contemporaries. Leif Las 
also great tenderness, with much more lire and imagiiintion 
than Otway; of his pieces, eleven in number—all tragedies— 
his Theodosius, or the Force of Liive, and his Bival Queens, or 
Alexander the Great, are the most celebrated. Crowne, though 
several of his plays were highly successful when first produced, 
was almost forgotten, till 3lr. I.amb reprinted some of his scenes 
in his Dramatic Specimens, and showed that no dramatist of 
that age had written finer things. (T seventeen pieces produced 
by Crowne between 1671 and KiOS, his tragedy of Tliycstes and 
his comedy of Sir Courtloy N ice are in particular of eminent 
merit the first for its poetiy, the second for plot and character. 
Etherege is the antl-or of only three comedies, the Comioal 
Eevenge (1664), She Would if She Could (1608), and the Man 
of Mode, or Sir Fopling Flutter (167(i); all rema’-kable for 
polish and fluency of tlie dialogue, and entitled to hc'regaroed 
as having first set the example of that modern stylo of comedy 
which was afterward-s cultivated by Wycherley, Farqnhar, Van- 
brughj and Congreve. Wycherley, who was bom in 1640,. and 
lived till 171t>, produced his only four jdays. Love in a M ood, 
The Gentleman Dancing. Master, The Comtiy Wife, and The 
Plain Dealer, all come'aes, between the years 1672 and 1677. 
The two last of these ‘pieces are written with more elaboration 
than anything of Etheroge’s, and both contain some hold 
delineation of character and strong satiric writing, rJitoinding us 
at’timcs of Ben Jonsonl hut, like him, too, Wycherley is defi¬ 
cient in ease and nature. Southeme, who was only born’in the 
year of the Eestoration, and lived till 1740, had produced no 
more than his two first plays before the Bevolntjon of 1688, 
—his tragedy of The Loyal Brother in 1682, and his comedy 
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of Tho Disappointment in 1684. (>f ten dramatic pieces of which 
he is tho author, five arc comedies, and are of hi tie value; bnt 
his tragedies of The Fatal Marriage (lC!t2), Oroonoko (1690)', and 
Tho Spartan Dame (1719), are interesting and affecting. 


Prose Wuiters Ceaueshos. 

Emineift as ho is among tlie poets of his age, Dryden is also 
one of tho greatest of its prose miters. In ease, flexibility, and 
variety, indeed, his English prese has scarcely ever been excelled. 
CVovley, toc^ is a chariuing wiiter of prose: the natural, pure, 
and flowing eloquence of his Essays is bettor than anything in 
hisjioofry. Waller, .Suckling, and Sedloy, als(.>, wrote all well in 
prose*; and Marvel’s life7’ary lepuiaticjii is founded more upon his 
prose than upon his verso. Of writers exclusively in prose be¬ 
longing to the sjiace between the K’c.storation and the Eevolntion, 
01arendon may lie firet mentioned, although his great work, his 
History of the Ilebelliou Jind Civil Wars, was not published till 
the year 1702, nor his Life and (Continuation of his History, 
before 1709. His stylo cannot Iw eqnimcnded for jts correctnetS; 
the manner in which he c.iiistnicts his sentences, indeed, often 
sets at definneo all the rules of syntax; but yet he is never unin¬ 
telligible or obscure—with such admirable expository skill is the 
midtor anuuged and sproai out, even where the mere verbal 
sentence-making is the most negligent and entangled. The style, 
in fact, is thatjiroper to speaking j-ather #ian to writing, and had, 
no doubt, b )cn awpiired by Clarendon, not so mneh from books 
from Jiis practice in speaking at the bar and in parliament; 
fo!', with great natural abilities, be does not seem to have had 
much aoipiiiintanec with literatinu, or much acquired knowledge 
of any kifld re.sulting from sttulj’. IJnt his writing po.ssesscs the 
cjuality that interests above all the graces or artifices of rhetoric 
—the impress of a mind informed by its subject, and having'a 
complete luiwiteiy (A'cr it: while the Hroad full stream in which 
it flows makes the reader fed as if he home along on its 
tide. Tho abundance, in }>,articular, wrtb which ho pours out 
his stores ^if language and illustiution in his characters of the 
eminent persons cngag<;d on both sides of the great contest 
seeing inexhaiisliblo. The historical v.aluo of his history', how¬ 
ever, iif not vcjy' considorahlc; it has not presw ved very' many 
facts wI)i^h are not lobe foiuid elsewhere; and, whatever may 
be thonght^f its general bias, tJie inaeouracy of its detiiils is so 
great Jiroughonf.^aa demonstrated by the authentic ev'ideuces o( 
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the time, that there ie ’scarcoly any other contemporary history 
whi^ is 80 little trustworthy as an authority with rcjjard to 
mintite .particulars. Clarendon, in tnith, was fiv from being 
placed in the most favourable circumstances for giving a per¬ 
fectly correct account of many of the events bo bos pndertaken 
to record: lie was not, except for a veiy short time, in the midst 
of the busy scene; looking to it, as he did, from a distance, while 
the mighty drama was still only in progress, ho was exposed to 
some chances of misconception to which even those removed fi-om 
it by a long interval of time arc not liable; and, without im¬ 
puting to him any further intention to deceive than is implied in 
the puipose which we may snppose he chiefly had in view in 
writing his work, the vindication of his own side of the question, 
his position as a partisan, intimately mixed up with the atfiiirs 
and interests of one of the two contending factions, ooukl ,not 
fail both to bias his own judgment, and even in some measure to 
distort or colour the reports made to him by others. On the 
whole, therefore, this celebrated work is rather a great literary 
performance than a very valuable historical monument. 


IIOIIBKS. 

Another royalist history of the same times and events to which 
Clarendon’s work is dedicated, the J’ehomoth of Thomas llohbes 
of Malmesbury, introduces one of the most distinguished names 
both in Englidi literature and in modem metajiliysical, ethical, 
and political philosophy. Hobbes, bom in I oBS, commenced 
author in 1028, at the age of forty, liy publi.shing his tjah.slation 
of Thucydides, hut did not produce his first original work, his 
Latin treatise entitled He C'ive, till 1042. Thi.s was fl-!lowed by 
his treatises entitled Human Mature and He, Coipore Tolitioo, in 
KlflO; his Leviathan, in 1051 ; his translations in verso of the 
Iliad and Odyssey, in 107.); and his Behemoth, or llistoiy of the 
(’auses of the Civil VVa-s of England, and of the Cotmsols and 
Artifices by which they were carried on, from the year 1640 to 
the year 1060, a few months after his death, at the ago of ninety- 
two, in 1079. liegarded merely as a writer of En^ish, there 
can be little difference 6f opinion about the high rank to be 
assigned to Hobbes. He has been described as our first uni¬ 
formly careful and correct writer ;* .and h'e may he admitted to 
have at least set the first conspicuons and iilflucntial example in 

* HaUam, Lit of Bur. iv. 316. 
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what may be called our existing English (for Kogor Asoham/Sir 
Thomas Elyot, and one or two other early wTiters. seem to have 
aimed at the same thing in a preceding stage of the language), 
of that regularity of stj-le which has since his time been genemlly 
attended to. This, however, is his least merit. No writer has 
succeeded ill making language a more perfect exponent of thought 
tliaii it i»as employed hy Hobbes. IJis style is not poetical or 
glowingly eloquent, because his mind was not poetical, and the 
subjects about which he wrote would have rejected the ex¬ 
aggerations of imaginative or passionate expression if he had 
boon cu]>nblo of supplying such, liut in the piimo qualities 
of precision and perspicuity, and also in economy and succinct¬ 
ness, iu force and in temeuess, it is the veiy perfection of a mferely 
expotjjtory style. IVithoiit any all'cetation of point, also, it often 
sliapes»ifa^lf easily and naturally into the ha]>piest aphoristic and 
epigrammatic forms. Hobbes’s cle.ai-ness and aptness of expres¬ 
sion, the efl'ect of which is like that of reading a book with a 
good light, never foi^Kike liitu--uot even in that most singular 
perfonnanoe. his version of Homer, where there is scarcely a 
trace of ability of any other kind. It has been said that there arc 
only two lines in that work in which ho is positively poetical 
those ibiscribing the infant Astyanax in the scene of the parting of 
Hector aud Auilroiiiaclic, iu flic Sixth Book of the Iliad :— 

New Heeler met liei^willi her liltl*- lioy, 

'I’liat. ill tlie nurse s arms was carried; 

And Uhi II fill)' ii/tati her hmom Jay 
Ilis heauliful aia/ nhininy giddndfiead. 

> Pjit thcre^.are, i.lher passages in which by dint,of mere directness 
and transpaiency of style lie has rendered a line or two happily 
enough—as. for instance, in the dcscnfition of the descent of 
Apollo at ihe prayer of L'lirysos, in tho beginning of the 
]Kiem:— 

His pnayer was granted Iw llic deity, 

Wiio, viilh his salver how and anows keen, 

Descended from Olympus silenuN. 

“In likeness of the sable night uii^een. 

As if OKprcsjjly to proclaim and demonstrate, however, that this 
momentary success was merely accidental, immediately upon tlie 
back of this stanza comes the following 

^ His bow auif quiver iKitli behind him hang, 

The arrojv.s cliink as often as he jogs, 

.^nd as he sliot tlie Isiw fras heard to twang, 

.And first b's arrows lleiv .at mules and dogs. 
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Fof the most part, indeed, Ilobbes’s Iliad and Odyssey are no 
better than travesties of Homer’s, the more ludicrous as being un- 
deslgn^d and unconscious. Never was there a more signal re¬ 
venge than that which Hobbes afforded to imagination and j)Oetry 
over his own unbelieving and scofiSng philosophism by the publi¬ 
cation of this work. It was almost as if the man born blind, who 
had all his lifetime been attempting to prove that the serse which 
he himself wanted was no sense at all, and that that thing, colour, 
which it professed peculiarly to discern, w.as a moi-e delusion, 
should have himself at last taken the painter’s brush and pallet in 
hand, and attempted, in confirmation of liis theory, to piodnoe a 
picture by the mere senses of touch, taste, smell, and hearing,* 


Nevile. 

The most remarkable treatise on politiwd jdiilosophy which 
appeared in the interval between the Ilostoration a'ld the Itevo- 
lution is Henry Xevile’s I’lato Redivivu.'!, or a Dialogue coiiceni- 
mg Government; which was first published in Hihl, and went 
through at least a second "edition the .same year. !Novilo, who 
was boni in 1020, and survived till 10(G, had in the earlier p,irt 
of his life been closely connected with Harrington, the author of 
the Oceana, and also with the founders of the Commonwealth, 
and he is commonly reckoned a republican writer: but the 
present work profess^g to advocate a monarchical form of govenj- 
ment. Its leading priiiciplo is the* same as tliat on which Har¬ 
rington’s work is founded, the necessity of a,ll stable govcnimetit 
being based upon property; but, in a Preface, in tlic hum of 'itn 
Address fiom the I’ubiishcr to the Ibsvdci', pains are taken to 
show tliat the author’s ajiplication of this principle Js different 
fixim llaiTington’s. It is obsciwcd, in the first place, that the 
■ principle in tpieslion is not exclusively or originally Han'ing- 
ton’s: it had been discoursed ujnu and maintained in vciy many 
treatises and pamiihlcj/licfon’ over the Clceaii .1 came out ; iii 
particular in A LetteiM’rom an Officer in Ireland to His Higliness 
the Lord T*roteotor, printed in 1653, “which was more than ihree 
years before Oceana was written.” Besides, continutis the writer. 

• It is riglit, liowovcr, to stato that Colcridgo, in a note to the seeoinl 
(1813; edition of the Friend, Introd. Eemy iv, admits that in tlie origiiiid 
cdirioii of tliat work ho had spoken t*K» eonleiriptooniily of lTol<f«tiH’B OdySHcy, 
wJiich when he so wrote of it he had not seen. V‘ It is doubtless,” he add's, 
“ as much too hallad-like as the latfir veraioiis are too epic; hut still, on the 
whole, it leaves a iimch truer impressiun uf the oritpiutl.” 
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who is evidently Nevile himself, “ Oceana was written (it being 
thought lawful wo to do in those times) to evince out of these 
piinciples that England was not capable of any other goveniment 
than a democracy. And this author, out of the same maxims or 
aphorisms of wlitios, endeavours to prove that they may be 
applied, naturally and fitly, to the redressing and supporting one 
of tlio bcstunonarchios in the world, which is that of England.” 
The tenor of the work is throughout in conformity with this 
declaration. 


OTHErv’PROSK'WidTEiis:—^t’lmwop.TU, More; Babkow; Bu^syas; &c. 

The jno.st illustrious antagonist of metaphysical Hobbism, 
when lii’st proiiinlgaicd. was l)r. lualjih Cndworth, the First Part 
of whose I’rue Intellectual System of the Universe, wherein all 
the lloason and Philo.so])hy of Atheism is Confuted, was first 
published iii IdTH. As a vast storehouse of Icamiug, and also as 
a display of wonderful powers of subtle and far-rcaching specu 
lation, this celebrated work is almost nnrivalled in our literature ; 
and it is also wr itten in a style of elastic strength and compass 
which jdaces its author in a liigh rank among our prose classics. 
Along with (’udworth may bo mentioned his friend and brother 
Platonist, Dr. Heniy More, the author of nnmorons theological 
and philosophical works, and remarkablo for the union of some 
of the most mystic notions with the clearest style, and of the 
most singular credulity with p<iwers of reasoirtng of the highest 
order. Dther It (i great theological writers of this ago were the 
v<*l).ii,uinous Rieku-d Baxter and the learned and eloquent Dr. 
Robert Leigliton, Archbishop of Glasgow, “ Baxter,” says 
Bishop Bmtjot, “ was a man of great jiioty; and,if he had not 
meddled in 1(x> many things, would have been oslocmed one of 
the learned men of the ago. He wait near two hundjvd liooks ; 
of th(!so threo are largo folios; ho had a very moving and 
pathotieal way’ of w'ritii.g, and was his whi»1e life long a man of 
giw^St. !!(;al and simplicity; but was inoiJt unhappily subtle 
and metaphysical in everything.”* Of Leighton, whom ho 
knew intimately, the same writer has given a much more copious 
account, a few‘sentences of wjtich wo w’ill transcribe:—“llis 
preaching had a sublimity both of thought and expression in it. 
The grace'and gravity of Jiis pronunciation w’as such that few 
lieard him WiWiout a very sensible emotion. ... It was so 
different fixim all othera, and indeed •firom everything that one 
• Own Time, i. 1§0. 
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<!ould hope to rise up to, that it gave a man an indignation at 
himself and all vvthers. . . . His style was lathor too fine; bnt 
there was a majesty and beauty in it that left so deep an im¬ 
pression that 1 cannot yet forget the sermons I heard him preach 
thirty years ago.”* The wTitings of Archbishop Leighton that 
have come down to ns have been held by some bf the highest 
minds of onr own day—Coleridge for one—to boar oat Bnrnct’s 
affectionate panegyric, lint perhaps the greatest genius among 
the theological writers of this ago was the famOms Dr. Isaac 
Barrow, pojmlarly known chiefly by his admirable Sennons, bnt 
renowned j.so in’the hisloiy of modem seienee. as, next to 
Newton hiiu.self, the greatest mathematician of hie time. V As a 
writer,” the late Brofessor Dngald Stewart has well said of 
Ban-ow, “ he is equally distiugiii.shed by tho redundancy of his 
matter and by the prepmnt brevity of his expression ;, but what 
more pocnliarly characterizes his manner is a certain air of 
powerful and of conscious facility in the execution of whatever 
he nndcitakes. AVhethcr tho subject ho mathematical, meta- 
jdiysical, or theological, ho secm.s alwa 3 's to bring to it a mind 
which feels itself superior to the occasion, and which, in con¬ 
tending r^ih the greatest difficnllit.’s, puts forth bnt half its 
strength, lie has somewhere spoken of his Loctiones jMathe- 
matioa; (which it mar', in passing, be remarked, display iiwta- 
phi/.iical talents of the highest ofdei) as extemporaneous effusions 
of his {ten; and 1 have no dou'ot that the same epithet is still 
more literally aiqijicable to his pidjiit discourses. It is,'indeed, 
only thus that we can account for tho. variety and extent of his 
vclurninoiis remains, when wo roeolloct that the author died at 
tho age of forty-six.”j' But tho name that in popular jjel'o- 
hritj' tr.ui>cends air othors, among the theological writers of 
this age, is tl?at of .lohn Bnnyiui, the authoi’ of various religious 
works, and especially of the I’ilgrim's J’logress. One critic 
has in onr time hud the courage to confess in print,-that to him 
this famous a!l<}g<jry apjioared “ mean, jqjnno, and wearisome.” 
Our late brilliant csstiyist. Lord klacaulay, on tho otlicr hand, in 
a paper publishedtin 18;i0, has written:—“ V/o are not afraid 
to s,av, that, though there were many clover men in England 
dining the latter half of tho seventeenth cont^rj', there wore 
only two niiuds rvbich possessed tho imaginative faculty in a 
very eminent dcgi-ee. One of those minds produced the 
I’aiadise Lost, tho other tho Pilgrims Progress.” ’And, to the 

•r * 

* Own Time, i. IHo. 

t Dksertatiou oa tlvs Pniijrese of riiilosophy, p. 45, 
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end of Iji.s life, we find him faithful to the same enthusiasm.* 
Ho conceives it to 1® the characteristic peculiarity of Uio Pil 
glim’s Progress “ that it is the only work of its kind which 
poBscKstH a stiong human interest.” Tho pilgrimage of the gi'eat 
Italian fioet flirough Hell, I’urgafory, and Paradise is of cojurso 
regarded as not ju'opeiiy an allegory. But high poetry is 
tinated somewhat nncci'emoniously throughout this paper. Of 
the Fairy QTiecn it is said:—“Of the persons wlio lead the 
firet canto, not one in ten reaches tlio end of tho first book, and 
not one in a hundred jierseveres to tlio end of the jioem. Very 
few jnd very weary are those who are in at the death of the 
Blatant Beast, if tho la.“t six hooks, wliich are said to have 
been destroyed in Jrcliind. had been preserved, wo doubt whetlicr 
any heurj less stout than tliat of a commentator would have held 
out to* tho end.” Jt must be admitted that, as a story, the 
Pilgrim’s Prognss is a gic.at deal more interesting tlian the 
P’airy Queen. And wo snsja ct tliat, if wo are to take the verdict 
of the most inmieroas class of readers, it will carry otf the jialiu 
quite as decidedly from the Paradise Lost. Very few, com- 
jiaratively, and very weary, we apyirehoud, are tlie*ioaders (.f 
that great poem, tt>o, who have made their way steadily through 
it fiiim the begiriiiiiigof the First Book to the end of the Twelftl). 
Still, although Bmiyaii had midoubtodly an ingenious, shaping, 
and vivid iuiuginalion, and his %'ork, partly from its execution, 
par tly from its suliject, takes a strong hold, as Macaulay lias well 
jioiuted out, of minds of verj» various kindly conimaudiiig the 
admiration of vho most fastidious critics, such, for instance, a.s 
l^ietor Johi'ijon. while it i,s loved by those who are too siniplo to 
admire it, wc mu.st wake a great clistirictio* between the ixiwcr 
by whieli such general attiacliou as this is prodwed and what 
wo have in tl* poetry of Milton and Spenser. Tho difi'erenco is 
something of the same kind with that which exi.stB between any 
fine old poiiular ballad and a tragedy of Sophocles or of Shakc- 
Bjicaro. Bunyun qfnild *i-hyiao too, when Pp chose; hut ho lias 
jilonty of poetl^without tliat, and wc cam'ot agree with the 
opinion expressed by good Adam Clarke, “ tliat the Pilgrim’s 
Progress woukl^be iiioio generally read, .and more abundantly 
useful to a particular class of readers, were jt fumed into decent 
rhyme.” vVo susjieot the ingenious goutlcman who, in llie 
early part’of the last ociitury, published an edition of Paradise, 
Lost turned In'to prose hjd a more correct notion of what woubl 

* Sin link Ui vi.av of Itanko’s History of llie Popes (IStOi; and nguiri llie 
lively, tiies^!. Slight, skcteUWBuuynn’^ histoi^ iufiie Biographies. 
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be. most useful, and also most agreeable, to a pretty uumeroua 
class of readers. 

Wbat Lord Macaulay says of Bunyan’s English, though his 
estimate is, perhaps, a little high-pitched, is worth quoting:— 
“ The stylo of Bunyan is delightful to every reader, and invaluable 
as a study to every person who wishes to obtain a,wide com- 
uxand over the English language. The vocabulary is the voca¬ 
bulary of the common people. There is not an expression, if we 
except a few technical terms of tlieologj-, which would puzzle 
the rudest peasant. Wo have observed several pages which do 
not contain a single word of more than two syllables. X®* -“o 
writer has smd more exactly what he meant to say. For mag¬ 
nificence, for pathos, for vehement exhortation, for subtle dis¬ 
quisition, for every purpose of the poet, the orator,, and tho • 
divine, this homely dialect, the dialect of plain working men, 
was perfectly sufficient. There is no book in our lilcratnre on 
which we would so readily stake tho fame of the old unpolluted 
English language, no book which shows so well how rich that 
language is in its own proper wealth, and how little it has been 
improved >by all that it has borrowed.” 

To the names that have been mentioned may be added tliose 
of Izaak Walton, ihe mild-tompered angler and biographer; Sir 
William Temple, tho lively, agreeable, and well-informed essayist 
and memoirist; and many others that might be enumerated if it 
were our object to compile a catalogue instead of noticing only 
the principal lights* of qiir literature. 
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1688. 


Fifisr Effects of the Revolution on oun Liteiutoke. 

The ftovolution. brought on by some of tho same causes that had 
given birth to tho Coramonwoalrli, and rostoring something of 
the 8am?^pirit and condition of things, camo like another nightfall 
upon oTir higher literature, putting out the light of })oetry in tho 
land still more cffeotually than had even that previous triumph of 
the popular principle. I'p to this date English literature had 
grown and flourished chiefly in the sunshine of court protection 
ajid favour; the public appreciuliou and sympathy weio not yet 
sufficiently extended to afford it the, necessary ■wjmfh and 
shelter. Its spirit, consequently, and affections wyre in the 
main courtly; it dionped and IVitliered when the encouragement 
of tho court was withdrawn, from the deprivation hoth of its 
eostoraary suppoi t and sustona»co and of its ohiof inspiration. 
And, if the decay of this kind of light at the llevolntion was, as 
we have said, still move couiplqlc than that vAieh followed ujjon 
the setting up of the Commonwealth, the difference seems to have 
been inainly,owhig to there liaving been less of it to extinguish 
at tho one cpoeli than at tho odier. At,the Restoration tho 
im)>uiso given by the great jioets of the age of Jllizaheth and 
James Was yot oi>evatiug, without having been intornipted and 
weakened by any foreign influence, upon tho Language and the 
national mind. Eoubtless, too, wliatcver may bo tlurnght of tile 
literary tendencies of jmrilanisin and republicanism when they' 
had got into thob^scemlaiit, the nurture both for head and heart 
fumislnid by tl» tSji yoare of high deeds, and? higher hopes and 
speculatiens, that ushered in the Commonwealth, must have been 
of a lar other ktnd than any th,at was to bo got out of the thirty 
years, or therchy, of laxity', frivolity, denationalization, and in¬ 
sincerity of tall soiifi, dowp tho gfimparatively smooth stream of 
which men* Sid, without effort and without thought, to tjjie 
Revolution. No wonder that some powerful minds w3?^o trained 
by the former, and almost none by the latter. 
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ScRvivisQ 'Writers of the precedino Period. 

With tlie exception of some two or three names, none of tliem 
of the highest class, to be presently mentioned, almost the only 
■writers that shod any bistro on the first roign after tho lie volu¬ 
tion are those of a few of the survivors of the pi'eceting ,ora. 
Dryden, fallen on what to him were cvil.days and eyjl tongues, 
and forced in his old age to write for bread with less rest for his 
woa.ied head and hand tlian they had ever had before, now pro¬ 
duced some of liis most laborious and also some of his most 
happily cxeentod works; his tmnslation of Virgil, among othoi's, 
liis Fables, and his Alexander’s Fetist. Loe, the,, dramatic poet, 
discharged from Bedlam, finished two more tragedies, his I’nncess 
of Cleve and his Massacre of Paris, before. “ returning one night 
from the ]5ear and Harrow, in Bntcher-liow, through t'laie'alarket, 
to liis lodgings in Ihiko Street, overladen -with wine, lu; leH down 
on the ground as some say, according to others on a hulk, and 
was killed or stifled in the snow,” early in the year 11)92. .The 
Comic Ethorego also outlived the dejiosition of his patron 
James II., but is not known to have written anything after that 
event ; he followed Jamitf to France, and is rejiorted to have died 
characteristically at Il-atisbon a year or two after: “having 
ti’eated some company with a libi^'ral entertainment at his house 
there, where ho bail taken his glass too freely, and, being, 
through his great complaisance^' too forwai'd in waiting on his 
guests at their departure, flushed as he was, he fumbled down 
stairs and broke his neck, and ao fell a,martyr to jollity and 
civility.” Wycherley, who at the date of the Itovolution -was 
under fifty, lived to become a correspondeut of Pope, and ovefi 
saw out the reign of Anno; but ho jirodiieed nothing in that of 
William, although he published a volume of jiomus in 1704, and 
left some other trifles behind him, which were priihod long after¬ 
wards by Theobald. Southeme, indeed, who survived till 174(1, 
oontinuod to write and publish till within twenty years of his 
death; his two best dramas—his Fatal Mairiagc and his Oroo- 
noko—■wore both prodiiocd in the reign of W iljii-.i. Southeme, 
though not witlionl considerable pathetic power, was fortunate in 
a genius on the whole not above the apjireciation of the. nnpooti- 
cal age ho lived in: “ Dryden oncotook occasion “to ask him how 
much he got by one of his plaj’s; to ivliich he answered that he 
was really asliamcd to inform .him. But, Mr. Diyden being a 
little importunate to know, he plainly told him that by his last 
play he cleared seven hund>red pounds, which appeared astonish¬ 
ing to Dryden, as ho himself hail never been able to acquire more 
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than one hundred hy his most successful pieces.”* Sonthome, 
^ho, ■whatever estimate may ho formed of his poetry, ■was not, we 
may gfither from this anecdote, without some conscience and 
moiiohty, had worse ■writei’S than himself to keep him in countc- 
naiico by 'their preposterous prosperity, in this lucky time for 
mcdiocrisy aild dulness. Khadwell ■was Kinj; William’s first poet- 
laxu'cate, i^id Nahum Tate his next. Tate, indeed, and his friend 
Dr. Nicholas Brady, were araons the most llourishing authors 
and greatest public favourites of tliis reign : it was now that they 
perpetrated in concert their version, or perversion, of the Bsalms, 
■rvith which wo are still afflicted. Brady also puldished a play, 
and, at a later date, some volumes of sennons and a translation of 
the jlineid, wliich. fortunately, not having Ijcou imposed or re¬ 
commended by authority, arc all among the most forgotten of 
books. •J'llkanah Settle, too, was jnoviileil for as City jioct. 

AmiJng wrirers of another class, pei haps the most eminent who, 
having been distinguished before the Jtevoliition, survived and 
continued to write after tliut event, was Sir B'iJliarn Toinide. 
His Miseollanies, by ■which he is jirineipally known, though 
partly composed before, were not jiiihlislied till then, .lolin 
Evelyn, wlio, however, although a vcry«misee]laii('on.s*as well as 
voluminous writer, has hardly left any work that is held in esteem 
for either styh; or thought, ot for anything save what it may 
contain of positive infornialioii or mere matter of fact, also pub¬ 
lished one or trvo books in the r#ign of William, which he saw to 
an end: for he died, at the age of eighty-five, in 170i>. Bishop 
Stilliiigfleet, who had lieen knijwn as an antWr since hefoie the 
Ecstoratiim, for bis Irenieum ap]icarcd in 1 tiot', -when he was only 
in his twcnlj’-foniih year, and who had kept the press in employ¬ 
ment by a rapid succession of publications during the next fiv'e- 
and-twenly years, resumed his jicn after the Jlevtjlntion, ■which 
raised him tw the bench, to engage in ti cotitroversy witli, Locke 
about some of tho principles of his famous essay; hpt. wliotJier 
it was tlmt. years had almted his pow'ors, or that ho Imd a worse 
cause to defend, or moR'ly that the pnhlic*taste was changed, he 
gained much k*igrapplause for liis dialectic skill on this than on 
most fonnor uecaMpus. Stillingfleet lived to the year lCf)9. 

John hi orris, also, one of the last of tlie school of English Bla- 
tonists, which fhay be considered as having boon founded in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century by ('iidworth and Ileniy 
More, huiT, we believe, b«u;ome known .as a ■wiiter some years be¬ 
fore the Ite^wVition; but tho greater numl>or of his publicatiojis 
first apiKsared in the reigfi of William, and he may be reckoned 
* Biog. Branij 
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o*no of the best writers properly or principally belonging to that 
reign. Yet he is not for a moment to be compared tor leamii^, 
compass of thought, or power and skill of expression, to either 
CndworUi or More. Norris’s principal work is his Essay on the 
Ideal World, published in two parts in 1701 and ITO^.’ lie is 
also the author of a volume of religious poetry, of rothof a feeble 
character, which has boon often reprinted. Bishop Sprat, though a 
clergyman, as well as a writer both of prose and verso, cannot be 
called a divine; he had in earlier life the reputation of being the 
finest writer of the day, but, although he lived till very nearly 
the end of the reign of Anne, he published nothing, we believe, 
after the Eevolution, nor indeed for a good many years liefore it. 
His stylo, which wiw so much admiieil in his own jigo, is a 
Frenchified English, with an air of ease and occasionally of viva¬ 
city, but without any true grace or expressiveness. , 

Good old h’ichard Baxter, who had been filling the world with 
books for half a century, just lived to see the Kevolntion. He 
died, at the ago of sovcnty-six, in the beginning of Dceeuiber, 
1091. And in the end of the same montli died, a considerably 
younger man, Robert Boyle, anotlioi’ of the most voluminous 
writers of-the preceding, period, and famous also for his serviees 
in the cause of religion, as well as of science, hi the preceding 
May, at a still less advanced age, had died the. most eminent 
Scotch writer of the period lictween the Rosfoiation and the 
Revolution, Sir George Macke.izio, lord-advoeato under both 
Charles II. and his successor; the author of the InstituUou of 
the Laws of Scolisnd, and many other profossional, historical, 
and antiquarian works, but the master also of a flowing jien in 
moral speculation, the belles lettres, and even ii» thp di'pai tment 
of fancy and fiction^as may be gathered from the titles of his 
Arctina, or the Serious Romance, KitiO; Religio Stoici, or the 
■ Virtuoso, 16(!3; Solitude preferred to I’ublic Emplfiyment, J (i(i5; 
Moral Gallantry, 1667. Mackenzie may be regarded as the first 
successor of his counhyman Drummond of Hawtliomden in the 
cultivation of an Engli.sh stylo; he was thp correspondent of 
Dryden and other distinguished English writer* lU his day; but 
he has no pretensions of his own to any high “Tank either for the 
graces of his expression or the value of his matter. * Whatever 
may have been his professional learning, too, his historical dis¬ 
quisitions uro as j^ue and uncritical as his attempts at fine 
writing are, with all their ekboration, at once pedantic and 
clownish. He has nothing either of the poetry rhe elegance 
of Dnimmond. t 
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ITic most active and conspicuous undoubtedly of the prose 
vi'ritore who, having acquired distinction in the preceding period, 
coiiBtiiued to prosecute the business of authorship after the lievo- 
ljitio\ wSs the celebrated Dr. Gilbert Bumot, now Bishop of 
iSalisbufy. Of 145 distinct publications (many of thorn, however, 
only single sermons and other short pamphlets), which are enu¬ 
merated as having proceeded from his incessant pen between 1669 
and his death, at tlio age of seventy-two, in J715 (including, in¬ 
deed, his History of his Own Time, and his 'Jlioughte on Educa¬ 
tion, which ^id not appear till after his death), we find that 71, 
namely 21 historical works and .’it' sermons and tracts, belong to 
the period before the Kevolution; .‘(6, namely 5 historical works 
and .ij sermons and tracts, to the rtdgn of William; and the re- 
maitiing d8. namely one historical work and .')7 pamphlets, to 
a later date. Many of what we have called historical wtiiks, 
liowever, are mere pami>ldet,s : in fact Burnet’s literary perform¬ 
ances of any considerable extent are only three in number:—his 
Memoirs of James and W llliam, Dnkes of Hamilton, published, 
in one vrdume folio, in 1676: his History of the Keformution oi 
the ('Inrr-ch of Errglarid, 3 volumes folio, 1(579, 1681, arrd 1714; 
and bis Hislory of Lis Owu'riiue, in two volumes folio, jmhlished 
after his death in 1726 and 17:54. There is enough of literar)- 
labour, as well as of historicdl value, in these works to preserve 
to the author a very hotiourablo name; each of them contains 
much matter now n()wheie,elso to he fonsRl, and they must al¬ 
ways continuo to rank antong the original sources of our natioual 
history, Ijpth occ.losiastical and civil. In regard to their execu¬ 
tion, too, it must be admitted that the B(,yle is at least str aight¬ 
forward and uuafl’ected, and generally as unaBibigtrous as it is 
unambitious; the facts are clearly enough arranged; and the 
story is told not only intelligibly, but for (ho most part in rather^ 
a lively and interesting w,ay. On the other hand, to any high 
Station as a wo’iter Bunict can make ns claim; he is an indus¬ 
trious oollvwtf'/of intelligence, and a loquaciorrs and moderately 
lively gossip: Ttpt of eloqitenoe, or grace,‘or refinement of any 
sort,'he is as destitute as ho is (and that is altogether) of imagi¬ 
nation, and Vit, and humour, arrd sulrtlcty, and depth and weigM 
of thought, and whatever other qualities give anything either of 
life orluBtre to what ^ man ir^ters out of his own head or heart. 
We read him for the sake of his frets only; ho troubles ns .with 
but few reflections, hfit of that »o reader will complain. Ilo 
docs not SCO far into anything, nor indeed, properly speaking. 
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into'it at all; for that matter he is little more, to adopt a modem 
term, than a penny-a-liner on a laj^e scale, and best performs his 
task when he does not attempt to be anything else. Kor is ho a 
neat-handed workman even of that class; in his History of his 
Own Time, in pai tionlar, his style, with no strength, or fla’ our, 
or natmal charm of any kind, to redeem its mdencss, is tV. most 
slovenly undress in which a writer ever wrapt up whiit Iw had to 
communicate to the public. Its only merit, as wo have observed, 
is that it is without any air of jnotcnsion, and that it is evi¬ 
dently as exiouiporaneous and careless as it is nuelevated, shape¬ 
less, and ungrammatical. Among the most important and best 
known of Burnet's other works are, that entitled .Some T’assages 
of the Life and Death of the Kight llonouralile .lohii Wilmot, 
Earl of Kochester, ItiHD; his l.ifo of liisliop Bedel, l(j85; his 
Travels ihrotigli France, Italy, (icriiuiny, and iSwitzerland, l(ifto; 
and his Exposition of the Thirty-Nine Arfioles. 16h;i. Tte lirst 
mentioned of tlicse is the best written of all his works. 


Thomas Buksbt. 

In the sami year with Bishop Burnet, but at a more advanced 
age, died Dr. Tlioniaf! Burnet, the learned and eloijuont author ot 
the Telluris Sacni Thcoria, first published in Latin in and 

afterwards translated into Englisli by the autlior; of the Archico- 
logia I'hilosophiea, published in 1(11)2; and of two or three other 
treatises, also in Latin, which did net appear till after liis death. 
Burnet’s system of ^hology has nc seientilio value whatever; 
indeed, it must be considered as a mere rmnmice, although, from 
the earnestness of the author’s manner and his eonsPiiit. citation 
of texts of Seri])tnre iu.su]iport of his posit it>ns, as well as from 
more than one i-inswer which he at'lerwards published to the 
attacks made u]ion his book, it is evident th,at Ik' no means 
.intended it to .he so received. But, with liis genius and imagi¬ 
nation and consummate scholarshij), he is a veiy different species 
of writer fi'oin his garrulOii.« and mitred nafoesake : his English 
style is singularly flowing and hannouions, a>»*^'ell as por- 
spiciiotis and animated, and rises on fit oocasions'Ii) much majesty 
and even splendour. , 


Other TrfEoi/v:icit WRirEtilS ;-r-Tii;tOTsos; Sou^it. 

Another name that may be here mentioned is that of Arch¬ 
bishop Tillotson, who was a very popular preacher among the 
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Pi-esbyterians before the Restoration, and began pnblisHing 
sermons so early as in the year lOGl, while he still belonged to 
that scot, lie died in 16!)4, in his sixty-fourth 3 'ear. 'J’illotson’s 
Sermons, still familiarly known by reputation, long continued to 
bo the most generally' esteemed collection of snch compositions in 
tlm hitouage; but arc probablj’ now very little lead. They aro 
substamaiil performances, such as imike the reader feel, when ho 
has got thixiugh one of them, that he has accomplished something 
of a feat; .and, being witlial as free from pedantry and eveiy 
other kind of eccentricity or extravagiince as from flimsiness, and 
exceedingly sober in their strain of dodrine, with a certain blunt 
cordialitj' in the expression and manner, they were in all re- 
spdbts vorj' happily addressed to the ordinart’ peculiarities of the 
national mind and chanictor. But, having once fallen into 
negktt, I’illot.son’s writings have no (pialities that will ever 
revise‘attention to tliem. 'IhcJ-e is much juore of a true vitality 
in the sermons of ilr. Rohort South, whose career of authorship 
conimcnccd iu the time of the I’rotcctorato, though his life was 
extended till after the accession of (ieoigo I. }lo died in 171 (i, 
at tlio age of eightj'-thivo South’s sermons, the tii-sl of which 
dates even Wfore the earliest of Tij[lotson's, and yio hist after* 
Tillotson’s latest, are very well eharaelensed bj- Mr. llallara:— 
“They weri;,” he obseives,•‘•miioh celehiiited at the time, and 
retain a portion of th(?ir renown. 'This is by no means surpris¬ 
ing. South had gi'cat. qualiieations for that popularity which 
attends the piiljiit, and his manner was at that time original. 
Xot difthse, nor leanied, niji' fonnal iu aigument like Barrow, 
•with a moro n„tural stnieture of sentences, a more jiointed though 
. b)' no means a move fiiir and satisfaotorv- turn of reasoning, with 
a style clo'ar and Kngli.-.h, free from all iijjdantry, but abounding 
with tlio.se. colloquial novelties of idiom, whieh,^though aiow be¬ 
come vnlgiM- and oliensiye, the age of Charles II. afl'eeted, sparing 
no personal or temporai-y sureasm, but, if be seems for a moment 
to ticad on the veige of Imft’oonorj', recovering hifnsolf hj' some 
stroke of vigorous «.-nsc and language: such was the witty 
Hr. .South,“ididu the conriiors delighted to hear. Ilis seimons 
want all th.-it js';^l]ed unction, and sometimes even eamestness ; 
but thijrc is a masculine spirit about them, which, combined with 
their peeuliiA- eharactorislicB', would naturally fill the churches 
where ho might he heard.”* Both Sontfi and TiUotson are con- 
sideredHo belong as divines to,fho Aiminian, or, as it was then 
commonly till led, the 1 .atitudinarian school—as well as Cudw^ilh, 
More, and Stillingfleet* 

* Lit. of Em-ope, iv. 5C. 
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Locick. 

The only considorablo literary name that belongs exclusively, 
or almost exclusively, to the first reign after the Itovolution is 
that of Locke. John Locke, Ixmi in i(>:i2, althongli his Advcr- 
sarionim Methodns, or New Method of a ('oramoii-Wac^ Look, 
had appe;ired in French in Leclorc's IJibliothequo for and 
an abridgment of his celebrated Essay, and his fir.st Ijcttcr on 
Toleration, both also in French, in the same pnblicatii.n for 1387 
and 1(588, had published nothing in English, or with his name, 
till he produced in IttSX) tho M'ork which has ever siniio made huu 
one of the best known of English writers, both in his own and 
in other countries, his Essay concerning Human T'nderstanding, 
This was followed by his Second Letter on 'roleratiou, and his 
two Treatises on tSovenunent, in the same year; his EonsRlera- 
tious on Lowering tho Inteixjst of Muncy, in IGtd ; hi.s Tliird 
Letter on Toleration, iu lfisi2: his Tlumghts coneoruing Educa¬ 
tion, in 169:1; his Kcasonablencss of Christianity, in lti9,5; and 
various controversial tracts iu reply to his assailants, Dr. Edwai'ds 
and Bishop Stillingfleet, between that date and his death iu 1701. 
After his death a])pcarc<l h(s Conduct of the Cnderstanding, and 
several Ihcologic.tl treatisc-s, the comiio-ifion of which had been 
the employment of the hist years of liis industrious .and produc¬ 
tive old age. Locke’s famous Ess,ay was the first work, perhaps 
in any language, which professedlj,- or systematically attempted 
to popularise metaphysical philosojiliy. 11 is the first comprehen¬ 
sive survey that had-hoen attempted of the wliolo mind and its 
fijculties; and the very conception of such a design argued an* 
intellect of no common roach, originality, and hold>ios.s. It will , 
remain also of very congidorahlo valiio as an e.vtensivo register of 
facts, and a storehouse of acute and often suggestive obseiwations 
on j’syohological phenomena, whatever nuiy bo tlio fate of the 
^viewB propounded in it as aspiring to constitute a metaphysical 
"system. Furtlier, it is not to ho denied that this work has 
exercised a powerful influence upon the course of iihilosophical 
inquiry and opinion ever since its apjKsaraiico. hji,^.st, in 2 Jar- 
tioiilar, it did good ocrvice in putting finally ^itlie rout some 
fantastic notions and methods that still lingered in the schools; 
it was the loudest and most comprohensive proelamstiion that had 
yet been made of tho liberation of irhilosojiby fnun tho dominion 
of authority; but Locke’s was a crind stninger and batter fnr- 
nishyd for the work of pulling down than of bnilding-'ap: he ba^ 
enough of clearsightedness anj independefice of mental choiauter 
for the one; whatever endowments of a diflerent kind he po»- 
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sessed, ho had too little imagination, or creative power, for the 
other. Besides, the very passionleiai character of his mind would 
have unfitted him for going far into tho philosophy of our 
complex nature, in which tlio passions ai-e tlio revealere and 
tcaclil|rs of ail (he deepest truths, and alone afford us any intinm- 
tita o^piany things which, even witli tho aid of their lurid light, 
we discern but as fearful and unfathomable mysteries. What 
would Shakespeare's nndorstanding of the pliilosophy of human 
nature havb been, if he liud had no more imagination and passion 
in his own nature thiin Ijocke? 


Swift. 

His»rononjied Tale of a Tub and a tract entitled The Battle 
of the Books, published together in 1704, were the firstannounce 
meut of the greatest inaslijr of satire at once comic and caustic 
tliat has yet appeared in our hiiiguage. Swift, born in Dublin in 
16G7, had already, in the last years of the reign of King W'illiam, 
made hiiusell' known by two volumes of Letters selected front 
the papers of his friend Temple ( wh* dioiil in 3and also by 
a political itamphict in favojir of the ministry of the day, wliich 
attracted little notice, and gave as little iiromise of his future 
ominciieo as a writer. To politics and to satire, however, he 
adhered throughout his career—often blending tho two, but pro¬ 
ducing scarcely anything, if we may not except some qf his 
effusions in vorsc, that wi» nut either •satirical or political. 
Ills course of Muthurship as a poliiioal xvidter may be eonsidcred 
properly 4o ix-gin with liis Loiter concerning the Sacramental 
Test, and another high Toiy and high tthureh tract, which he 
published in nCS; in which same year he also came forwaifi 
with his iVonieal Argument for the Abolition of Christianity, 
and, in his humorous I’ledict ions, first assumed hi# nom de gverre, 
of Isaac Bickenstaff, Esquire, subsequently made so famous by 
otber jeux (Tesi^rit iif the same stylo, iTnd by its adoption soon 
after by the'v-'fJi of the Tafler. Of Ids other most notable per¬ 
formances, his tVnduct of the Allies was pfiblished in 1712; his 
Public? Spii'iJi of tho W'higs. in 1714; his Drapier’s Letters, in 
1724; his immortal Gulliver's Travels, .in 1727; and his Poliiy 
Convoi;^tion, which, however, had been written many years 
before, in llis«poem «f CaJenns and Vanessa, besides, 

had ajipeardd, witliont,his consent, in 1723, soon after the death 
of Miss Hester Vaiihouirigh, its ticroino. 'The History of the 
Pour Lagt Years Queen Anne (iJf his, which there can hardly 
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be a doubt that it is), the Directions for Servants, many of his 
verses and other shorter pieces, and his Diary written to Stella 
(Miss Johnson, whom ho eventually inanied), were none of them 
printed till after, some of them not till long after, his ^eath, 
which took place in 1745. 

“ 0 thou!” exclaims his friend Pope, 

-“ whatever title please thine car. 

Dean, Drapier, Hickerstaff, or Gulliver 1 
Whether thou choose Ccrvaiiles’ serious air, 

Or lau^h and sliake in llabelais’ easy chair. 

Or praise the court, or magnily juaukind. 

Or thy grieved country’s coi)xx:r chains unbiiu'i,”— 

lines that describe comprehensively enough the celebrated dean’s 
genius and writings—what he did and w'hat he was. And, the 
first remark to bo made about Swift is, that into everything that 
came from his pen ho put a strong infusion of himself; that in 
his writings W(j read the man—not merely his intellectual ability, 
but his moral nature, his passions, his principles, his prejudices, 
his humour.s, his whole temper aud individuality. Tlio common 
herd of writdl's have no iiitlividuality at all; those of the very 
highest class can assume at will any other individuality as per¬ 
fectly as tiicir own—they have no exclu.siveness. "Next under 
this highest class stand those whose individuality is at ohee 
tlicir strength aud their weakness:—their strength, inasmnch 
as it distinguishes tlijm from and lifts them far above the multi¬ 
tude of writers of merf! talent or expbsitory skill; llieir weakness 
and bondage, in that it will not be thrown off, and that it with¬ 
holds them from ever going ont of themselves, ancl rfcing from 
the merely charaeteristij. striking, or jiictures(}uo, either to the 
dramatic or to ihn beantiful, of both of which eijnally t^ie spirit is 
unegotistic and miivcrsal. To this class, which is not the 
highest but the next to it, Sw ift belongs. The class, however, 
like both tiiat which is above and that whioh is below it, is one 
of wide compi’ehcnsion, alid includes many ifegrcoi' o^jwer, and 
even many diversities of gifts. Swift was neithfrr a Cervantes 
nor a Itabclais; but yet, with somotliing that'Was peculiar, to 
himself, he combined considerable portions of botji. iTo had 
wore of Cervantes than Kabelais had, and more of Habcluis than 
was given to t’ervantos. There cannot he claimed for„li.im the 
rotinement, the humanity, the patKbs, the Moble elevajion of the 
SiJunurd—all that iiradiates and beautifies,his satire and drollery 
as the blue sky does the earth fu bends over; neither, with all his 
ingenuity and fertility, docs,.our English jvit and htunourist 
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aiiywhoro display either the same iuexhaiistiUe ahitndanee of 
tputosque invention, or the same gaiety and lu-xiiriancc of fancy, 
with the historian of the Doings and Sayings of tlio Giant Oiar- 
gantim. Yet neither Cervantes nor Jtalielais, nor hoth coiuhined. 
eoHlSWiav( 4 writt('n the Tale of a Tnh. The torrent of triuinihant 
nterriu^ent is hi-oader and wore rushing than anytliing of tho 
same k^nd in either. Wlion wo look indeed to the ]X!rfection 
and exactness of the allegory at all points, to tho biting shaip- 
ness and at tin- sauio time the hilarity and eoiuic animation of 
tho^tire, to its strong and inipansing yet easy and natural flow, 
to tlic inoessiint lilazo of the wit and hninour, and to tho style 
so«clear, so^ivid and expressive, so idiomatic, so English, so 
tnie and appjviiriate in all its vaiioties, uairalivo, didactic, rhe- 
toriunJ, eolloqiiial, as wc know no work of its dass in onr own 
langjiilgo that as a wliole apjo'oaches this, .so wo doubt if thero bo 
another (jiiite equal to it in any language. 

(Swift was utidoiihledly tho most maseuJiiie iiilelleet of his age, 
tlie mo.st eaniest thinker of a time in which llano was less anioiig 
ns of earnest and deep tliinkiiig than in any other era of our lite¬ 
rature. In its later and more matured form, his wit itself l)ecome» 
(iiime.st and passionate, and has a serlnity, a tiereefless. a i«rva iu- 
ititiiiiiliii, tliat aie all his omi,^nd that haA ii never been blended in 
any other -wl irer with so keen a peroejition of tho ludicrous and 
so much gcneial euinio jiowor. The breath of his ridi, j)nngent, 
original joenlai ity is at the same time eulting as a sword and con- 
stuning as fire, t tiher niasteisof I be same aj t are satisfied if they 
can only ma»! > their readers*laiigh; this isfllieir main, (ifteiitheir 
solo aim : with Swift, to excite the emotion of the ludicrous is, 
in most oi>,his writings, only a subordinate purpose,—a means 
employed for efl'eeting quite another atuka much higher end: if 
lie iabonis to niidie anything ridieiilous, it is heeauso ho hales 
it, and wotTid have it. tKidden info the eaithor e-\tir]>ated. This, 
at least, heeanio tho settled fenqier of all tho mWdlo and latter* 
portion of his life. No .sneaking khulu^:ss for his violim is to he 
delected ii^. hi:* erueifving raillery; he. is not a mere admirer of 
the eoniie juclnvesque. who will sometimes rack or gibbet an tm- 
happy iudividuai\for llie sake of the fantastic grimaces ho may 
make,’or ilie»iai>crs ho may cut in the tiir: lie lias the true spirit 
of an cxecntioner, and only loves his joke as stiiieo and spasoning 
to more :jfrious work. Few men have been mote ]Hivcrsely pre¬ 
judiced and,.'-elf-willed*tlian S^'ift. and thereforo of al!S(du to truth 
his works may jirobaldy eontiiin less than many others net so 
eaniestly* written ; but of what ^vaa truth to the mind of the 
writer, oi what ho <tetnally bcliev'td and desired, no works con- 
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tain more. Here, again, as wcD as in the otlicr respect already 
noticed, Swift is in the middle class of writers; far above tliose 
whose whole truth is truth of expression—that is, corrcsjwnd- 
cnce between the words and the tlioughts (possibly withonteany 
.between the thoughts and the writer's btslief); but 1%'lou^iose 
who both write what they think, and whose Ihoughte w pre¬ 
eminently valuable for their intrinsic beauty or profoimducss. 
Yet in setting hon(!stly and etfcctively before m cvep his own 
passions and prejudices a writer also tolls us the truth—the 
truth, at least, respecting himself, if not respecting any!hingolse. 
This much Swift does always; and this is his gieat distinction 

among the masters ot wit anil lininonr;.tlie mcrries'c of his jests 

is an utterance ol some real i'coling of his heart at iho moment, 
as much as the fiercest of his inveci ivos. Alas! with all liissjest- 
ing and mommont, he did not know what it avas to have J mind 
at ease, or free from the burden and tomienl of dark, devouring 
passions, till, in bis own words, tlie ernul indignation tliat tore 
continually at his licavl was laid at rest in the grave, in tnitli, 
the insanity whicli ultimately fell down n]Km and laid j'lostrate 
bis fine faculties had cast soinflhing of its hlack shadow alhwait 
their vision fiVini the first—■a.s he himself jn-oliiihly felt or sus¬ 
pected when he detonniued to bequeath his fiutmic to build an 
hospital in hi.s native country for persons afllicted with that 
calamity; and sad enough, we may be sure, he was at heart, when 
ho gaily wrote that he did so merely 

Ivy one salivle touch, 

Mo nati.vi! wanted it so much.* 

Yet the madness, or predisposition to madness, was alss, part and 
parcel of the man, and pfissibly an element of his genius—which 
might have had te-ss tMimestuoss and force, as well as le.ss activity, 
productiveness, and originality, if it had not been excited and 
impelled by tlmt iterilous fervour. Xay, something of their 
jmwer and peculiar character Swift’s writings may owe to the 
exertions Called forth in fcurhing and keeping dcjwn the demon 
which, like a proud steed under a stout rider^ would have 
mastered him, if ho Had not mastered it, and, ^though supitort 
and strength to him so long as it was held in subjection, would, 

•• “I have often,” says Lord Orrtay, “ licani bim lament the state of child- 
liood anil idiotism to wliicb some of tbo greatest men of this nation were 
reduoed before tlieir deatb. He nientirtiud, as vxatiiples wiHiin bis own 
tine, the Duke of Marlborougli and Isird Somers i^and, wlien Ife Cited Uuee 
nielancnoly instances, it was always with a heavy sigh, and witli gestures that 
showed great uneasiness, as if be felt an impulse of wliat was to%a)ii)cn to 
him before bo died.''—Itemarks, p. UlS. 
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dominant over him, have rent him in pieces, as in the end it did. 
Few conld have maintained the struggle so tonghly and so long. 

Swift would probably have enjoyixl a higher reputation as a 
poet if he had not been so great a writer in prose. His produc¬ 
tions ® vertio are considerable in point of quantity, and many of 
tliam ^^irS.blc of their kind. Hut those of them that desetve to 
be so d\cribod belong to the humblest kind of poetry—to that 
kind which has scarcely any distinctively poetical quality or 
chaincteristk; alxmt it e-vcopt tlie rhyme. He has made some 
attenyus in a higher style, bat with little success. His Pindaric 
Odes, written and published wiioii he was a young man, drew 
from Hiydeu /who was his relation) the emphatic judgment, 
“ t'ousiu Swift, you will never be a poetand, tln.ugh Sw’ift 
never forgave this rrunkness, he .seems to have felt that the 
progncHlication was a sound oin', lb)' be W'rote no more I’indaiic 
Odes.* Nor mdeed did he ever al'tei wards attcwi't anything 
considerable in the way of serious jioetiy, if we except his 
Oadenus and \’auess*i (the story of Mis.s Vaiilionirigli). bis 
effusion entitled Poetry, a Jlha])sody, atid that on his own death 
—and even these are chiefly distinguished from bis othei’ pro¬ 
ductions by being longer and more elaborate, the most elevated 
jMirtions of the first mentioned .scarcely rising ahovo naiTative 
and rcflectioiit and whatever fhere is of more dignified or solemn 
writing in the two others being largely intermixed with comedy 
and satire in his usual easy aiuWing stylo. AVith all his liveli¬ 
ness of fancy, he had no grandeur of imagination, as little feeling 
of the purely graceful or beauiil'ul, no capacit.f of tender emotion, 
no sensibility to oven the simjdest forms of music. VI ith these 
•deflcieuciosjll was impossible that he should produce anything 
that could be called jioetioal in a high sem^*. Hut of course be 
could put his wit and fancy into tlu; form of versiv-and so as to 
make the HRasured expression and the rhyme give additional 
]ioiut and piquancy to his strokes of satire and ludicrous nar¬ 
ratives or descriptions. Some of his lighter verses are as good as 
anything of the kindrin the language. ' 


POI'E. 

Or Swift’s contemporaries, by far the most memorable name is 
that of Alex.andor Pope,, If S\)(ift was at the head of the prose 
writers of tHe early part of the lost century, Pope was as incon¬ 
testably the firet of tlio Writers iu v^e of that day, with ho other 
either equal or second to him. Horn a few months before the 

2 A 
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Revolution, ho came forth as a ^t, by the imblication of his 
PaxtoraU in Tonson’s Miscellaiiy, in 1709, when he was yet only 
in his tweuty-firet year; and tliey had been written five _ years 
before. Nor were they the earliest of his j)eiformanceB; his Ode 
on Solitude, his versos upon Silence, his translations'of th i First 
Book of the 'niebais and of (H'id’s Kjiistlo from Sappho tiPhaon, 
and his much more rennvrkablo jmraphraRcs of Chaneor’l ,lannary 
and May and the Prologue to the Wife of Path’s il'ale, all pre¬ 
ceded the conipo-sition of tlie Pastorals. His Essay on Criticism 
(written in 1709) was published in 1711; the Mossiah Ihe^same 
vear (in the Spectator); the Rape of the Lock in 1712; the 
^Temple of Fame (written two years before) the same year: his 
Windsor Forest (which he had eommcneod at sixteen) in 1(13; 
tho first four books of his translation of the Iliad in 1715; his 
Epistle from Eluisa to Ahelard i written some years mlire) we 
believe in 1717. wlien he published a collectt^ edition bf his 
poems; the remaining jioitions of the Iliad at difl'erent times, the 
hist in 1720; his translation of tho Odyssey (in lamccrt with 
Eenton and Broome) in 1725; the Uist three books of the 
llunoiad in 1728; his Es.say on Man in 1733 and 1734; Lis 
Imitations ■of Horace, vr.rions othi'r satitical pieces, the Pro¬ 
logue and Epilogue to tho Stitires, his four epistles styled 
Mural Essays and his modernised version of I'onne’s Satires 
between 1730 and 174i); and the fourth book of the Dunciad in 
1742. Besides all this verse, cjilootions of his Ijct^ere were 
published, first surre])titiously by (hirl, and tbon by himself, in 
1737; and, amon^'other publications in prose, his clever jen 
(Fespn't entitled a Narrative of tlie Frenzy of John Dennis ap- 
jieared in 171:!; his Prefece to Sliakespearo, with hip edition of 
the works of that poet, in 1721 ; Ids 'I'rcnt i.so of the Bathos, or Art 
of Sinking in-l’oetry, and his Momoii's of 1’. P., Clerk of This 
Parish (in ridicule of Burnet's History of his Cv.n Time), in 
1727. lie died in May, 1744, about a year and a half before his 
friend Swift, who, more than twenty years h'us senior, had 
naturally anticipated that he sliould bo the first to depart, and 
that, a.s he cynically, and yet touchingly too, exjiwsssed it, while 
Arbutlinot gi-ieved'for him a day, and Gay a yreek, ho should lie 
lamented a whole month by “ poor Pope,”- whom, of -all those 
he licst know, ho seems to have the .most loved. 

PoiMj, with talent enough for anything, jniglit deserve to be 
ranked among tho most distingidsh^ prose writers of’ his time, 
if he were not its greatest poet; but it is in the la'ttor character 
that he falls to be noticed ii» the histoiy of onr literature. And 
what a broad and bright rc^'on would ho cut off from our poetrr 
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if he had never lived! If we even confine ourselves to his ovm 
works, without regarding the numerous subsciquent writere who 
have formed themselves upon him as an example and model, and 
may bo said to constitute the school of which he was the founder, 
how ihth an inheritance of brilliant and melodious fancies do we 
notsowe’do Mm! For what would any of us resign the l-ia}>e of 
the Lucl^of tlie Epistle of Eloisa, or the EsNiy on Man, or the 
Moral Essays, or the iSatires, or the Ejnstle to l)r. Arbnthnot, or 
the Dunciad*? That wo have nothing in the same style in the 
language to be set beside or weighed against any one of these 
performances will probably l)e admitted bj' all ; and, if we could 
say no more, tljis would bo to assign to I’opc a wink in (»rr poetic 
literature which certainly not so many as half a dozen other 
names are entitled to share with bis. Down to his own day at 
lea.s(, Chaucer, Spenser, Hbakespearo, Milton, and Dryden alone 
had any pretensions to be placed before him or by his side. It 
is unnecessary to dilate upon vv'hat has been sullieieutly pointed 
out .by all the critics, and is too obvious to bo overlooked, the 
general resemblance of his poetry, in both its ibi-m and spirit, to 
that of Dryden rather than to that of our cider groat writers. A 
remarkable external jteeiiliavity of it i% that be is ]i»obably the 
only one of our modern jtoets of craincnc !0 who has written 
nothing in blank verse; white even in rhyme he has nearly 
confin^ himself to that one decasyllabic line upon w'hich it 
would almost seem to have bee* his purpose to imjtress a new- 
shape and character. De belongs to the classical school as 
opposed to the romautic, to llitjJ. in -which a J-Vencli rather than 
to that in which an Italian inspiration may U-j detected. Whether 
tbis is to be, attributed jtrincipally to’bis constitutional tempera¬ 
ment and the native character t'f his imj^gimttion, or to the 
influences of the age in which he lived and wotc, we shall not 
stop to inquim. It is enough that such is tlio fact. Dut, though 
he may bo regarded as in the main the pupil and legitimate suc¬ 
cessor of Dryden, the amount of -what lie learned or borrowed 
from that master was bj- no moans so considerable as to prevent 
his manner frtjm having a great deal in it that is distinctive and 
original. If Diyden has more impetuosity and a freer flow-. 
Pope biUfc far jnore ISelioaoy, and, on fit occasions, far more ten 
domess and tni8 passion. Dryden has wrjtten nothing in the 
same style with the Itape of the Lock on the one hand, or with 
the Epistlfi k) Abelard am} the Eh'gy on the Death of an Unfor¬ 
tunate Lady ofr the other. Indeed, tliese two styles may be sajd 
to have been both, in so fUr as the Ei^lish tongue is concomed, 
invented by Pope. In what preceding writer had he an example 
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of either? Kay, did either the French or the Italian language 
fiimish him with anj-tliing to copy from nearly so brilliant and 
felicitous as his own performances? In the sharper or more 
severe species of satire, again, while in some things he is inferior 
to Drj’den, in otheis he excels him. It must be admit*Jd that 
Dryden’s is the nobler, the more generous scorn; it jspefsionate, 
while I’opo’s is frequently only peevish: the one is ■.''’ehement, 
the other venomous. Hut, although Pope does not wield the 
ponderous, fen'id scourge with which his predecessor tears and 
mangles the lnckles.s object of his indignation or derision, he 
knows diow, with a lighter touch, to inflict a torture quite as 
uiaddcukig at the moment, and perhaps more difficult to heal. 
Keithcr has anything of tlio easy elegance, the simple natnnd 
grace, the most exquisite artitic.o simulating the absence of all 
art, of Horace ; but the care, and dexterity, and superior refine¬ 
ment of Pope, bis neatness, and concentration, and point, hupply 
a Irotter substitute for these charms than the ruder strength, and 
more turbulent passion, of Dryden. If Hrydcn, too, has more 
natural fire and force, and rises in his greater passages to a 
stormy grandeur to which the other does not venture to commit 
himself, Pope in some dugrce coiupcn-satcs for tliat by a dignitv, 
a quiet, sometimes pathetic, majesty, which we find nowhere m 
Hrydeu’s poetry'. Hryden lifts tduislaled the yl'iueid, and Pope 
the Iliad; hut the two tasks would apparently have teen better 
di.stributed if Dryden had chanded to have taken up iTomer, and 
left Virgil to Pope. Pope's Iliad, in truth, whatever may be its 
merits of another tkind, is, in spirit and style, about the most 
unhomeric performance in the whole compass of our poetry, as 
Pope hiid, of all onr great poets, the most iinhomerin genius. II.,. 
was emphatically the poet of the highly artificial age in which 
he lived ; ami his excellence lay in, or at least was fostered and 
perfected bj’, the accordance of all his tastes and •talents, of his 
whole mor^ and intellectual constitution, with the spirit of that 
condition m tilings. Kot touches of natural emotion, but the 
titillation of wit and iancy,—not tones of natural music, but the 
tone of good society,—make up the cliarm of h’ls poetry; the 
polish, pungonoyf and brilliance of which, however, in its most 
liapjiily executed passages leave nothing -in that style to be 
desired. Pope, no <k>ubt, wrote with a care and elaboration that, 
were unknown to Dryden; against whom, indeed, it is a re¬ 
proach made by bis pupil, that^ copious as he was. ho* 

- 1 wanted of forgot 

TTic last and greatest art—the art to blot. 
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And so porliaps, although the expression is a strong and a 
startling one, may the said art, not withont some reason, he 
called in reference to the particular species of poetry which 
Diydejj and Pope cultivated, dependent as that is for its success 
in jileashig ns almost as much upon the absence of faults as ujwn 
tho pros<\ce of beauties. Such partial obscuration or distortion 
of the imagery as we excuse, or even admire, in the expanded 
mirror of a jpke reflecting the woods and hills and overhanging 
sky, wlieu its waters are ruffled or swayed by the fitful breeze, 
woulcf lie intolerable in a looking glass, were it othei-wise the 
most splendid article of the sort that upholsterj' every furnished. 


Addison and Sriaju:. 

Nexl to the prose of Swift and the poetry of I’ope, perhaps the 
portion of tho literature of tho beginning of the last eentnry that 
was'both most influential at tho time, and still lives most in 
the popular remembrance, is that connected ■with the names of 
Addison and Steele. These two writers were the chief boast of 
the Whig party, as Swift and I’ope wereVf the Tories.* Addison’s 
poem, The Campaign, on the yctory of Plenlieim, his imposing 
but frigid tragddy of Cato, and some other dmmatie productions, 
besides various other writings in prose, have given him a repu¬ 
tation in many dc])artmcnts of litcraturu; and Stcclo also holds 
a rcspectahlo rmik among our comic di'amatist^ as the author of 
The Tender Ilushand and ThetDonscious Lovers; but it is as the 
first, and on the whole the best, of. our English essayists, the 
Principal authors (in every sense ) of the Tatlcr, the Spectator, 
and the Cuardiun. that these two writers hhve sent down their 
names with most honour to posterity, and have especially earned 
tho love and gratitude of their countrymen. Steele was in his 
thirty-ninth, and his friend Addison in his thirty.«ighth year, 
when the Tatlor was started by the formeir in April, 1709. The 
paj)cr, published |hrice a ■week, had gone on for about six ■weeks 
before Addison took any part in it; but fijom that time he 
beoamo, next to Str|ele, the chief contributor to it, till it w^as 
dropped Jh Jam;^iy, 1711. “ 1 have only one gentleman,'" says 
Steele in his preface to tho collected papers’ “ who -will be name¬ 
less, to tlij^n^ for any frequent assistance to mo, which indeed it 
■would liave been harbaftius in him to have denied to one with 
whom ho has lived in an intimacy from childhood, consideriflg 
the gi'eat ease with which ho is ablel.o dispatch the most euter- 
tainiug pieocw of this nature.” The person mluded to is Addison, 
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“ This good oifioe,” Steele generously adds, “ he performed with 
such force of genius, humour, wif, and learning, tliat 1 fared like 
a distressed prince who calls in a powerful neighbour to his aid : 
J was undone by my auxiliary; when 1 had once called^liim in, 
1 could not subsist without dependence on him.” By far^ the 
greater part of the Taller, however, is Steele’s. Ctf papers 
of which it consists, ahovo 200 are attributed either entirely or 
in the greater part to him, while those believed to have been 
written by Addison are only about fifty. Among the other 
contributors Swift is tho most frequent. The Spectator was 
begun within two montlis after the discontinnance of the Tatler, 
and was carried on at the rate of six papers a week till the 0th 
of Uocember, 1712, on which day Number 55 j was published. 
In these first seven volumes of the Spectator Addison’o papers 
are probably more nunierons than Steele’s; aud hetw'een them 
they wrote perhaps four-fifths of the whole work. 'I’ho Guardian 
was commenced on the 12th of March, J7IO, and, btung also 
published six time.s a week, had extended to 175 unmbers, when 
>l was brought to a close on the 1st of October in the same year. 
’I'heie is c.uly one papej by Addison in tho firet volume of the 
Guardian, but to tlic second lie was rather a more frequent con¬ 
tributor than Steele. This was the last work in^ whicii the tw'o 
friends joined: for Addison, wo believe, wrote nothing in the 
Englishman, tho fifty-seven nucihers of which were published, 
at the rate of three a week, between the tith of October, 1713, 
and the 15th of I'VVuary following; nor Steele any of tho papers, 
eighty in number, forming the eighth volume of' the Spectator, 
of which the first was published on the 18th of„.Iune, 1714, thp 
last on the 20th of llecemher in the same year, th6 rate of pub¬ 
lication being also three times a week. Of these additional 
Spectators twenty-four are attributed to Addison. 'J’he friendship 
of nearly half a century which had united these two admirable 
writers was rent asunder by political differences some years 
before tho death of Addison, in 1719: St.eclo survived till 1729. 

Invented or introduced among us as tho periodi.ial essay may 
be said to have been by Steele and Addison, it is a species of 
wriung, as already observed, in which perlgipB they h^ve never 
been surpassed, or on the whole equalled, by any one of their 
many lollowers. More elalwration and depth, and also more 
brilliancy, we may have had^ in some recent attempts of the 
same kind; but hardly to much genuine liveliness, ease, and 
cordiality, anything so thoroughly agreeable, so skilfully adapted 
to interest without demanding more attention than is naturally 
and spontaneously given to it. Vorhaps so large an admixture 
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of the speodativo and didactic was never made so easj of appre¬ 
hension and so entertaining, so Hkc in the reading to the mere]y 
narrative. But, besides this constant atmo.sphuro of the pleasur- 
ablij arising simply from tbe lightnoss, variety, and nrmuaity of 
theseMelightful jaipers, the delicate imagination and exquisite 
Unmour. of’Addison, and the vivacity, warmheartedness, and 
altogothV generous nature of Steele, give a cliarm to the best of 
them, which is to be enjoyed, not described. We not only admire 
the w'riters,4>ut soon come to love them, and to regard both them 
and several fictitious jiorsonages that move about in the other 
little world they have created for ns as among onr best and best- 
knotvn friends. 


Shaftesburv ; Masdeville. 

Anlong the prose works of the early part of the last century 
which used to liave (he highest reputation for purity and 
elegance of style, is that by Lord Sbaftesbury entitled Charac¬ 
teristics of Men, Maimers, Opinions, and Things. Its author, 
Anthony Ashley Cooper, (liiul Karl of Shaftesbury (grandson of 
the first Earl, the famous meteoric politician of fee reign of 
Charles II.), was born in KiTI and died in 171:5; and the Cha¬ 
racteristics, wdiieh did not afipear in its present form, or with 
that title, till after his death, consists of a collection of disquisi¬ 
tions on various questions in •moral, mofeiphysical, and critical 
philosophy, most of whiob lie bad previously published scqiarately. 

But the most remarkable philosophical.weiTottliis time, at least 
in a Hteraiy point of view, is Mandeville’s Fable of the Bees. 

• Bernard dq riandcville was a native of Holland, in which 
conntiy he was bom about the year 115*0; but, after having 
studied medicine and taken his doctor’s degree, lie came over tii 
Eu^and abclUt the end of that century, and ho resided here till 
hiiffleath in 173:t. His Fable of tlie Bees original^' appeared in 
1708, in the fonn of a poem of 400 lines in ootosyllabic veree, 
entitled The Orumblittg Hive, or Knaves turned Honest, and it 
was not till’ciglft years afterwards that ho added the prose notes 
which make the bulk of the first volume of rtie work as wo now' 
have it* The second volume, or part, which consists of a series 
of six dialogitbs, was not jrablished till 1720. The leading idea., 
of the book is indicated by its second title. Private Vices Public 
Benefits i-Ain other wonds, that* what are called and w’hat really 
are vices in themselves, and in the individual indulging in thfm, 
we nevertheless, in many resjjects, serviceable to the community. 
Mandeville.holds in_fact, to quote the words in which he sum* 
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npliis theory at the close of his first volume, “that neither the 
friendly qualities and kind afl'cetions that arc natural to man, 
nor the real virtues he is capable of acquiring by reason ana 
self-denial, are the foundation of society j hut that what we call 
evil in this world, moral as well as natural, is the grand principle 
that makes us sociable creatures, the solid basis, the life and 
support, of all trades and employments without exception; that 
there we must look for the true origin of all arts and sciences; 
and that the moment evil ceases the society must ho spoiled, if 
not totally deslro 3 'cd.' 'i’he doctrine had a startling ajipea^ance 
thus nakedlj' announced ; and the book occasioned a great com¬ 
motion; but it is now generally admitted that, whatever may be 
the worth, or worthlessness, of the jthilosojihical s 3 -stcm pro¬ 
pounded in it, the antlior's object was not an immoral one. In¬ 
dependently alrogelher of its general priu<‘ip]es and couqlusions, 
the w'ork is full Itoth of curious matter and of vigorous writing, 

Mandeville. cerlaiuly, is no flatterer of human nature; his 
book, indeed, is written througbout in a sjiirit not only satirical, 
but C 3 'nical. Eveiy page, bowever, bears the stani)) of inde- 
jrendent thinking; and man 3 ' of the remarks he throws out 
indicate that he had at le.st glinqises of views which were not 
generall 3 ’ perceived or suspected at that dat'. It would proliably 
I 0 found that the Fable of th<' Hues has been vet 3 " serviceable 
in the wa 3 ' of suggestion to various subsequent writers wlio have 
not adopted the general principldk of ihe work. The following 
paiugraphs, for example, are remarkable as an anticipation of a 
famous passage in ffi'- Wealth of Nations:— 

ir wc trace the most (loiirishiiig iialions in tln ir oriain. we shall find, . 
that, in Uie remote lieginnincs of every society, the richest ahd most een- 
sidenible men an'.on" them were a piveat while desiitiili' of a "rest many 
comforts of life fiiat are now enjoyed by the nitani'Ht and most humble 
wretches; so that many things which were once IcoUed npon'as the inven¬ 
tions of Inxnry arc now allowed even to those th.at are so miserably j<oor as 
to become the objects of imblic charity, nay counted so necessary that wc 
think no htiman creature ought to want them. . A man would 

be laughed at that should discover luxury in the jdain dffiss of a poor 
creature that walks alijng in a thick parish gown, and a coarse shirt under¬ 
neath it; and yet what a number of piaiple, how mai^y diflerent trades, and 
what a variety of skill and tools must he eiiiployed tq, have ihe most 
■ordinarv Yorkshire cloth! What depth of thought and ingenuity,what 
toil and lalxmr, and what length of time must it have cost, btifore man 
could learn from a seed to raise and p~eparo ao-useful a prodifut as linen! 
—IJcmark T, vol. i. i)p. 182-1153 (edit, of 1724). ■’ 

W'hat a bustle is there to be n^dc in severaf parts of the world htfore a 
fine scarlet or crimson cloth can he itrodnaid; what multiplicity of trades 
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and artificers mast lie cmiiloyed ! Not only such as are obvious, asVool- 
conibcrs, spiuiiers, the weaver, the cloth-workcr, the scourer, the dyer, the 
setter, the drawer, and the packer; hut others that are more remote, aud 
might seem foreign to it,—as the mill-wright, the pewterer, and the 
ch«p>st, which yet arc all necessary, as well as a great number of other 
handicrai'ts* to have the. tools, utensils, aud other implements belonging to. 
{he titles already named. But ail these things are done at home, and 
may h? jicrforuied without extraoi-dinary fatigue or danger; the most 
frisjitful prosjK'Cf is leftlichind, when we reflect on the toil and hazard that 
are to be ifndergouc ahnsul, the vast seas we are to go over, the ditforont 
oli(jiatcK we are to enilure, and the several nations we must be obliged to 
for tlieir assistance. S[siin alone, it is true, might furnish ms with wool to 
make the tiuest cloth; but what skill and pains, what extierience and 
iri^eniiity, are rei|uircd to dye it of those Wautiful colours! How widely 
arc the drugs and other ingredients di.spersetl through the universe that are 
to ntfet in one kettle 1 .\luiii. indeed, we have of our own; argot we 
niigliUhave from the Rhine, and vitriol from Hungary: all this is in 
Eurofie. Bni then for saltpetre iu quantity we are forced to go as far as 
the East Indies. Eoehenil, unknown to the ancients, is not much nearer 
tons, though in a quite difl'creiit jarl of the earth; we buy it,’tis true, 
from the K]ianiards : but, not being their prwluct, they are forced to fetch 
it for us from the reneitest corner of the new world in the West Indies. 
'Whilst so many sailors are broiling in the sun and sweltered with heat i& 
the East and \Wist of us, another set of tW'ni .are freezing'in the North to 
fetch isitashes from Russia.—Heareh into the Nature of Society (appendc-d 
to the secondreilition), ji]'. 411-ll.'i. 

. In another jilace. indeed (Beiuai k Q; pp. 213-216), Mandeville 
almost cntineiaies one of the great leading principles of Smith’s 
work: after showing how agnation might ^8 undone by too much 
money, ho eonclndes, “ liot the valuo of gold and silver cither 
vise or faJJ, the enjoyment of all societies will ever depemd upon 
the fniits of the, earth aud the hilmr of ^tbe people; Imth which 
joined higelhcr are a more certain, a more inq^haustible, and a 
more real’treasure than the gold of Brazil or the silver of Potosi.” 
Jt might be conjectured also froui some of his other writings that 
Smith was a reader of Mandeville: the following sentence, for 
instance (Ifemavk (A p. f)5), may be ^id almost to contain the 
germ t)f the Cheery of the Moral Sentiments“ That we are 
often ashamed and blnsh for others . . . ia nothing else but that 
sometimes we u^ke the case of others too nearly our own;—so 
people shrink out when they see otlieip in danger:—whilst we 
are reflecting with too much earnest on the effect which sudh 
a blaiheable action, jf it wjs ours, would produce in us, the 
spirits, anil consequently' the blood, are insensibly moved after 
the same manner as If the actioy was our own, aud so the same 
symptoms must ajrpear.” 
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Gay; Arbothnot; Atteubury. 

Along vritli Pope' as wo have seen, Swift numbers among those 
who would most mourn his death. Gay and ArbutUnot. He 
survived them both, Gay having died, in his forty-foui^h year, in 
1732, and Arbuthnot at a much more advanced ago in 17M. " 

John Gay, the author of a considerable quantity of veree and 
of above a dozen dramatic pieces, is now chiefly reraenil)erod for 
his Beggar’s Opera, his Fables, his mock-heroic poem of Trivia, 
or the Art of Walking the Streots of London, and some of “his 
ballads. lie has no pretensions to any elevation of genius, but 
there is an agreeable e.ose, nature, and sprighllincss in every¬ 
thing he has written; and fho happiest of his jierformances are 
animated by an arcluicss, wid light but spirited raillery, in 
which he has not often been excidled. His celebrated English 
opera, as it was the first attempt of the kind, still remains the 
only one that has been eminently successful. Jsow, indeed, that 
much of the wit hits lost its point and application to existing 
characters and circumstances, the dialogue of the play, apart 
from the music, may be admitted to ow'c its jiopiilarity in some 
degree to its ti.aditionarj' fame; but still w'hat is tciu))orary in it 
is intermixed with a sufficiently diffused, though not very rich, 
vein of general satire, to .allow the whole to retain Considerable 
piquancy. Even at first the Beggar’s Opera was probably in¬ 
debted for the greater portion of hs succcas to the music; and 
that is so happily selected that it continues still as fresh and as 
delightful as ever. ' ■ * 

Dr. .lohn Arbuthnot, a native of Scotland, besides various 
profe.ssional works of much ability, is generally rogarlcd as the 
author of the Memoirs, of Martinns Scriblerus, printed in the 
works of Po])e and Sw'ift, and said to have been intended as the 
commencement of a general satire on tlio abuses of learning, .pf 
which, however, nothing more w'.n.s ever written except Pope's 
treatise already montioTukl on the Bathos, and one or two shorter 
fragments. The celebrated political satire entitled Tljp History 
of John Bull, which has been the model of various subsequent 
imitations, but of nonh in which fho fiction is at^once so ajiposite 
and so ludicrous, is also attributed to Arbuthnot. l.’opo’a highly 
wrought and noble Prologue to bis Satires, which is addressed 
to Arbuthnot, or rather in which the latter figures as the. poet’s 
interlocutor, wUl for ever preserve bofh-'ibo memory of their 
friend.'diip, and also some traits of the character and manner of 
the learned, witty, and kind-hearted physiciar^. 

‘Jfflbe commencement of the ^eign of the Whigs at the.'iocossion 
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of fhe Honso of Ufmoyer, which deprived Arbothnot of Ms ap¬ 
pointment of one of the Physicians Extraordinary—leaving him, 
however, in the p<M)t’s words, 

social, cheerful, and serene, 

And just as rich as when ho 8<'rved a queen— 
was ii(oro fatal to the fortunes of another of Pope’s Tory (»r 
Jacobite friends, Francis Atterbury, the celebrated Bishop of 
Eoehestcr, believed to have boon the principal author of the reply 
to Bentley's Itisserlatum on I’halaiis. Atterbury al^io took a 
distinguished part in tho professional controversies of his day, 
and his ae-rpions and letteis, and one or two gliort copies of verse 
Iry him, are well known; but his fervid eharactor probably 
flashed out in eouversation in a way of which we do not gather 
any»notion fioni his writings. Atterbury was deprived and 
outlfRvcd in 1722; and he died abroad in 17U1, in his sixty-ninth 
year. 


Pkiok; Paknkli„ 

Matthew Prior is anotlicrdistingryshcd name ii^the band of the 
Tory wi'iters of this age, and he was also an a.ssociato of Pope 
and Swift,althougli wo hour les,s of him in their ej)istolary cor¬ 
respondence than of most of thoir other friends. Vet perhaps no 
one of the minor wits ami i>oets of tho time has continued to 
enjoy higlier or moio general favour with posterity. Much that 
he wrote, indeed, is now forgotten; hut same of the l)est of his 
comic tale,s in verse will live as Tong* as the language, which 
contains^ notiiitig that surpasses'them in the union of ea.se and 
fluency' with sprightliness and })oint, and in all that makes up 
tlio spirit of humorous and graceful ^larrative. I'lwy are our 
lia))piestfcxainplos of a style tliat has been cultivated with more 
Trequent snocess by French writers than by our own. In one 
poem, his Alma, or The I’rogress of tho Mind, extending to thA-e 
cantos, he has cvoii aj)i)liod this lighl and airy manner of treat¬ 
ment ^ith tremarkablo felicity' to some of the luosit curious 
questions in mental philosophy. In anpthor still longer work, 
again, entitledkfclolomon on the Vanity of the World, in three 
Books, loSving his charavleristio archness and pleasantry, he 
emulates not unsuccessfully tlie dignity of Pope, not witiKint 
Bomd flraees of uat]»al eloquence and picturesqiieness of expres¬ 
sion which are all his own. Prior, who was horn in 1(164, 
commeiicvd author bt-fore the Itevolution, by tho publictltion in 
1688 of his ('ity Mouse and (jountiy Mouse, written in concert 
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witn tTiarlos Montagu, afterwards Earl of llalifax, in ridicnle of 
Drydcn’s Hind and Tanther: and lie continued a Whig nearly to 
the end of the reign .of William; but he then joined the most 
extreme section of the Tories, and acted cordially with that 
jiarly down to his deatli in 1721. Such also was tho_ political 
course of Paniell, only that, being a yoniigi'r man, ho dM not 
make his change of party till some years after Prior. Tlw Rev. 
Dr. Thomas Panioll was bom at Ilublin in Id'!', and left his 
original friends the Whigs at tho same time with Swift, on tlio 
ejection fif Lord (lodolphin’s ministry, in 1710." He died,,in 
1718. Pamoll is always an inott'eiisive and agreeable writer: 
and sometimes, ms, for example, in liis Nightpicce-on Death, 
which probably suggested Gray’s more celebrated Elegy, he rises 
to considerable impressiveness and solemn p.'ithos. lint, althougli 
his poetry is uniformly fluent and transparent, and its giyieral 
spirit refined and delicate, it has little wamitli or riehiioss, and 
can only bo called a sort of water-colour poidry. fine of Paniell's 
pieces, wc may remark,—his Fairy Tale of Edwin and SirTopax, 
—may have given some hints to Burns for liis 'i'am o’ Shanter. 


Bol.isonitoKK, 

The mention of Prior naturally suggests that of his friend and 
patron, and also tho friend of Swift-and Pope—Henry .St. .lohn, 
belter known by his title of tho lauxl Viscount Bolingbroko, 
although his era comes down to a later dale, for he was tiot horn 
till 1678, and he lived to 1751. Bolingbroko wrote no jtoetry, 
but his oollocted prose works fill five <|narlo voluiiiosjwithout 
including his letters), ajid would thus cutJlhv him by their 
quantity alone, to, be ranked as one of the most eousiderable 
writers of his time; of which w'e have abundant lostiuionj' that 
hp was one of tho most brilliant orators and talkers, and in every 
spocies of more Cleverness pne of the most distinguished figures, 
liis -writings, being principally on subjects of temporary polities, 
have lost much of their interest; lait a few of th( ji, esiiecially 
his Letters on the Study and Use of History, his Idea of a Patriot 
King, and his account and defence of his own t conduct in his 
famous Letter to Sir William Windham, will still rewaid pemsal 
even for the sake of their matter, while in style and manner 
almost everytliing he has left is,of vcrih remarkable merit 
B<iling.broke’s style, as we have elsewhere observed, “ woe a 
bappy-medivm between thatpf .fhe scholar and that of the man 
of Society—or rather it was a happy combimtion of j^he best 
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qualities of both, hbightnuiug the ease, freedom, fluencj-, and 
livelinesB of elegant convensation with many of the deeper and 
richer tones of the eloquence of formal orations and of hooks. 
The example he thus set has probably had a 'veiy considerable 
eflbct in moulding the style of popular writing among us since 
Jiis time.*’* 


Garth ; Ulackmouk. 

In one of the passages in which he commemorates the friend¬ 
ship of Swift, A*ll<;ibiiry, and I’.olingbroke, Pope records also the 
encouragement his earliest performances in rhyme received from 
a iwet and man of wit of the opposite party, “ well-natured 
Garth.”t Sir Samuel Garth, wlio was an eminent physician and 
a zealous Whig, is the aiitlior of various poetical pieces published 
in the reigns of W illiam and .\um', of wliicli the one of peatest 
pretension is that entitled 'I’ln; l)ispens.aiy, a mock epic, in six 
short cantos, on the quaircls of his professional brethren, Avhicli 
apjrearod in 169il. The wit of this slight performance may hafo 
somewhat evapoiutcd with age, hnf it cannot ha?-e been at any 
time veryjuiugout. A nyich more voluminous, and also more 
amlritious. Wliig poet of this Augustan age, as it is sometimes 
called, of our literature, yas another pliysieian, Sir hichard 
Blaekmore. lllackinore made. Iris debut as a poet so early as tin- 
year KiSIti. hy the publication of his I’riijce Arthur, which was 
followed hy a succession oi*othcr epics, of long poems of a serious 
kind, each in six. ten, or twelve books, under the names of King 
Arthur, Hving Alfred, Eliz:i, the Itedccmer, the Greatiou, &c., 
besides a I’urap'lirase of the Book of .Kib, a new version of the 
J’salms, % tsitire on IVit, and variotts shortoi^ effusions both in 
Jterse and pro.so. 'I'he iudefatigahlo rhymester—" the everlasting 
Mackmoro,” tis Pope calls him—died at last i« 172!>. A'othiifg 
can he conceived .wilder or more InMierous than this inee.ssanr 
discharge of,epics ; hut Hlackmore, whom Diydcn charged with 
writing " to the rumbling of his coach’s wheels,” may be pro- 
nouyoed, without any niiduo severity, to mavo been not more, a 
fool than !• blockhead. His ftmtion. indeed, has been praised 
both by Addison and .jiihnson: but flie politics of the author 
may ha supposed to have blinded or mollified the one critic, iwid 
his' piety.the othcr^ at least the only tiling an ordinary reader 

Artiele on BiJiiiglirolte i# T’oiiiiy Cyclopedia, V. 78. 

See Pivlogtie to the 11^5, &c. 
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will bo apt to discover in this his chef-d'triivre, that is not the 
flattest commonplace, is an oticasional outbreak of the most 
ludicrous extmvaganoe and bombast. Altogether this knight, 
droning away at his epics for above a quarter of a centup’, is as 
absurd a phenomenon as is presented to us in the historj'of 
literature. Pope has done him no more than justice in assigning 
him the first place among the contending “brayers” (Ut the 
immortal games instituted by the goddess of the Dunciad:— 

^ But far n’er all, sonorous Blackmoro’s strain: ^ 

Walls, steeples, skies, limy lack to him again. 

In 'J'ot’iiam fields the hretliren, with amase, 

Priek all their ears uj), and forgot to gnize; 

Long (Ihanccry-hine retentive rolls the simiid. 

And courts to courts refuni it round and round; 

Tliatnes waft.s it thence to llufus’ roaring hall. 

And Hungerford rc-cchoes batel for hawl. 

All hail him victor in Iwth gifts of song. 

Who sings so loudly and who sings so long. 


' Defok. 

The Whigs, however, had to boast of one gr eat wirfcr of prose 
fiction, if, indeed, one who, although taking a frc'qnont and 
warm part in the discussion of political sttlijccls, really stood 
aloof from and above all parties, and may Ire said to have been 
in enlargement of view far in advance of all the public men of 
his time, can be pritpprly claimed })y any party. Nor does 
Daniel Defoe seem to liave been recognized as one of tbom- 
selves }ty the Whigs of bis own day. He slorsl njr^. indeed, 
from first to last, for the principles of the Ifevolution aguinsv 
those of the Jacobites; but in the alternating struggle between 
the Whig and Tory parties for the possession of office ho took 
Ijttle or no concenr; he served and opposed administrations iti 
either colour wii'nout refereneo to anything but their measures: 
thus we find him in 1706 assisting (lodolphin and his colleagues 
to compass the union with 8eotland; and in ]~VI 'exerting 
himself with equal zeai in srrjrjrorfing Harley and HoJingbrirke 
in the attempt to carry through their commercial treaty with 
France. He is believed to have first addressed hii&sclf to his 
countrymen through the press in liiSit, when ho was only in his 
twenty-third year, From this time for a snace of above thirty 
years lie. may be said never to have laid down hit. pen as a 
]x>litiOBl writer; his pnblicatidps in pro.se'and verse, which are 
far too numerous to bo here particularized, embracing nearly 
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every subject which* either the progress of events made of 
prominent importance during that time, or which was of emi¬ 
nent popular or social interest independently of times and 
circumstances. Many (»f these ])rodnctioji8, written for a tein- 
puihry purpose, or on tho spur of some particular occasion, still 
retain a eonsidorahlo value, even for tlieir matter, either as' 
diroctc^es of conduct or accounis of matters of fact; some, 
indeed, s-uch as his Ilistorj' of the Union, are the works of 
highest apthorily we poss(*iS respecting tho transactions to 
which they relate; all of thorn hear tho traces of a sincere, 
earnest, manly character, and of an understanding nnnsually 
active, penetrating, and well-informed. Evidence enough there 
offon is, no doubt, of haste and precipitation, but it ii always 
the haste of a full mind ; the snhject may l)e rapidly and snme- 
whatvnulely sketched out, and tli(! matter jiot always very 
aitificlhlly disposed, or set forth to tho most advantage; btlt 
Defoe never wrote for the more sake of writing, or unless when 
hp really had sometliiiig to st.'ite which he conceived it important 
tliftt the pnhiic should know, lie was too thoroughly honest 
to make a trade of ]iolities. 

Defoe's conise and eharaetor as ajiolitieal writer he.ar a con¬ 
siderable rescrahliince in sonio leading jioints to those of one of 
the most rcjiiarkable men mi onr own day, the laic William 
Oobbett. who, however, had certainly much more passion and 
wilfulncss than Defoe, wbatt#-cr we may tliink of his claims tt> 
.as much prinei[)le. Dut Defoe's political writings luake the 
smallest part of his literary ^renown. At tl;e age »>!' fifty-eight— 
an age when oiner writers, wdlliynt the' tcrflh part of his amount 
of peiformaiaa^ lo Ixjast of, havd usually thought themselves 
entitled tef close their lahonrs • • ho coimnouced a new life of 
authorship w'ith all tho spirit and liopeful alaijrity of five-ajid- 
twjnty. A succession of works of fiction, destined, some of 
tfeam, to take and keep the highest rank in that department of 
our literature, and to hecomc popular jbooks in'evory language* 
of Europe, now proqccdod from his pen with a rapidity eviueiug 
the easioift fio^ as well as tho greatest fertility of imagination. 
Jlidiiiison t'rnsoe appeared in IffO; the Dijmb riiilosopher. the 
same year; (!apf%in tiirigleton, in 1720 ; Dimean ('ampboll, the 
same year; Moll h’laiidora, in 1721 ; (Vloiicl .lacque, in 1722^; 
the .Tournal of the Vlagiio. and probably, also, the Memoirs of 
a Cavalier (to whiolj *1‘C'^** j** date), the same year; the 
Eorinnato •Mistress, or Roxana, in i72f; the Row Voyage 
Hound Uie World, iti 172.‘); a^d the Memoirs of Captain 
CVleton, ill 1728. But these effusions of his inventive fftculty 
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uoeifi to have been, after all, little nloro'tban the omasemeufa 
of his leisure. In the course of the twelve years from 17 Hi to 
his death in 1731, besides his novels, he produced about twenty 
miscellaneous works, many of them of cou.sider,iblo extent. It 
may be pretty safely aliinued that no one wh(j has written 
so much has written so well. No writer of fictitious narrative 
has ever excelled him in at least one prime (ixoolleijjce—the 
air of reality which he throws over the creations of his fancy ; 
an effect proceeding from the strength of conci.ption with which 
he enters into the scenes, adventnies, and eharaeters ho under¬ 
takes to describe, and his perfect relianeo upon his power of 
interesting the reader bj' the plainest possible maimer of re¬ 
lating things es.sentially interesting. Truth and nature are 
never cither improved by flowers of sjieeeh in Defoe, of 
smothered under that sort of udonimeut. In some of liIs 
litieal writings there are not w.aiiting ii.assago.s of consiiic-ahlo 
height of style, in which, excited by a lit. occasion, be employs 
to good purpose the artifices of rhetorieal enibellisliinent and 
modulation: but in his works of imagination his almost constant 
characteristic is a sim]dicii.y and plainness, which, if thei’b be 
any afieclatii-n about it fit all, is chargeable only with tluit 
of a homeliness sometimes approaching to rusticity. Ilis 
writing, however, is always full itf idiomatic iieiyo, and in a 
high degree grapliic and expressive; and even its occasional 
slovenliness, whether the result «f caiclessuoss or design, aids 
the illusion by which the fiction i.s made to read so like a 
matter of fact. Th« trntlit'ul air of Defoe’s fictions, we may 
just remark, is of quife a dill'ercut character from tliat of Swift’s, 
in whioh, although there is Also much of the same vivid con¬ 
ception, and therefore minutely accurate delineatioii, of every 
person and thing introduced, a discerning reader will always 
perceive a smile lurking beneath the author’s assuipod gravity, 
telling him intelligibly enough tlmt the whole is a joke, fe rn 
said, indeed, that, as the. Journal of tho I’laguc is quoted as an 
authentic narrative by i)r. Mead, and as .Lord Chatliam was, 
in all simplicity, in the hahjt of recommending the Memoirs 
of a Cavalier to his friends as the best account of the Civil 
Wars, and as those of Captain Carletou wijre read e\en by 
fiamuel Johnson withopt a suspicion of their beifcg other than 
‘a true history, so some Irish bishop w'as found with faith enough 
to believe in Gulliver’s Travels,, although not a little ■-aiuaaed 
by ^oiue things stated in the book. Hut it is not piobablc that 
tWo ever was any second instance, oven- on the Irish episcopal 
bench, of so high a pitch ^f innocence. 
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DuAMATIC WlilTERS. 

To this age, also, belong throe of the greatest'of our comic 
dramn^ists. Congreve, Vuiihnigh, and Farquhar were bom iu 
the order in^hieli we have iiaiiiod them, and also, wo believe, 
sucai's.'.ively presonted ilieuiselves bofou-e the public as 'vn-iters 
for the B%^o iu the same order, although they revci-Bod it iu 
making their exits from the stage of life,—Farquhar dying in 
1707 at the ajto of tAveuty-uiiie, Vanbrugh in 1720 at that of &ly- 
four, tjuugrevo not till I'l*!' in his fifty-ninth o» sixtieth year. 

(Jongreve's first play, The Old I'uchelor, was brought out in 
lOt'o, the uttlhof having already, two or three years Itefore, 
made himself known in the literary world hy a novel called The 
Incognita, or Love .and Duty I’eeouciled. The Old llachelor 
was l'oll?#rcd by The Dtmble Itoaler in 1004, and by Love for 
Love in 10!t.'i: the tragedy >if Tlie llotiming Bride wa.s produced 
in 1007 ; and tin- ci'iiiedy of 'I’lie Way of the Woild, in ]70'i: 
a masqnerado and an ojiera. Ik.iIi of slight inumrtanco, wore the 
only dramatic pieces lie wrote during the rest of his life. The 
comedy of Congreve has not nnieh oJiaractcr, still less humour, 
and no nature id all; bitt blazes and*crackles wifli wit andt 
repartee, for the iiio.st p:irt of an tiiitisttally jmre and brilliantj 
species,—not quiiint, forced, i3)d awkwarfl, like what we liudi 
iu stiiuo other attempts, in our dramatic literature and elsewhere,! 
at the same kind of display, bift appiirently as easy and spon-- 
tanuous as it is pointed, polished, and exact. Jlis plots arc also! 
constructed with e ueh artifiee.* 

Sir John Vanbrugh is the author of ten or twelve comedies, 
ijT which the,first. The lielapse. wins produced in 1097, and of 
which The Provoked IVife. The Confederacw, and The Journey 
to London (which last, left unfinished by the author, was coui- 
pletOi T by f'olfey (.’ibbev), iire those of greate.st merit. The wit 
01 f aTibnigh Hows rather tliiin Hashes; but its coyious stream 
may vie in its own way with the dazzlinj^ fire-shower of ('ou- 
greve’s; and^his cliaraf-ters have much more of real flesh and 
blood in their ct^upositioii, coarse and vicious as almost all tlie 
more powerfully drawn among them are. * 

Goorgc’Farquhar, the autlior of I'he Constant Couple and Tlic 
Beaux’ Stratagem, and of firm or six other comedies, was a native 
of Irelandjin which country Congrevo also spent his childhood 
and boyhood. ^ Farquhaais lirst jHay. his Lovo in a Bottle, wai 
brought out with great iju. wsa at Drury Lane in 1098; Tht 
Beaux’ Strahigem, liis last, was in lhe«midst of its ntn when the 
illness durinj^ which it had been xviittfn terminated in the pool 
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author’s early death. The thojigldlcss and volatile, but good 
natured and generous, chaincter of Fun|nhar is reflected in his 
comedies, winch, with less sparkle. Lave more natural life and 
airiness, and are aninuited by a finer spirit of whim, thw those 
of either Vanbrugh or Congreve. His morality, like tlieirs, is 
abun(|antly free and easy; but there is iiiueh more heart &bont 
his profligacy than in theirs, as w'ell as much less gjossiicss or 
hardness. 

To these names may be added that of Colley CiV.ber, who has, 
however, scarcely any pretension.s to bo ranked as one, of our 
classic dramatists, althongh, of about two dozen comedies, tra^ 
godies, and other pieces of which ho is the author, his Careless 
Husband and one or two others may bo admitted to bo lively 
and agreeable. Cibber, who Wios boni in 1071, jrrodneed his 
first play, the comedy of Love’s Last Shift, in 1096, “'and was 
still an occasional wn iler for the stage after the cemmeficeuient 
of tho reign of George 11.; one of his productions, indeed, his 
tragedy entitled Papal Tyranny, was brought out so late as tho 
year 1745, when he hiin.'-elf performed one of the princiital 
characters; and he lived till 1757. His well-known account 
of his own life, or Ids' Ajtology for his Life, as he modestly or 
affectedly calls it, is an amusing piece of sometliing higher than 
gossip; tho sketches he gives of the v.arioUN colobrated actors of 
his time are many of them executed, not perhaps with the deepest 
insight, but yet wntli much graphic skill in so far as regards 
those mere supejfieial charaoteristios that meet the ordinary eye. 

The chief tragic writer of this ago was Nicholas l!owe,tlie author 
of Tho Pair Penitent and Jane Shore, of five other tragedies, one 
comedy, and a translation in rhj»mc of Lnoau’s Phersalia. Kowj, 
who was bom in 1573, and died in 171B, was esteemed in his 
own day a great master of the pathetic, but is now regaidcd as 
little more than a smooth and occasionally souiidihg versifier. 


Minor Posts. 

The ago of the first two Georges, if we put aside what was done 
hy Pope, or consider him as belonging pniperly to tlic'preceding 
reign of Anne, was not very prolific in poelry‘’of a high order; 
but there are several minor poets belouging'to this time whose 
names live in our literature, and some-, of whose pAadluctions are 
••■till read. Matthew Green’s pinm entitled iLe Spleen ori¬ 
ginally appeared, wo beli vo, in his lifetime in the first volume 
of Doosley’s Collection—althongh his other pie.coB, which are 
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few in numlior and of little note, were only published by his 
friend fSlover after tlie death of the author in 1737, at the age 
of forty-one. The Spleen, a reflective effusion in octo-syllabic 
verse, is somewhat striking from an air of originality in the 
Vein thought, and from the laboured concentration and epi- 
grammatic^oiut of*the lungtiage; but, although it was much 
cried up wBtn it first appeared, and the laudation has continued 
to be duly egliood by sueeceding fonual criticisjn, it may be 
doubtiKl if many readers could tiow make their wa 3 ' through 
it -vviihflut considerable fatigue, or if it be niueb read in fact at 
all. With all its ingenious or energetic rhetorical |(Osture- 
mukiii^, it has nearly a.s little retd ]ilaj- of fancy as charm of 
numbers, and may be most properly eharaeterized as a piece of 
bastard ob perverted Iliidibrastic—an imitation of the manner of 
Butler t« the verj’ danec of his verse, only without the comedy 
—the same antics, only solemnized or made to carry a moral 
and serious meaning. 'J’he Grongar Hill of Dver was publi.shed 
in 172ii. when its author was in his twenty-seventh year; and 
was followed by The IJuins of Rome in 1740, and his most 
•elaborate )>erfonniuiec, 'I'he Fleece, in 17g7, the j'car before his 
death. Ih cr's is a u.'itiiral and tnu; note, though not one of 
miieli power or ^eoiupiis.s. l\'h*t he has written is his own; 
not borrowed from or snggiisted bj- “ others’books,” but what 
he liiis himself seen, tliought, and felt. Ifo secs, too, with an 
artistic tye—wliili; at the same time his pictures are full of the 
moral inspiration vliieh alone mt^kos descriptioji ^ootay. There 
is also considerable viescriptive power in Somervile's blank verse 
pofin of The I'htise, in four Books, which was first published 
in 173.). SomcTvile, who was a Wanviekshiry squire, and the 
intimate friend of Shenslone, and who, besides bis Ciiiiso, w’rote 
vaTions»otber pieces, now for the most part forgotten, died in 
•-i''.t;l«»..il’ickell, Addison’s friend, who was bom in KiSti and 
lived till 1740, is the author of a number |of oompdsitions, of 
which his Elegy on Addisam and liis ballad of Colin and Lucy 
are the best l^wm. The ballad Ginv has called “the prettiest 
in the world”—and if prettiness, b)' which Graj'.hero probably 
means a egftain easy jjimplicity and Irimness, were the soul of 
bidlad poetry, it might carry away a high priz«. Kobody wTites 
lietter giammar than Tickell. His sf \’le is always remarkably 
clear and omet, and the ^cre ajijn-opriateness and judicious 
collocation of the, words, ^ded by the swell of the verse in bis 
moi-o elaborate or solemn passages, hajo sometimes an impos¬ 
ing effect. Of iis famous Eleg_v, the most opposite opinions 
have been expressed. Goldsmith has Vailed it “ one of the 
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finest in onr langnagoand Jolinson Las declared that “ a more 
sublime or elegant funeral poem is not to bo found in the whole 
compass of English literature.” So Lord Macaulay:—“ Tiokell 
bewailed his friend in an Elegy wliich would do honour to 
the greatest name in our literature, and whioh uniies (ho energy 
and magnificence of Drydeu to the touddrnoss an^l jiunty of 
Cowper.”* Steele on the other hand has denouncAi it as being 
nothing more Uian “ prose in rhyme.” And it must be admitted 
that it is neitlier very tender nor reiy imaginative; yet rhyme 
too is part and pareel of poetry, and solemn thoughts, vi^orotusly 
expressed and melodiously enough versified, which sujely wo 
have here, cannot reasonablj’ bo refused that, unhie, even 'though 
the infonning powtu' of ]iassion or imagination may not bo 
present in any very high degree. > 

The notorious Richard Savage is the author of sevelal poetical 
compositions, published in the last fifteen or twenty years of 
his tempestuous and unhappy life, which he closed in iiristol 
jail in 1743, at the ago of forty-six. tSav-ago’s poem called The 
Lastard has some vigorous lines, and stmio touches of tenderness 
as well as bursts of more violent passion ; but, as a whole, it is 
entde, spasmodic, and frcciuently wordy and languid, llis other 
coniposilions, some of w'hich evince a talent for satire, of which 
assiduous cultivation might have made something, have all 
passed into oblivion. The ^v'-rsonal history of‘Savage, w'hich 
.lohnson’s ardent and exprndeJ narrative has made universally 
known, is moiv intercslirig thrui his verse ; but oven that owes 
uroro than half ife attraction to his biographer. He had, in fiict, 
all his life, apparently, much more of another kind of madnpss 
than he over had of that of poetry. 

Fenton ^d Ilrdome—the former of whom died in 1730 at the 
age of forty-seven, the latter in 1745, at wliat ago is not.known, 
—are chiefly remorahered as I'ope’s coadjutors in his tra4i«i''t.w' 
of tho Odyssoy. Johnson observes, in his Life of Fenton, thai 
the readers of poetry have never heei> able to distinguish theu 
Books from those of Pope; but the aocount; ho has given here 
and in the Lift; of Broome of tho respective shares of tho throe, 
on the infomation, as ho says, of Mr. Langton, who,had got ii 
from Spence, may he reasonably doubtedl'' It differs, indeed, ir 
some respects from that given in Spence’s Anecdotes, sincf 
published. A critical reader will detect very mitrlted varietic.' 
of style and manner in tho diffeimc^ parts of. the work. It i- 
very clear, for instanoo, frmt the niufeteenth and twontielh Book- 
arc not by Pope, and liavo not even rcccivod njuch of his revi 
'' ICssaj- on Adilisoil. 
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sion; they are cominonlK’ utbibutud to Fenton, and wo bliuidd 
think rightly. But it is impossible to believe, on the other 
liaud, that the translator of these two Books is also the trans¬ 
lator of the whole of the fourth Book, ■n'hioh is likewise 
assigned to Fenton in Johnson’s statement, (lould any one 
exotgpt J’op» have written the following lines, which occur in 
that Booi^f— 

But, oh, beloved by heaven, reservid to thee, 

AJiapiiior lot tlie smiling faU's decree; 

Free from that, law, beneath whose mortal sway 
Matter is changed, and varying lorms dtsjay, 

I'ilysiuiu sliall he tliiuc; the hlisstul jdains 
Ofuftnost earth, where Khailanianthus reigns. 

Joys ever .toung, mimi'ieil with (laln or fear, 

Fill the wiilc circle of the eternal year: 

Stern winter smiles on that ausjrioions clime. 

The fields are tl.iiid with unfading prime; 

From the hlefik lade no winds inelemciit hiow, 

Mould the round iiail, or flake llie fleecy snow; 

Tint from tlie breer.y deep the blest inhale 
Tlie fracriint nmninirs of the western gale. 

This grace pecidiar will the liods aflbrd 

To thee, tlie son of Jove, the heatlloous Ileleu’s Idl’d. 

I’opc, indeed, nmy have insort' 4 d this and other passages in this 
and other Books, of which ho did not tiunslato the whole. 
Broome was •» much more dex^pnms v'crsificr th.'ur Fenton, and 
would come much nearer to I’ope’s (irdinary manner: still wo 
greatly doubt if the twenty-third Book in jrarticular (which 
passes for Broome's) be not eiAirely Fope’s, And also uianj' parts 
^f the second, the eighth, the eleventh, and the twelfth. On the 
other hand, •the Ihirtoenlh, fourteenth, fifteenth, and twenty- 
fourth seem to us to he throughout more* likely to be by him 
than^by I’optA Pope liimself seems to have lookeef upon Broome 
r^^rcAlier a clever mimic of his otni manner than as anything 
much higher. AVhen they had qunrroVcd a few years after 
this, he introduced eld associate in the Buuciud, in a 
passage whJfeh ojigimtlly nin:— 

Sec under ITipley rise a new 'Whitehall, , 

While Jones and Hoyle’s unitisl labours fall j 
WliiU WiCn Avith sorrow to the grave descends, 
ttay dies unpensioned with a Inuidreu*friends; 

. IJiliemian ])olilics, 0 Swift, thy doom, * 

AuJ I’ojie’s, traVslatiug tflr whole years with Broome. 

It was pretended, indeed, in a note.^that no harm was meantfto 
poor Broomj by this delicate crucifixion of him. Yet he is 
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DCkderstood to bo the W. B. 'wbo, in the sixth chapter of the Art 
of Sinking in Poetry, entitled “ Of the several kinds of geniuses hi 
the Profound, and the marks and charaotcM of each,” heads the 
list of those described os “the Parrots, that repeat another’s 
-words in such a hoarse, odd voice, as makes tliem seem their 
own.” And Broome, as Johnson has observed, is 'quoted jnore 
than once in the treatise as a proficient in the Bathos^ Johnson 
adds, “ I have been told that they -were afterwards reconciled ; 
but I am afraid their peace was without friendship.” The 
couplet in the Dunoiad, at least, was ultimately altered to— 
Hihemiaii politics, 0 Swift! thy fate, 

And Pope’s, ten years to comment and (ransVate. 

Both Broome and Fenton published also various original compo¬ 
sitions in verso, bnt nothing that the world has not vpiy will¬ 
ingly let die. Fenton, however, although his contributions to the 
translation of the Odyssey neither harmonize well with the rest 
of the work, nor are to be commended taken by themselves, had 
more force and truth of poetical feeling than many of his verse- 
making contemporaries; one of his pieces, his ode to Lord Oower, 
is not unmusical, nor without a certain lyric glow and elevation. 

Another* small poet ofethis age is Ambrose Philips, whose Six 
Pastorals and tragedy of The llistressed' Mother brought him vast 
reputation when they were firslTproduced, but v/hoso name has 
been kept in the recollection of posterity, perhap, more by- 
Pope’s -vindictive satire. An irdnical criticism on the Pastorals 
in the Guardian, which took in Steele, who published it in the 
40th number of Ihj.t paper (for a7th April, 1713), was followed 
long afterwards by the unsparing ridicule of the- Treatise on the 
Art of Sinking in Poetry, in which many of the ilbistrotions ard 
taken from the rhymes of poor Philips, who is held up in one 
place as the great master both of the infantine and the inwe in 
style, and is elsewhere placed at the head of the ciass qf write ra^ 
designated the Tortoises, who are described as slow enf ^ul^ 
and, like paskirol writers, delighting much in gardens; “they 
have,” it is added, “for the most part, d fine embreidorod shell, 
and underneath it a heavy lump.”* Philips, in'some of his later 
cfihsionB, had gone, in pursuit of what he conceived to be natuio 

V ' 

• According- to JohnsQn, day’s Pastorals wore -written n\ INjpe's instigation, 
in ridiculo of those of Philips: “ bnt," it is added, " tlie effect of nadity and 
truth became dbnspiouous, even when tho intention was to show them grovel¬ 
ling and degraded. These Pastoralt beciune 'pi^ular, an<k were read with 
delight, as just representations of rural man^eVg and occupations, by those 
who hod no hiterest in tho rivalry of the poets, nor knowledge of the critical 
dilute."—^Life of day. 
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and simplicity, into a style of writing in short verses with ^ot 
overmuch meaning, which his enemies parodied under the name 
of Namby-pamby. On the whole, however, he had no great 
reason fb complain: if his poetry was laughed at by Pope and 
the i'orios, it was both lauded, and very snbstantiiflly rewarded. 
by»the Whi^, who not only made Philips a lottdiy commissioner 
and a j\^ce of peace for Westminster, but continued to push 
him forward till he became member for the county of Armagh 
in the Irish'parliament, and afterwards judge of the Irish Prero¬ 
gative Court. His success in life is alluded to in the same part 
of the Hunciad where Broome is brought in—in the line, 

Lo I’Ambrose Philips is preferred for wit! 

This Nomfy-pamJy Philips, who was bom ih 1671 and lived 
till must not bo confounded w'ith John Philips, the author 
of the*mock-heroic poem of The Splendid Shilling (published in 
1706), and also of a poem in two books, in serious blank verse, 
entitled Cider, which has the reputation of being a good practical 
treatise on the brewing of that drink. John Philips, who pub¬ 
lished likewise a poem on the battle of Blenheim, in rivalry of 
Addison, was a Tory poet, and the afj^ctation of simplicity, at 
least, cannot be laid to his chaige, for what ho aims at imitating 
or appropriating is not what i# called the language of nature, but 
the sw'oll and pomp of Milton. His sesious poetry, however, is 
not worth mnoh, at least as 2 *>etry. John Philips was bom in 
1676, and died in 1708. 

Two or three more names n^y be merely mefttioned. Leonard 
Welsted, who was bom in 1(!8P, and diea in 1747, also, like 
Ambrose Plylips, figures in the Uunciad and in the Treatise of 
Martinns Scriblems, and produced a considerable quantity both 
of verse and prose, all now utterly forgotten. Thomas Yalden, 
who*died a B^or of Divinity in 1736, was a man of wit as well 
a§" tde writer of a number of odes, elogieS, hymns, fables, and 
other compositions in verse, of which o\e, entitled a Hymn to 
Darkness, is warmly praised by Dr- Johnson, who has given the 
author a place m his Lives of the Poets. In that work too may 
be found an aoconnt of Hammond, the author of the Love 
Hlegiesf who dietLin 1742, in his thirty-second year, driven 
ma4 and eveBtutOly sent to his grave, it is affirmed, by the, 
inexorable cruelty of the lady, a Miss Dadiwood, who, under the 
name of Dffiia, is the si^jeot of his versos, and who, we are told, 
survived him*for tliirtjS-seven years without finding any one else 
either to tnJtny oj wf in love v^th her. The character,* as 
Johnson rec^lH, th^t Hammond bequeathed her was not likely 
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to attract courtship. Hammond's poetry, however, reflects hnt 
coldly the omorotis fire which produced all this mischief; it is 
eoiTect and graceful, but languid almost to the point of drowsi- 
nosa. Gilbert West was biirn about 170.5, and died ih 1756: 
besides other Verso, ho published a tninslation of a portion of the 
odes of Pindar, i^hich had long considerable reputatioh, but is not 
very Pindaric, thongh a smooth and sonorous porformaijse. The 
one of his works that has best kept its ground is his jiroso tract 
entitled Obseivations on the llcsunection, a vciy able and 
ingenious disquisition, for which the imiversity of Oxford ,mado 
M'est a Doctor of Laws. Aaron Hill, who was bom in 1685 and 
died in 17.50, and who lies buried in Al'ostminster .Abbey, wys at 
different periods of his life a travcdlor, a projector, a theatrical 
manager, and a litciury jnan. He is the author of no fewer 
than seventeen dramatic pieces, original and translaft-cy among 
which his versions of Voltaire’s Zaire and Merope long kejit 
ITOSsession of the stage. Ilis poet)‘y is in general both jHimpons 
and empty enough; and of all he has written, almost the <.«ily 
passage that is now much remembered is a satiric sketch of Pope, 
in a few lines, which have some imitative smartness, but scarcely 
any higher «mcrit. Popi^had offended him by putting him in 
the Dunciad, thongh the way in which he is mentioned is really 
eomplimentaiy to Hill. 


t’oi.M-N's; Sni;N.sTOXE; Geat. 

By far the greatest of all the poetical writers of this age who, 
from the small quantity of their p>roductions, or t^i.e brevity fif' 
e,ach of them separately considered, are styled minor jioots, is 
Collins. AVilliam Collins, born in 1720, died at the eaily age of 
thirty-six, and nearly all his poetry had been writtA-n ten years 
before his death. Ilis volume of Odes, descriptive and .-dl^oTP” 
cal, was published in tflG; his Oriental Eclogues had appeared 
some years before, while he ■was a student at Oxford, ()nly his 
unfinished Ode on the Popular Superstitions of (ihe Highlanders 
was found among his papers after his death,- and it is dated J 746. 
The six or seven last years of his short, life ■i^'ero clouded with a 
. depression of spirits -w^iich made intellectual e’xerfton impossible. 
All that Collins has written is full of imagination, pathos, and 
melody. The defect of his poet’y in general is that fh5re is too 
little of earth in it: in the purity andt^epth ofl'its beauty it 
re^mbles the bright blue sk^y. Yet f^olliirs had genius enough 
for anything; and in his ode entitled ’The i’assions IJj has sho-wn 
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with how strong a voico and pulse of humanity he could, ♦’hen 
ho chose, animate his verso, and what extensive and enduring 
popularity ho could command. 

Gmy and Shenstone wore both bom before Collins, though 
«thcy both outlived him,—Shenstone dying at th© ago of fifty in 
V63, Gray at that of fifty-five in 1771. Shenstone is remem-‘ 
bored fjr his I’a-storal Ballad, his Schoolmistress, and an elegy 
or two; but there was very little potency of any kind in tlio 
music of his slender oaten pipe. Gray’s famous Elegy written 
in a Country Churchyard, his two I’indarics, his Ode on Eton 
College, his Long Story, some translations from the JCorse and 
Welsh, and a few other short picciss, which make up his contri¬ 
butions to the ])ootry of his native language, are all admirable 
for their exquisite finish, nor is a true poetical spirit ever want¬ 
ing, Whatever may bo thought of the form in which it is some¬ 
times embodied. W hen his two celebrated compositions. The 
l’rogrc.ss of I’oesy and Tho Bard, appeared together in ni}7, 
Jaihn.son afinins that “ tho readers of poetry w'ore at first content 
to gaze in mule amazement;” and, although the difficulty or 
impos.sibility of understanding them which was then, it ssems^ 
felt and confessed, is no longer cymplaincd of|, much severe 
animadversion has lieen jiassed on them on other accounts. Still, 
w'hatever oljjections maj- bt«mado to the artificial and unnatural 
character and over-elaboration of theij style, tho gorgeous 
brocade' of the verse does «iot hide tho true fire and fancy 
beneath, or even tho real elegance of taste tlnit lias arrayed itself 
so ambitiou.sly. But Gii^' often expresifts himself, too, as 
naturally and simply in his poetry as ito always docs in his 
channing Letters and other wriliiigs in prose: the most touch¬ 
ing of the verses in his Ode to Eton College, for instance, are so 
expressed; and in his f,ong Story he lias giyon tho happiest 
prtKif of his mastery over tho lightest graces and gaieties of song. 


Yoo.no ; Thomson. 

Of the remaining poetical names of thjs age the two most 
considerable are. those of Young and Thomson. Dr. Edward 
Y'oung, the tJolenrated author of the Night 'I'houghts, was bor,a« 
in Kiljl and lived till 17(>.i. lie may be shortly ch-aracterizeft 
as, at least in manigsr, a sor^ of suece.ssor, nnder tlie reign of 
Pope and tho new i?*yle ostahlisliod by him and Bryden, of the 
Donnes and the CdWleys of a farmer ago. lie had nothing, 
however, jf Donnf’S subtle fancy, and as little of the gaiety and 
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pk;^ulneB8 that occasionally breah out among the quibbles and 
contortions of Cowley. On the other hand, he has much more 
passion and pathos than Cowley, and, with less elegance, perhaps 
makes a nearer approach in some of his greatest passages to the 
true sublime. But his stylo is radically an affected and false 
' one; and of what force it seems to p().«soss, the greater part lis 
the restdt not of any real principle of life within it, butjjf mere 
strutting and straining. Nothing cjui lie more unlike the poetry’ 
of tho Night Thoughts than that of the Seasons. If Young is 
all art and effort, Thomson is all negligence and nature l bo 
negligent, indeed, tliat ho pours forth Jiis unpremeditated song 
apparently witliout the thought ever occurring to him that he 
could improve it by any study or elaboration, any more tlmn if be 
were some winged warbler of the woodlands, seeking and caring for 
no other listener except the universal air which the straiq'made 
vocal. As ho is the poet of nature, so his poetry has all tho 
intermingled rudeness and lu.\urianoe of its tbcino. There is no 
writer who has drunk in more of tho inmost soul of his subject. 
If it bo the object of descriptive poetry to present ns with pic¬ 
tures and visions tlie effect of which shall vie with that of the 
originals froig which they, .are drawn, then Thomson is the 
greatest of all descriptive poets; for there is no other who sur¬ 
rounds ns with so much of the truth of Nature, or makes ns feel 
so intimately the actual presence and companioimhip of all her 
hues and fragrances. His spring ‘blossoms and gives ‘forth its 
beauty like a daisied meadow; and his summer landscapes have 
all the sultry warmih and green luxuriance of June; and his 
harvest fields and hi^ orchards “ hang the heavy head ’’ as if 
their fruitage wero indeed embrowning in the sun; (^nd we see 
and hear the driving of his winter snows, as if the air around us 
were in confusiyii will? their uproar. The hcuiity and purity 
of imagination, also, diffnsisl over the melodious st.anzas of the 
pastle of Indolence, make that poem one of the gems of the fen-”* 
gnage. Thomson, whose sVinfer, tho first portion of his .Seasons, 
was published in 1720, died in 1748, in hw forty-eiglith ypar. 
Two years before had died his oountiyman, th<, Rev. Robert 
Blair, bom in 1699, ^hc author of tho well-known poem in blank 
verse called The Grave, said to have been first pnblishfid in 
1743. It is rcmarkablOjfor its masculine vigowr of*thought and 
expression, and for tho imaginative solemnity with which it 
invests the most familiar truths; jnd it always betrf one of 
Oiir most popular religious poems. 
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Among the more eminent, again, of the second-rate ■wiiters 
of longer {Ktems abunt this date, the latter part of the reign of 
George II., iinmodiaicly after the death of I'ope, may bo noticed 
JJr. Johi? Arm.strong, who was born in Scotland in 1709, and 
whose Art of Preserving Health, published in 1744, has the rare 
merit of an original and ch.aracteristic style, distinguished by 
racincss and manly grace; and Ur. Jlark Akensido, likewise a 
physician, the author, at the age of twenty-three, of The 
Pleasures of Imagination, published in the same j'ear with 
Armstrong’s, poem, and givijig aiioi.her examjde of the treatment 
dt a didactic subject in verse with great ingenuity and success. 
Akensido’s rich, tliougli ditl'tiso, elocpiencc, imd the store of fan- 
ciful*iliu8tration which ho pours out, evidence a wonderfully full 
mi»d*fur so young a man. Neither Akcn.sido nor Armstrong 
published any more verso ufier the accession of George III.; 
though the former' lived till 1779, arrd the latter till 1779. 
Wilkie, the author of the rhyming epic called The Epigoniad, 
who was n Scotch clergyiirati and jirofessor of natrrral phih>.sophy 
at St Anorews, would also appear fr^im the tradit juiirry accounts 
we have of liiiu to have been a person of some genius as well as 
learning, tlurugh in cornposirg his said ejtie he seems not to have 
gone much far-thor for his model or fount of inspiration than to 
the more sonorous passngeseof Pope’s Homer. The Epigoniad, 
published in 17o.'!, cart seai-coly he said to have in any proper 
sense of the word long sirjvived its author, who died in 1772. 
Nor probably w.as Glover ’s blank verse of Leonidas, -which 
appeared so early ms 1787, much’ read when he himself passed 
away frorn amorrg metr, irr the year 178.7, at the age of seventy- 
four—although it had had a .short, day* of exljaordinary popu- 
htrity, and is a perforurance of considerable rhetorical merit. 
Gltiver, who was a merchant of London, and distinguished as a 
city jsditical leader on the liberal sWo (a circrrmstance which 
hei|»ed tjre temjroriwy success of his epic), also -wrote two trage¬ 
dies, Boadic%>,-which was brought out in 17.">;l; Medea, which 
appear-ed in 1701: they have the reputation of heitrg cold and 
docla/natory, and have Isith been long ago consigned to obli-vioir 
He is best rtjmJiubered for his ballad o}'Adnural Hosier’s Ghrjsji, 
—which he wrote when he -rvas severr-and-twenty, and wsis 
accustbwed, it sooitpi, hr sing to tho end of his life,—though 
Hannah Mor-e. wlio^tolls us she heard him sing it in his Iwt 
days, is mistaken kj trying that l^e was then past eighty. * 
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Scottish Poethy. 

Thomson was the first Scotsman who won any conspicuous 
place for himself in English literature. Ho had been preceded, 
indeed, in the WTiting of English by two or three others of his 
countrymen; by Drummond of Ilawfbomdeii, who has boo* 
mentioned in a preceding page, and his ooutomporari(»s—the 
Earl of Stirling, who is the author of several rhyming tragedies 
and other poems, well versified, but not otherwise of ranch 
poetical merit, pnblislieJ between DiOU and ItiUTl^hc Eai’l of 
Ancium, by wliora we have some sonnets and other sliort pieces, 
and Sir Eol)ort Ayton, to whom is commonly attributed the well- 
known song, “ I do confess thou'rt smooth and fiiir,"’ and who is 
also the author of a considerable numlxir of other similar effusions, 
many' of them of .superior polish and eleganop. At a later 'date, 
too, Sir George Mackenzie, as already noticed, had written sOmo 
English prose; as, indeed, Drummond had also done, l)esidos bis 
jioetry. 15ut none of tbese writers, belonging to the century 
that followed the union of the crowns, can be considered .as having 
tjither acipiired any high or diffused rc^)ntation in hi«|pwu time, 
or retained nvich hold ujion posterity. Evej^ DisMiiiioud^ is 
hardly rememherod iis anything moro than a respoctfiblc son- 
netteer; his most elaborate work,'bis ]ivose History of the 
JamSses, has passed into as complete general oblivion as the 
tragedies and epics of Lord iStirling'aiid the Essays of Sir George 
Mickelizic. If there "he any other writer bom in Sccitland of 
earlier date than Ttomson, who has still a living and consider¬ 
able name among Engl^sh authors, it is Dishop Burnet; hut tlioso 
of his literary porforiuauccs by wliieli he continues to ho chiefly' 
remembered, however important for the fads they contain, have 
scarcely any litefiiry value. Leigliton, the eloquent archbishop 
of Glasgow, althongh of Scotch descent, was himself boin in Lob- 
don. The poetry of 111orason was the first produce of the nSxt' 
era, in which the two countries were really made one by their 
union under one legislature, and English became the literary 
language of the one part of the island as mnch as of tho other. 

The Scottish dialect, however, still continued to bo ontployed 
in poetry. The great age of Scottish poetry, as we have <seen, 
,„.<yctends from about the.beginning of tho fifteeiifh?o about tho 
middle of the sixteenth centuiy, tho succession of distinguished 
names comprehending, among others, those of James L, and 
Henderson, and Holland, and Henry tho itinstrcl, and Oawin 
Hougias, and Dunbar, and Sir l,)avid Lyndsky'.* It ^ remarkable 
• Soo pp. 17C—183. 
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that this space of a h'uiiili ed and fifty years exactly correspijnds to 
tho period of tlie decay and almost extinction of poetry in England 
which intervenes between Chancer and Surrey, tin the other 
hand, with tho reviv^ of English ])octry in the latter part of the 
sixteenth century tiro roie.u of Scottish song almost died away, 
•'riie principal names (if the writers of Seottisli verse that occur for 
a huiulred and fifty j'ears after the death of I.yndsay are tho.se of 
Alexander Scot, who wa.s Eyndsay’s contemporar}’, hut jirohably 
snivivecJ liiui, and who is the author of several short amatoiy 
C(»uposifion.s, which have proenred him from I’iukei'ton tho 
designation of the Scottish Anacreon; Sir llichard Maitland of 
Jjothington, who died at a great age in 1.WO, and is less 
luemoraWe us a poet than as a collector and presciver of poetry, 
the two famous manuscript volumes in the I’epysian Library, 
in \t-Jiich arc found tlio only exi.-,ting copies of so many enrion.s 
old pieces, having been conijiiicil under his direction, although 
his own compositions, whicli have, with proper piety, heeii 
•printed hy the Maitland t.'lub at (ilasgow, are also of some bulk, 
and are creditable to his good feeling and good sense; (,’aptain 
Ale.xander Montgomery, whoso allegory of The (.'horry and 
Slue, ])nhlished in L'lt'T, is remiirk^blo for tlm &cility and flow 
of tho language, and long continued a popular favourite, its 
peculiar autre (.which, ht*vvcvcr, is of earlier origin than tliis 
])(s;mj having been on stiveral occasions adopted by Bums; and 
Alexander llnme, who wis a clcigyrnau and died in ltiO!>, 
having publUlcrd a volume of Hymns, or Sacred Songs, in his 
native dialect, in l.'i'.i'.t. jLltlior Scottish jTocts of the sixteenth 
century, of whom nothing oi' next to ii^ithing is knowir except 
tire namps and a few short pieeea attributed to some of tliem, 
are .lohn Maitland Lor d Tliiilstane (second son of Sir lliehard), 
Alexander Arhnthnot, who was a clergyjnan. Clappertou, 
I’lernyng, .Jolin Blyth, Moifat. Fethy, Balnavis, Setnpil, Korval, 
Allan IViitson, (ieoigo Biuiiiiityne (the writer of the Bannatyirc 
mauuscri])t in (he Advocates’ Librar'5’), who Was a canon of the 
ealhedxal of .Moray, .and iVedderbutar, llio supposed antlror of tho 
Oonipendioiis Book of (iially and Sjriritnal Songs, irf which the 
first edition in all prohabilrty aiipoaied ir^tho latter part of this 
eewtury, and also, according to one tlrcory, of The (’ornplairrt 
of ScotlauFl. published in BnJ it is possible that S 9 Btft, 

of tlie.se nunic.s may lieloiig to a date anierior to that of LyndsRy. 
King .lames, also,,before Uis accession to the English throne, 
puhlisheS* in Edi’.llarrgh two collectioirs of Scottish verso by 
himself; flrst.US 158.'), entitled Tiro Essays of a Prelltioo in 
* Sve p. 191. 
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tho Ilivine Art of Poosy; the other, in 1691, Ilia Majesty’s 
Poetical Exeixiises at vacant hours; but the royal inspiration is 
peculiarly, 'weak and flat. 

In the ■whole course, 'we believe, of tli^ seventeenth century 
not even the name of a Scottish poet or veiaifier occurs. ITio 
next that appeared 'was Allan Eamsay, who was tho contemn 
porary of Thomson, and must bo accounted the proper swicessor 
of Sir David Dyndsay, after tho lapse of more than a century 
and a h;ilf. Ihirasay was born in 108(5, and lived till 1758. 
He belongs to the order of self-taught poets, hi.s original pro¬ 
fession having been tliat of a l)arber; his first published per¬ 
formance, his clever continuation of the old poem "of Christl-j 
Kirk on the Green (attributed by some to Jatmts 1. of Scotland, 
by others to .Tames V.) appeared in 1712: hi.s Gentle Shepherd, 
in 1725; and ho produced beside-s uuiaerons songs and .other 
shorter pieces from time to time, llamsny’s voi'so is in general 
neither very refined nor very imivginalive, but it has always 
more or less in it of true poetic life. His lyrics, with all their 
frequent coarseness, are many of them full of nistio hilarity and 
humour ; .and his well-known pastonJ, though its dramatic pre¬ 
tensions otherwise are slender enough, for nature and truth both 
in the characters and manners may rank with the happiest com¬ 
positions of its class. ' “ 


The Novelists, Eiohauhson, Pielukg, b-MOLLinr. 

A very remarkable'portion of the literature of the middle of tho 
last century is the body of prose fiction, tho authors of which 
we familiarly distinguish as the modem Knglish novelists, and 
which in some respects may ho said still to stand apart from 
everything in the- langu.ngo produced either before or since, if 
there bo any writer entitled to step in before Itichaixtson and 
Fielding in claiming the honour of having originated the English 
novel, it is Daniel Defoe.' Hut, admirable as Defoo is for his 
inventive power and his art of narrative, he tsin hardly be said 
to have left ns any diversified picture of the social life of his time, 
and ho is rather a great nuvnfeur thmi a novelist, strictly and 
properly so called. He identifies Iiimself, indeed as nerfocth’ as 
writer over did, with the imaginarj- personagek w'hose adven- 
tm’es he details;—but still it is adventures ho deals ■with rather 
than either manners or characters. It may beobservod that there 
is seldom or ever anything peculiar or charaU-oristic in the lan¬ 
guage df his heroes and heroines: some of tl.em talk, or ■write, 
through whole volumes, but all in the same stjle; in tiot, as to 
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this matter, every on<? of them is merely a repetition of Befoo 
himself. Kor even in professed dialogue is he happy iu indi¬ 
vidualizing his charaeters by their manner of expressing them¬ 
selves ; there may be the employment occasionally of certain 
distingnishing phrases, but the a^ptation of the speech to the 
speaker seldom goes much beyond such mere niechunical arti-' 
fices; the heart and sjnrit do not flash out as they do in nature; 
we may remember Robinson Crusoe's man Friday by his broken 
English, but it is in connexion with the forttmes of their lives 
only, of the full stream of incident and adventure upon which 
they are carried along, of the perils and perplexities in which 
they are involved, and the shifts they are put to, that we think 
of Colonel Jacque, or Moll Flanders, or even of Robinson ( hvisoe 
himself. VVhat character they have to u.s is all gathered from 
the cii:cnmstance.s in which they tiro placed ; very little or none 
of ft fnira either the manner or the matter of their discourse.s. 
Even their conduct is for the most part the restilt of eircum- 
Stanees; any one of them acts, as well as speaks, very nearly as 
any other would have done similaily situated. Great tuid original 
as he is in his proper lino, and admirable as tlie fictions with 
which he has enriched our literaturij arc for thuiy other merits! 
Defoe has created no character which lives in the national mind— 
no tdquiro Westem, or Tni'^iber, or rarson Adaiu.s, or Strap, or 
I’ipos, or Trunnion, or bc.smahago, or ('orjx)7'al Trim, or Uncle 
Toby. Ho has made no aWempt at any such delineation. It 
might bo supposed that awiitor able to place himself and his 
readers so completely iu the midst of the 'imaginary scones ho 
describes would have excelled in ti-oafing’a subject dramatically. 
But, iu trqth, his gciiiiis was jiot'at alV dramatic. With all his 
woudeiful ]>ower of interesting us by the air of reality he throws 
over his fictions, and eariying us along with hjm whithersoever 
he plcasdS, he has no faculty of passing out of himself in the 
dramatic spirit, of pnjeeting himself out of his own ju'opej 
nature and being into those of the cre’ations of* his brain. Hotv- 
ever streng his eoiKeption was of other things, he had no strong 
conception o5 character. Besides, with all his imagination and 
invontion, ho h.id little wit and no humom;—no remarkable skill 
in aay other kind of j-epreseutation except merely that of the 
plain litoraf trfith of things. Vivid and even creative as 
imagination was, it was still not poetical. It looked through uo 
atmosplfore of idoaL light at®anything; it saw nothing adorned, 
beautified!•elevated t*bove nature; its gift was to sec the reality, 
and no more. Its pictures, therefore, partake rather of tlte cha¬ 
racter of Sie-similes than that of works of art in the time sense. 
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On turning onr eyes from his productians to those either of 
Fielding or Hichardson, we feel at once the spell of quite another 
sort of inventive or creative power. Ye^ no two writers conld 
well he more unlike than tiio two we have mentioned are to 
one another both in manner and in spiUt. Intelleetually and 
• morally, by original constitution of mind as well as in the cir¬ 
cumstances of their training and situation, the two great con¬ 
temporary’novelists stood opposed the one to tho oilier in tho 
most complete contrast. Fielding, a gentleman by .birth, and 
liberally educated, had been a writer for the public from llie 
time he was twenty : Itichnrdson, wdio had nearly attained \hat 
ago before Fielding came into tho world (the one was bom in 
11)89, the other in HOT), having begun life as a mechanic. Had 
spent the greater part of it as a tradesman, and had passed his 
fiftieth year before ho became an author. Yet, after they Lad 
entered upon the same new field of literature almost together, 
they found themselves rivals upon tliat gi-onnd for as Jong as 
either continued to write. To Hichardson certainly belonj^ 
priority of date as a novelist.: the first part of his I’anicla W'as 
published in 1740. tlio conclusion in 1741 ; and Fielding’s 
'.Joseph Andrew.s, originally conceived with the design of tnni- 
ing Hichardson's work into ridicTilo, ajipeared in 1742. Thus, 
as if tJjoir common choice of the s-amo species of writing, and 
their antipathies of natnro and haJ.it, had not Ijcen enough to 
divide them, it was destined that ,'lic two founders of tlie new 
school of fiction sliould begin f Jicir career by having a personal 
quarrel. For their, .works, notwithstanding all the remarkable 
points of dissimilarity between those of the one and those of tlic 
other, must still be conj^idored as belonging to the same school 
or form of literary’ composition, and lliat a form which they had 
been tho first to exemplify in o)U' language. Unlike as .Joseph 
Andrews was to j’amehi, yet the two resembled cacli ether more 
than either did any other .Knglish work of fiction. They ware 
■still, onr two first noveis properly’ .so called—our two first 
artistically constructed epics of leal life. 4“^ tho identity of 
the species of fictitious narrative cultivated by the two writers 
became more apparent as its chfiraetor was more completely 
developed by their s&bse(]nent publications, and each proojjcdod 
in proving its capabilities in his orvn way, witl;put reference to 
"ahat had been done by the other. Fielding’s Jonathan Wild 
appeared in 1743; Kichardson’s Clarissa Ilarlowe—^thc. greatest 
of his works—was given to the world in ,1748; aiyl the next 
year the greatest birth of Fielding’s geuius|j—his Tom' Jones— 
saw the light. Finally, Fielding’s .^nelia,was published in 
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1761 : and llioliardson’s' Sir Charles Grandison in 1763. Field¬ 
ing died at Lisbon in 1754, at the age of forty-seven; Eichaid- 
Bon sinvivod till 1701, but wrote nothing more. 

Me.mwLile, however, u third writer had presented himself 
upon the same field—Smollett, who.se Itoderick Itandom had 
aj)j>«ared ^“1748, his I’ercgrine I’ichlc in 1751, and his Count 
Fathom ii; 1754, when the energetic Scotsman was yet only 
in his thirty-fourth j-ear. His Sir I..auucelot Greaves followed 
in 1702, and* his llumjjircy Clinker in 1771, in the last year of 
the author's active life. Uur third English novelist is as much 
a writer am [/■tieris as either of his two prcdeces.si^rs, as com- 
plete^ly distiuguisiied from each of them in the general character 
of his genius as tliey arc from each other. (If the three, Ilichard- 
8011 had eviJenth' by far the riche.st natural soil of mind; his 
defects iaii-ung from deficiency of rultivation: his power was 
his ow^i in the strictest sense: not borrowed from books, littlo 
aided even by experieuce of life, dmlvcd almost solely from 
intr«8])euti<m of himself and eommunioii with his own heart, 
lie alone of the three could have wi itten what he did without 
liavdiig himself witnessed and lived through the scones and cha¬ 
racters deserihed, or .something like tlom whieh only required 
to be embclli.shed and lieightened, and otherwi.se artistically 
treated, in order to form an irjiteresting and striking fictitious 
representation. His fertility of invention, in the most com¬ 
prehensive meaning of that fonA, is wonderful.—supplying him 
on all occasions v ith a cujiious stream both of, incident and of 
thought that floods the page, and seems as if it might so flow on 
and diifu.se itself for over. Vet it must be confessed that ho has 
.Mineated for .iis i-athor human nature than human life—rather 
the heart and its universal ]iassions, as modified mei'ely by a few 
broad distinctions of temperament, of education, of external cir- 
cuiust'anees, fliait those subtler idiosyiicraeies which constitute 
what wc jiroperly (sill character. Many (.haracters, no doubt, 
tliorc aro set before us in his novels, very admirably drawn and 
discriminated; Pamela, her parents, Mr, B., Airs. Jewkes, 
Glarissa, Lovclatie, Miss Howe, Sir ('liarles (rrandi.son, Alias 
Byron, (’'lomentina, aro all delineations of tliia description for 
the most»j)art natunal, well worked out, and supported by many 
liappy touches : ^uf (with tlie exception, perhaps, of the last 
mentioned) they can scarcely be called original conceptions of 
a high ordof, creations at once livie to nature and new to litera¬ 
ture ; nor havir they adef^d to that population of the world 9 f 
fiction among which eVeiy reader of books has many familiar 
acquaintances.hardly less real to his fa,ncy and feelings than any 
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he has met with in the actnal world, and for the most part inuch 
more interesting. Tliat which, besides the stoiy, interests us in 
Richardson’s novels, is not the characters of his peivionages but 
their sentimerits—not their modes but their motives of action— 
the anatomy of their hearts and inmoW; natures, which i.s un¬ 
folded to ns with so elaborate an inquisition and such matcljless 
skill. P’ielding, on tiro other hand, has very little of this, and 
Smollett still les.s. They sot before us their picturds of actual 
life in much the same waj' as life itself would have set them 
before ns if our experience bad ebanced to bring us into contact 
with the particular situations and jiersonages delinoateh; wo 
see, commonly, merely what wc sliould have seen as lookens-on, 
not in the particular confidence of any of the figures ifi the 
scene; there are they all, acting or talking according to their 
various circumstances, habits, and humouis, and wo arossrelcome 
to look at them and listen to them as attontively as uS; ..please: 
but, if wc want to know anything more of them than what is 
visible to all the world, we must find it out for ourselves ip the 
best way wc can, for neither they nor the author w'i)] ordinarily 
toll us a word of it. Wlwt both these wTiiers h.avc given ns 
in their novels is for tl|e most part their ow’n actual experience 
of life, irradiated, of course, by the lights of fancy and genius, 
and so made something much nifre brilliant an4 attractive than 
it was in the reality, but still ih its substance the product not 
of meditation but of observatis-i chiefly. Even Fielding, with 
all his wit, or at least pregnancy of thmight and style—for the 
quality in his Vritings to whicji wo allndo appeara to ho the 
result rather of elaboration than of instinciivo pcrccjrtion— 
would probably have left us nothing mueli worth preserving 
in the proper form of a novel, if be had not bad' his diversified 
practical knowledge of society to draw upon and osjiecially his 
extensive and intimate actpiaintance with the lower orders of 
all classes, in jiainting wdioin he is always greatest and .most at 
home. Witiiin that 'field, indeed, ho is the greatest of all our 
novelists. Yet he has much more refinement of literary taste 
than either Smollett or Iticliard.son; and, indeed,' of the works 
of all the thrqe, his alone can he called classical works in 
reference to their formal character. Both his style and the 
construction of his, stories display a care and artifice altogether 
unknown to the others, both of whom, writing on without plan 
or forethought, appear on all, occasions to have made use mike 
of the first words and the first incidints that presented thom- 
'selves. Smollett, a practised writer fur the press, had the com¬ 
mand, indeed, of a style the fluency of -which is far from being 
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withont force, or rhetol’ical parade either; but it is animated by 
no peculiar expreusivenoss, by no graces either of art or of 
nature. His power consists in the cordiality of his coheeption 
and the breadth and freedom of his delineation of the humorous, 
both in character and in situation. The feeling of the humorous 
in«Smolletf always overjxiwors, or at least has a tendency to 
ovetpower, the merely satirical spirit; which is not the case 
with Fielding, whose humour has generally a sly vein of satire 
running thiough it, even when it is most gay and genial. 


CirEKXE. 

But ho to whom belongs the finest spirit of whim among all 
our wrf^irs of this chiss is the immoi-tal author of The Life and 
0]uni8ns of Tristram Shandy. Stemc, bom in Ireland in 171;!, 
already published one or two uuregiirded semions when the 
first and second volumes of his most singular novel were brought 
out at York in the year 175!). The thiid and fourth volumes 
followed in I7(!l ; the fil'ili and sixth in 17(12; the seventh and 
eighth not till 17(15: tlie ninth in 17i(i7. The six* volumes of 
his Yorick's Sermons had also come out in jiairs in the intervals: 
liis Seufimental Journey ajijielred in 1708; and his death took 
place the same 3 ’e.ar. Sterne has been charged with imitation 
and plagiarism ; but surely oflginality is the last quality that 
can be denied t< him. To dispute his po.ssessi<^t of that is much 
the Same as it would be to deniy that the sun js luminous because 
some spots hiivo been delected upon its sunaee. If Sterne has 
borrowed or^tolen some few things from other writers, at least 
no one ever had a better right to do so in vrtne of the amount 
that them is in his writings of what is rcall_y his o*n. If he has 
been'much ifidobted to any predecessor, it is to Bahclais; but, 
excepf in one or two detached episodes, Im has wholly eschewed 
the extravagance and grotesquoness in which the genius of 
Kabelais loves to dispoM itself, and the tenderness and humanity 
that pervade hisJiumour are qtiite unlike anything in the mirth 
of Kabelais. There is not much humour, indetsd, anywhere out 
of Shakespeare and Cervantes which resembles or can be com¬ 
pared with that of *Steme. It would be difficult to name any 
writer but one of these two who could have drawn Uncle Toby 
or Trim. * Another comjnon mistake about Sterne is, that the 
mass of what its has written consists of little better than nonsenfe 
or rubbish—that his beauties are but grains of gold glittering 
here and thera in a heap of sand, or, ^ most, rai-e spots of green 
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scattered over an arid waste. Of no writer could this do s-iid 
wilii leM correctness. Whatever ho has done is wrought witli 
the utmost care, and to the highest polish ami perfection. With 
all his apparent caprices of manner, his language is throughout 
the purest idiomatic English; nor is there, usually,, a touch in 
any of his pictures that could he spared without injury to flio 
effect. And, in his great work, how coinplotcly hroeght out, 
how exquisitely finished, is every figure, from liucle Toby, and 
Brother Shandy, and Trim, and Yoriek, down to 1)1'. Slop, and 
Widow W’admau, and 3drs. Bridget, and Ohadiah himself! Who 
would resign any one of them, or any part of any one of them ? 


t!oU'.sjrrni. •< 

It has been observed, with tnilh, that, although I?ichard.son 
ha-s on the whole the best claim to the title of inventor of the 
modern English novel, ho never altogetlier succeeded in throw¬ 
ing off the inflation of the French roniauee, and representing 
human beings in the true light and shade of human nature. 
Undoubtedly the men and women of Fioldiug .and Smollett are 
of more gcunine fle.sh and blo'xl than the elaborate heroes and 
heroines who figure in his pa-hs. lint. iKith* Fielding and 
Smollett, notwitlistanjiug the fidelity ;is well as s])irit of their 
stylo of draaving from teal life, have for tlie most part confined 
themselves to sooio two or three depavluieuts of the avide field 
of social existence,-rat her alxjnnuing in .sti’ongly marked pecu¬ 
liarities of character tlnoi furnishing a fair veprosontation of the 
common national mind and mannei's. And Sten;o also, in liiA 
more aerial way, deals rather with the oddities and tjuaintnesses 
of opinion ana habit that are to lae met with ainonjr his countrj'- 
meii than avith the broad general couiso of oiu-Englisjji way 
of thinking and living. Our first geiminc novel of domestic 
life is Goldsmith’s Aricar of AVakeficld, avritten in ]7(il, aa’hcn 
its author, bom in Ireland in 1728, wiis as yet an obscure doer of 
all work for the booksellers, but not pnbli.shot! till 1700, when 
his name had already obtained celebrity by his poem of The 
Traveller. Assuming the grace of confession, or the advantage 
of tire first word, GiAdsmith himself introdilces his performance 
by observing, that there are a hundred faults in it; aijding, that 
a hundred things might he sdid to prove them beauties. The 
case is not exactly as ho puts it: the faults luaj- have compen¬ 
sating beauties, hut are ihcontrovcrtibly faults. Indeed, if we 
look only to what is more superficial or external in she work. 
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to tho constniction and conduct of the story, and even to nrtich 
of the exhibition of manners and character, its faults are unex¬ 
ampled and astounding. Never was there a story put together 
in such an inartificial, thoughtless, blundering way. It is little 
hotter than such a “decatenation accordingly" as satisfies one 
in*a dreanf. It is not merely that everything is brought about 
by such sudden apjwritions and transformations as only happen 
at the efcll of llarloquin’s wand. Of this the author himself 
s<!cnis to be sensible, from a sort of defonco which he sets up in 
one place: “Nor can 1 go on,” lie observes, after one of his 
shaip tnnis, “ without a reflection on tlrose accidental meetings 
which, though they hap])en ovorv day, seldom cxcito our .siu'- 
priSo but upon some loxtraoidinary occasion. To what a for- 
fuitousoccurrenoc do wc notowcevciy pleasure and convenieneo 
of our^ives! How many seeming accidents must unite before 
wi> can %e clolhed or fed ! 'i'lic jiciisant must bo disposed to 
labour, the shower mu,st fall, the wind fill fho merchant’s sail, 
or .numlKsrs mu.st want the usual supply.” Hut, in addition to 
this, probability, or we might almost say possibility, is violated 
at every step with liltlo more hesitation or compunction than in 
a fairy tale. Nothing hajipens, nobody acts, as tilings would 
happen, and as men and 'women w'onid naturally act, in real 
life. Much cjf what goes on .is entirely incredible and incom- 
prohensiblo. liven the namd of tlie book seems an absurdity'. 
The Vicar leaves Wakefield in tlic beginning of the third chapter, 
and, it must be supjiosed, resigns his vicarage, of which we hear 
no more; yet ;hc family i^ called the f'anJily of Wakefield 
throughont. This is of a jnece with the'fanlous bull that occurs 
•in the ballad given in a subsequent 'chapter:— 

'J’lie dew, the lilo.s.somB on the tree, 

AVilh ebanns inamstaul shine f 
Their charms were his, hut, woe to me, 

Their constancy was mine. 

But why does tlie vicar, upon losing lus fortune, give up his 
vicarage ? .Why, in his otherwise reduced circumstances, does 
he prefer a curimy of fifteen pounds to a vicarage of tliirty-five ? 
Are wo expected to think this quite a matter jf course (there is 
not a syllable of explanation), ujion tlie same principle on which 
we are called ^ipoji to believe that he wjis overwhelmed with, 
surprise at finding his old friend Wilmobnot to be a monogamist ? 
—the saM •friend liciiig at that* f imo actually co'urting a fourth 
wife. And it.i8 all in the same strain. Tho whole stoiy of the 
two Thornhills, tlie uncle and nephew, is a heap of contradictiens 
and absurdities. Sir William ThoAhill is universally knotm; 
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and yet in hia assnmed character of Bnrchcll, withont even, an 
far ns appears, any disguise of his person, he passes undetected 
in a faniiliar intorcom-so of months with the tenantry of his own 
estate. If, indeed, wo are not to understand something oven 
beyond this—that, while all the neighbours know him to be Sir 
William, the rrimroso-s ahme never learn that faft. and still 
continue to take him for Mr. Burcdtell. lint what, after all, is 
Ilui-ehell’s real history ? Nothing that is afterwards s/ated con¬ 
firms or explains the intimation he is made unintenticnally to let 
fall in one of the commencing chapters, about his early life. 
How, bv-thc-by, does the vicar conic to know, a few chapters 
afterwards, that liurchell has really boon telling hio own story in 
the account he had given of Sir William Thonihill 'i t'ompare 
ebaptors third and sixth. But, fake any view wo w'ill, the 
unelo’s treatment of his nephew remains nnaeeonnted fol. Still 
more unintelligible is his conduct in his self-adopted capacity of 
lover of one of the vicar’s danghters, and guardian of the virtue 
and safety of botli. The plainest, easiest way of saving them 
from all harm and all danger stares him in the face, and for no 
reason that can be imagined be leaves them to their fate. As for 
his acuidenthl rescue of,Sophia afterward.s, the whole affatr is 
only to he matched for wiblness and oxtrav,ag,atioe in Jack the 
Giant-killor or some other of thali.class of books.. It is beyond 
even the Doctor of Divinity appoiiring at tbo fair with his horse 
to soU, and in the usual forms glutting liim through his paces. 
But it is impos.siblo to enumerate all the improbabilities with 
which the story is fille.d. Every .scene, without any exception, 
in which the squire'ajipears involves something out of nature or 
which passes understanding;—hi.s position in rcfgrtnco to his* 
uncle in the first pljiec, the whole of liis inl.orconrso with the 
clergyman’s fomily, his dining with them attended by his two 
women and his troop of servants in their one room, stt oiher times 
his association there with young farmer Williams (siidd(!nfy pro¬ 
vided by the Author when wanted .as a suitor for Olivia), the 
unblushing manjfer in which ho makes bis infamouf projjosals, 
the still more cxtraonlinaiy indulgence with ,*vhich they are 
forgiven and forgotten, or rather forgotten withont hm ever 
having asked or dreamt of asking fojgiveness, all Lis audacious 
ruffianism in his attempts to posse,ss himself erf tl/e two sisters at 
once, and finally, and above all, his defence of himself to his 
uncle at their meeting in the prison, wliicli surely outrknts any¬ 
thing ever before attempted in decent^ )»rose or 'rhyme. Nor 
must that superlative pair oJf lovers, the vicar’s eldest son George 
and Miss Arabella Wilmot, be overlooked, with i}ie singularly 
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cool and %asy way in which they pass from the most viofent 
affection to the most entire indifference, and on the lady’s part 
even ttansforonce of hand and heart to another, and hadk again 
as suddenly to mutual transjiort and eoiifidenco. Jf (Goldsmith 
intended Gjioige for a representation of himself (as their adven- 
tufes are believed to have been in some respects the same), we 
should 1),' sorry to think the likeness a good one; for Im is the 
most disagreeable charaelcr in the book. His very existence 
seems to liA'e been entirely forgotten by his family, and hy the 
aiithw, for the first three years after he left home: and the 
story would have been all tbo better if ho bad never chanced to 
tuBi up again' or to bo thought of, at all. Was evei’ such a letter 
read as the one he i.s made in duty and affeetion to write to his 
father in the tweiity eigbtii eliapter! Vet tlioie is that in the 
book ndsieli makes all tliis comjiarativcly of little eonscquenee: 
the inspiration and vital power <i' oiigiiial genius, the eliarm of 
true feeling, some portion of the musie of the gieat hymn of 
luifure made- audible to all hearts, h'otwithstanding all its 
improbahilities, tbo story not only amuses us while we read, but 
takes root in flie memory and ali'eetions as much almo.st as any 
story that was ever written. In truthf the critical‘objeetions to 
which it is obnoxious hardly affect its real merits and the proper 
sources of il.s* interest. All Jif it that, is essential lies in the 
development of the charaeters of the good vicar and his family, 
and Ihey are one and all adnfirably brought out. lie himself, 
simple and cndulous. but also learned am^ elciir hoadod, so 
guileless mid afi'ectionate. sm^aining so we-lljall fortunes, so great 
both in sufleriiig and in action, altoge.ther so unselfish and nohle- 
’minded: his»wife, of a much coarser groin, with her gooseherry- 
wine. and Iter little female vanilios and selstuncs of amhition, hut 
also^ado respectable by lier k>vo and reverence fflrher luisband, 
her jyido in, if not affeetiou for, her eliildren, her talent of 
management and housewifery, .and the fiirtitude and resignation 
with which she too bears her jiart in their eomifion calamities; 
the two gh'ls, so imfike and yet so sister-like; the inimitable 
Moses, with liii» black ribbon, and bis invincibility in argtiment 
and bargain making; nor to be omitted tlsj ulmbby-cheeked 
rogue Hitle ItiU, and tbe “honest leteiaii” Dick: the homely 
happiness of that'fireside, upon which vforldly misfortune can* 
oast har(\Jy a piissing shadow; their litllo eoncurls. their dances; 
neighbour *l''iamboroH}^’s two •rosy daughteis, w'ith their red 
top-knots; Mo.seB's spcejilat ion in the green spectacles, and Ihe 
vicar’s oivn sulisequent advonfnrc»(thongh running somewhat 
into the extnivagauza style) with tht^same venerable ai-oh-rogne, 
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“ with grey hair, and no flaps to his pocket-holesfho immortal 
family picture; and, like a sudden thunderbolt falling in th,o 
sunslunff, the flight of poor passion-driven Olivia, her few dis¬ 
tracted words as she stept into the chaise, “ O! what will my 
. poor papa do when he knows 1 am undone!” and the heart- 
shivered old man’s cry of anguish—“Now, then, my children, 
go and be miserable: for we shall never enjoy one hou^' more 
—these, and other incidents and touches of the same kind, are 
the parts of tho hook that are remembered ; all the rest drops off, 
as so much more husk, or other extraneous enwrapment, aftjr we 
have read it; and out of these we reconstruct the story, if we 
■will have one. for oui’selves, or, what is tietter, rest satisfied wjtli 
tho good wo have got, mid do not mind though so much troth 
and beauty will not lake the shape of a stay, which is after all 
the soiu'ce of pleasure even in a w’ork of fiction which if*of the 
lowest importance, for it sc.arcsly lasts after the first redding. 
I’.ait of tlio charm of this novel of Goldsmith’s too consiste 
in the art of writing which he has displayed in it The style, 
always easy, transparent, hannonious, and cxpres.sive. teems with 
felicities in tho move heightened passages. And. finally, tho 
humour of tiio hook is ajj good-humour. There is scarcely a 
toiicli of ill-nuturo or even of satire in it from beginuihgto end— 
notliing of either acrimony or acjjl. .lohnson has well charac¬ 
terized Goldsmith in his epitaph as sire risus essent intwi'ndi sive 
horj/mae, affeolMum jmtens at Imis dktiiinator —a ruler of our affec¬ 
tions, and mover alike of our laughter and our tears, as gentle 
as he is prevailing. With all his loveable .qualities, he had 
also many weakncssc.^ and pettineasos of personal cliaiuctcr; hut 
his writings are as free fium any ingredient of malignity, eitlier ' 
great or small, as thosp of any man. As tho author, too, of the 
Traveller and tho Deserted Village, published in 1705 and 1771, 
Goldsmith, who lived till 1774, holds a distingrflshed place 
among the poetical wri|er,s of the middle portion of thff last 
century. Ho hid not the skyey fancy of his predecessor Collins, 
hut there is an earnestness and oordlality»in his jwetry which 
the school of Pope, to which, in its form at least,iit belongs, had 
scarcely before groached, and which make it an appropriate pre¬ 
lude to the more fervid song lliat was to burst forth among us in 
•another generation. 


ClIlTRCHlLL. 

Alt perhaps the writer whp, if not by what he did himself, yet 
by the effects of his example, gave tho greatest impulse to our 
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poofry at this time, ^♦as Chiirelftl]. (’harfes Churchill, hovn in 
1731, published his first poem. The llosciad, in 1701; and the 
rest of his pieces, his Apology to the Critical Reviewers—his 
epistle to his friend Lloyd, entitled Xight—The Ghost, eVentually 
extended to four Books—The Prophecy of Famine—his Kpistle 
t* Hogarth—The Conference—The Duellist—The Author— 
Oothiim, in three Books—The Candidate—The Farewell—The 
Times—Independence—all within the next three years and a 
half. llo« was suddenly carried oil' by an attack of fever in 
JS'oyjniber, 17(J4. If we put aside Thomson. Churchill, after all 
deductions, may be pronounced, looking to the quantity as well 
a| the quality of his productions, to bo the most consideiable 
figtirc that, ajipcars in our poetry irr the half-century from I’ope 
to Cowjier. But that is, peihaps, rather to say little for the said 
half-cbuturv than much for t^hurchill. All that ho wrote being 
not ‘only ujmui topics of the day, but addressed to the most 
sensitive or mo.st excited passion.s of the mob of I'caders, he made 
an immense impression upon his contemporaries, which, how'- 
ever, is now worn very faint. Some looked upon him as Dryden 
come to life, again, others as a greater than Dryden. As for 
Pope, ho was generally thought to bo quite ontshjiio or eclipsed* 
by the new satirist. Vet Churchill, ill truth, with groat rhetorical 
vigour and extraordinary fluency,,is wholly destitute of either 
jroctry or wit of any high «t)rdcr. lie is only’-, at the most, a 
better sort of Cleveland, uot^jertainly having more force or pun¬ 
gency ilian ti.rit old writer, but a freer flow and bro.rder sweep in 
his satire. Of the true fervour and fusing pswer of Dryden he 
has nothing, any more than ho lia.s Of what is best and most 
characteristic in Pope, to whose w'it bis stands in the relation or 
contrast ol* a wcniden pin to a laneet. The most successful ten 
continuous lines ho ever wtoIc in the same style are certainly 
ndt worl.h«tho ten wdrst of Pope’s. But, indeea, he scarcely has 
anywhere ten lines, or two linos, without a blemish. In reding 
Pope, tlio constant feeling is that, of Its kind,,nothing could bd 
better; in reading, Churchill, we feel that nearly everything 
might bo bother, that, if the thought is good, tlie setting is defec¬ 
tive, but generally that, whatever there may be of merit in 
either, there are flaws in both. * 


Pamoxbr; Bkati'ik; Masok. 

To the pfasent dateiiX!longs Falconer’s pleasing descriptive jpoem, 
The Shipwreck, the tfuth, nature, and pathos of which. Without 
much imaginative adornment, ha\'c made it a general Wontite. 
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It TV'is first published in 17G2, and its author, who was a native 
of Sootland, was lost at sea in 1709, in his thirty-ninth year. 
Another poem of this ago, by a comitiyman of Falconer’s, is 
Beattie’s‘Minstrel, the fir.st book of whicli was published in 1770, 
.the second in 1774. The 'Minstrel is an hamonious and eloquent 
composition, glowing with pootiojil sontiuienl: but its inferiority 
in the highest poetical qualities m.'vybo felt by comparing, it with 
Thomson’s Castle of Indolence, which is perhaps tho other work 
in the language which it most nearly resembles, but which yet it 
resembles much in tho same way as gilding does solid gold, or as 
coloured water might bo m.ido to resemiilo wine. We may also 
notice the celebrated Heroic Kpistlc to Sir William CharnlKirs, 
wliich, with several other oirusiotjs in the same vein, appeared in 
1773, and is now known to have been, what it wa.s always sus- 
Dected to be, the composition of Gray’s friend, Masoq' who 
commenced poet so early as 1748(by tho publication of a satire 
on the University of Oxford, entitled Isis, and afterwards pro¬ 
duced his tragedies of Elfrida in 17o2 and Garactaeus in 1759, 
and the four Books of hhs Engli.sh Garden in 1772, 1777, 1779, 
,and 1781, Ijesides a number of odes and other shorter pieces, 
some of them ^lot till lowarjs tho closo of the century. Mason, 
who died, at the age of sevoutv-two, in 1797, enjoyed" in his day 
a great ijepulation, which is now beoiimo very small. < His satiric 
verso is in tho manner of 1‘opo, but without the wit; and the 
staple of the rest of his poetry too i4 mostly words. 


The WAitTO.vs;'P ercy: .Giiattekton; Macphekson. 

There is much more of fancy and tme pootiy, though loss 
sound and less prftensiob, in the compositions of 'I'homas Warton, 
who first made himself known by a spirited reply to Mason’s Ms 
\n 1749, when he was only a young man of twenty-one, find 
afterwards prodnaed many short pieces, .all evidencing a genuine 
poetic eye and taste. Thomas AVartoii, however,'who Jived till 
1790,,chicfl.y owes tho place he holds in bur lilojatnre to his 
pro.so works—his Ohsorvations on the Fairy Queen, his edition 
of the .Minor I’oems of Milton, and, ,abovo all, his admirable 
JI:'>tory of English FoeHy. which, unfinished ^ <lt is, is still 
perhaps our greatest work in the department of literary history. 
Of the three quarto volumes the, first appeared in IfTU, the 
second in 1778, the last in 1781. l)r. .loseph Warton,* tho elder 
brother of Thomas, is also the writer of sdlno agreeable verses; 
but tho book by which his nalne 'will live is his E^ay on tho 
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Genius and Writings? of Tope, tlio first volume of which was 
published, anonymously, in 1756, the second not till 1782. He 
died in 1800, in his sevent 3 '-eighth year. 

'ITio Wart-ons may be regarded as the founders of a new school 
“f poetic criticism in this countrj-, which, romantic rather than 
classical in its spirit (to emphw a modern nomenclature), and’ 
professing to go to nature for its principles instead of taking 
them dll tnisi. from the practice of the Greek and Koman poets, 
or the caaons of their conimcnlator.s, assi.stcd matcriallj' in giiid- 
ing.as well as strengthening the now reviving love for our older 
national prjetry. lint perhaps the jnihlieation which was as yet 
at once the jnost remarkahh' ])roduet of tlii.s new ta.sto, and the 
most effoetivi' agent in its dilinsiou, was I’eroy's celebrated Be- 
liqnes of Ancient English I’oefrv. ivhieh firist .appeared in 176.5. 
Tire foeoption of this hook was the same tliat what is natural and 
true always meets w'ith when bpaight into fair competition with 
the artificial; that is to say, when the latter is no longer new any 
more than the former;— 

“ As eiio wlio, long in ptipnlcnis city pent, 

Fortli issuing on a siumm'i-'s nuini Inbreathe 
Amen" the pleasant villages apil I'ann.s , 

Adjoini'fl, from each tiling nirt O'liceives delight, 

'I'h® smell oi grain, nr IcihlcJ grass, nr kine, 

Or d.airy, each rural ^ighl, each rnival sound 

such pleasure tixik the iciidiA- of thoso*rudn old ballads in their 
simplicity, dii i>elncs.s, and breezv fi eslmcss and force, thns siid- 
denlj' coming njion him after being sated with more polish and 
ornament. And conrioeted vi ilh^thc samh matter is the famous 
imposturepf Uowley’s ]inems. hy wltieh a lio,v of seventeen, the 
mai'vcllous Chattoiton, deceived in the first insfanex) a laigo 
portion of the public, and, after tho deteefion of the fraud, secured 
to* himself a respectable place among the origin,al poets of his 
exnihtiy. Ghatterton, who tenuinatcdi his existence by his own 
hand in August, 1770. pvodticed the several imitations of ancient 
English poetry which he iittributed In Thomas Kowlcv*, a monk 
of the fiftuc)8.th eentnry, in th.at and the preceding .ve.ar. Bnt 
this was the age of rematkahle furgories.of this description; 
Ohat'erton’s pi lems of .1 ’owdnj- having heen preceded, and perhaps 
in part snggcstci^, hj Muepherson’s poems of Ossian. The fi.ist. 
specimens of the latter were published in 1760, niider the' titls 
of Fragihcnts of Aiieiont roiftry, collected in tho Highlands of 
Scotland, and translated frtim the Gaelic or Erse language; and 
they immediat.ol.y excited both ijn interest and a oontrot'ersy, 
neither the one nor the other of whicli has quite died away even 
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to the present hour. ^ One circmnstance, Ti’liich has contributed 
to keep up the dispute about Ossian so much longer than that 
about Koyrley, no doubt, is, that there was some small portion of 
truth mixed up with Macpherson’s deception, whereas there was 
none at all in Chatterton’s; but the Ossianic jioctiy, after all 
'that has been said about its falsehood of style and substance ^ 
well as of pretension, making it out to be thus a double lie, mtist 
still have some qualities wonderfully adapted to all'we the 
popular taste. Both Chattei-ton and Maepherson wrote ^ quantity 
of modem English verse in their own names; bnl nothing either 
did in this wav was worth much; they evidently felt mode at 
ease in their masks. 


Dbamatic Wiuteus. 

The dramatic literature of the earlier part of the rolgp of 
George III. is very voluminous, but consists principally of 
comedies and farces of modern life, all in prose, llome, indeed, 
the author of Douglas, which came out in 1757, followed that 
first successful effort by about half a dozen other attempts in the 
same style, the last of whieh. entitled Alfred, was produced in 
1778; hut they were all failures. Horace 'Walpole’s great 
tragedy, the Mysterious Motlier, although privately printed in 
1768, was never acted, and was not e - en published till many years 
after. Hie pritieijial writers whi .se jgoductions ticeupied the stage 
were Goldsmith, Ganick, and Foote, who all died in tlie earlier 
part of the reign of Geoige Ill.; and Macklin, Murphy, Cumber¬ 
land, Colman, Mrs. C(»vley, and Sheridati, wlio mostly survived 
till after the eommencement of the present centuiy. Goldsmith’s 
two capital comedies of the Oood-Natured Man; and She 
Stoops to Conqqer, were brought out, the former in 1768, the 
latter in 1776.* But the most brilliant contribution^, made 4o 
pur dramatic literature in this age were Sheridan’s celebrated 
comedies of The Jtiyals, brought out in 1775, when the. author 
was only in his twenl^fifth year. The Dueqna, whieh followed 
the same year, and Tlie School for Srandal, which crowned the 
reputation of the mcalern Congreve, in 1777. After all that had 
been written, indeed* meritoriously enough in many insttmees, by 
^his contemporaries and, immediate predecessors, these plays of 
^lEeridan’s were the only additions tlmt had yctneen made to the 
classic comedy of Congreve, Vapbnigh, and Fanjnbar; and 
perhaps we may say that they are still the last it li^ received. 
Sheridan’s wit is as polished as Congrevo’sf and its flashes, if not 
quite so quick and dazzling, i&ve a softer, a more liquid light; 
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be may be said to staAd between the higtily artificial point and 
concentration of Congreve and tlio Irish caeo and gaiety o: 
l'ari]uhar, wanting, doubtless, wliat is most characteristic o 
cither, but also combining something of each. Sheridan hac 
likewise produced all his other driunatic pieces—'I'he Trip t( 
Sl;arborough, The Critic, &o.—^Iwiforo 1780; alihough he lived foi 
thirty-sjx years after that date. 


Fkmai.k 

Tlio direction of so large a portion of the writing talent of thi 
age to the ctmiie drama is an CYideiicc of the extended ditTusioi 
of literary tastes and aeeoiiiplishinents among Iho class most c(iii 
versant with those maniiei-s and i'oj ni.s of social life wliicli chiefly 
snjip*' the materials of modern comedy. T<j this j)criod has beei 
Bometimes assigned the f ommenvement of the pmsnil of iitenaluis 
as a distinct profession in England; now, too, we may say, begaj 
ils domestic cultivation among ns—the ]>iaotieo of writing fo: 
tlio public as the ocenpatiou and embellishment of a part of flia 
leisure which ni'ccssarily .abomids in an advanced state of society 
not only among pemms possessing the means of .living withon 
exertion of any kind, but almo.-t throughout the various gi-adei 
of those wIjo are merely ratsed above the necessity of labonrin*; 
with their iiiuuls. Another inllieation of the same thing is the gicai 
increase that now took pla«\i in the mmiber of female anthovs 
To the names '■(■ JIrs. Cowley, !Mis. Sheridan. Mrs. UreKike, Mrs 
Lennox, Miss Sophia Leo.^iiul M iss Frances Unmey, afterward! 
JIadame D’Arlilay, whoso two first novehi of Evelina and Ceeilii 
appeared, Jtie former in 1777, the hitler in 1782, ni,iy ho added 
as distinguished in other kinds cif writinj; than plays and novels, 
blind Anna IVilliams, Dr. .lohnson's friend, jvhosc volume ol 
Miscellmfies in prose and ver.se was pnhli.shed in 17(!(i; the 
learned Miss Elixabotli Carter, whosy tran.slation of Epictetus, 
however, and we believe all her other works, had appearei) 
..reforo the coniiueaccuient of the reign Of George 111., although 
she lived till the year IS'iii; her friend .Miss Catherine Talbot, 
the wTitcr of a eonsidenible ([mintitv bollj of prose and verse. 
uow»forgotl^n; Mrs. .Montagu (originally Miss Elizabeth.Eobin- 
Bon), the pupil Dr. ('miyers JliddleUui, and the founder of 
Blue ^toekiug (lliih. whose once famous Essay on the Writings 
and (Jofiins of ShsdcesjreareeWiis piihlished in 170!), and who 
survived till the year 1800 ; Mrs. (.'hapono (Miss Hester Mnlso). 
another friend of Miss Carter, aiyl the favourite correspondent ot 
Ikimuel liichardson, whose betters on the Improvement of th« 
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Mind api^eai ed in IT'S; Mrs. Macaulay (origlniilly Miss Catherine 
Sawbridge, finally Mrs. Graham), the wotoriouM lopublioan histo¬ 
rian and j)aniphleteer, rrhose History of England from the Acces¬ 
sion of James J. to the Restoration was piiblLshed in a succession 
of ■volumes between the years ITlW and 1771, and then excited 
• lunch attention, though now neglected; and the olKer fomakj 
democratic m-iter. Miss Helen Maria Williams, -who did not, 
however, begin to figure as a politician till afier the FrAch Re¬ 
volution, her only publications that fall to be notievd in this 
place being some volumes of vci’so which she gave to the w^rld 
in 1782 and the two or three following ycai's. Mr.s. Hannah 
More, Mna. Barbauld, Mr.s. t'luirlottc Smith, Mm. Inchbald, and 
some other female iviitcrs who did not roach the height of rheii’ 
reputation till a later date, had also entered upon the career of 
authorship within the first quarter of a century of the re'Ig’U of 
George HI. And to the commencement of tliat reign is*" te bo 
assigned ))orhaps the imist brilliant eontrihutiou from a female 
pen that had yet been added to our literature, the eoUection of 
the Letters of Lady Alary Wortley Montagu, which, although 
written many years before, were first published in 17(i.'{, about a 
year after La^v Alary’s death. I’ho fourth volume, indeed, did 
not appear tiU 1707. 


PeI1101iJi;.\1, E.SSAY1.STS. 

« 

To the latter part of the reign of George 11. belongs the revival 
of the I’eriodicaf E.s.say, which formed so distinguishing a feature 
of our literature in tli<5 age of Anne. I’oliticirl writing, indeed, 
in this form had been carried'on fi'oni the era of the Examiner, 
and the Englishman, and the Freeholder, and Hefoc’s Review 
and Mercator, and the Tiritish Merohant, with little, if any inter¬ 
mission, in various publications; the most rcmarkahlo being The 
(Iraftsman, in which Bolipgbruko was the pri)icij)al writer, hud 
the papers of which, as first collected and reprinted in seven 
volumes, extend from the 5th of December, 1720, to th« 22nd of 
Jlay, 1731 ; nor was the work dropped till it ha^ gone on for 
some years longer. Some attempts had even been made during 
this interval to supply tho place of the Tatler, Spectator, and 
^G.uai'dian, by periodical .papers, lunging, in tho |iamb strain, over 
'the general field of morals and manners : Ambrose Philips, for 
instance, and a number of his friends, in tho year 1718 bs^an the 
publication of a paper entitled “ The I’ree-fhinker, or'Essays on 
ignomnuo. Superstition, Bigotry, Enfhusitism, Craft, <fcc., inter¬ 
mixed ■with several pieces of wit and humour designed to restore 
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the deluded part of vnankind to the use reason sind coijunoD 
sense,” which attracted considcruhlo attention at the time, and 
was kept up till the numbers made a book of three volumes, 
which wore more than ouoo reprinted. The Museum was another 
similar work, which commenced in 1740, and also ran to three 
Tolumes-s-Horaoc Wolpolo, Akonsido, the two Wartons, and other- 
eminent writers, being among the contributors, liut nothing 
of this* kind that was then produced has succeedod in securing 
for itself a permanent place in our litoratine. The next of our 
jier^odical works after The Guardian that is recognized as one of 
the classics of the language is The Rambler, the first number of 
which appeared on Tuesday, the 20tli of March, 1750, the last 
Cthe 208th ) on Saturday, the 14tli of March, 1752, and all the 
papers of which, at the rate of two a week, vrith the exception 
onlysof throe or four, were the eoiuposition of Samuel Johnson, 
wh# tnay bo said to buvo first become generally known as a 
writer tbrougli this piiblieatiJu. The Rambler was succeeded 
by The Adventurer, edited uud principally written by Dr. 
Hawkesworth, wbieb was also published twice a w'eek, the first 
number having appeared on Tuesday, the 7lh of November, ]7.'i2, 
the last (the IJOlli) on Saturday, the !)lh of March, 17.54. Mean¬ 
while The World, a weekly p.ij)er, <md boon st.'u-ted under,the% 
conduct of, Edward Moore. Iho iuitlior of the Fables for tie ‘ 
Female Sex, the tragedy r/ The < tamest or and other dramatic 
productions, assisjod by I.ord l.yttelton.tbe Earls of t'besterfield, 
Bath, and 0- rk. lloraeo Walpole, Soamo Jenyiis, and other con¬ 
tributors: the first numbtjr a])peared on 'liui-sday, the 4th of 
Januai'y, 17.53: the 20tith*!Uid last, on llio MOtli of Decemlier, 

1756. And eoritempoi arj- with The W orld, during a part of this 
space, waS The Connoisseur, established and principally wi-itten 
by George Colinan, in conjunction wkh Bonncll Thornton, a 
Wj-iter p*>sKessod of eonsidorable wit and huiuonr, which, how¬ 
ever, ho dissijaafed for tho most part upon ephemeral topics, 
being only now remembered for his’ share in a translation df 
riautuB^aiso nndejtaken in concert with his friend Colman, the 
first two of the five volumes of which were published in 1760, 
two years before bis de.,ath, at tho age of forty-four. The Con¬ 
noisseur was, like The Woilil, a weekly pfiblication, and it was 
continued ir»140 numbers, from Thuisday. the ;!lst of January, 
1754, to Uie doth of September, 1756." Mrs. Francos BrooSe’S 
weekly periodical VYoi k entitled The t.)ld Maid, which snbsisteSl 
from N'oveinbor, if 5^, to July in the following 3 -uar, isnotusuaUy 
admitted into the ooHoctions of tho English essayists. Tlje next 
publication of this class which*can be said still to hold a place 
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in oar literature is J(Smson's Idler, ■which ^ippeared once a week 
from Saturday, the 15th of April, 175^, to Saturday, the olh of 
April, 17^10. And with The Idler closes what may ho oalled the 
second age of the English periodical cssiiyifils, which commences 
with The llambler, and extends over the ten years from 1750 to 
•1760, the concluding decade of the ryign of ticorgoTl. Aft^ 
this occurs anothei' long interval, in whiuh that mode of writing 
was dropped, or at IciWit no longer attracted either the fftvonr of 
the public or the ambition of the niore distiiignishod literary 
talent of the day; for no doubt .'itlcmpts still continued t|^ bo 
made, with little or no success, by obsenre scribblers, to keep 
up what htod lately Itecn so popular and so graced-by emineijt 
names. But we have no series of periodical papers of this 
time, of the same ohi^acler with those already mcnlioned, that is 
still reprinted and read. (Joldsmitli's Citizen of the Ytorld, 
occupied as it is with the adventures and oUservatiens of an fiidi- 
vidual, placed in very peculiar circmnstances, partakes moro of 
the ohai-iieter of a novel than of a .succession <if misccllauoods 
papers ; and both the letters eomiiosing that work and tlio other 
delightful essays of the siune wi iler were published occiisionally, 
not periodically or at regular iutervuls, and only as contributions 
♦to the newspajKsrs or other jimrnals of the day,—not by them¬ 
selves, like the munhers of tlie Spectator, the itandder, and the 
other works of that description that-have been mentioned. Our 
next series of periodical essays, ] roperly so called, was that 
which began to bo published at Edinburgh, under the name of 
The Mirror, on Sa.-nrday, the L'oid of January, 177.9, and ■was 
continued at the inte ef number a -week till the 27lh of May, 
1780. The conductor and jiimcipal writer of The i^Iirror -was 
the late Henry Mackenzie, who died in Edinbnrgli, at the age of 
eighty-six, in 1861, thc'author of The Man of Feeling, published 
anonymously in 1771, The Man of the M'orld, 1776, aufi Julia do 
Eonhigne, 1777, novels after the manner of .Stenio, which are 
still universally i;ead, and which have much of the grace and 
delicacy of style as well as of the pathos of that great master, 
although without any of his rich and jmenliar humour. The 
Mirror was succeeded, after an interval of a few years, by The 
Lounger, also a weekly paper, the first number of ■which appeared 
on Saturday, the 5th of J^ebmary, 1785, Mackepzie*bcing again 
the loading contributor; the last (tlio 101st) on the 6th of 
January, 1787. But with these two publications the 'bpirit of 
periodical essay-'writing, in the style fii-st mlido famous by Steele 
and Addison, expired also in Scotland, as it had already done a 
quarter of a century befoi’c in Eaigland, 
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A hotter excitement, in truth, had dnllod the public taste to 
the charms of those ethical and critical disquisitions, whether 
grave or gaj’, which it had heretofore found sufSciently stimu- 
hituig; the violent war of parties, which, after a lull of nearly 
twenty yijars, was resumed on the accession of George III., made 
political controversy the only kind of writing that would now go 
down with \he genonUity of readers; and first Wilkes’s fitmons 
hforthaBriton, and then the yet mure famous Letters of Junius, 
came to hike the place of the liamhlers and Idlers, the Adven¬ 
turers and Connoisseurs. 'Jlie North Briton, the first number of 
which appeared on Satniduy, the 5th of June., 17ti2, was started 
in opposition to 'J'he Briton, a paper set uji by Smollett in defence 
of the gewernmont on the preceding Saturday, the 20th of May, 
the day on which Ixird Bute haS Is'cn nominated first lord of 
tho/rrciisury. Smollett and AVilkcs had been friends up to this 
time ; but the opposing papers were conducted in a spirit of the 
bitterest hostility', till tb(‘ disoontinnanco of The Briton on the 
■ 12th of February, 17(s!, and the violent extinction of 'J’he North 
Briton on the 2.'>rd of April followid^, fifteen days after the 
resignation of Buto, with the publication of its memorable “ No. 
Forty-five.” The celebrity of ^his one paper has preserved the 
memory of the North Britou onr day, in the same manner as 
in its own it jmxlnced several reimpi'cssions of the whole work, 
which otherwise would proI>ab]y have been as speedily and com¬ 
pletely forgotten as the rival ifiibliciition, un^ as the Auditors and 
Monitors, and other organs of the two factions, that in the same 
contention heipod to 1^1 the air with their din for a season, and 
then were heard of no more than any ether quieted noise. 
AVilkfs’s brilfianey faded away when he proceeded to commit his 
thouglifs to piper, iis if it had dissolved ^tself in the ink. Like 
all convivial wits, or shining talkers, he was of oqurse indebted 
for much of the effect he jirodnccd in society to the promptitude 
and skill w'ifh whicli h6 seized the proper moment for sayring his 
good things, to the surprise produced by the suddeunoss of the 
flash, and t-o the characteristie jiccnliarities bf voice, action, 
and maffner* witfi ■which the jest or repartee was set off, and, 
which usually serve as signals or stimulants to awaken the sense 
•wfr the luiliqron.s before its expected gratification comes; in 
writing, little pr nothing.of all this oonld he brought into play; 
but still some of Wilkes'sasolloquial impromptus that have be^ 
preserved are so perfect, considered 4n themselves, and -without 
regard to the 4'eadineBs with which they may have been struck 
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out,—are so true and deep, and e-vince so keen a feeling at once 
of the ridiculous and of the real,—that one wonders at finding so 
little of the same kind of power in his more deliberata efforts, 
lu all his published writings that we Lave looked into—and, 
what with essays, and pamphlets of one kind and another, they 
fill a good many volumes—we scarcely recollect anything that 
either in matter or manner rises above the veriest comnionpLicc, 
tmless perh.aps it be a character of Lord Chatljjvm, oceuiring in a 
letter addressed to the Duke of Griiftou, some of the biting things 
in which are impregnated with rather a subtle venom. A few of 
his verses also have some fancy and elegance, in the style of 
Oarewand Waller. J5nt even his priv.ite lett(;r.s. of which two 
collections have been published, scfircely ever emit a sparkle. 
And his Honso of t'ommons speeches, which lie wrote Ix'foro- 
h.and and got by heart, are otjnally nnenlivened. It is’evident, 
indeed, that bo h-nd not intellectual lung enough for any pro¬ 
tracted exertion or display. Tlie soil of his mind was a hungry, 
unproductive gravel, with some gcin.s imbedded in it. 'I'he 
autlior of the Letter's of .Titnius made his debut alsiut four years 
after the exniration of 'I’hc North Jhitou, wliat is Irelicved to Ik) 
his first comnruniciition liaving aiijroai'od in tire Public Ailver'tiser 
on the 28t]i of April, 1707 ; but the leltei-s, sixty nine in number, 
signed .Junius, and foi'rniug tin.’ eolleetioii will* which every 
reader is familiar, extend only over the spatar from the 21sl of 
January, 17i;0, to the 2nd of November', 1771. Thus it apj'reat's 
tl»t this celebrated writer h.ad Ireen nearly two years before the 
public before be tdtracted any c'insider'stble attention ; a proof 
that the polish of his style was not really the thing that did 
most to bring him into notoriety; for, although *we may admit 
that the comnosition of the letter's .signed J unirts Ls nroi'e elalrointo 
and Bustaiired than that of the generality of his eoutr ibulions to 
the same newspaper under the name of Brutus, Imcrus, A.tticus, 
aird Mneraon, jet tire iliffereuco is by rro moans so great as to be 
alone sufficient to account for the prodigious sonsation at once 
excited by the former, after the slight regard with which the 
latter had been received for so long a time. Tr'hat, in the first 
instance at least* more than his rhetoric, niado tlio unknown 
^ Junius the object of universal interest, and., of Very general 
toiTor, was tiudoublodly the quantity of secret infelligonco he 
showed himself to be possessed of, cornbinr'd with the unscrlt- 
])uluns boldness with 'which ho was evi rently prepat'cd to use it. 
As has been observed, “ ministers fonod, in these lettei-s, proofs 
of some enemy, some spy;'being amongst thorn.” It was im¬ 
mediately perceived in the highest circle of political society that 
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the writer was either actually one of the mciuliers of the go\oni- 
ment, or a pemm .who by some means or other had found access 
to the secrets of the government. And this suspicion, generally 
difftised, would odd tenfold interest to tlie mystciy of the author¬ 
ship of the letters, even where the feeling which it had excited 
wis one o/ mere curiosity, as it would be, of course, with the 
mass of the public. But, although it was not his stjde alone, or 
even chiefly, that made Jniiius famous, it is probably that, more 
tliau anything else, which has pre.served his fame to our day. 
Moroaeven than the secret, so long in being penetrated, of bis 
i-eal name : that might have given occasion to abtmdance of con¬ 
jecture and sJi<!cnlatiou, like the prohlem of the Iron Mask and 
other similar enigmas; but it would not have prompted the 
reproduction of the letters in iniiumerahlo editions, and made 
them, '^iiat they long were, one of tho most popular and gencrally 
read iTooks in the languagt!, retaiiing their liold upon the public 
mind to a degree which ja-rhaps never was equalled hy any other 
literary production having so special a reference, in the greater 
part of it, to topics of a tcmporuiy nature. 'Ibe history of litera¬ 
ture atte-sts, n.s has hoeu well remarked, that power of expression 
is a stirer preservative of a writer’s poi#ilarity than Sven strength 
of thought itself; that a book in which the former exists in a 
remarkable d^rcc is almost sine to live, even if it should have 
vorj'little else to rceommcml A, The stylo of .lunius is wanting 
in some of tho more exquisite (^lalities id eloquent writing; it has 
few natural gritccs, little variety, no picturcsqufness; but still it 
is a striking and peculiar skie, combining tho charm of high 
jadish with great nerve and animatiuu, <‘loiir*and rapid, and at the 
same time soixorons,—miuiculine enough, and yet making a vei.v 
imposing disjilay of (dl the artifices of antithjtical rlietoric. As foi' 
the sjiirit of those famous compositions, it is a romJrkablo attesta¬ 
tion to tho tfSithor’s power of writing that they wore long univer¬ 
sally regarded as dictated by the very gebius of English liberty, 
and as almost a sort of Bible, or Iteaven-inspii'eA exposition, of 
popular ]irilioiples anfl rights. They contain, no doubt, many 
sound maxims, iersoly and vigorously expressed ; but of profound 
or farsighted political philosophy, or even "of ingenious dis¬ 
quisition having the semblance of philosophy, there is as little 
in the Letters of Jtpiius as there is in the Mary of Bodington of 
rfl’cpysj and, as for tho writer’s principles, they seem to be as 
much the p5-odaot of nlhro tcmp?r, and of his individual animosi¬ 
ties and spites" as even rjf his partman habits and jiassions. ^fle 
dofciids the cause of liberty itself in»thc spirit of tymmy ; tbero 
i.s tio generosity, or even common liqriicss, in his mode of com- 
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bating; the newest lie, or private scandal, of the day serves as 
well, and as frequently, as anything else to point his sarcasm, or 
to arm with its vivid lightning the thunder of declamatory in¬ 
vective that resounds through Ms pages. 


JOHNSOS. 

ITie character of Junius was drawn, while the‘mysterious 
shadow was still occupying the public gaze with its handwriting 
upon the wall, by one of the most distinguished of his contem¬ 
poraries, in a publication which made a considerable noise atithe 
time, but is now very much forgotten:—“ Junius has sometimes 
made his satire felt; but lot not injudicious admirsition ^uistako 
the venom of the shaft fur the vigour of fho bow. He has some¬ 
times sported with lucky maEce; but to him ihat knows his 
company it is not Lard to be sarcastic in a mask. W hilq ho 
walta, like Jack the Giant-killer, in a coat of darkness, ho may 

do much mischief with little strength.Junius buret 

into notioe with a blaze of impudence which has rarely glared ‘ 
upon the world before,! and drew the rabble after him ns a ‘ 
monster makes a show. When ho had once provided for his 
safety by impenetrable secrecy, 1 m had nothing to combat but 
truth and justice—enemies whoin he knows to be feeble in tho 
dark. Being then at liberty to ilidulge himself in all the immu¬ 
nities of invisibility; out of tho reacth of danger, he lias been 
hold; out of the roach of shame,*ho has been confident. As a 
rhetorician, he has had tho-art of persuading when ho seconded 
desire; as a reasonor, he has convinced those whotiad no donbf 
hefoi'e; as a moralist, ho lias taught that virtue may disgrace; 
and, as a patriot, ho has gratified the mean by insults on the ^igh. 
Finding sedition ascendant, he has been able to advance itj find¬ 
ing the nation combusfiblo, ho has boon able to inflame it'... . 
It is not V liveliness of imagery, his pungency of periods, or 

his fertility of allusions that ho detains the cits of‘London and 
the boors of Middlesex. Of stylo and scntimaiit they take no 
■ogiizanoo: they admire him for virtues like their own, for con¬ 
tempt,, of order and violence of outrage, for rage of defamation 

'.and;Mdaoity of falsehood.Junius is an unusual pheno- 

memm, on which some have gazed with wonder, and ^mo witfc 
terror; but wonder and terror hre tranijitory passions. He will 
Bojn he more closely viewed, or more attentively fexamined; and 
what folly has taken for a comet, that from his flaming hair shook 
pestilence and war, inquiry will find to bo only a meteor fotmed 
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by tho vapotirs of puttefying democracy, and kindled into flame 
by tbe ettervescenoe of interest stniggling witL conviction; 
which, after having plunged its followers into a bog, will leave 
us inquiring why we I'cgard it.” Thus wrote, in his ponderous 
but yet vigorous way, Samuel Johnson, in his pamphlet entitlod . 
'Wioughts on the late Transactions respecting Falkland’s Islands, 

i mblished in 1771, in answer, as is commonly stated, to .Junius’s 
'’orty-sefcond Lutler, dated the liOih of January in that year. 
Junius, although he continued to write for a twelvemonth longer, 
neveg took any notice of this attack; and Mrs. Piozzi tells us that 
Johnson *• often delighted his imagination with the thoughts of 
hfjving destitiyed .luniiis.” The livcly'laily, however, is scarcely 
the best authority on tho sithjcet of .lohnsou’s thoughts, although 
wo may j’ield a qualified faith to her reports of what he actually 
said ali^ did. He may, piobtibly enough, liave thought, and said 
too, thiit he had beaten or sijpnecd Junius, referring to the 
qtiestion disenssed in his unanswered pamjtlilet; although, on the 
other hand, it does not ajipear that .litnius was in the habit of 
ever noticing such geiioiul attacks as this: he replied to some of 
the writers who addressed him in ihe columns of tho Public ' 
Advertiser, tho newspa^sir in wliiei^ his own ctmimunications 
were published, but be did not think it neoessarj’ to go forth to 
battle with nny of the othe||’ ^tamjthleteers by whom he was 
assailed, any more than withalolinson. 

Tho great lexicognipher \vtiids up his character of Junius by 
remarking that ho cannot think his style secure from criticism, 
and that his e.\-j>ressions aw often trite, and Ins periods feeble. 
Tho style of Junius, nevertheless, w.as prolftibly to a considerable 
extent fonimd tqsm .iohnson's own. It has some strongly 
marked features of distinction, but yet it resembles the Johu- 
souian style much moiu than it docs that^f an>» other writer in 
the*langu,^e antecedent to Johnson. Horn in 1709, Johnson, 
after*having while still resident in the country commenced his. 
connexion with the press by some w'ork in the way ci( translation 
and magamno writing, came to London along with his friend and 
pnpil, the aftearwards celebrated David Garrick, in March, 1737 ; 
andforUiwith entered upon a career of anthotsliip which extends 
over nearly half a century. His poem of London, an imitation 
of tho Thii'd Satire of Juvenal, appeared in 1738; his Life «f« 
JSavago, in a separate form, in 1744 (having been previously, 
published’iu the GcnHcmau's Magazine) ; his poem entitled The 
! Vanity of Human Wishes, an imitation of Juvenal’s Tenth Satire, 
in 1749; his tragedy *of Irene (^ritton before ha came Up to 
London) the same year; The Itumbler, as already mentioned. 
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between March, 1750, and March, 1752; his Dictionaij of the 
English Language in 175.5 : 'i'he Idler between April, 1758, and 
April, 1760; his Basselas in 1759; his edition of Shakospoaic in 
1765 ; his Journey to the Western Islands of .Scotland in 1776; 
his Lives of the Poets in 1781; the intervals between ihc.se more 
remarkable efforts having given birth to many magazine articldsi, 
ve,rse8, and pimphlcts, which cannot be here enumerated. His 
' death took place on the l.'ith of December, 1784. All tne. works 
"the titles of which have been given may be regai'dcd as having 
taken and kept their place in oiir standard literature: aud.4hey 
form, in quimtity at leiust, a respectable contribution from a single 
mind. Hut Johusou's mind is sieircely seen at it.s brightest if^’e 
do not add to the productions of his own pen the record of his 
colloquial wit and eloquence preserved by hi.s admirable biogra¬ 
pher, Boswell, whoso renowned work first aj.pearcd, ,fn tw'o 
volumes quarto, in 1700 ;'liavi;,g, however, la-en preceded by 
the Journal of the Tour to the llebrides, which was published 
the ye.ar after John.sou's death. It has been remarked, rvith 
truth, that his own works !U)d Boswell’s Lifo of him together 
have preserved a more complete jmrlraiture of Johnson, of his 
intellect, his 'opinions, his ;uanncrs, his whole man inward and 
outward, than has been handed down from one ago to another (jf 
any other individual that ever liyed. Certainly no celebiuted 
figure of any past time .still standsTieforc our eyes so distinctly 
cmb(xlied as he does. If w'e will t'ly, wo shall find that all others 
are shadows, or mere outlines, in compari.son ; or, they seem to 
skulk about at a distance in the shade, while he is there fronting 
us in the full daylight, so that we see not only his worsted 
stockings and the metal buttons on bis brown coiiJ:, but every 
foatui'e of that massive^ connteiiaiieo, as it is solemnized by medi¬ 
tation or lighted up in social converse, as his whole frame rolls 
about in triumphant laughter, or, as (luraberland saw'the tender¬ 
hearted old man, slaudlng beside bis fr ml (iarricic’s open grave, at 
the foot of ijbakesiHiare’s monument, and bathed in tears. A noble 
heroic nature was that of this liamuel JobiiHon. liCA oitd all con¬ 
troversy ; not only did his failings lean to virtne’siside—his very 
iutellectnal weaknesses and prejudices had something in them of 
strength and greatness ; they were the cxulxirancq and oxeess of 
a»3-ich mind, not the stinted gi'owth of a poor opo. There was no 
touch of meannoss in him: rude and awkward enough hp was iiMb 
many points of mere demeanour,«bi)t ho had the soul 6f a prince 
in real generosity, refinement, and elevajion. Of {(sjiertain kind 
of intellectual faculty, also, lijs endowment was very high. Ilis 
quickness of penetration, apd readiness in every way, were pro- 
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baluly as great as had sjver been combined Vhh the same a)liil 
qnalilios of mind. Scarcely bcfoi'e had there appeared so 
toonghtful a sago, and so grave a moralist, with so agile and 
siwrtivo a wit. Jlarelylias so prompt and bright a wit been 
aecompaiiicd by so much real knowledge, sagacity, and weight 
oj matter.* lJut, as -wo have intimated, this happy nniott of 
opposite kinds of jxiwer was most complete, and only produced 
its full jiffect, in his colloquial displays, when, excited and 
uuformaliqpd, tlit man was really himself, and his strong nature 
forced its way ouwaid without regard to any tiling btit tlio im- 
iac<li?i.tc object to be achieved, in writing he is still the strong 
man, working away valiantly, bnt, as it were, with fetters upon 
lift limbs, or a burden on his back; a sense of the convention¬ 
alities of his position seems to oppress him : his style becomes 
artifickil and ponderous; the whole process of his intellectual 
excr1ju*i loses much of its elasticity ai\d life ; and, instead of hard 
blows and ilasbes of flume, tlierels too often, it mnstbe confessed, 
a mere raising of clouds of dust and the din of inflated common¬ 
place. Yet, as a wiiter, too, there is much in Johnson lliat is of 
no common churacter. It cannot be said that the world is 
indebted to him for many new tniths, but he has gij'cn novel and 
often forcible and elegant expression R) some old ones: the spirit 
of bis philosophy is never other than manly and high-toned, as 
well as moi'jil; his critical s}|K;cnlations, if not always voiy pro¬ 
found, are frequently acute ^nd ingenious, and in manner 
gonemlly lively, not seldom brilliant. Indeed, it may be said 
of Johnson, with all his faults and sliortcouiinp^s, as of every man 
of tnte genius, that ho is rRrcly or ever i^solntcly dull. Even 
his Itamblers, which wo hold to be the most indigestible of his 
product iout^ are none of them more leather or pruuello; and his 
higher eft'orts, his Kassolas, hisTrefaco totihakesjreare, and many 
passages ig his Lives of tlie l’oets, arc throughout instinct with 
auiiiMition, and full of an <!lc<^ueuce whifh sometimes rises almost 
to poetry. Even liis peciliar style, whatever we,may allege' 
iq^ainst i^ hears the stamp of the man of*gen«s; it'was 
thoroughly his orvn; and it not only reproduced itself, with 
variations, iii^lio writings of some of tlio most distinguished of 
his contemporaries, from Junius's Lcttci% to Maopherson's 
Ossian, but, •whether for good or for evil, has perceptibly 
influenced our literature, and even in -some degree the progrSis’ 
"of the ku^uage, onwards to tlje present daj’. Some of the cha-‘ 
ractoristicsHjf the Johnsonian style, no doubt, may bo found in 
oldor writers, but, as a whole, it must be regarded as the ijiven- 
tion of Johnson. No sontence-»a,akmg at once so uniformly 
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deer and exact, aid ao elaboiatcly Sfiatoly, measnred, and 
Bo&orous, iad proceeded habitually from any previous English 
pen. lire pomposity and inflation of Johnson’s cnmiKisifaon 
abated oonsideraDly in his own lator ■writings, and, as the 
cumbering flesh fell off, the nerve and spirit increased: tlie 
most happily executed parts of the Lives of the Poets offer almost 
a contrast to the oppressive rotundity of tho Hamblers, produced 
thirty years before; and some eminent ■writers of a subsequent 
date, who have yet evidently formed their stylo upon his, have 
retained little or nothing of what, to a superficial inspection, 
seem the most marked characteristics of his manner of expres¬ 
sion. Indeed, as wo have said, there is perhaps no subsequent 
English prose-writer upon whose style tlial of Johnson has bebn 
altogether without its effect.* 


* lluilKh; 

But the greatest, undoubtedly, of all our ■writers of this age 
was Burke, one of the most remarkable men of any. age. 
Edmund Burke was bom in Dublin, in 17J0; but be (tame over 
in 1760 to the, British metropolis, and from this time he mostly 
resided in England till his death, in 1797. In 1750 he published 
his celebrated Vindication of Natural Society, an imitation of the 
style, and a parody on tho philos’jphy, of Lord Bolingbroke; 
and the same year his Philosophital Inquiry into tho (irigin of 
our Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful. In 1757 a])peared 
anonymously his' Account of thq, European Settlements in 
America. In 1759 (i.'ime out the first volume of 'J'he Annual 
Begistcr, of which lie is known to have written, or eujftorintended 
the writing of, the historical part for several years .' His public 
life commenced in 1701, with the appointment of private seci'etary 
to the chief secretary for Ireland, an office which o;med him 
, back for about four years to his native counti^y. In 1756 he 
became a im'mber of tho English House of Commons; and from 
that date almost to the hour of his death, besides his exertions as 
a front figure in the debates and other business pf parliament, 
from which he did, not retire till 1794, ho continued to dawile 
the ■world by a succession of political writings such as certainly 
, had never before been equalled in brilliancy arM power. W e 
,cau mention only those of greatest note :—his Thoughts on the. 

Every reader who takes any uitei 08 t”m Johnsyh will remejnher the hril- 
liont papers of Lord Macaulay in the Edinburirh l^eview, for 81|itember, 1831, 
and Kr. Carlyle, in the twenty-eiehtU naniber of Fniser’a Magazine, for 
April, im ^ 
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Cause of the IVesent Discontents, pnblishefi in 1770; his Kefloo- 
tions on the Revolution in I'rmoe, published in 1790; his Appeal 
firom the Kew to the Old Whigs, in 1792 ; his Letter to a Noble 
Lord on his Pension, in 1790; his Letters on a Regicide Peace, 
in 1796 and 1797; his Observations on the Conduct of tlie 
Minority,‘in 1797; besides his several great speeches, revised 
and sent to the press by himself; that on American Taxation, in 
1774; that on Conciliation with America, in 1775; that on the 
Eoonumiqfil Reform Hill, in 1780; that delivered in the Gnild- 
hall at Bristol previous to his election, the same year; that on 
Mr. Yox’s India Bill, in 178;!; and that on the Nabob of Arcot’s 
Debts, in 1W5. Those, perhaps the most splendid of all, which 
Hb delivered at the bar of the House of Lords in 1788 and 1789, 
on the imiwachmcnt of Mr. Hastings, have also been printed 
siucediis death flora his own manuscript. 

Bvrto was our first, and is ||till Qur greatest, writer on the 
philosophy of practical polities. 'J’he mw-e metaphysics of that 
seience, or what we may call by that term for want of a better, 
meaning thereby all abstract speculation and theorizing on tho 
gencial subject of government witlioiit reference to the actual 
circumstances of Hie jKuticular country and p'^ple to bo go¬ 
verned, he held from the Wgimiin^ to the end of his life in 
undisguised,, perhaps in undue, contempt. This feeling is as 
Strongly manifested in his ..Very first publication, his covert 
attack on Boliugbroko, as either in bis writings and speeches 
on the contest w'itli tlie American colonies or in tliose on the 
French Revolution. He was, as we have 4iaid, emphatically 
a pi-actical politician, and, aliove all, aft Ijnglisli politician. In 
discussing questions of di iiiiestic'))o}itics, lie constantly refused 
to travel beyond tho landmarks of Rio constitution as he found 
it established; and the views ho took (tf the politics of other 
countries were os far as jiossiblo regulated by the same principle 
The^question of a revolution, in so for as England was eon-, 
oemed, ho did not hold to bo one with which hq haAanything to 
do. Not pnly had fit never been actually presented to him by 
the circumstances or the time; he did not conceive that it over 
could come ftiforo_ him. He was, in fact, no believer in the 
possibility of any 'sudden and complete re-edification of the 
institutions of% great country; ho left such transfonnatioha Jo, 
^Harlequin’s wand and the machinists of the stage; he did not 
think they could tgkp place jp a system so mighty and so in-‘ 
finitely coayplicated as that of the political organization of a 
nation. A oonstitntiofi, too, in his idea, was not a thing, like 
ft steam-engine, or a machine fo7 threshing com, that could 
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be p«t togetber and up in a few -weeks «or muntlis, and tliat 
wowld work equally well wherever it was set up; he looked 
upon it raiher as something that must in every case grow and 
gradually evolve itself out of the soil of tho national mind and 
character, that must take its shape in a great measure from tho 
prevalent habits and feelings to which it was to he •accumint^ 
dated, that W'ould not work or stand at all unless it thus formed 
an integi-al part of the social system to which it hslong»;d. 
The notion (tf a constitution artificially crmsfriietcd, apd merely 
as it wero fastened upon a couniry by bolts and screws, was to 
him much the same as tho nolion of a human bi>dy peifoifuing 
the functions of life with no other than such a s'-jiarablo ar¬ 
tificial head stuck upon it. A constitution was with him‘a 
thing of life. It could no more ho set up of a sudden tlian 
a full-gi-own tree could lie ordered from Iho iiianufacnureii's iind 
so sot up. Like a tree, it must have its routs intertw'stcd 
with the earth on which it stands, even as it lias its hranehes 
extended over it. In the great fields of politics and luligion, 
occupied as they arc -with men’s substantial interest.s, llurko 
. regarded inquiries info first principles as worse tliun vain and 
wortble.<ia, as, much more likely to mislead and jiervert. than 
to afford instruction or right guidance: and it is renmrkahlo 
that this feeling, though deepened and strenglhpned by the 
experience of his after-life, and,, above all, exasperated by 
the events to which his attention, was most strongly directed 
in hLs latest days into an intense dread tind horror of the 
confusion and -wide-spread ruin that might be wrought by tho 
assumption of so iu«oinpolunt a power ns more liuman ratio¬ 
cination to rcgnlate all things according to its own conceit, -W’as 
entertained and expressed by him with great disAinctnoss at 
the outset of lus career. It was in this spirit, indeed, that he 
wrote his Vindication of Natural iSocioty, with ihu, design- of 
.showing how anything whatever might la,- either attacked or 
defended -^th great iilausibility hy tlio method in which the 
highest amf most intricate philosophical questions were, discussed 
by Lord Bolingbroke. He “ is satisfied,” iio says in his I^cfacc, 
“ that a mind wliich has no restraint from a sense of its own 
weakness, of its suboidinate rank in tho creation, and pf the 
.-erdrerae danger of letting tho imagination loose upon some anb- 
, jects, may very plausibly attack everytliing the most excellent 
and venerable; that it would ne.t be difficult to cr’tiuise th" 
Creation itself; and that, if we wero ter examine* the divine 
fabikss by our ideas of reason and fitnesK, and to use the same 
method of attack by which sbmc men have a.ssaulted revealed 
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religion, we might, •\^Th as good colour,‘and wi(Ji the fuiine 
success, make the wisdom and power of God in Ids Greafion 
appear to many no hotter than ftxdishness.” But, on the other 
luind, within the honndary by wliicU he conceived himself to bo 
properly limited and restrained, there never was either a more 
n%euioU8 and profonud investigator or a Udder reformer than 
Burke. lie had, hnleed, more in him of the orator and of the 
poet tbati of the mere roasoncr; but yet, like Bacon, whom 
altogether‘be greatly resembled in intellectual character, an 
instinctive sagiioity and jionetration generally led him to see 
where the triilli lay, and then his honndless ingenuity supplied 
hiiii readily With all the considerations and arguments w'hieh 
the exposition of the mallor reepnred, and the fervour of his 
awakened faney with striking illustration and impassioned elo- 
quencdjn a nieasnro hardly to bo elsewliere fomid inteiwingled 
and Incorporated with the si^uo profoundness, extent, and 
many-sidedness of view. For in this Burke is distinguished 
fn’au nearly all other orators, and it is a distinction that some¬ 
what interferes with his mere <jmlorical power, that he is both 
’ too reflective and too honest to confine himself to the contempla¬ 
tion of only one aide of any question he takes np:«he selects, of 
course, for advocacy and inculcation the particular view which 
ho holds to he the sound one, and often it wiU no doubt be 
tUought by those who dis-scat from him that he does not do 
justice to some of the oonsid*ratious that stand op^ioscd to his 
own opinion; but still it is not his habit to overlook such 
.adverse considerations; he, shows hinnsulf itt least perfectly 
await) of their existence, oven whenhc 'poi^ibly imderrates their 
importance,. For the immediate effect of his eloquence, as we 
have said, it might have been better if his mind had not been 
so Argus-eyed to all the various conflictirfg poiivts of evoiy case 
thal he diffbussed—if, instead of thus continually looking before 
and *afto.r on all sides of him, and stopping, whenever two or, 
more apparently opposite considerations canie^ in iiis way, to 
balance oi* reconcile 4hem, ho could have suiTendereo* hhnself to 
the one view yith which his hearers were prepared strongly to 
sympathise, and carried them along with him in a whirlwind of 
jiassiwnate declamation. But, “ born for the universe,” and for 
all time, he W'as not made for such sacrifice of tnith, and jH, 
•diigh. oii(liiring things, to the trinniph of an hour. And ho has 
not gone* without hfcs well-earned reward. If it was objected* 
to him in his own daj’ that, “ too deep for liis hearers,” he 
“ still wentjOn refining. 

And thought of convincing while they thought of dining, ' 
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that searching phifesojihj’ wliicli pervades his speeches and 
writings, and is there wedded in such happy union to glowing 
words aind poetic imagery, has rescued them a.lone from the 
neglect and oblivion that have overtaken all the other oratory 
and political pamphleteering of that day, however nioro loudly 
landed at the time, and has secured to them an existence 'as 
extended as that of the language, and to their eloquence and 
wisdom w'hatever admiration and wliatcver influence" and au¬ 
thority they may Iw entitled to ihroughout all coming genera¬ 
tions. The writings of llurko are, indeed, the only English 
political writings of a past age that continue to be read in the 
present. And they are now perhaps more studied, and their 
vgluo, lioth philowiphical and oratorical, better and more highly 
appreciated, than oven when tliey were first produced. 'ITrcy 
were at first probably received, even by those who rated” them 
highest and felt thoir power thi* most, as little more thim "mere 
party apjicals—whieli, indeed, 'to a considerable extent most 
of them were, for their author, from the circumstances of his 
position and of the time, was of necessity involved in tlie gi-eat 
battle of faction which tlicn drew into its maelstrom everything 
littlest and greatest, meanest and loftiest—and, as was his 
nature, he fought that fighf,' while tlujt wa.s the work to be done, 
like a man, with his whole heart, and mind, and soul, and 
strength. But it can hardly bo said in prosiiic verity, as it has 
been said in the liveliness and Ijvity of .verse, that he “to 
party’gave np what was meant for mankind.” He gave up 
nothing to his pErty, exoe])t his best exertions for the time 
being, and for the end immediately in view, while he continued 
to serve under its banner. He separated himscif from his 
party, and even from the friends and associates with whom 
he liad passed his HfiH, when, whether rightly or w'jnngly, he 
conceived that a higher duty than that of fidelity to'Lis party- 
banner called upon liiinr to take that couree. For that Ilfirko, 
in leaving ranks of the opposition in the year 1790, or rather 
in declifcing to go along with the main body of the opposition 
in the view which they took at that partisular moment of the 
French Hevolution,^acted from the most conscientious motives 
and the strongest convictions, we may assume to be now. oom- 
.pletcly admittSi by all whose opinions anyMy^thinks worth 
regarding. The notion fhat ho was bought off by the ministry. 
—^he who never to the end of Ins lifoyoinod the mihifltry, or 
ceased to express his entire disapprobation of tlieir^condnet of 
tiie -rar with France—ho, by whom, in fact, they were con¬ 
trolled and coerced, not he by them—the old cry that he was 
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paid to attack the Fr6nch Eevolution, by (ho pension, forsooth, 
that was bestowed upon him five years after—all this is now 
left to the rabid ignorance of your mere pothouse politician. 
Those who have really read and studied what Burke has 
written know that there was nothing new. in the views he 
jftoclaimed after the breaking out of that mighty convulsion, 
nothing differing from or inconsistent with the principles and 
doctiineb on the subject of goverament he had always held and 
expressed* In truth, ho oould not have joined in the chorus of 
acol%mation with which Fox and many of his friends greeted the 
advent of tlio French Bevohition without abandoning the poli- 
tjpal philosophy of his whole pi'ovious life. As wo have else¬ 
where observed, “his principles were altogether averse from 
a purely democratic constituiion of government from the first, 
lie always, indeed, denied that he was a man of aristocratic 
iucliliations, meaning by that (gio who favoured the aristocratic 
more than the popular element in the constitution;'but he no 
nlore for all that ever Brofessod any wish w'holly to extinguish 

the former element than the latter.The only reject in 

which his latest writings really differ from tlmse of early date 
is,.^.hat they evince a more excited sense of tiie dangers of 
popular delttsion and passion, and nfge with grentcr earnestness 
the importance of those restraining institutions which the author 
conceives, and always did /oonoeivo, to he neatssary for the 
stability of goveinmehts and the couscn'ation of society. But 
this is nothing more than the change of topic that is natural 
to a new occasion.” * Of, as ho has himSolf finely said, in 
defending his own consistency—“Amaij, who, among various 
objects of his equal regard, is secure of some, and fulf of anxiety 
for the fate* of others, is apt to go to mnch greater lengths in 
his preference of the objects ,of his imihedisH solicitums than 
Mf. Burke has ever done. A man so circumstanced often seems 
to undervalue, to vilify, almost to repnihate and disown, thosq 
that are out of danger. This is the voice of Batnijc and tnith, 
and not of inconsistency and false pretence, lb* danger of 
anything veijy dearsto us removes, for the moment, every other 
affection from the mind. Whon I’riam has^ his whole thoughts 
employed on the body of his Hector, ho repels with iudigimtion, 
and drives fibrn him with a thousand reproaches, his survivmg 
, sons, who with bn, officious piety crowded about him to offer 
fheir ftsijistance. A good critic woiild say that this is a master¬ 
stroke, and marks a deep understanding of natuie in the father 
of poeby'. He wouW despise a Zoilus,. who would ooBclude 
• Art. on Burke, in roifey Cydopmdia, vL 35. . 
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froih this passage that Iloiner meant to ‘represent this man of 
affliction as hating, or being indilTurent and cold in his affections 
to, the poor relics of his house, or tliat ho preferred a dead 
carcase to his living eliildrcn.” * 

As a specimen of Burke’s spoken eloquence we will give 
from his Speech on the case of the Nabob of Arcot, delivered te 
the House of Commons on the 23th of February, 1785, the passage 
containing the description of llyder Ali’s devastatiol. of Ae 
Carnatic;— u 

When at length Hvder Ali found tlmt he hail to do with men whoniilher 
would sign no eonvention, or whom no treaty .and no signature could bind, 
and who were the detenuined cnenaes of human intereitiirso itself, ,ho 
decreed to make the country ]iossessed by these incorrigible and predesti¬ 
nated criminals a memorable example to mankind, lie resolved, in the 
gloomy recesses of a mind capacious of such things, to leave the wl» le Car¬ 
natic .m everlasting monumtut of vengeance, anil to ]iut jicrpctud, desola¬ 
tion as a Irarrier ladween him and thcl.c against whom the faitli which liolds 
the moral elements of the world together was no protection. He became 
at length so confident of his forat, so collecteil in his might, that he marie 
no secret whatsoever of his dreadful resolution. Having terminated his 
disputes with every enemy, and every riv.ai, wlio huriwl their mutual aui- 
mosltics in theia common detestation against tlie creditors of the Nabob of 
Arcot,t he drew from every (piarler whatever a savage ferocity could add 
to his new rudiments in tlie arts of destriicliou ; and, compputiding all tlic 
materials of fury, havoc, and de.solatu'n,''iuto one black cloud, he hung for 
a while on the declivities of flic mounjaius. Wliilst the autiiors of all 
the evils were idly and stupidly gazing on this menacing meteor, which 
hlaekened all their horizon, it suddenly burst, and piured clown the whole 
of its contents ufion the plains of the Carna‘,ic. Then on.med ascene of woe, 
the like of which no eye f cad seen, no heart conceivi'd, .and which no teengne 
can adequafely tell. All the horrors of war Iceforo known or licanl of were 
mercy to that new havoc. A storm of universal firo hhusted every held, 
oonaumed every hfiuso,- dc .ctroytvl cvcfy temple. The misemblc inliabit- 
ants, flying from their flaming villages, in jeart were slaugliUifcd j otl«Ts, 
without regard to sc.v, to a"e, to the respect of rank, or sacrc-dncAs of 
function, fathers torn from children, husbands from wives, cnvelo|)ed in a 
whirlwind oJ-^»va^ry, and atuidst the goacling spears of drivers, and the 
trampling of pmsning horses, were swept into captivity in ah unknown 
and hoslilo land. Those who were able to ovadJlhis tcpiltest fled to the 
walled cities. But, escaping from fire, sword, and exile, they fell into the 
jaws of famine. _ , 

The! alms of the settlement, in llcis dreadful exigenc5A were certainly 
'liberal; and all was done by charity that private cliarity could do; hut it 

• Appeal IW)m the Now to the Old Whigs. 

t Tlic designs upon Hyder, which provoked this retaliation on his part, 
are rSpresonhid in tlie speech as^ lho scheme of the Nabob’s Euglish 
creditors. 
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n-ns a (icople in bofifi^ary’a nation wliicli stretchou out its liands M food. 
For months to^ctlior these creatures of sulierance, whose verj' excess ami 
luxury ill their most plenteous days had fallen short of the allowance of our 
austorest fasts, silent, iiatient, vesisned, without sedition or disturhance, 
almost without complaint, js'rished hy an hundred a day in the streets of 
Jtadras; every d.ay seventy at least laid their bodies in the streets, or ou 
the placis of Timjore, and exjared of famine in the granary of India. 1 
was goiiut to awake your justice towards this nnhappj’ jiart of our fellow- 
citizens ny bringing lioforo you some of the circiimstanees of this plague 
of hunger.* Of all the cnlarnitica which beset and waylay the life of man, 
tliis^mes the nearest to onr heart, and is tliat wherein the proudest of us 
all tccls himself to he nothing more than he is : but f fiml myself unable 
to manage it with decorum; these details are of a siiocies of horror so 
fhmseous and disgusting; they are so degriuling to the sufferers and to the 
he.arers; they are so humiliating to huimm nature itself; that, on better 
thoughts, 1 find it more advisable to thmw a jiail over this hideous object, 
and toaleave it to your geiieml coueeptiolis. 

For eighteen months witliout iiiiermission, this destruction raged from 
the gates of Sladras to the gates of Taiijore ; and so comi'letely did these 
masters in their art, Ilydei^Ali and his ferocious son, absolve themselves 
o! their impious vow, that, when the Jlritish armies traversed, as they did, 
the Carnatic for hundreils of miles in all direetiotis, thnnigh the whole, 
line of their march they did not sec one man, not one woman, not ono 
child, not one four-footed beast <jf any description whatever. One dead, 
ttniform silence reigned over tiie whole region. 

It is a mistake to sttjipo^ that either imagination or passion 
is apt to liecomo weaker^ the other ytowors of the mind 
strengtlicn ami acipiiro larger scope. The history of all the 
greatest poetical minds of all times and*countries confutes 
this notion. Burke's imaginaiion gi'evv^with his intellect, by 
which it was nourished, willi’ his ever-extending realm of 
thought, Vitli his constanlly incre.asing oxjwrieuco of life 
and knowledge, (d' every kind; and »his latest writings are 
his most* syilendid as well as his most profound. Uiidouhtodly 
the* work in whicli his eloquence is. at once the most highly 
finished, and the most impregnated with philosoydiy and depth 
of thoupylit, is his^lleflcctions on the French Bevslntion. But 
this work is so generally known, at least in its most striking 
passages, tl&t we may satisfy ourselves with a single short 
extrp.ct:— 

Yon will cilwerve, that, from Magma Charta to the Declaration of Bights, 
it hivs Iwen th.,s uniTorni policy of our constitution to ehiim and assert onr 
lifertifti us .111 rnl(ilh(\iulieiitav<^, derived to ns from our forefathers, arfd 
to l)c transButk'd to ou» yKisterity; as an estate specially belonging to the 
jieople of tins kingdom, without any reference whatever to any other more 
general or prior right. By this ineai# onr constitution preserves an unity 
in so greats diversity of its parts. JVc have an inhciitohle crown; an 
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inliBrCtaMe peerage j an(^' a House of Commons "and a people inheriting 
privileges, franchises, and liberties from a long line of ancestors. 

This policy appears to me to bo the result of j»rofomid reflection ; or rather 
the happy effect of following nature, which is wisdom Avithout reflection, 
and above it. A spirit of innovation is generally the result of a selfish 
•temiwr and confined views. People will not look ionvard to posterity, whfl 
never look backward to their ancestors, llesidcs, the iieo]ilc of Enghmd 
well know, that the idea of inheritance furnishes a sure principle of con¬ 
servation, and a sure principle of transmission, without at all excluding a 
principle of improvement. It leaves acquisition free: but it st cures what 
it acquires. Whatever ailvuntages arc obtained by a state luocecdiny on 
these maxims arc locked fast as in a sort of family settlement: gras|ied as 
in a kind of mortmain for over. Ity a constitutional iiolicy,.working after 
the pattern of nature, we receive, wo hold, we transmit our governmens 
and our privileges, in the same manner in which wc enjoy and transmit 
our pioiierty and our lives. The institutions ol policy, the gi«)ds,()f for¬ 
tune, the gifts of Providence, are handed down, to us and fmm ns, in the 
same course and order. Our iwlilical avstein is placed in a just correspond¬ 
ence and symmetry with the order of the world, and with the mode of 
existence decreed to a permanent body com|)osed of transitory parts; where-* 
in, by the disposition of a stiqx'iidous wistlom, mmilding tegfitlier the great 
mysterious incorjjoration of the human race, the whole at one time is never 
old, or middle-aged, or young, but, in a eondition of uncliangcable con¬ 
stancy ,-moves on through the v;rie<l tenor of periietual decay, fall, reno¬ 
vation, and progression. Thus, by preserving the method of nature in the 
conduct of the state, in what we improvp wo are never wholly new; in 
what we retain we are never wholly ohsoiite. liy adhering in thismanner, 
and on these principle.s, to our forefathers, we arc guided, not by the sujier- 
stition of antiquarians, but by the spirit of philosophic analogy'. In this 
choice of inheritance v.e have given to our frame of fiolity the image of a 
relation in blood; binding up the constitution of our country with unr 
dearest domestic ties; auu]>ting our fundamental laws into the liosom of 
our family alTections; keeping inseparable, and cherishing with the warmth 
of all their combined and njutually reflected charities, our state, our hearths, 
our sepulchres, and onr altars. ^ 

Througli the same plan of a conformity to nature in our artiiioial insti¬ 
tutions, and by calling in the aid of her unerring and powerful instincis to 
fortify the falUblo and feeble oonlrivanoes of our reason, wc have derived 
several nther,faud those no small, benefits from copsidcring our liberties 
in the light of an inheritance. Always acting as il' in the presence 
of canonized forefathers, the s])irit of frwdom, leading in itself to mia- 
rule and excess, is tempered with an awful gravity. This idea of a liberal 
descent inspiras ns with a sense of liabitual native dignity, .which prevents 
that upstart insolence almost inevitably adhering to jind disgraoing those 
who are the first acquirers of any distinction. P«y this means onr liber^" 
becomes a noble freedom. It carries an hn[)Osing and majestic Etspect. It 
has a pedigree and illustrating aaoestors. It has its hearings and its ensigns 
armori^. It has its gallery of wjrtraits; its moiTamuntal inscriptionB; its 
records, evidences, aud titles. We procure reverence to our civil institu¬ 
tions on the principle upon which nature teaches us to revere individual 
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men ; on account of their aps, and on acoonnt of those from whom they 
are descended. All your sophistera cannot produce any thing better 
adapted to preserve a rational and manly freedom than the course that we 
have pursued, who have chosen our nature rather than our speculations, 
our breasts rather than our inventions, for the great conservatories and 
mtgaaines of our rights and privileges. 

The Eeflections appeared in 1790. We shall not give any 
extract fjom the Letter to a Noble Lord on the attacks made 
upon him i« the House of Lords by the Duke of Bedford and the 
Earl gf Lauderdale, which, as it is one of the most eloquent and 
spirited, is also perhtqts the most generally known of all Burke’s 
writings. The following passage from .another Letter, written 
in*1795 fthe year before), to William Elliot, Esq., on a speech 
made in the House of Lords by the Duke of Norfolk, will probably 
be lesB^miliur to many of our readers:— 

I wiSi to warn the iwople agiiinst tV greatest of all cvil-s—a blind and 
furious spirit of innovation, niider the name of reform. I was indeed well 
atv4re that ismcr rarely refortps itself. Ho it is undoubtedly when all is 
quiet about it. But 1 was in hopes that jirovident fear iniglit prevent 
fruith^ penih uoo. I misted tliat dangi'r might produce at least circiim- 
sfiection; 1 flattered myseif, in a moment like this, tliat uqjhing would be 
added to make aiUhnritv loji-heavy; that the veiy moment of an rarth- 
qnake would not lie the time chosen tor adding a story to our houses. I 
lioped to see th< surest of all reforpis, perhaps tiie only sure reform, the 
ceasing to do ill. lii the ineaiitime*, 1 wislied to the people the wisdom of 
knowing liow to t. •lerate a conditio)# which none of tlieir efforts can render 
much more tlian tolerable. It was a condition, however, in which every 
thing was to be found that could ^nahle them to live ifti nature, and,.if so 
they pleased, to live to virtue and to honour. ' ^ 

1 do not repent that J thought lictter bl' tliosc to whom I washed well 
than they wili suffer me long to think that lliey deserved. Far from 
repenting, 1 would to (tod that new faculties had peen called ’np in me, in 
favoiy not of this or that man, or this or lliat system, hilt of the general 
vital principle, that whilst in its vigour jiroduced the state of things traus- 
mittosi'to us from our fathers; hut which, throtigh the’ joint ojierations of 
the abuses of authority and lilierty, may perish in our hajids. 1 am not of 
opinion that the race of n^eii, and the commonwealths they crerfte, like the 
bodies of individinUs, grow effete, and languid, and bloodless, and ossify, 
by the necessities of their own conformation and tlie fatal ojieration oi 
longevity and time. These analogies between bodies* natnral and pojitie, 
though they may 4 s>motimos illustrate arguments, furnish no argumerit of 
themselves. They are but too often used, under the colour of a speciovS 
philosupihy, to And apolc«cs fur the des]iair of laziness and pusillanimity, 
and to exeusfe tlie want of all manJy efforts when the exi^ncies of bur 
oountry call foStliem mostloudly. 

Uow often has public oaltoity been arrested cm the cquy brink of sruin 
by the seasonahlo energy of a single man ♦ Have we no such man amongst 
us ? I am as sure as 1 am of my being tHat one vigorous mind, without 

2 E 
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office, without situation, wiUiont nnWio functions of any kind (at a time 
when the want of such a thin? is Iclt, as I am sure it is), 1 say, one such 
man, couhdin? in the aid of Ood, and full of just reliance in his own for¬ 
titude, vistour, entcnmsc, and perseverance, would tirst draw to him aomo 
few like himself, and then that multitudes, hardly thought to be in> exist¬ 
ence, would appear, and troop about him. , 

If I saw this auspicious beginning, liaffled and frustrated as I am, yet, on 
the very vei^ of a timely grave, aiiiindonod abroad and desolate at home, 
stripped of my l>oast, my hope, my consolation, my helper, my'counsellor, 
and my guide' (yon knorv in part what 1 liavo lost, an<l w'oUld to Uod 1 
could clear myself of all neglect and fault in that Kks), yet thus, evep tlius, 
I would rake nji the fire under all the ashes that oppress it. I am no 
longer patient of the public eye ; nor am I of force to win Kiy way, and to 
Jiistlc and elbow in a crowd. Bnt, even in solitude, soniiuhing niay'be 
done for society. The meditations of the chwet liavo ali'ecled senates with 
a subtle frenzy, and inflamed armies with the bramU of tiie furips. The 
enre might come from the same source with tlie distemiicr. I would add 
my part to those who would auiniftri the jicople (whose hearts are yet 
right) to new exertions in the old cause. 

Novelty is not the only swjrce of zeal. Why should not a Maccabbiis 
and his brethren arise to assert the honour of the ancient laws, suid to 
defend the temple of their forefatliers, with as ardent a siiirit as can inspire 
any innovator^to destroy the monuments of the piety and the glory of 
ancient ages? It is not a hazSnled assertion, it is a great trutli,t!iat, when 
once things are gone out of their ordinary’ course, it is by acts out of the 
ordinary course they can alone he re-rslablished. RepuWican spirit can 
only be combated by a sjarit of the sallie natuie : of tlie same nature, but 
informed with another principle, and pointed to another end. 1 would per¬ 
suade a resistance both to the corruption and to the reformation that pre¬ 
vails. It will not Tie the weaker, hut much the stronger, for comlmtiug 
■ both together. A victory over real corrupt ions would enable us to bafdo 
' the spurious and pretended reformations. 1 would not wisii to excite, or 
even to tolerate, that kind of evil which invokes the tiowera i f tiell to rectify 
the disorders‘of Ac eartl-. No! I would add my voice, with better, and, 
I trust, more jwtent charms, to draw down justice, and wisdom, and forti¬ 
tude fmm heaven, for the correction of human vice, and tli'c recalling of 
human error from the devious ways into whicli it has been lietrayed. I 
would wish to caV the impulses of individuals at once to the aid and to the 
control of Authority. I!y this, which I call the true republican spirit, para¬ 
doxical as it may appear, monarchias alone can lie rescued fmm the imbe¬ 
cility of courts and the madness of the crowd. This republican siiirit 
would not suffer mefl in high place to bring ruin on their country and on 
themselves. It would reform, not by destroying, hut by. saving the great, 
the rich, and the powerful. Such a republican spirit we, perharis fondly, 
conceive to have animated tlie distinguished herots and [latriots of old, wko 
knew no mode of policy but religion snd virtue! These they would have 
paramount to all constitutions; they would not suffer motwiVchs, or senates, 
or popular assemblies, under pretcnrxs of dignity, or authority, or freedom, 
to shako off those moral riders wSich leasim lias ajijiointed to govern every 
sort of rude power. These, in*appearuuee loading them by their weiglit. 
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do by that jjtcssnrB augment their essential force. The momentum is 
incroiised by the extraneous weight. It is true in moral, as it is in meoha- 
niciil scieneo. It is true, not only in the drauglit Imt in the race. Tliese 
riders of the great, in cfl'ect, hold tlie reins which guide tliem in their 
course, and wear tlie Sfiur that stimulates lliem to tlio goals of honour and 
of safely. Tlie great must submit to t he dominion of [irudeuceand of 
virtue, or none will long submit to tlie dominion of the great. 

From ftie Recotnl of tlie Letters on a Begicido I’eaco, or to 
transcribo Mio full title. Letters tiddressed to a Member of the 
prosGBt Parliiimeut on the Proposals for Peace with the Begicido 
Directory of ^Fnince,* published in 17itti, we give as our last 
ojatraet the following reiuarkablo observations on the conduct of 
tlie war:— 

It is,'i drea<lful tmlh, but it is a truth lliat cannot be concealed ; in 
ability^ dexterily, in tlie distinotness of llieir views, tlie Jacobins are our 
superiors. Tliey saw tlie. thing riglit •oin the very liegiiming. Whatever 
were tlie first motives to tlie war among politicians, they saw that in its 
spirit, and for its objects, it mis a civil icur; and as such they pnrsuwl it. 
It is a war between the jiartisaiis of the ancient, civil, moral, and political 
• arder of lOuroix’, against a sect of fanatical ami ambitions atheists, which 
. means to cliange them all. It is not Pnirice extending a*loroigu empire 
over other nations; it is a sect aiming at niTiversal empiiv, .and beginning 
witli the compu'st of Krancc. Tlie leadei-s of that sect secured the centiv. 
of /voii/K; amf, that .assiireil, theyjtncw that, wliatcver miglit be the event 
of liattlcs and sieges, their muse was victorious. Whether its territory had 
a little more or a hitle less peeled fiTim its suiTace, or whctlicr an island or 
two was detached from its commuroc, to them was of little moment. The 
conquest of Prance was a glorimi* ac'inisition. Tliiit once well laid as a 
basis of empire, opiiortuuilies never could_he wiuiti'^g to regain or to replace 
•wliat li.ad been lost, ami dreadfully to avenge themselvc's on the faction of 
tlieir advcrsarit%. 

They saw it was a civil ivar. It w.as their hraiiacas tji la-rsuado tlieir 
advenfaries tjjat it ought to he a foreign war. The Jacobius everywhere 
set up g cry against tlie ue.w crusade; and they .intrigued with efloct in the 
cabinet, in the field, and in every private society in Kurope. Their task 
was not difficult. The condition of jirinces, and somctiiiicsof first ministers 
too, is to be lotted. Thefruatures of the desk, and the creatureS of tavour, 
had no relish for the principles of the manifestoes.' They promised no 
governments, no rcginicuts, no revenues from wliciice emoluinents miglit 
arise byjieniuisite or 1^’ gmut. In tnith, the tribe of vulgar politiciaiis 
are the lowest of o«r spiecies. There is no trade so vile and lueohanical aj 


* TlioroVrd four Ta-ttera iii all; of Wliieli tlioatwo first appeared iu 17!)(> (ii 
surreptitious edition hoiug hlso brought out at tlie sumo time by Owen, a 
huokseUct of Picciuliily), the yiiinl was iiaasing throagli the press when Bitrku 
died, in July, 1797, and the fourth, whielt Umifiaished.aud had been written, 
so far as it goes,ffieiero tlio three otliera, aflej las death. 

' Of tltp hlmperor and Uie King ofiPrussia, published iu August, 1792. , 
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gOTemment in their hands. Virtue is not their habit. They are out of 
themselves in any course of conduct recommended only by conscience and 
glory. A large, liberal, and prospective view of the interests of stales passes 
with them for romance; and the principles that retasmmend it for the 
wanderings of a disordered imagination. The ailcuktois compute them 
out of their senses. The jesters and bnfl'ooiis sliame them ont of cvefy- 
thing grand and elevated. Litthmoss in oliject and in means to them 
apficars soundne.ss and sobriety. They think there is nothing vorth jiur- 
suit but that which they cjiii liandlc—which (liey can measurj with a two- 
foot rule—which they can tell ujipon ten fingcr-s. 

Without the jirinciplcs of the Jacobins, ]ierhai)s without any prfuciples 
at all, tliey played the game of tiiat faction.Tliey aimed, or pre¬ 

tended to aim, at defending tliemselvcs against a danger from which tlwre 

can he no security iu auy defensive plan.lids error obliged them, 

even iu their oflensive operations, to adopt a plan of war, against the success 
of which there was sometiiing little short of niathomatieal deinoilstration. 
They refused to take any .slej) whicl^^ndght strike at tlio Iiiairl‘of'aU'airs. 
liiey seemed unwilling to wound tlie enemy iu any vital jtart. They 
acted through the whole a-s if they really wished the conservation of .the 
Jacobin jiower, as what might he morn lavoi/rable than the lawful govern¬ 
ment to the attainment of th(! jetty objects they looked for. liiey always 
kept on the circumference ; and, the wider and remoter tiie circle was, tlie 
more eagerly they chose it as tJieir sphere of action in this centrifugal war. 
The plan they pursued in its nature demanded great length of time. Jn its 
execution, tlicy who went the nearest way to work were obliged to cover 
an incredible extent of country. Irvleft to the cnoiuy every moans of 
destroying this extended line of wcal iicss. Ill success in auy iiart was 
sure to defeat tlie effect of the whole, lids is true of Austria. It is still 
more true of EnglAnd. On this false jitan even good fortune, by further 
weakening tlie victor, put him hut the fdrthor oflf from his object. 

As long as there wak any ajija'aranoc of success, the spirit of aggran¬ 
dizement, and conseijueully the spirit of mutual j( aIousy,^eized upon all' 
the coalesced jiowcrs. I»mie sought an accession of territory at the expense 
of Prance, some at the expense of each other, some at the cxjiense of tliird 
parties; and, when the vicissitude of disaster took its tun., they found 
common distress a treacherous Ixaid of faith and friendship. 

The greatest s^ill, conducting the greatest military apjaratus, has licen 
employed f but it has been worse than uselessly employed,, through tlie 
false policy of the war. liio ojierations of the field sufl'ered by the errors 
of the cabinet. If the same spirit continues when jieaco'is made, tlie peace 
will fix and perpetuate all the errors of tlie wav. 

Had we carried on the war on the side of Prance wluch looks.towards 
the Channel or tlie Atlantic, we should have attacked our enemy on liis 
weak or unarmed side. We should not have to reckon on the loss o£,a 
man who did not fall in brittle. We should have an ally in the heart of 
the ooimtiy, who, to one hundred thousand, would at one .time have added 
eighty thousand men at the least, and all animated by principle, by enthu¬ 
siasm, and by vengeance; motives which secured them to the cause in a 
■veiT different manner from sone of those allies wliora we' subsidized with 
^Billions. ITiis ally (or rather this prircipul in the war), by the lynfoBsion 
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of the regicide himself, v«tg more formidable to hftn than all his otbet foes 
nnitcd. Warring there, we should have led our arms to the otjatal of 
■wrong. IXdcuted, vie oould not fail (projier precautions taken), of a sure 
retnat. Stationary, and only supporting the royalists, an impeuctiaUe 
barrier, an impregnable rarupirt, would have lieen formed between the 
enemy and his nivval |)owcr. AVe arc probably tlie only nation who have • 
ftjclined to act aaiiust an enemy, when it might have been done, in his own 
country ; and who, having an araieti, a powerful, and a long victorious ally 
iu that tounliy, declined all efi'ectnal eu- 0 |)eratiun, and su&ered him to 
perish for tjant of suiijiort. On the piau ot a war in France, every advan¬ 
tage that our allies might obtain would la- doubtful in its cfiect. Disasters 
on tBb one side might have a fair chance of being compensated by victories 
on the other. ^ Had we hrought the’uiain of onr Ibroo to bear upon that 
quarter, all the oisirations of the ISritish and imiKTial crowns would have 
been combiiii d. 'Ibc war would have had system, correspondouce, and a 
certain cmmeotioii. But, as the war has been ]iiirsucd, the operations of 
tile t\v0 crowns liavo not the smallest degree of mutual bearing or relation.' 


Metaphysical and Ei-hical AVkiters. 

Tho most remarkiihlo metaphysical and speculative works 
which hail appeared in England ginec Lockc’i* Essay werei 
l)r. Samuel Clarke's bennons on the Evidences of Jiatural and 
Hevealed Ifuligiou, ITO.A, iu which he expounded his famous 
a p'iuri argmucut for the exifrfeuco of a God; Berkeley’s Theory 
of Vi.sion, his I’rinciplta of Human Knowledge, 1710, in 

which ho announced his argument agtrinst the existence of 
matter: his Dialogue hetwqen Hylas and JTiilonous, 1713; his 
Alciphrou, or the Minute I’hilosopher, 173^: his Analyst, 1734: 
the Earl of iSlmftesbury's (.'haaticteristics of Men, Manners, 
Opinions, and Times, first published in tlie form in -which we 
now have them in 1713, after the aufhofs death ; Mandeville's 
k’nlMe of*the Bees, or Private Vices i’tiblic Benefits, 1714; 
Dr. Francis Hutcheson’s Inquiry into the Ideas of Beauty and • 
Virtue, 172.5; Andre-w Baxter’s Inquiry into tl/3 Nature of the 
Human iSsul, 1730 Q ;); Bishop Butler's Seiinons preefched at the 
Holls Chapel, J726; and his Analojvy of Keligion, Natural and Ke- 
vealed, to the Constitution and Course of Nature,’ 1736. David 
Humif, who was boin in 1711, and died in 1776, and who has 
gained the hipest place in two very distinct fields of intpllectBak 
juid literaty enterfir^e, commenced his literary life by the pub-, 

* Those prspbetio iricW* are very sfiailar to those that were urged twelve 
yooM later iu u inemorable^irticle iu the Edinburgh Eeview, known to be by 
a great living orator. (See No. XXV., Don Oevallos on the French Wsuipa- 
tion of Bpain.l * 
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iication of hfe Treatise on Hnraan Nature,'in 17!W. Tlio work, 
which, 08 he' has himself stated, was projected hofor© ho loft 
college, and written and published not long after, fell, to use his 
own words, “dead-bom from the press;" nor did the specula¬ 
tions it oontainod attract much more attention when republished 
ton years after in another form under the title of Philosophical 
Essays concerning Human UnderstandLng; but tliey eventually 
proved perhaps more exciting and luoductivc, tit least fot a time, 
iwth in this and in other countries, than any other molajphysical 
views that had been promulgated in modern times. Httme’s 
Inquiry couceniing tho J’riuciples of Morals appeared in 1752, 
his Natural History of lleligion hi 1755; and with the latt(;r 
))nhlication he may be regarded as having concluded the exjtosi- 
tion of his scepticpj philosophy. Among the most distinguished 
writers on mind and morals that appeared after llnme,4vithin 
the first quarter of a centuiy of^the reign of George 111. mSy l«j 
mentioned Hartley, whose Oliseivations on Man, in which he 
unfolded his hypothesis of the associatioij of ideas, wore published 
in 1749; Lord Kamos (Henry Home), wliose Essays on the 
Principles of Morality and Natnr,al J’eligion were published in 
1752; Adam •Smith, whose 'I’heory of Moral Soutiments was 
published in 17.59 ; Reid, whose Jnqtiiiy into tho Human Mind 
on the Principles of Common iScnso was published in 3764; 
Abraham Tncker {calling liimseli* Edward Search, I'lsq.), tlic 
first part of whose Light of Nature Pursued was jmhlished in 
1768, the second in 1778, after the author’s death: and Priestley, 
whose new edition of Hartle 3 ''s w{>rk, with an Introductory 
Dissertation. was pyblished^in 1775; his Exntnination of 
l>i'. Reid’s Inquiry, the same X’ear; and his Dopitrine of Philo¬ 
sophical Necessity, in 1777. \Vo may add to tho list Campbell’s 
very able Dissertation’ on Miracles, in answer to Hume, which 
appeared in 1763; and Roattie’s Essay on 'Pruth, noticed-ih a 
former page, which aitpfcared in 1770, and was also, as e-frorj-- 
body knows, an ?.ttack upon the philosophy of the great sceptic. 


Historical Wmters:—Hume; Robertson; Gibbon. 

, Jn the, latter part of his literary career Ilnnfo struck info 
altogether another lino, and tho subtle and daring metaphysioian, 
'suddenlj' came before the world inktho new.charactor ©f'an his¬ 
torian. Ho appears, indeed, to have nearly abandoned meta- 
phj'sips verj' soon after tho publication* of bis Philosophical 
hlssays. In a letter to his foend Sir Gilbert Elljott, which, 
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♦hough without date? seems from its ecAients, according to 
Mr. Stewart, to have been written about 1750 or 1751, he says, 
“I am sorry that our coiTespondcnoe' should load us into thcbo 
abstract speculations. I have thouglit, aud read, aud composed 
very little on such questions of late. Morals, politics, and 
Iherstiire hjvc employed all my time.” Tho first volume of 
his History of Great llritaiii, containing the Reigns of James I. 
and Charles I., was published, in quarto, at Edinburgh, in 1754; 
the second, containing the t!omraonwealth and the Eeipis of 
Charjes 11. and .lames II., at London, in 1757. According to 
his own ae(!ount the former was received with “one cry of 
reproach, diSiijiprobalion, and oven dctoslationiind after the 
first obnlljlions of tho I'nry of his assailants were over, he adds, 
“what was still more mortifying, the book seemed to sink into 
oblivion: Mr. Miller told me that in a twelvemonth lie 8(dd only 
forty'five copies of it." He was so bitterly disapjtointed, tliaf, 
he tells IIS, had not the war *lwcn at that time breaking out 
between France aud England, be liad certainly retired to some 
jirovincial town of the former kingdom, changed his name, and 
niiver more returned to his native country. However, after a 
little time, in the iiujwacticability of executing yii.s scheme of 
expatriation, he resolved to pick iqfcourage aud porsevci-e, the 
more ospeciijty as his second volume wa.s cojisidorahly advanced. 
That, he informs ns, “ happ/ned to give less displeasure to the 
Whigs, and 'vas better received: it not only rose itself, but 
helped to buoj up its unfortunate hrother.” 'Ihe work, indeed, 
seems to have i.ow rapidly attained extraorfKnary popularity. 
Two more volumes, coraproheuding this reigns of the prince^ of 
the House of Tudor, appeared in'lToi); tuid tho remaining two, 
conipleting*tlie History, from tho Invasion of Julius Ctesar to 
tho accession of Henry Vll„ in 17()2. A«d several new editions 
of %11 th» volumes were called for in rapid succession. Hume 
makfis as much an epoch in our historical as ho does in our^ 
philu.sophical literature. His originality in the one department 
is as gre«t as in t^e other; and the influence ho ^a» exerted 
upon those who have fi.llowod him in the same path has heen 
equally extensive ami powerful in both eases. His History, 
notwjlhstfinding some defects which the progress of time tjnd of 
knowledge is'everj' year making inort> considerable, cw at'least 
.enabling us Isittef 4p peroeivc, and some others which probably 
would Itoen muefi the s%mo at whatever time the work had* 
been writtdM, has still merits of so high a kind as a literary 
performance that it must ever retain its place among our few 
classical wqrks in this departmoilt, of which it is as yet perhaps 
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^e,greatest. la dm rati ve clearness, grace, and sphit, at least, 
it is not excelled, scarcely equalled, by any oilier completed his¬ 
torical vfork in the language; and it has besides (lie high charm, 
indispensable to every literary performance that is to endure, of 
being impressed all over with the peculiar character of the 
author’s own mind, interesting us e%'on in its most prejudicad 
and objectionable passages (perhaps still more, indeed, in some 
of these than elsewhere) by his tolerant candour and gp.ntleness 
of nature, his charity for all the milder vices, his „iniailcctcd 
indifference to many of the common objects of human passion, 
and his c-ontempt for their pursuers, never waxing bitter or 
morose, and often impregnating his style and mannej' with a vein 
of tlio quietest but yet truest and richest humour. One c£fe6t 
which we may probably ascribe in great part to the example of 
Hume was the attention that immediately began to be tiuned to 
historic composition in a higher spirit tlian had licrotofoVei.boen 
felt among us, and that ere long’added to the jiOKSossiona of the 
language in that department tho celebrated performances 'of 
Eobertson and Gibbon. Uobertson’s HNstory of Scotland during 
the Keigns of Queen Mary and of King James VI. was published 
at London in 1759; his History of iho Keign of the Kmperor 
Charles V., m 1769; and his History of America, in 1776. 
Eobortson’s style of nairation, lucid, equable, and soberly em¬ 
bellished, took the popukr car an(l taste from (be first. A part 
of the cause of this favourable reoe^iou is slily enough indicated 
by Hume, in a letter which lie wrote to Eobertson himself on 
the publication oftihe History of Scotland :—*• The great success 
of your Isiok, besides its real merit, is forwarded by its piudeuce, 
aud by the deference Jraid to established opinions. It gains also 
by its being your first perfonnance, and by its sutprising Iho 
public, who aro^not upon their guard against it. 15y reason of 
these two circumstances justice is more readily done taits merit, 
which, however, is really so gieat, that 1 believe there is searce 
another instance of a first jiorlbnnance being so near perfection.”* 
The applause, ilideed, was loud and universal, Horace 
Walpole to Lord Lyttelton, from Lord Mansfield to David 
Garrick. Nor did it fail to he renewed in eqndl measure on 
the appearance bothtof his History of Charles V. and of his His¬ 
tory of America. But, although in his own day he protably 
bore aw^ the i>alm from Hume in tho cstinudiw of tlio majority,^ 
dbe finest judgments even then discerned,'with Gibbon, that 
there was something higher in “ fhe careless inimitable graces " of 
the latter than in hrs rival’s more elaborate regularity, flowing 
• Accoont of tUe Life and WriUnJs of Kobertson, by Dugniq StewatL 
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and porspicaons as ^ usually is; and, asialways happens,/i||ie 
has brought the general opinion into acoordance with this feeling 
of the wiser few. 'llio firet volume of Gibbon's Ilistoiry of the 
Decline and Fall of the lioman Empire appeared in 177fi, a few 
niontlis before the death tif ilume, and about a year before the 
^blication of Robertson's America; the second and third fol-' 
lowed in 1781; the three additional volumes, which completed 
the woiiJt, not till 1788. Of the first volume, the atithor tells us, 
“ the BrsU impression was exhausted in a few days; a second and 
thii^ edition were scarcely adequate to the demand; and a scarcely 
diminished interest followed the great undertaking to its close, 
notwithstamliiig the fear which he expresses in the preface to 
5is concluding voJuuies that “six ample quartos must have tried, 
and may have exhausted, the indulgence of the public.” A 
perfosmunce at once of such extent, and of so sustained a bril- 
iian#y*thronghout, pcrliaps docs not exist in ancient or modem 
historical litciature; but it is 4 hard metallic brilliancy, wluch 
even the extraordinarj' interest of the subject and the unflagging 
animation of the vnitc'?', with the great skill he shows in the 
disposition of his materials, do not prevent from becoming some¬ 
times fatiguing and oppressive. Still the splendojir, artificial as 
it is, is very imposing; it docs not Vann, as well as illuminate, 
like the light of the sun, but it has at least the effect of a 
theatrical blaze of lamps abd cressets; while it is supported 
everywhere by a profusion ig real erudition such as would make 
the dullest sUJo and manner intorestiug. It is remarkable, 
however, that, in regard to mere language, nt»ono of these three 
celebrated historical writers, the most eminent wo have yflt to 
boast of, at least among those tlifd have llood the test of time, 
can be reofimmended as a model. Jv'o one of the thiw, in fact,* 
was of Englisli birth and education. Gibbon's stylo is very 
inlpure, •Ismnding in Gallicisms; Ihnuc's, especially in the fii'st 
editicii of his History, is, with all its natural elegance, almost as 
, much infested with Scotticisms; and, if Robertson’s bo less 
' iucorrectdu that reflect, it is so unidiomatic ak to furnish a still 
leas adequate exemplification of genuine Englisli eloquence. 
Robertson diSd at tlie age of seventy-one, in 171)3; Gibbon, in 
1794 st i*g® of fifty-s<’ven. 


' Poi.rriOAj. Econom^, Tiikoixicy ; CiirricisM anp Bixi.es IjEti'iies., 

Resides his metaphysical and historical works, upon which his 
fame principally rests, the penetrating and original gening of 
Hume also^istinguished itself inVuotber field, that,of ecomimical 
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^wilation, which hfld for more than a century before his time 
to some extent enj^igod tho attention of inquirera in this country. 
There ai*e many ingenious views upon this subject scattered up 
and down in his Political Discourses, and his Moral and Political 
Essays. Other contributions, not without value, to the science 
■ of political economy, for which we aro indebted to tho mid'i^fe 
of the last contuiy, are the liov. 1{. lVallac(‘’s Essay on the 
h'ninlsirs of Mankind, ])ublislied at Ediubuigh in J7io3: and 
Sir Jaiiios Stouart’s Inquiry into the Prineiplus of Political 
Economy, which appeared in 17(i7. But these and all pther 
preceding works on the subject have been thrown into the shade 
b)’ Adam Smith's celebrated Inquiiy into the Nature and Causes 
of the Wealth of E .at ions, which, after having been long ex- 
peoted, was at hist given to tho world in the beginning of the 
year 1776. It is interesting to learn lhat this ((rowning per¬ 
formance of his friend was road by llumo, who died heliiro the 
close of the year in w'bich it wis )mblished ; a letter of his to 
Smith is preseiwed, in which, after eongrtittdating him wamriy 
on having acquitted himself so as to relieve the anxiety and 
fulfil tho hopes of his friends, he ends by saying, “ If you were 
hero at my fir^'sido, I should dispute some of your principles. . . . 
But these, and a hundred tuher points, are lit only to he dhs- 
cussed in conversation. I hope it will he soon, fo.r 1 am in a 
Tory bad state of health, aud eanncC aft'ord a long delay.” Smitli 
survived till .fuly, 17!)0. 

A few other names, more or less distinguished in the literature 
of this time, wo ‘must content oursolvcs W’ith merely mention¬ 
ing*:—in theology, Wiirhiirton, liOwth, Horsley, Jortiii, Madan, 
Gerard, Blair, (leddes, Larclner, Priestley; in critical and 
grammatical disquisition, Harris, Moiihoddo, Eahies, Blair, 
Jones: in antiquariaH research, Walpole, Hawkins, •Bnmey, 
Chandler, Barrington, Steovon.s, Pogge, Farmer, Vallanft'ey, 
.Grose, Gough; in the department of tho liolles lettres and‘'rai8- 
oellaneous speculation. Chesterfield, Hawkesworth, Brown, 
deny ns, Biyant, Hurd, Melmoth, Potter, Erqncklin, &*. 
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COWPEB. 

TiiK*lcntli of Saniupl JuliitKon, in (lie ond of Ito year 1784, makes 
a pause, or .point rif distinotion, in our literature, Lardly less 
ifotaWe than the acknowledgment of the independence of America, 
tlio year before, makes in our political historj’. It was not only 
the cad of a reign, hut the, end of kingship altogether, in our 
litorarv*.system. Eor King Sanmel has had no successor; nobody 
sinec! his day, and that of his ♦smtemporaiy Voltaire, who died 
in' 1778, at the ago of eighty-five, has sat on a thione of literature 
either in England or in1'’rancc. 

It is a rennu kablo fact that, if wo were to continue our notices 
of the ])oets of the la.st centnry in strict rdironolojjieal order, the 
first name we should have to mentiosi would bo that of a writer 
who more jnojierly belongs to what may almost bo called our 
own day. C'rabbe, whoso lyos of the Hall, the most striking 
production of his powerful,and original genius, appeared in 
18H), and who died so recently as 18:52, jiublished his first 
poem. The Library, in 17K] : some extracts from it are given in 
the Annina] Register for thid year. But ('rabbo’s literary career 
is divided into two parts by a oliasm or fnterval, during which 
he publish#d nothing, of neatly twenty years; and his proper 
ora is tbo present century. , ^ 

• ('itje tiniark, however, touehing this writer may be made 
herff: his first manner was evidently caught from Churchill moro 
than from any otlier of his predecessors. And this was also the' 
case w'itlu his contemporary Oowper, the jioctktal writer whose 
name casts tho grottiest illustration upon the last wenty years 
of the eiglitftouth century. ‘ William Cowpor, bom in 1731, 
twenty-three years before Crahhe,—wo pass over his anonymous 
contributions Ho his friend the Rev. Mr. Newton’s collection of 
_the Olney llymn»,^ublishod in 177C,—gave to the wrldHhh 
first vnlume of liis poems, containing those entitled Table-Talk,. 
Tho I’rogfvBS of Error, TnAll, Expostulation, Hope, Charity, 
Conversation, and Retirement, in 1782; his famous History of 
John Gilpin apiteared the folloifing year, without^ his nSme, in 
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a pnTjlioation 'called ffhe Eepository; Liff second volume, oon* 
taining The Task, Tirocinium, and some shorter pieces, was 
publii^ed in 1785; liis translations of the Iliad and the tldyssey 
in 1791; and his death took place on the 26lU of Ajiril, 1800. 
It is recorded that Cowper’s first volume attracted little atten- 
■ tion: it certainly appears to have excited no perception in 
miE(d or eye of the public of th.at day that a new and groat light 
Itad arisen in the poetical firmament. The Annual Itegister for 
1781, as we have said, gives extracts from Crubbe’s Tiibrary; a 
long passage from his next poem. Tlio V'illage, is given in tiie 
volmno for 178;5; the volume for 1785 in like manner trtjafs its 
readers to a quotation from The Jicwspapcr, which 'he had pu^ 
lished in that year; but. except that the anonymous History of 
John Gilpin is extracted in the volume for 3788 from the liepo- 
sitory, we have nothing there of Oowper’s till we come 'to tlio 
voinmo fur 1788, which contains two of the minor pieces'pnb- 
lished in his scetiiid volume. CAbho was proliably indebted for 
the di.stinction he recoivoti in part to his friend and patron 
Burke, under whose direction the ItegiiSter was compiled; but 
the silence observed in regard to Cowper may bo taken as not 
on tliat account the loss conclusive us to the little or next to no 
impression his first volume* made. Vet surely tlxere woxo both 
a force and a freshness of manner in tliu new aspirant that might 
have been expected to draw some cibservation. Nor had there 
of late been such plenty of good pi 'xtry produced in Kngland as 
to make anything of the kind a ding in the market. But here, 
in &ct, lay the main cause of the public inattention. The age 
was not poetical. The Inannfacture of verse was carried on, 
indeed, upon a considerable "scale, by the Hayleys and tho 
Whiteheads and the Pratts and others (spinners of sound and 
weavers of worths not for a moment to be compared in inventive 
and imaginative faculty, or in faculty of any kind, tay.iwoxe 
^than for the utility of &*ir work, with their contemporaries' tho 
Arkwrights and Cartwrights); but the production of poetry had 
gone BO much mft, that, even in the class must accustomed to 
judge of these things, few people knew it when they saw it. It 
has boon said that the severe and theological tone 6f this poetry 
of Co'tvper’s operated against its immediate popularity; and that 
was prob;ibly the case too; but it could only haVc been so, at 
any rate’to the same extent, in a time at the least as indifferent., 
to poetry as to religion and morality. For, certainly, since the 
days of Pope, nothing in the same style had been produced 
among^us to be compared with tlxese poems of Oowper’s for ani¬ 
mation, vigour, and point, which are among the most admired 
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qnalitieft of that ffxat writoT, any moTO thin for the cordis^ity, 
eamestnesB, and fervour which are more peculiarly their own. 
Smoother versflioation we had had in great ahnndanoo; more pomp 
and splendour of riieto|^l declamation, pcrhapa, as in Johnson’s 
^raphrasoB fi-om Jujjfl^l; more warmth and. glow of imagina- 
tSp, as in Ooldsinitflprtwo pf)cin.s, if they are to be considered 
as coming into the ■'competition. But, on the whole, verse ol 
such bime and muscle had proceeded from no rcwnt writer,— 
not exoei»ting Churchill, whoso poetry had little else than its 
coarie strciig.h to recommend it, and whose hasty and careless 
workmanship (.’owpor, while ho had to a certain degree been his 
ipiitator, hfftl learned, with his artistical feeling, infinitely to 
snipass. Chiircliill’s vehement invective, with its exaggerations 
and personalities, made him the most popular ]ioet of his day: 
(.towpfj-, neglected at first, has mken his place as one of the 
clasifics of the language. Each has had his reward—the reward 
he best deserved, and prc>l)ably*most,desired. 

' As the death of S.'imnjl Jolnison closes one ora of our literature, 
so the appeaituKio of t'owper as a {wet opens another. NotwijJi- 
standing his obligations both to Churchill and I’opo, a main 
characteristic of Cou'per’s poetry is its originalj,t 3 '. Compared 
with almost any one of his predeefissoia, he was what we may 
call a natural poet, lie broke through conventional forms and 
usages in his mode of writing more daringly than any English 
poet before him had done, ahleast since the gtmius of Pope had 
bound in its spell the phraseology and rhythm' of our poetry. 
Ilis opinions wore not mor^ his own tlian his Aianner of express¬ 
ing them. Ills principles of tlictioii and versification Were 
announced^ in part, in the poem with whfch he introduced him¬ 
self to tlio public, his Table-Talk, in which, having intimated 
his contempt for the “ creamy smoothness ” of,modem feshion- 
whore sentiment was so often 

Si\rrificc& to sound, 

^ And tmth cut short to malm a jK-riod rouyd, 

he exclaims, 

Gifo me the line that ploughs its shrtely course 
1 .ike a proud swan, conquering the strunin by force; 

Tlult, like some cottage teiiity, sirikos the heart, 

Quite uajndcbtcd to the tricks of art. 

But, although he despised “tricks” of art, Oowror, like 
every great poet, wSs also a great artist; and, with all its in 
that day almost unexUmpled sinyrlicity and naturalness, his style 
is the very reverse of a slovenl/ or iiTegular one, ]f his verse 
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be not so highly polfched as that of Pope,'—who, ho complains, 
has 

' Mailn jioetry a mere mechanic art. 

Anil I'veiy warbler baa bis tuuc Iw heart,— 

.it is in its own way nearly as “ well disH^inciJ, complete, com 
pact,” as he has described Pope's to be. With all his avo^^ed 
admiration of Churchill, ho was far from being wliat he lias 
called tliat writer— 

Tcc proud for art, and triislinsr in mere force. 

On the contrary, he bus in more tlian one passage descanted on 
“ the pangs of a poetic birth ”—on 

the shifts and turns. 

The e.'ciicdient.s and inventions multiform, 

To which the mind re-sorts, in chase of tei-rns, 

'Though apt, yet coy, and difficult to win;— 

and the other labours to be .undergone by whoever would attain 
to excellence in the work of compo.si(ipn. Kot, however, that, 
with all this elaboration, he was a slow writer. Slowne.ss is the 
consequence of indift'orenco, of a writer not being excited by his 
subject—not having his heart in his work, hut going through it 
as a mere task; let him bo thoroughly in earnest, fully jiossessed 
of his subject and possessed by it, and, though the piains he takes 
to find apt and effeetive expressioirfor his thonghts may tax his 
whole energies like wrestling with a strong man, ho will not 
write slowly. He is in a state of active combustion—eonsmning 
away, it may he,'but never pausing f'owjier is said to have 
composed the six thousand verees, or thereby, contained in his 
first volume, in about tlireo mouths. 

Not creative imagination, nor deep mnlodj', nor even, in 
general, much of fancy *ur grace or tenderness, is to lie met w'ith 
in the poetry of CWpor; but yet it is not without bte'fifigh 
and various excellence. Its main charm, and that whict is 
never wanting, is, its earnestness. 'Phis is a quality which gives 
it a power crrei many minds not at all alive *o the pooBcal; but 
it is also the" source of some of its strongest attractions for those 
that are. ■ Hence its,^truth both of landscape-painting, and of the 
description of character and states of mind; hence its skilful 
expressiorr of such emotions and passions as it allows itself to 
deal with; hence the force and fervour o-r'its denunciatory 
eloquence, giving to some passages, as fine an inspiration hf the 
mu^ sublime as is perhaps anywhere to be found' in didiictic 
poetry. Hence, we may say, oven the directness, simplicity, 
and manlinese if Cowperis diefifcn—all that is best ia the form. 
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afi well AS in the spirit, of his verse. I(» was this quality, or 
temper of mind, in short, that principally made him an original 
poet; and, if not the founder of a now school, tlie pioneer of a 
now era, of English poetry. Instead of repeating the unmeaning 
conventionalities and faded affectations of his predceessois, it led 
%i|n to turn to the actual nature within him and around him, 
ana there to learn both the tinths he should utter and the words 
in whicj> he should utter them. 

After (Jowjjcr had found, or been found out by, his proper 
audience, the qualities in his poetry that at first had most 
repelled ordinary reatlers mther ai(ied its success. In par¬ 
ticular, as we have said, its thetdogical tone and spirit made it 
acceptable in quarters to which poetry of any kind had rarely 
peuetiuted, and wheio it may |>erhaps bo affirmed that it keeps 
Its graund chiefly ]ieriurce of this its most prosaic peculiarity ; 
althoujlh, at the siuue time, it is probable that the vigorous 
verse to which his system of tlnadogy and morals has been 
ntanied by Cowper has not lioen witliont ofibet in diffusing not 
only a more indulgent fidcration but a truer fooling and love lor 
poetry throughout what is called the religious world. Nor is it 
to be denied tluit the source of (.'owpor's own ijost potent in¬ 
spiration is Ills theological creed. • The most jwpular of his 
poems, and .also certainly the most elaborate, is his Task; it 
abounds in that dcliuoation of domestic and ovory-day life which 
intorcsls evei vlaidy, in descriptions of ineidfcnl.s and natural 
appearances with which all are fumill.ar, in the expression of sen- 
timeiibs and convictions to wliieli most hearts readily i-espond: 
it is a poem, therefore, in which tlie grcsitest nmnber of reafiors 
find the greatest number of ihiilgs to atlract and attach them. 
Uesides, bifth in the form and in the matter, it has loss of wlmt 
is felt to bo stnange and sometimes repulsive by the gonorality ; 
tlje ;ror,ji, fl(nvs, for the most jsirt, smoothly enough, if not wiiJi 
muA variety of music; the diction is, as usual witlr Cowper^ 
<doar, matilv, and expressive, but at the same time, from being 
looser ani more difuse, seldomer harsh or difficult than it is in 
some of his other comiiositions; above all, the dowrinal strain 
is pitehed uj^n a lower key, and, witliout any essential point 
beiqg given up, both morality and religion certainly assume a 
tmuntonanec Snd voice considerably less rueful and vindictive. 
But, although Th*i,Task has much occasional elovatiotfand"elo- 
quenc®, and some sunny jiass^gcs, it perhaps nowhere rises to the 
passionate'tbrcc and tehemenoe to which Cowper had been carried 
by a more burning zeal in some of his earlier poems. Take, for 
instance, tj>e following fine hurslt in that entitled*'^’ablo-Talk:— 
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Kot only vice Reposes and preimres 

The mind, that slumberB Rweetly in her snaree. 

To atoop to tyranny’s xisurpt'd commaDd, 

And tend her polished neck b<>noath his hand 
(A dire eflect, by one of Nature’s lawt^ 

Unchangeably connoctetl with its cause); 

But Providence himself will intervene 
To throw his dark displeasure o’er the scene. 

All are his instruments; each form of war, 

What bums at home, or threatens from afar, 

Nature in arms, her elements at strife. 

The storms that overset the joys of life. 

Arc "but his rods to scourge a guilty land, 

And waste it at the bidding of his liaiid. 

He gives the word, and mutiny soon roars 
In all her gittes, and shakes her distant shores; 

The standards of all nations are unfurled ; 

She has one foe, and that one foe the world: 

And, if he doom that i<K)]>lii'.vith a frown. 

And mark them wit! a seal of wrath pressed down. 

Obduracy takes place; callous and toi gh 
The reprolaited rare grows judgmenl-proot; 

Earth shakes beneath them, and heaven wars above ; 

But nothing scares them from the course they love. 

To the lascivious pijie, and wanton song, 

That charm down .fear, they frolic it along, 

AVith mad rapidity and nnconcern, 

Down to the gulf from which is no return. 

'rhey trust in navies, and their navies fail— 

God's ours^oan cast away ten thousand sail 1 
They trust in armies, and their C( urage dies; 

In wisdom, wealih, in fortune, and in lies; 

But all they tni'st in withers, as it must. 

When He commands, in whom they place no trust. 

Vengcanej at lasl,pourei down upon their coast 
A lolig-dcspised, Imt now victorious, host; 

Tyranny sends the chain, tliat must abridge 
The noWe sweep of all their privilege; 

Gives liberty the last, the mortal shock; 

Slipf^the slave’s collar on, and snajis the Ic-ck. 

And, even when it expresses itself in qnito other fbrms, and 
with least of passionate excitement, the fervour which in^ires 
these earlier poems occasionally produces somothi.ig more bril- 
Itani or more graceful than is anywhere to be frond in The Task. 
,Uow skilfully and forcibly executed, for example, is the tellowing 
moral delineation in that called Tnith:— 

The path to blias abounds with many a snare; 

"Learning is one, and wit, Ivm'cvcr rare. 
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I'he Prencliman first in literary fame— 

(Mention him, if you please. Voltaire?—The same) 
With spirit, genius, eloquence, supplied, 

Lived long, wrote much, laughed heartily, and died. 
The iScrijiture was his jest-book, whence he drew 
Bon moU to gall the Christian and the Jew; 

An infidel in health ; but what when sick? 

Oh—then a text would touoli him at the quicL 
View him at Paris in his last career; 

SutVounding throngs the demigod revere; 

Kxaltcd on his ]»'destal of pride, 

And fumed with frankincense on every side. 

He bilgs their flattep’ with his latest breath. 

And, smothered in't at last, is praised to death. 

Von cottager, who weaves at her own door, 

I Pillow and Iiobhins all her little store; 
ijontent though mean, and clietirful if not gay, 
Shnflliug lier threads alsnit rtie livelong day, 

Just cams a scanty jiittancc, and at night 
Ides down secure, l;(!r heart aud isicket light; 

She, for her hnmUe sphere by nature fit, 

Has little understanding, and no wit, 

Kcceives no praise; hut, though her lot be such, 
(Toilsome and indigent) she rcndefs much ; 

Just knows, and knows no more, her Bible true— 

A truth the brilliant Frenchman never knew; 

And in tliat charter readsVith sparkling eyes 
Her title to a treasare in flie skies, 

0 hap]iy [leasant 1 0 unhappy bard! 

His the mere tinsel, herf«tlie rich reward; 

Ho praised perhajts for ages yet to come, , 

She never heard of half a mile from home; 

He lost in errors his vinn heart prefers, 

She safe in the simplicity of liers. • 


Still . *,fe happily exeonled, and in a higher style of art, is the 
sfoUowfng version, so elaborately finished, and yet so scveroly 
simple, of the meeting of the two disciples with thejr divine Master 
on the road to Emmaus, in the piece entitled ConversaVon:— 

IthappoSed on a solemn eventide, 

Soon after He that was our surety died, 

Two boivyn friends, each pensively inclined, 

The scene of all those sorrows left behind. 

Sought their 81vn village, busied as they went ‘ 
lb aiusings worthy of the great event: 

They'sfiake of hirt they loved, of him whose hfe. 

Though blameless,»had incurrej perpetual strife, 

Whose deeds had left, in spite of hostile arts, 

A doej) memorial graven on their hearts. 

• n n 
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Tho reooIlectiSn, like a vein of ore, 

^'i'he farther traced, enriched tbem still the more; 

They thoaght him, and they justly thought him,oco 
Sent to do more than he aiiixotrod to have done; 

To exalt a people, and to place them high 
Above all else; and wondered ho should die. 

Kro yet they brought their journey to an end, 

A stranger joined them, courteous as a friend. 

And asked them, with a kind, engaging air, 

Wliat their affliction was, and begged a share. 

Informed, he gathered up the broken thread. 

And, truth and wisdom gracing all he said, 

Explained, illustrated, and searched so well 
Tho tender theme on which they chose to dwell. 

That, reaching home. The night, they said, is near 
We must not now be parttsi,—sojourn here. 

The new aequaintance soon became a gnest. 

And, made so welcome at tiheir simple feast. 

He hIcBseil the bread, but vanished at the word. 

And left them both exclaiming, 'Tijias the Lord! 

Did nut our hearts feel aii he deigued to say? 

Did not tliey bum within ns by the way ? ■ 

For one thing, CowpciS poetry, not organ-toned, or informed 
with any very rich or original music, any more than soaringly 
imaginative or gorgeously decorated, is of a style that requires 
the sustaining aid of rhyme: in fdank verae it is apt to overflow 
in pools and shallows. And this is one among other reasons 
why^ after all, borne of his short poems, which are nearly all in 
rhyme, are perhaps what he has done best. Ilis John Gilpin, 
universally known and universally enjoyed by his countrymen, 
young and old, educated and uneducated, and perhaps the only 
English poem of whi'ih this can be said, of couree at once suggests 
itself as standing alone in the collection of wiiat hqji^ieft ns 
for whimsical conception and vigour of comic humour; bnt£ 
there is a quieter exercise of the same talent, or at least of a~ 
kindred sense 6f the ludiorous and sly power of giving it expres¬ 
sion, in others of his shorter pieces. For “tenderness and pathos, 
again, nothing else that he has written, and ntit much that is 
elsewhere to bo found of the samo_ kind in English pdetry, can 
be compared with his Lines on receiving his Mover's Ficture:— 

0 that those lips had language! Life Has passed 
. With me hut roughly sinse I heard thee last. ' 

Those lips are thine—^thy own sweet smile I see, 

The same that oft in childhood soladM me: 

Vcira only fails, else bAw distinct they say, 

“ Grieve not, my child, chase all thy fears away 1" 
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The meek intelligenoe of those clear ej’es 
(Blest be the art that can iinmorlalize, 

'i’be art that Imffles Time’s gigantic cl^m 
To qnench it) here shines on me still the same. 

h'aithful remembrancer of one so dear, 

O welcome guest, though unexpected here! 

Who bidd’st me honour with an artless song, 
i^cctionatc, a mother lost so long. 

1 vrill obey, not willingly alone. 

But gladly, as the precept were her own: 

And, while that face renews my filial grief, 
h'aney^ shall weave a charm for my relief. 

Shall steep me in Elysian reverie, 

A momentary dream that tlion art she. 

My mother ! when I learned that thou wast dead, 
aSay, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed ? 
Hovered thy spirit o’er thy sorrowing son. 

Wretch even then, life’s journey jnst begun? 
Perhaps thou gav’st me, though uufelt, a kiss; 
Perhaps a tear, if sc*!s can melt in bliss— 

Ah that maternal smile 1 it answers—Yes. 

I heard the U-ll tolled on thy burial day, 

1 saw the hearse that bore thee slov away. 

And, turning from my nuraery window, drew 
A long^lotig sigh, and wept a last adieu! 

But was it such ?—It was-y-Whem tl>ou art gone. 
Adieus and farewells are a^nmd unknown: 

May 1 but meet thee on that peaceful shore. 

The parting word shall pass my lips no more! 

ITiy maidens, grieved thtinselves at my concern, 

Oft gave me (nx)niise of thy quick return. * 

What ardently I wished 1 iong believed, * 

And, dlaapjxiinted still, was still deceived; 

By expectation every day beguiled, * 

1)UB@ of to-morrow even from a child, 
a 'thus many a sad to-morrow came and Went, 

Till, all my stock of infant sorrow sjient, 

I learned at last submission to my lot. 

But, fiiough I le*i deplored thee, ne’er forgot. 

Where^nce we dwelt our name is heard no more. 
Children not thine have trod my nursery floor; 

And wltere the gardener Bohin,'day by day, 

T)rew me 8t> school along the public way. 

Delighted wiUwejy bauble coacli, and wrapped 
Iiwscgrlet mantle warm, and,velvct-capped, 

’I'is now become a history littft known 
That once wo oallc^the pastoral house our own. 
Short-lived possession I but the (jjeord fair. 

That memory keeps of all thy kindpess there. 

Still outliws many a storm, that has effaced 
•A thousand otKer themes less doci>ly traced. 
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Thy nipthtly visits to my chamber maile. 

That thou might’st know me safe aud warmly laid; 
Thy morning bounties ere I left my home, 

The biscuit, or confectionary plum; 

The fragrant waters on my cheeks bestowed 
By thy ovni liaud, till fresh they shone and glowed: 
All this, and, more endearing still than all, 

U'hy constant flow of love, that knew no fall, 

Ne'er roughemid by those cataracts and breaks. 

That humour interiioscd too often makes; 

All this still legible in memory’s page, 

And still to be so to my latost age. 

Adds joy to duty, makes me glad to pay 
Such honours to thee as my numbers imiy: 

Perhaps a llail memorial, 1ml sincere, 

Not scorned in heaven, though little noticed here. 

Could Time, bis flight reversed, restore the hours, ' 
When, playing with thy ftisturii’s tissued tlowcra, 

The violet, the ]imk, and jessamine, 

1 pricked them into paper witli a ]kui, 

(And thon wast happier than myself the while, 
Woiild’st softly speak, and stroke my head, and smifcj) 
Cotfid those few plqasant days again ap[wai', 

Might oijo wish bring tliom, would 1 wish them here? 
I would not trust my heartthe lieftr delight ^ 

Seems so to be ilesired, pcrtiais 1 rniglit.— 

But no :—what here wo call/iur life is such. 

So little to be loved, and thou se> much. 

That Itsliuuld iil requite thee to constrain 
Thy uubuuiid spirit into buiuk again. 

'Tlion, as a galkmt hark from Albion’s coast 
(The storms all weather’d and the ocean crossed^ 
Shoots into port at some well-havened isle, *’ 
Whefe spiccS'breathe, and brighter seasons smile. 
There sits quiescent on the floods, that show 
Her beauteous form reflected clear below. 

While airs impregnated with incense play 
.Around her, fanning light her streamers gay; 

So thou, with sails how swift! hast reached the shore 
“Where tempests never beat, nor billows roar.”* 

And thy jov^ consort on the dangerous tide'' 

Of life long sineo has anchored by thy side. 

But me, scarce hoping to attain that rest, ' 

Always from port withheld, always distressed— 

Me howling blasts drive djivions, tem]Xist-toBaed, 

Sails ripped, seams opening wide, aqd comiAss l/)St; 
And day by day some current’s tlnjhrting Ibrcd 
Bets mo more distautirom a prosperous course. 

Vet 0 the thought ^at thou art safe, and he! ^ 

That thought is joy, arrive jvhat may to me. 

» Garth. 
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My lioast is not,'that I deduce my birth « 

From loins enthroned, and ralers of the earth; 

Hut hishor far my proud pretensions rise— 

The son cf jjarciits passed into the skies. 

And now farewell.—Time unrevoked has run 
His wonted course; yet what I wished is done. 

By contempliition’s help, not*sought in vain, 

I seem to have livisl tny cluldhrxHi o’er again ; 

'So have renewed the joys that once were mine. 

Without the sin of violating thine; 

And, while the wings of fancy still are free, 

And I can view this mimic show of thee, 

'J’imcdias but half succeeded in his theft— 

Thyself removed, thy power to soothe me left. 

This is no doubt, as a whole, (/owjter’s finest poem, at once 
springing from the deepest and purest fount of passion, and 
happy in shaping itstdf into richer and sw< cter music titan he 
has reached in any other. It iHiows wliat his real originality, 
and the ottlural spirit of art that was in him, might have done 
tinder a better traininj^and more favourable circumstaniios of 
•personal situation, or iierhaps in another age. Generally, 
indeed, it may be said of Oowpor, that the more he Wiis left to 
himself, or trusted to his own taste i»ud feelings, ifi writing, the 
better he wrt^te. In so far as regards the fonn of composition, 
the prineijial charm of what he luis done best is a natural ele- 
ganoe, ■w'hich is most pcrfect^u what he has apparently written 
with tho least labour, or at any rate with the least thought of 
rules or models. His Letters to his friends,‘not written for 
juiblicalion at all, but thrown oft" in the-carelessness of his hoKis 
of leisure and relaxation, have given him ae high a place among 
tho prose olissies of his country as he holds among our poets. 
His least successful pciformancos are lijs tiutydations of the 
Iliad •■''d,£)dyssey, throughout wliich he was straining to imitate 
a style not only unlike his own, but,.unfortunately, quite as 
unlike that of his original—for these versions of the most natural 
of all poetiy. tlic. Homeric, are, strangely enough, attempted in 
the manner of tho mo'st arftfiuial of all poets, Milton. . 


Dakwin. 

• Neither, howevef, did this ago of our literature want its*ar 
tificial pdfefry. In fact, the# ppiration or abolition of that 
manner amoJ^ us was farought about not more by the example ol 
a fresh and natural stylb given byjCowper, than by the exhibition 
of tho opposite style, pushed to ite extreme, given,by his con- 
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temporary Darwin. ( Our great poets of tide era cannot l»e 
accused of hurp’ing into print at an immature a^e. Dr. Erasmus 
Darwin,>- bom in 1721, after having risen to distingtrlshed reputa¬ 
tion as a pHysician, pnblished the Second Part of his Botanic 
Garden, under the title of The Loves of the Plants, in 17^ 

' and the First Part, entitled lire Economy of Vegetation,>wo 
years after. He died in 1802. The Botanic Garden, Wd, 
brilliant, sonorous, may be called a poem cast in mota’—a sort 
of Pandemonium palace of rhyme, not unlike that raised loI^' 
ago in another region,— 

where pilastcra round 
Were set, and Doric pillars, overlaid 
Witli golden architrave ; nor did there nwrit 
Comice, or frieze, with bossy sculpttircs graven: 

The roof was fretted gold. i 

The poem, however, did not rise exactly “ like an exbaladon.” 
“ The verse,” writes its anthor’ifBprightly biographer. Miss Anna 
Seward, “ corrected, polished, and modulated with athe most 
sedulous attention; tho notes involving such great diversity of 
matter relating to natural history; and the composition going 
forward in th^ short recesses of professional attendance,/lat cAit/y 
in hii citaise, m he traveled Ji^m one place to another; the Botanic 
Garden could not be the work of one, two, or three .years; it was 
from its primal linos to its fiist,publication.” If this account 
maybe depended on, tho DoctorV supplies of inspiration must 
have been vouchsafed to him at tho penurious rate of little more 
than a line a day? At least, thoreforp, it cannot bo said of him, as 
it v.as said of his more fluent predecessor in Vioth gifts of Ajiollo, 
Sir Bichard Blaiikmoi'o, tlait lie wrote “ to the mmbling of his 
chariot wheels.” The verse, nevertheless, does in another way 
smack of tho tJ’f‘'''elBTig-chaiso, and of “tiie short recesses of 
professional at.tcndiai(,“e.” Nothing is done in paffcwwf* and 
_ power; but all by filing, and scraping, and rubbing, and 'other 
painstaking. Every line is as elaborately polished and sharpened 
as a lancet; and*the most effective paragrfiphs have* the air of 
a lot of those bright little instruments urranged^in rows, with 
their blades out, for sale. You i'eol as if so thick an array of 
points and edges demanded careful handling, and that^your 
togere are scarcely safe in coming near them. l)arwin's theory 
of poetry evidently was, that it was all a mecilanical affair—only 
ra higher kind of pin-making, liis own poetry, however, with 
all its defects, is far from being merely meehanicaL Tlic 
Botanic Garden is not a poem which any loan of ordinary intelli¬ 
gence ^sould Jiave produced by sheer care and induirtiy, or such 
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faculty of writing as <fould be acquired by nerving an apprentice- 
sbip to tbo trade of poetry. Vicious as it is in manner, it is 
even there of an imi>osing and original character; aitd a true 
poetic fire lives under all its affectations, and often blazes up 
^irough them. There is not much, indeed, of pure soul or high, 
in' i^iiation in Darwin; he seldom rises above the visible and 
materia); but he has at least a poet’s eye for the perception of 
that, and a poet’s Cmcy for its embellishment and exaltation. 
No ■writeivhas surjjassed him in the luminous representation of 
visitJe objects in verso; his descriptions have the distinctness of 
drawings by the pencil, with the advantage of conveying, by 
Jheir hariuohious words, many things that no pencil can print. 
II is images, though they are for the most part tricks of language 
rather than transfonnations or new embodiments of impas- 
sionci^^thonglit, have often at hiast an Ovidian glitter and 
pretriness, or are striking fi-om^eir mere ingenuity and novelty 
—as, for example, wl'ien ho addresses the stars as “ flowers of 
th’e sky.’* or ajmstrophizea the glowwonn as “ Star of the earth, 
mid diamond of the night.” These two instances, indeed, thus 
brought into juxtaposition, may serve to exemplify the principle 
upon wliich lie constructs such decorations: it as, we see, an 
economical principle; for, in truth,*the one of those figures is 
little more tkan the other reversed, or inverted. Still both are 
happy and effective enough osneeits—and one of them is applied 
and carj'ied out so as hi make it more than a mere momentary 
light flashing from the verse. ’I'ho passage is not without a teno 
of grandeur and meditativc^iathos;— * 

Boll on, yo stars! exult in yoBthful prime, 

Mar^ with bright curves the priiitless 8le]i8 of time; 

Near and more near your lu’amy oars aiipruach, 

And lessening orlis on lessening orbs eiscroach f— 

Flowers of the Sky 1 ye too to age must yield, 

J’rail as your silken sisters of the field! 

Star after star from heaven’s high arch shall rush. 

Sups sink on sans, and systems systems cnisti, 

Headlong, e.xt!!nct, to one dark centre fall, 

And dyath and night and chaos mingle all I 
—Till o’er the wreck, emerging from the storm. 

Immortal Nature lifts her changeful form,' 

Mounts from her funeral pyre on wings of flame, 

And sours and sliines, another and the same. 

Thore ^s'^lso a fine moral it^iration, as well as the usual* 
rhetorical brilliancy, Ai the following lines:— 

Hail, adamantine Shiel 1 mattnetic Loid! 

King of the prow, the plougbSlmre, and the swordd 
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True to the jwlf, by thee the pilot guide* 

Uis steady helm amid Gie struggling tides, 
Braves with broad sail the immeasurable sea, 
Cleaves the dark air, and’asks no star but theej 


Burns. 

It was in October or November of the year 178(J. &iat the 
press of the obscure country town of Xiluiarnock gave to the 
world, in an octavo volume, the first edition of the Bdems, 
chiefly in the Scottish Dialect, of IJobort Bunts/ A second 
edition was printed at Edinburgh early in the following year.' 
Bums, born on the 2oth of January,’ 17.50, had composed most 
of the pieces contained in this publication in the two, years 
preceding its appearance: his life—an Ajtril day of sthiUtine 
and storm—closed on the 2lst Cf July, ITOti; and in his last 
nine or ten years he may have about doubled the origitral 
(piantity of his printed poetry. IIo wai^iiot quite thirty-seven 
and a half years old when he died—about a year and threfe 
months older {han Byron. Burns is the greatest peasant-poet 
that has ever appeared; but his poetry is so remarkable in, 
itself that the circumsiances in which it was produced hardlj' 
add anything to our admiration. It is a ixiotry of very limited 
compass—not ascending towards ai^v “ highest heaven of inven¬ 
tion,” nor even having much variety of modulation, but yet in 
its few notes as tnie and melodious a voico of passion as was 
evev heard. It is all light and fife. Considering how little 
the dialect in which he wi-ote iiud been Ir.iined to the pnrj*oses 
of literature, what Bums has done with it is 'miraculous. 
Nothing in llopace, iv the way of curious felicity of phrase, 
excels what wo find in the compositions of this Ayrehii-o plough¬ 
man. The words are almost always so apt and full of life, at 
once so natural and expressive, and so graceful and musical in 
their animated simplicity, that, were the matter evoMso trivial, 
they would «f themselves turn it into poefty. And the same 
■jative artistic feeling manifests itself in overythiAg else. One 
characteristic that belongs to whatever Burns has written is 
that, of its kind or in its own way, it is a perfebt production. 
It ft perfect in the same sense in which every ])roductiun of, 
Qature is perfect, the humblest w^ped as well as thevpioudest 
flower; and in which, indeed, 'every trifo thing yvhatever is 
perfect, viewed in reference to its species and purpose. Ilis 
poetry 'is, tl^ughout, real e)(*lotion melodiously uttered. As 
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such, it is as genuine poetry as was ever ■vjfritten or sung. JCot, 
however, altliuugh its chief aud best inspiration is passion rather 
than imagination, that any poetry ever was fartijor from being 
a more .dSolian ^rble .addressing itself principally to the nerves. 
Buw’s head was as strong as his heart; his natural sagacity, 
'i. rical faculty, and judgment were of the first order; no man,' 
of Yf)etical or prosaic tempijrainent, ever had a more substantial 
intellectual character. And tlie character of his poetry is like 
that of the mind and the nature out of which it sprung—instinct 
witlj }iassion, but not less so with power of thought—full of 
light, as we have said, as well as of fire. More of matter and 
meaning, ih short, in any sense in wliicli the terms may be 
understood, will bo found in no verses than there is in his. 
Hence the popularity of the poetry of Ihinis with all classes of 
his ctmutrymen—a popularity more universal, probably, than 
any«dier wilier ever gained, at least so immediately; for his 
name, we appichend, had beeJme a household word among all 
classes in every Jiaii of Scotland oven in his own lifetime. 
Certainly at the jncsfnt day, that would lie a rare Lowland 
Scotchman, or Seotehwomau either, who should be found never 
to have heiud of the name and fame of Kobert Byius, or even to 
be altogether ignorant of his works? It litis lia)ipeiied, however, 
from this ctutse, that he is not perhaps, in general, estimated by 
the best of bis jiroductionj. h’obody, of couiso. capable of 
aiiprcciating any of the eliamcteristic (jualities of Btirns’s poetry 
will ever think of quoting even the best of tlie few verses lie has 
written in English, as evqloneo of bis poetic genius. In these 
ho is Samson shoni of his hair, and lieeomo as any other fhan. 
But even such poems as his (\itte*r’s SatuiBay Night, and his tale 
of Tam o'Bhantcr, convey no adequate conception of what is 
brightest and highest in Ins poetry. Tdie fomer is a into and 
touching description in a quiet and sttMiied manner, suitable to 
the Subject, hut not adapted to bring out mucli of his Uluminatr 
ing fancy and fusing jiower of jiassion; the other is a rapid, 
animated,'aud moft efl'ective piece of narrtitive, with some 
vigorous coniody, and also some scene-painting in ft broad, dash¬ 
ing style, hift exhibiting hardly more of the peculiar humour 
of §urns than of his pathos. Of a far rare!' merit, much .richer 
in true poetie*light and colour, and of a much more original aijd 
distinctive inspiration, are many of his poems which dro mneh 
less frfiqnently referred to, at Jqast out of his own country. Tiiktf, 
for instance, that entitled To a JIouso, on turning her up in her 
Nest with the Plough! November, 1785 :— 
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Wee,* sleekjt,’ cow'rin,* timorous bcdstie,* 

O what a panic ’a iii thy brcastie !* 

Thou need na* start awa* sa hastie, 

» Wi' bickerin’ brattle !* 

1 wad be laitb ’ to rin * an’ chase thee, 

Wi’ murderin’ pattle.*” 

I'm truly sorry man’s dominion 
Has broken nature’s social union, 

An’ justifies that ill opinion 

Which makes thee startle 
At me, thy poor earth-born coinjianion, 

An’ I'cliow mortal. 

I doubt na, whiles," but thou may thieve; 

What then V Poor beasiie, tliou maun ** livel 
A dmuien icker “ in a tlii-avc " 

’S a sina’ " reqn(«t: 

I ’ll get a blessin’ wi’ the lave,*” 

All’ never tuiss’t. 

Thy wee bit housie,** too, in ruin 1 
Its silly was the win’s are strewin*!** 

An’ naelhing, now, to bip a new ane,*’ 

O’ ft^gage “ green! 

An'bleak Dccembcf’s winds ensuin’, 
llmth sncll” and keen I 
Thou saw the fields laid hare an’ waste, 

An’ weary winter cornin’ fa» t; 

An’ cozie** here, beneath ihfe blast, 

'Then thought to dwell ; 

Till erstsh 1 the cruel coulter riassed 
Odt through thy cell. 

That wee bit''heap o’ leaves an’ stihblo “ 

Has cost thee monie** a weary nibble! ' 

How thou ’s*> turned out, for a’ thy trouble, 

Blit house or hald,“ 

To thole the winter’s sleety dribble ; 

An’ cranreuch cald.® 

* Little. ' * Rleek. > Gownring 

* Diminutive! of “ beast," and “ breast." \ 

* Away. * With scudding Jury. * Would 'Siould) be loth. 

’ Run. *■> Willi munlerous piungbstaff. " Hometimes. 

® Must. “ An oecusiunal car of corn. c '• 

** A double ghoek. ** Is a smiill. ** Bt'inainder. 

" Triplo diminnlive of ioase—nntrauslatablo into HuglMi. 

■M IP, weak walls tliu winds are sitewing, ' 

*'* Nothing now to build a new one. * Hogs. Biting. 

^ Snug. Very small qiiimtity of leaves and stubble. *• Many. 

® Thouiis tarts. ® Without house or hold. Endure. 

* Hoar-frost m id. • 
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But, Moufle,' thou art no thy ]ano J 

In proving foresight may be vain : 

The best-laid soheraes o’ mice on’ men 
Gang aft a-gley,’ 

An’ leave us notight but gi-ief and pain. 

For promised joy. 

Still thou art bleat comp-ired wi’ me! 

The jjrearuit only touchcth thee: 

But och! ^ I Imckward ca.st my ee* 
tin pros|.ects drear; 

An’ forward, though 1 mnna' sec, 

I guess an’ fear. 

A simjile and common incident poetically conceived has never 
been rendered into expression more natural, delicately graceful, 
and true. Of course, how'ever, our glossariiil interpretations 
can clpYoy but a very' insufficient notion of the aptness of the 
poetfs language to those to whom the Scottish dialect is not 
familiar. Snch a phrase as “bickering brattle,” for instance, is 
not to be translated. , The epithet “ bickering ” implies that 
)*harp, explosive, fluttering violence, or impetuosity, which 
belongs to any sudden and rapid jrrogressive movement of short 
continuance, and it expresses the iwise as well aj the speed. It 
is no doubt the same word with the old Knglish bickering,” 
but msed in a more extensive sense: a “ bicker ” means commonly 
a short iiTcgnlar fight, or skinnish: but Milton has “ bickering 
flame,” where, although the*commentators interpret tlie epithet 
as equivalent to quiwriiig, wc apprehend it iugludes the idea of 
crackling also. Darwin has borrowed the phrase: “ bursta” he 
says, “ through bickering flumes.” Nor js it possible to give 
the effect ijf the diminutives, in which the Scottish language is 
almost as rich as the Italiou. While the English, for example, 
has only its manikin, the Scotch has its mUnnie, n'mnikie, bit mamie^ 
bit tmnnikie, wee hit nianiiie, wee bit mannikie, little wee hit mamie, little 
wee bit mannikie; and so with zeife, xeijie, wi/ikie, and many other 
terms. Almost every’ substantive noun has at least one diminu¬ 
tive form! made by' the affix ie, as momie, Iwusie. We ought to 
notice also, tjwt the ostablished or customaiy spelling in these 
and other similar instances does not correcjly represent the pro- 
nnr/iiatiou i-jthe vowel sound is the soft one usually indicated 
by 00 ; as if the words were written mnosie, hoosk, coorm, &o, it 
is an advantage’’that* the Scottish dialect possesses, somewhat 
akin to thqt possessed by tho flreek in the time of ITomor,' thai, 
from haviiig been (^mparatively but little employed in litei-ary 
1 Diminutive of “ mouse.” " IJot alone. ’ Go oft uwy, 

* All. ‘ Eye. • ‘ Cu'uiol, 
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composition, and only imperfectly reduced* under the dominion 
of grammtu:, many of its words have several forms, which are not 
only convenient for the exigencies of verse, but are used with 
different effects or shades of meaning. In particular, the English 
form is always available when wanted; and it is the writer’s 
iiataral resource when he would rise fiom the light or farhilipr*^ 
style to one of greater elevation or earnestness. Thus, in'iho 
above verses, while expressing oiJy half-playful tondei'ness and 
commiseration, Bums writes “ Mow thou’s tirmed out” (pro¬ 
nounce oot), in his native dialect; but it is in the re^lar 
English form, “ Still thou art blest,” that he gives utterance to 
the deeper pathos and solemnity of the concluding verso. 

The proper companion to this short poem is that addressed ‘ 
To a Mountain Daisy, on turning one down with tlie Hough, 
in April, 1786; but in that the execution is not so*pure 
throughout, and the latter part runs somevvlrat into codnuon- 
place. The beginrring, howeveP, is in the poet's happiest 
manner:— 

IVcc, modest, crinison-tipped flnw'r, 

Thou’s met me in au evil h*>iir ; 

For^l maun crush arnang the stour’ 

Thy' eiKler stem; 

To spare thee now is post my pow’r. 

Thou Tximiio* gem. 

Alas! its no * thy iiecbor ■' ^'eet. 

The lionnie lark, comiKinion meet! 

Bendirvt thee ’uinng the dewy weet* 

\Vi’ siireckled tibrcaat. 

When upward springing, blythe, to greet 
*' The purpling east. 

Canid blew the bitter-biting north 
UlHrmthy eaWy, humble, birth ; 

Yet cheerfully tlion glitited * forth 
Amid the storm, 

Scarce reared above the parent earth 
I Tliy tender form. 

The flaunting flowers our gardens yield 
High sheltering woods and wa’s maim • sbield^t 
But thou benealii the random liield ■“ 

O’ clod or stanc *' 

Adorns tho histie ** stibble-field, 

llnsoon, alane. ' 

1 Thou hast ® Dost (proaoubee/loor, hxir, ttoor, pop/'). 

* Lovely. < Not ® Noiglibour. Wet. ' t SjiecUed 

* Peeped, or ratlier glanced (glauced’ft). » Walls must 

» Shelter. » “ Stone. * ^ Dry aud ragged. 
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There, iif thy scanty mantle clad, 

Thy snawy' besom snn-ward spread, 

Thou lifts thy unassuming head 
In humble guise; 

But now the share .uptears thy bed. 

And low thou lies! 

Such is the fate of artless maid, 

Sweet llowercd of the rural shade! 

By love’s simplicity beljayed. 

And guileless trust, 

Till she, like thee, all soiled is laid 
Low i’ the dust. 

Such is the fate of simple bard, 
fin life's rough ocrau luckless^tarrudl 
Unskilful he to ni>lo the card 
Of [irudeiit lore, 

Till billows rage, and gales blow hard, 

And jyljehn him o’er 1 
Such fate to sufl'ering worth is given. 

Who Iong,with wants and woes lias striven. 

By human pride or cunning drivcu 
, To misery's brink. 

Till, wrenched of every stay but heaven,. 

He, ruim>dfsink! 

Even thou who moiim'st the Daisy’s fate, 

'nuit fate is thine—no distant date; 

Stern Bain's plojjghshare drives, elate. 

Full on thy bloom. 

Till crushed beneath the furrow’s weight 
Shall be tby (loom 1 

The most brilliant comic power, agi^in, animates the pieces 
entitled fBcoteh Drink, Death and Dr. Hornbook, the Holy 
Fair, the Ordination, and others of his more irreverent or 
reckless effusions. As a picture of m&nners,* however, his Hal¬ 
lowe’en is Burns’s greatest perfljrmgnce—with its easy vigour, 
its execution absolutely perfect, its fulness of various and busy 
life, thoAruth and reality througbout, the liYraonr diffused over 
it like smuijiine find over and anon flashing forth in changoful 
or more daxzling light, the exquisite feeling and rendering lioth 
of the whole human spirit of the scene, anjl also of its accessories 
iif what w(r»can scarcely call or conceive of as inanimate nature 
while reading igich lines as the following 

Whiles® ow’r’ a jinn * tlio bumio® plays. 

As tljroiigh the glen' it wimpled; ’ 

Snowy. * &metimcB. * Over. * WaterfiiU. 

‘ dUvulet ® Dal& ‘ Nimbly meaudfereA 

y 
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Whiles round a rocky scar' it strays', 

Whiles in! a wiel’ it dimpled; 

Whiles glittered to the nightly rays, 

Wi’ bickering, dancing dazzle; 

Whiles cookit ’ underneath the braes. 

Below the spreading hazel. 

But this poem is too long for quotation, and is besides 
known to every reader who knows anything of Bums. We will 
rather present our English readers with one or two„ shorter 
pieces .that may serve to illustrate another quality of the man 
and of his poetry—the admirable sagacity and good sense, never 
separated from manliness and a high spirit, that made so large 
a part of his lar^e heart and understanding. All the more 
considerate nature of Bums speaks in the following Epistle to 
a Young Friend, dated May, 1786:— 

I lang hae* thought, my youth fu’ friend, 

A sometliing to have setit yon. 

Though it should serve nae ‘ other end 
Than just a kind memento; > 

But how the subjcct-thcnic may gang 
Let time and chance determine; 

Perhaps it may turn out a sang. 

Perhaps turn out S: sermon. 

Yell try the world soon, my lad. 

And, Andrew dear, believ^ me. 

Ye 11 find mankind an unco c-iuad,' 

And muckle ^ they may grieve ye : 

For care and trouble set your thought, 

Ev’n when your end’s attained; 

And a’ ’ your views maj- come to nought. 

Where every nerve is strained. 

111 no • say nien are villains a’; 

The real, hardened wicked, 

Wha hao ruie “ chock but human law. 

Are to a few restricked; ’* 

But oh! mankind are unco“ weak. 

An’ little to be trusted; 

If jeJ/’ the wavering halaiico shake. 

It’s rarely right adjusted 1 
Yet they wha fa’ in fortune’s strife. 

Their fete we should na“ censure; 

1 Cliff. * Small whirlpool, 

k Sliiy disfmpoarod by dipping down, ^ilkod. [Ur. Outrie interprets it. 
appeared ana disappeared by fits.”] < Long have. ’ ‘ Jfo. 

* Strange crew, ^ Much, • AU. ® Not. “ Wlio have no 
u BestriAced. Very, strangely. i “ WholUU. Not 

i' 
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For still tile important end of life 
'I'hey eipially may answer: 

A man may liac an honest heart, 

Though poortith • hourly stare him; 

A man may tak * a neehors • part, 

Yet hae nae cash to sjiaro him. 

Aye free all haii’ * your story tell. 

When wi’ a bosom crony ; ‘ 

But still keep something to youisel ‘ 

You scarcely tell to ony.' 

Conceal yoursol as wed’s" yc can 
i’rae “ critical dissection; 

But keek “ through every other man 
Wi’ sharpened, slee** inspection. 

I'he sacred lowe “ o’ wed-placed love. 

Luxuriantly indulge it; 

But never tempt the illicit rove. 

Though naething s* ould divulge it; 

1 wave the quantum o’ the sm. 

The hazatd of concealing; 

But oh 1 it hardens a’ witliin. 

And petrifies the feeling! 

To catch dame Fortune’s g31den smile, 

^ Assiduous wail ujion her; 

And gather gear by every wile 
ni.at’s justiiled^jOy honour; 

J>ot for to hide it'in a hedge. 

Not for a train attendant; 

But for the glori«us privilege _ 

Of being independent.^ 

The fear o’ hell’s a hangman’s whip 
To baud*" the wretch in order; 

But where yo feel your honour grip. 

Let that aye ho your border ; 

Its slightest touches—instant pause; 

Debar a’ side pretences; 

And rui^lately keep its laws, > 

. Uncaring consequences. 

I’he great Creator to revere 
Must sure liccome the creature; • 

But still the preaching cant forbear, 

Aiyi even the rigid feature: 

PovcJty.'. ■. ® Tdtc. ’ Neighbour’! 

flff-hami. * In}.imnto Bssociate. * Yoursdf. 

.\s well as. * From. Look slily. 

1 ! Flame. “ Hold- 
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Tet ne’er with wite profane to range 
Be corniftoUaucc e.\tcnded; 

. . An Atheist’s laugh’s a }ioor exchange 
For Deity offetuled. 

When ranting runnd in pleasure’s ring 
Kcligiou may bo blinded ; 

Or, if she gie' a random sting, 
it may be little luindod; 

But when on life wc ’re tempest-driven— 

A coi^cience but a canker— 

A corr<“Six>ndence fixed wi’ heaven 
Is sure a noble anchor. 

Adieu, de.ir, amiable youth I 
Your heart can ne’er be wanting; 

May pradence, fortitude, .and truth. 

Erect your brow nndamitiiig! 

In plougliinan phrase, “ (Jod send you spred,” 

Still daily to grow wispr; 

And may you better reck the rede" 

Than ever did the adviser. 

This poem, it will be observed, is for the g;reatcr part 
English; and it is not throughout written with all the purity of 
diction which iBuma never violates in his native dialect. For 
instance, in the fourth stanza the word “ censure ” is used 
to suit the e.vjgcneies of the rhyme, where the sense demands 
some such term as deplore or reg-et; for, although wo might 
censure the man him.self who faiU to succeed in life (which, 
however, is not tJje idea here), wo do not censure, tliat is blame 
or condemn, his late; we can only lament it; if wo censure 
anything, it is his conduot. In the same stanza, the expression 
“ stare him ” is, we apprehend, neither English nor Scotch : 
usage authoiTzes us to Kp<(ak of poverty staring a man in th(( 
face, but not of It staring him, absolutely. Again, in the tentli 
stanza, we have “ lieligion may be blinded,” apparently', for may 
be blinked, di.sregarded, or looked at as with shut eyes.* We' 
notice these Ihinp, to prevent an impression being left with 
the English reader that they are characteristic of Bums. No 
such vices of style, we repeat, are to he found ii, his Scotch, 
where the diction iij uniformly as natural and correct as it is 
appropriate and expressive. 

in a far mure elevated and impassioned strain is the poem 

* Give, 

‘ “ Himself tlie primrose |>ath'bf dulliunoe treads, 

And recks not bis own road."—Bliakcspeare, Hathlet. 

* Uolesi, indeed, we may inteipiot thu word as meaning deprived of the 
power of seeing.. 
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entitled The Vision. ’ It is too long to bo (’noted entire; but the 
following extracts will be s’lfficiently intelligible:— 

Tl>e snu liaS closed the winter day, 

Tlio curleis quat * tlKjir roaring play, 

An’ hungered mawkin “ ta’en her way 
To kail-y-irds • green. 

While faithU-ss snaws'* ilk step betray 
' Wharc' .she has been. 

Tlic thresher's weary Hingin’ tree' 

The lee-lang* diiy had tired me; 

And, whan ® the day had closed his e’e “ 

Tar i’ the west, 

Ben i’ the sironce," right pensivelio, 

I gae<i *- to rest. 

There, laiiely,'-'' by (he ingle-cheek,** 

1 sat and eyed the s]wwing reck,*’ 

That filled wi' lioasi-yrovoking sineek ** 

The anld clay btggin’ ;*^ 

An’ heard the restless rations squeak 
' AlHiut the riggin’.** 

All in this mrqlie,™ misty clime, 

1 laickward mused on waskd time. 

How I had sjx'iit my youthlu’ prime, 

An’ done m-U! thing 
But stringin’ Metlicrs-* nj) in rhyme. 

Tor ijViLs to sing. 

Had 1 to gniil advieo hm harkif,*® 

I might, hy this,'-'’ iiae led a market. 

Or strutted in a I'smk an' clarkit-* 
lly cash a :count: . 

IVhUe here, half-mad, half-fed, half-sarkit,*® 

Is a’ the amount. 

I starUsl, nmftcriug Blockhead! Ooof!“ 

And heaved on high my waukit loof,® 

To swear by a’ yon starry roof. 

Or some rash aith,®' 

That I henceforth would be rLymo-})roo.’ 

Till my last breatli— 


• Qnitted. * The hare. 

* Pnows. * Kvery. 

" Flail. ® Tjivo-long. 

*' Williin in tl)e sitting apartment. 

** Ph aside. *’Smoke issuing out. 


? Oolowort gardens. 

® Whore [ pronounce trfiar] 
* When. “ Eye. 

**^ Went >• Lonely. 

** Cough-provoking smoke. ' 


■t The old clay building, or house. '“Bats. '“'The roof of the house. 
® Full of motes. a* Nonsense, idle words. s Hearkened. 

® By tiiis time. “* Written. ® Half-shir’.»)d. 

“ Fool. < 3 My palm thiekentd twilh hibourk * Oath. 

’ '2 t: 
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When oliik! the string the snick' did draw; 
And jee! the door gaed to the wa’; 

An’ by my ingle-lowe 1 saw, 

Now blecsin’ ® bright, 

A tight, outlandish hizzic,® braw. 

Come full in sight. 

Ye need na doubt I held my whisht 
The infant aith, half-ionneil, was ernshed; 

I glowr’d as eerie's I’d been dnshed ’ 

In some wild glen; 

Witea sweet, like modest worth, she hlnshed 
And steppit ben.* 

Green, slender, leaf-clad holly boughs 
Were twisted, gracefu’, round her brows; 

I took her for some Scottish Mnse 
By that same token; 

An’ come to stop those reckless vows 

Would rf.on iKjen ’ broken. 

A hair-brained, sentimental trac< 

Was strongly marked in her face, 

A wildly witty, rustic grace 

Shone full ui»ii-her; , 

Uer eye, even turned on emidy spot!. 

Beamed keen with honour. 

With musing, deep, astonished stare, 

I. viewed the heavenly-seeming fair; 

A whis])eriiig throb did witness bear 
Of kindred sweet: 

When, with an elder sister's air, 

' She (Kd me greet 
“ All hail! my own inspired hard! 

In,pie thy native Muse regard! 
iior longer’mourn thy fato is hard,, 

Thus jioorly low I 
I come to give thee sucli reward 
As we bestow. 

“ Kiiow the great Gciiins of this land 
'■ Has many a light aerial hand, 

Who, all beneath his high command. 
Harmoniously, 

As arts or arms they understand. 

Their labours ply. 


' latch. * Blazing. * Hussy. * BUeuce. 

* I stared as frightened as if.Xhad beenmitaeked by a nutting i«m. 

* Walked iiio me room. ' t' Which would soor have. been.. 
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“ Of thuse am I—Coila my name; 

And this district as mine 1 claim, 

Where once the Cainiiliells, chiefs of fame, 
Held ruling power:— 

I marked tliy embryo tuneful flame 
Thy natal hour. 

“ With future hope I oft would gaze 
Fond on thy little early ways, 

Thy rudely carolled chiming phrase 
In uncouth rhymes. 

Fired at the simple, artless lays 
Of other times. 

“ 1 saw thee seek the sounding shore. 
Delighted with the daaliing roar ; 

Or, when the North his fleecy store 

Drove tl#ough the sky, 

1 saw grim nature’s visage hoar 

^Struck thy young eye. 

“ Or, when the deep-green-mantlcd rarth 
Warm cberislieJ wt ery floweret’s birtli. 

And joy and music ijouring fijrih 
In every grove, 

I jifw the(! eye the general mirth 

With b^iundless love. 

“ Wiien ri]iened field? and azure skies 
t!alled forth llic rmpers’ nistling noise 
1 saw thco leave tlicjr evening joys, 

And lonely sifilk 

'I’o vent thy bosom’s swelling rise 
In pensive walk. 

“When youtlifnl love, warm-blushiifg, strong 
Keen-shivering aliot tliy nciwes along, 

Those accents, grateful to thy tongue,. 

The adored name, 

1 Sauglit thee how to pour in song, 

^ * To soothe thy flame. 

“ I ^w thy pulse's maddening play 
Wild send ttiee pleasure’s devious way, 

Mish'# by fancy^ meteor ray, 

, By passion driven ; 

^ul yet the light that astray 

Was light from heaven. 

“ T^'give my counsels all ifrone. 

Thy tuneful flame stij,! careful fan; 


41)1 
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I’rcsorrc the ilictniiy of man 

With soul erect; 

And trust the universal pliin 
Will all protect. 

“ And wear then this” —she solemn said, 

And hound the holly round niy head: 

The polished Uio'. s and berries red 
Hid rustlino play: 

And, lih.e a passin.: liiouelit, .she lied 
In liJil away. 

These extracts, as extracts in every e:ise must 1>e, arc only in¬ 
dications or hints of whtit is to he found in the hody of poetry*' 
from which they are taken; and in lliis inslntiee, from various 
causes, the impression so conveyed may prohahly bo more than 
usually inadequate—for the strangeness of tlie dialect must veil 
mreh of the effect to an Krigli.slf reader, even when the general 
sense is apprehended ; and, beside.s, their length, their peculiarly 
Scottish spirit and eharactor, and other considerations have 
prevented us from quoting the mo.-t succe.''hful of llurns's pieces' 
in some of tbo styles in which he most excelled. Hut still what 
we have traascribod ma)' .serve to give a more extended and a 
truer notion of what his j>oetry really is than is eominouly enter¬ 
tained by .strangers, among whom Ije is mo.stly known and judged, 
of fi'om two or three of liis compiesitions, which perlmps of .ill 
tliat he lias produced are, the least marked hy the peculiar oha- 
luytcr of his genius. Even out. id Ids own eomilry. his Songs, 
to be sure, have taken all hearts—and they are the veiy flame- 
breath of his own. No tntcr jioetry exists in any language, or 
in any form. But it is the poetry of the heart mubh mure than 
of either the head or'the imagination. Burns’s songs do not at 
all reseinhlc the exquisite lyrical siiatehe.s with which Shake- 
sjiearc, and also Boaumout and Fletcher, have siirinklod seme gf,. 
their dranuis—enlivening iho busy scene and progress of the 
.action as the pfjgress of the wayfarer is crilivoned by the voices 
of Viirds in flie hedgerows, or the sight and scent of wild-flowers 
that have sprung up by the road-side. They aVe never in any 
wspoct exorcises ot ingdnnily, but always utterances of pa.ssion, 
an-i simidc and direct as a slioiit of laughter or'a gush of tsars. 
Whatever they have of fancy, whatever they have of melody, is, 
horn of real cmol.iou—is merejy the natural exprcscioa of tiio 
poet’s fooling at tlie moment, seeking and findingvdnt hi musical 
wordij,. .Since “’Durning Sappho" lovi.d .and sung in the old 
isles of Greece, not much poo'i-y has been prodncecl so thrillinglj' 
tender as some of the bestbf tbosg songs. Here, for example, is 
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one, mde onpngh porliaps in language and vcrsitication,—but 
every lino, every cadence is steeped in pathos:— 

\’c hanks, and braes, and streams aroniid 
The castle o’ Montgomery, 

Green lie yonr woods, and (air your flowers, 

Your waters never driimlic ‘ 

There summer first utifauld her robes, 

And there tlie langest tarry! 

For there f took tlie last farewell 
O’ my sweet Highland Mary. 

How sweetly hlismied the gay given birk,” 

Ibnv riiiri the hawthorn’s bioswom. 

As nndenieath their Iragnint shade 
I clii«|iM her to inv bosom I 
The goUeii hours on angel wings 
Flew o’or me and mi dearie; 

For dear to mii iis^igiit and life 
Was luy sweet Highland Mary. 

Wi’ niwTv a vow .and heked embraefl 
Our parting inis fu’ tender; 

And, pMgiub aft to meet again, 

We tore oursels asiinier; 

Hut oh! fell death's miliim'ly finst, 
d'liat idj'l my flower sac early I 
Now green's tin sod, and canid’s the day, 

That wrajis illy Higliland Mary 1 

0 p.ale, pale now those rosy lips 
I aft hae kiSsed sai- fondly ! 

Aiid dosed for ayu the si«irklin|[ glance 
That dwelt on me sae kindly I 
And mouldering now in silent dnst 
That heart that lo’ed ’ me dftirly! 

But still within my Iswm’s core 
Shall live my Highland Mary. 

These compositions are so nniversally knovm, that it is need¬ 
less to give,any others tit full length; but jwo may throw to¬ 
gether a few verses and half-versos gathered from several of 
them;— • 

When o’er the hill the eastern star 
Tells buglitin’^ time is near, my joe; 

And owseu ® frim the furrowed field 
Hetum sae do?f f and weary, 0; 

- Hindi. 

‘ Oxen. 


’ Turbid with mud. 
‘ Folding.* 


3 Loved.* 
Dull,*Kpiritlos8 
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Down J»y the Imm, where soente^ birks 
Wi’ dew are Iianfpnj! clear, my joe, 
m meet thee on the lea-rig,* 

My ain “ kind dearie, 0. 

In mirkest® glen, at midnight hour, 

IM roTc, and ne’er he eerie,* 0, 

If through that glen 1 gned * to thee. 

My ain kind dearie, 0. 

Although the night were ne’er sae wild. 
And 1 were ne'er sue weary, O, 

Fd meet tliee on the Ita-rig, 

My ain kind dearie, (). 


I hae sworn by the heavens to my Mary, 

1 hae 8«mm by thashcavens to he true; 

And sae may the heavens forget me. 

When 1 forget my vow! ^ 

0 plight me your faith, my Mary, 

And ])light me your lily-jvhite liand; 

O plight me your faith, my Mary, 
lieloro I leav^ Scotia’s strand. 

We hae plighted our troth, my Mary', 

In mutual affi*ction to join ; 

And cursed be tlie catis^ithat sliall ]iart usl 
Tlie hour, and tlie moment o' lime! 


O poortith ® oauld, and restless love, . 

Ye wiLck my ii&ce Iwtwecn ye; 
Yet jioortitU a’ 1 eould forgive, 

^ An’ ’t^'cre na for my Jeanie. 

0 why sliould fate sic* pleasure have 
Life’s dearest bands untwining ’ 

Or why sac sweet a flower as love 
pepend on fortune's shining'? 


To thy bosom lay my heart. 

There to throb and languish; 
Though desiair had wrung its core. 
That would heal its^inguish. 


QraSiy ridge. * Own.^ * Darkest. 

Krigbtenod by dread of spirits. • Went. ‘ Poverty. 


t Such 
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Take away tlioso rosy lips. 
Rich with balmy treasure: 
Turn away Uiine eyes oC love, 
Lest I (lie with pleasure. 


Here's a health to ane I lo’e dear, < 

Here’s a health to ane I lo’e dear; 

Thou art sweet as the-smile when fond lovers meet, 
And soft as their'iiarting tear, Jessy I 

Although thou maim * never bo mine. 

Although oven hoiie is denied, 

"Tis sweeter for thee dcsiairing 
Than aught in the world b^de, Jessy 1 


Ae® fond kiss, an^theu we sever; 

Ae fareweel, alas, for ever I 

liad wo never loved sae kindly. 

Had we nevey loved sae blindly, 

Never met, or never parted. 

Wo had ne’er been brokdh-hearted. 

Fare thee wcel, thou first and fairest I 

Faie thee weel, thou best and dearest 1 , 

At fond kiss, and then we sever; 

Ae fareweel, alas, for ever! 

In all, iftdeed, that he has written best. Bums may be said to 
have given us himself,—the passion or sentiment which swayed 
or possessed him at the moment,—alnfost as imteh as in his 
songs. In him the poet was the same as the man. He could 
'ilescribc with admirable fidelity and force incidents, soenesj 
manners, ■dtaracters, or whatever else, which had fallen within 
his e^ierienijo or ob^rvation; but he had liftjfc proper dramatic 
imagination, y)r power of going out of liimsclfAnto other natures, 
and, as it were, losing his personality in^the creations of his 
ftgi«y. His Wood was too hot, his pulse beat too tumnJtitously, 
for that; at least he was during his short life too much the«pcfrt 
both of hjs own j^sions and of many other stormy influences to 
acquire sn«h power of intellastnal self-oommand and self-sup¬ 
pression. tVhat ho ^ight have attained to if a longer earthly 
1 Must ® One. 
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existeace had been granted to him—or a less teinpcstnous one— 
who shall say ? Both Vhen his genius first blazed out upon the 
■world, and when its light was quenched by death, it seemed as 
if he had been bom Or designed to do much more than he has 
done. Ha\'ing written what he wrote before his twenty-seventh 
year, ho had doubtless much more additional poetr}' in him than 
he gave forth between that date and his death at the agerot 
thirty-seven—poetry which might now have been the world’s 
for ever if that ago had been worthy of sucli a gift of !\edven as 
its glorious poet 
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I* might almost suem as if there were something in the im¬ 
pressiveness of the groat chronological event formed by the ter- 
miualivn of one centnry and the commencement of another that 
had been wont to act with an awakening and fructifying power 
upon litoiary genius in tliese islands. Of the three last groat 
sunbursts of our literature, tlic first, making what has been 
called the Elizabethan age of our dramatic and other poetrj', 
throw its splendour over the last quarter of the sixteenth and 
the*first of llio soveutis idh ccutiiry ; the second, famous as the 
AntJuslaii age of Anne, brightened the earlier years of the 
eighteenth ; the niiieleentH centnry was ushered in by the 
’third. At the termination of the reign of Cieorge III., in 
the year 1S2n, therS were still among ns, not to mention minor... 
names, at least nine ■.>r ten poetical writers, each (whatevcr“ 
discordance of opinion there might he about either their relative 
or their absolute, merits) coinma%ding universal attention from 
the readin.g world to whatever ho produced:—(’rabbo (to take 
them in '{he order of theii’ seniority), Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Southey, Seof.1, (.lainphtdl, tMoore, Uyron, Shelley, and perhaps we 
ought "to add Keats, though more for the shining promise of his 
great but immature genius thiui for what he"* had actually done. 
Man.vMither voices theri; vveue froift which divine wordk were 
often heard, hut these wore oracles to ahom all listened, whose 
inspiration all men acknowledged. It is sueli crowding and 
clustering of re.marloiblo writers that Jias ch,iefl.v distinguished 
the great literary ages in every country: there are eminent! 
writers at other times, but they come singly or in small numbers, 
as Lucretius, the noblest of the Latin poets, did before the Au¬ 
gustan ago of Kojpran literature; as our owniMilfim and Dryden 
did in tlie- iiitciTal betwocu our ElizabelMtiu uge and that of 
Anne ; as Cloldsmith, and Burke, and .Tohnson, and then Cowper 
and Burns, in twos and threes, or one by*one, preceded and as it 
jsjfere led ill the rush and crush of onr last revival. ¥</r such 
single Bwa! Lewis, though they do not make, do yet commonly 
herald»t.he summer; and !>ccordingly tluiso remarkable writers 
who haV» thus appeared between one great ago of literature 
and another have mostly, it. may bo observed, arisen,not in the 
earlier but in the later portioiVif the interval—haye been not the 
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lagging successors of the last era, but the precursors of the next. 
However the fact is ^ be explained or accounted for, it does 
indeed look as if Nature in this, ns in other things, had her times 
of production and of comparative restaiid iuactivitv— her iiutumns 
and her winters—or. as we may othenvise conceive it, her alter¬ 
nations of light and darkness, of da\' and night. After a busy 
aud brilliant period of usually some thirty or forty years, there 
has alw'ays followed in eveiy country a long term during which 
the literary spirit, as if overworked and exhausted, half mani¬ 
fested little real energy or power of life, and even the 
demand and taste for the highest kind of litcraiuie, for depft, 
aud subtlety, and truth, and originality, and passion, and beautyt 
has in a great measure ceased with the supply -a soIkt and 
slumhrons twilight of imitation*atid ^ediocrity, and little more 
than mechanical dexterity in bookmaknig, at least with the gane- 
rality of the most jropular and applauded writers. * • 

After all, the reawakening of our flnglish literature, on each of 
the three sreeasions wo have mentioned, wns probably bronghi* 
.about mainly by the general political and sofial circumstances o^ 
' the country and of the world at the time. Tho poetical and dra¬ 
matic wealth and«maguificence of the era of Klixahetli and James 
came, no doubt, for the most {lart, out of the passions th.at had 
been stirred and the strength tliat had Ix-en acqiiirad in the 
mighty contests and convulsions which filled, lierc and through¬ 
out Europe, the middle of the sixteeniJi eontiiry; another break¬ 
ing up of old institutions and re-edification of the state upon a 
new foundation amt a new principle, t^fe work of the last sixty 
years 8f the seventeenth century, if it did not contribute much 
to train the wits and fide writers of the age of Anne, at least 
both prepared the tranquillity necessary for the rostfiration of 
elegant literature* and disjmsod tho public mind for its enjoy¬ 
ment ; the poetical dayspring, finally, that came with our own 
century was bom with, and probably in some degree out of, a 
third revolution, which shook both established institutions and 
the minds and opmions of men throughout,Europe‘as much 
almost as the Refon^iation itself had done three centttrios and a 
half before. It is also to be observed that on each of*those three 
occasions the exciteraefit apimars to have come to ns injpart from 
a foreign liferature which had undcigonc a similar reawakenin’^ 
or put forth a new life and vigour, shortly Ixdbrs our own: in 
tHe Elizabethan age the contagion ,or impulse was caught *from 
the literature of Italy; in the a^e of Anno from that of France; 
in the prejent period from that of Gormany.* 
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Tnfc LAST AGE OF THE ^JEORGES. 

WoRnSWORTH, 

Tnis Oennan inspiration operated most directly, and prodneed 
the most marked etVeot, in the poetry of Wordsworth. AVords- 
*orth, who was bi.m in 1770, has j)rcserye<l in the editions of 
i)is oolteeled works some of his vcrse.s written so loii); ago as 
1780; and ho also Continued to the last to reprint the two 
eiirlfejt of his pnhlisheil poems, entitled An Evening Walk, 
addressed to a Young Lady, from the Lakes of the North of 
England, and Descriptive Sketehes, taken during a pedestrian 
tour among tlie Alp.s, hulh of which first i^pcaivd in 1793. The 
rocolloctiou of the lormor of these poems probuhiy suggested to 
somehody, a few years later, the othorwi.se not very intelligible 
dcjjignatioii (>f the Lake School, which has been applied to this 
\Vrh<T and his imita’ors, or siip])osod imitators. Hut the Even¬ 
ing Walk and tlie 1 tescriptia-e tikotches, which are both written 
* in the usual rhyming ten-syllabled verse, are perfectly orthodox 
poems, according *o the common creed, in spirit, maimer, and 
fonn. The pccniiaritics which are conceived to constitute what is' 
called the Lake mininef firstajipeavcd in the Lyrical Uallads; the 
iivst volume of which was ]»ublii4ied in 1798, tlie second in 1800. 

In the I’reface t > the second volume of the Lyrical Hallads, the 
author hA’inself doserihed his ohjoci as being to ascertain how far 
the purposes -.if pcietry n^glit be fulfilled "by fitting to metrical 
arraiigonient a .'-election of the real language of men in a state of 
vivid sensation.'’ It might, jierluqis, be poteiblo to defend this 
notion liy tlie aid of certain assumptions as to what is implied in, 
or to be undi-rsto'id by. a state'of vivitk sensation, which it may 
he contolulcd is only another phrase for a state of poetical excite¬ 
ment: undoubtedly the language of a^miiid in such a state, se¬ 
lected, or conected, and made metrical, will be poetry. It is, 
almost a truism to say so. Nay, we might go farther, and assort 
that, in the circumstances supposed, the selection and the adapfa- 
tioa to 4iictrical urraugemeiit would not be necessary : the lan¬ 
guage would flow naturally into somelliing^ of 3 musical shape 
(that heiitg one of tho coudition.s of poencal expression), and, 
although it might bo improved by oorreation, it would.have all 
. .a<)e essentiHls of poetry as it was originally produtHtd. But ^vhat 
is evidently jj|eautis, that tho rc:il or natural language of an.v 
andieKer.v mind when simply in a state of excitement or .passion 
is nocesSju-ily poetical. The* rcsitect in whicli tho doctrine difl'ers 
from that commonly held is, tliat it assumes mere (tassion or vivid 
tensatioq to be in all men in all cases snhstantiaily identical 
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with poetical excitcmejit, and the language m which passion 
expresses itself to bo consequently always poetry, at least after it 
has undergone some purilieation or pruning, and been reduced to 
metrical regularity. As for this qualification, wo may rciuiirk 
that it must be understood to me,an nothing more than that the 
language of passion is improved with reference to poetical effect 
by being thus tiuinod and regulated: othenvise the stateiuerft 
would bo contradictory and would refute itself; fbr, if passion, 
or vivid sensation, always speaks in poetry, the metrical airange- 
ment and the selection are tinueees.siry and unwiinuntablo; of 
these oiterations he indjspensable, the language of vivid setisation 
is not alwiiys poetry. But surely it is evident from the nature of 
the thing that it is altogether a iniseorniep^on of what jmetry is 
to conceive it to be nothing more than the language nnliiridly 
pronipteil by piussion or strong emotion. If that were all,"ail 
men, all women, and all children -^^onld he poets. I’oetry, in 
the first place, is an art, just as painting is an art; and tlio one 
is no moi-e ixr be practised solely nnder the guidance of strong 
emotion than the other. Secondly, poetical eniotion is something* 
as distinct from mere ordinary jiasskm or excitement as is musical 
emotion, or the feeling of the ]iieturcsi|ne or the beautiful or the 
grand in painting or in architecture ; tin! one may and often does 
exist wlicre tlierc <!xists nothing of the other. Nobody has ever 
thought of defining music to be mcryly tin* natural vocal ntter- 
auee of men in a stale of vivid sensatioif; orpaintingto be iiotbing 
more than tbeir nat'iral w'ay of expressing tliemselvcs when in 
such agitate by lines .and colours; no mere is poetry simply their 
real langu.age, or expression by words, when in such a staUc It 
makes no difference that words are a mode of exjiression of which 
men have mueli mm-e generally the use than they have flic use of 
either colours or inusieal Sounds; if all men could sing or could 
handle the bmsli, they still would not all ho musicians and 
painters w'henevcr they were in a ]>assion. 

It is true that even in the nidost minds emotion will tend to 
make the expressionf more vivid and forcible ; 'mt itVill not for 
all that necessarily i'(,so to poetry. Emotion or exoiuSuent alone 
will not produce that idealization in which iioetry consists. To 
have that effect the excitement mu.st be of a jiecnlia.v character, 
and'tho- mini in which it takes plime must lie j)ocuiiarl 3 ' gifteoi-* 
Tlje mistake has probably arisen from a confusioDf of two Hungs < 
which are widely different—the rcaTlanguage of men jif"a state 
of excitement, and the imaginative imitation of such- language 
in the artisiio delineation of the excittunent. The latter alone 
wall necessarilj or universally bA,noelioal; the former maybe 
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llie veriest of prose. It luiiy l)e said, imleed, that It is ilbt men’s 
real laiignairo, hut the imitation of it, whioli is meant to ho 
called [aietry by W ordsworth and his followeits—that, of course, 
their own poetry, even when most eonlormable to their own 
thisu'v, can only consi.st of what they micem would be the reid 
Jaiiplago of persons placed in the eircuiiLstain^es of tliose from 
whom it jaofesses to proceed. J'nit this explanation, besides that 
it leaves the theory we are cxaniiniug, considered as an aeeciurit 
or definhion of poetry, as nairow and defective as ever, still 
..ssuines that ))octic.il imitation is nothing more than transcrip¬ 
tion, or its equivalent—sneh invemtiou as comes as near- as 
po.ssihlo to what literal transeri)ition would ho; which is the 
very misappntlieiisiou ag,ainst wliieh we are arguing. It is 
equally false, we contend, to say that ]xictry is nothing more 
tlitu e’ilhi!!' the real laiigaiage of men in a state of excitement, or 
l!la; inoro imiTaiion. the ehysor the belter, of that real kngluage. 
The imitation must bo an ideidized imilaliou—an iutermiiigliug 
of the Jioet with [ns suhji-et hy which it reeei'cs auiew charac¬ 
ter ; just a.s, iji ]iaiiitiiig, a great, portrait, or other ]>icture from, 
nature, is never a fae-siaiile copy, but always as mueli a reflec¬ 
tion fiauu the artist’s own spiri,! its from the seeiio or object it 
repn;scnls. The realm of niitu?e and the realm of art, allliongh 
eomiterparts, tire in^vertheleas altogi'tlier distinct the one from 
the other: and both painting and poetry belong to the letter, 
not. to the former. 

W'e cannot say that Wdidsworth’s thoory of ]toctry has Itecn 
all,og(Ulier without ell'ict njioii his practice, hut it Itii:; shown 
it.self rallier hy some deficiency of relinement in his general 
nianiicr than hy very imicli that ho has written in express con¬ 
formity with itii icqiLisitiim.s. We might aflirm, indeed, that its 
princijile is as inucli contradicted and coufaied hy the greater 
oart of his own poetry as it is by that of all laugmiges and alt 
•times in which poetry has been written, or hy the universal past 
experience of mankind in every age tuid country. 1 lo is a great 
poet, iiTul. 1ms «uriehed onr literature will; much beautiful and 
nohle wi 'tiiig, whatever he the method op pri'-iciple upon which 
he (sonstructs, or fancies that lie constructs.' his oompo.sitions. 
^llis hand-raia, without the exception of a single lino, his Lonely 
licech-gatherer, with the exception of vciy few lines; his Kuth, 
his Tintern Abbey, his Fettst of Brongham, the Water Lily, the 
'grea’toB part of tho Lxcbrsioii, most of the Sonnets, his ^cat 
Ode on’the Intimations of Immortality in Early Childhood, and 
many of his shurfcr lyrical pieces, are nearly as uiitixeeptionahle 
in diction as .they are deop l^d tnio in feeling, fudged according 
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to any niles or princiiilea of art that are now pafi-onized l)y any¬ 
body. It ishtriio, indued, that it will not do to Iwk at aiiythiiif; 
tlmt Wordsw'orth has written through the spectacles of that 
species of criticism which was in vogne among ns in the last 
contnry; we believe tliat in several of the pieces we have named 
even that narrow and superficial doctrine (if it cimkl be rccallei^ 
from tho tomb) would find little or nothing U) object to, but we 
fear it would find as little to admire; it had no feeling or nnfler- 
Btanding of the poetry of any other ora than its own,— iicilfier of 
that of Homer, nor that of the (Ireck dramatists, nor that of onf 
own Elizabethan age,—and it certainly would not enter far into 
the spirit either of that of Wordsworth or of any of his eminent 
contemporaries or successors. It is part, and a great piart,, of 
what the literature of Germany has done for us within the lajjt 
sixty years, that it hits given a wider scope and a decpi'r insight 
to ou» perception and mode of judging of the poetical in all its 
forms and manifestations: and the poetry of Wordsworth has 
materially aided in eattablishing this revolnfion of taste and 
ritical doctrine, by furnishing the English reader with some of 
the earliest and many of the most successful or most generally 
appreciated cxamplts and illustrations of the precepts of the 
now faith. Even tins errors of Vvordsworth's poetical creed and 
practice, the excess to which lie has sometimes carried bis em- 
ployipent of the ]angnug(i of the uneducated ela.ssos, and liis 
attempts to extract poetical cfl’ccts out of trivial incidont.s and 
humble life, were fittod to be rather scrviwahlc tlian injurious 
in tho hijflily artificial state of our poetry When ho began to write. 
Ho may not have succeeded in evsry instance in which lie has 
tried to glorify the familiar and elevate tho low, but <!io lias 
nevertheless tanght us that the domain of [loetiy is much wider 
and more various tlita it usM to bo deemed, that there is a great 
deal of it to be found whore it was formerly little tho fashion tOi 
look “for anything of the kind, and that the poet does not abso¬ 
lutely require for the exercise of his art and tho displayo.f his 
powers what are commonly called illustrious oi* distieguishod 
characters, and ad;,ol.lwrwise dignified subject, any nu're than 
long and learned words.^ Among his English contemixirarics 
Wordsworth stands foremost and alone as the poet oft common 
life, it u not'his only field, nor perhaps the field in which he 
is greatest; but it is the one whiemis most oxclusi-^ly his ;i,wji. 
Ho fias, it is fnio, no humour or comhdy of any kind in him 
(which is perhaps the explanation of the ludicrous touches that 
sometimes startle ns in his serious poetry), and tlierefove ho is not, 
and ^Idom attempts to be, what BuX-s was for his joountfymen. 
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tho poetic intei-prottr, and, ns such, refiner as well as eiuhalmer, 
of tlic wit and memment of the common* people: the writer hiy 
whom that title is to be won is yet to arise, and probably from 
among the peojilc themselves : but of whatever is more tender 
or niore thoughtful in the spirit of ordinary life in England the 
poetry of Wordsworth is the truest and most comprehensive 
tnjiscript we jjossess. Many of his verses, embodying as they 
do th^ philosophy as well as the sentiment of this every-day 
human (vcpcrience, have a completeness and impressiveness, as of 
texto. mottoes, proverbs, the force of which is universally felt, 
and has alreadj' worked them into the texture and substance of 
the language to a far greater extent, we apprehend, than has 
happened in the ease of any contemi)orarj' writer. 

VVordsworth, though only a few years deceased, for ho sur¬ 
vived fill 1R50, nearly sixty years after the publication of his 
first poetry, is already a classic; and, extensively os ho is now 
read and appreciated, an}’- feview of our national literature 
■would be very ineomplote without at least a few extijicts from 
Ifcis works illustratife of the various styles in which he has 
written. As a specimen of what may las called his more peculiar 
manner, or tlrat which is or used to bo more gspecialltunder- 
stood by flic style of the 1-uko Scjiool of {)oeti'y, we win begin 
with tho u;ell-known verses entitled Tlic Fountain, a Uouversar 
tion, which, in his owu classification, aro included among -what 
he designates I’oems of Sei/imcut and b’oflectiou, and are staled 
to have been composed in 1799:— 

Wo talkoii \*th 0)1011 heart, and tongue 
. Affectionate and true, 

A )‘air of Irieuds, though I \va» young, 

And Matthew seventy-two. 

Wo lay beneath a s|in‘ading ojfc, 

IJoside a mossy seal; 

And from tlie turf a fountain broke, 

And gurgled at our feet. 

“ Now, Jiatthew!” said I, “ let ns inntefc 
TICs water’s iileasaut tune 
With some old liorder-smig, or calci> 

That suits a summer's noon; 

. Or of the clivirch-clook and the chimes 
Sing here, beneath the shade, 

That half-mad thing of witty rhymes 
Which you lasl^Ajiril made!” 

In silence Matthew lay, and eyed 
The Spring bciieatli the tree; 

And Urns the dear man rcjilied,. 

'£he grcy-h^rc^°maa> of glee 
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“ No check, no stay, this streamlet Years; 

How niti-rily it ftoes! 

"Twill mumiiir on a tlioiisand years. 

And flow as now it flows. 

And here, on this delisjhtful day, 

1 cannot ehoo.->o but think 
How o(i, a via:orou.s man, 1 lay 
Jk'side this fimiitaiu's brink. 

My eyes .'ire dim wilh childish tears, 

Aly heatt is idly stirrefl, 

I’or tli“ same s'ormd is in my eats 
AVhkh in tliose days 1 heard. 

Thus fares it still in onr decay ; 

And yet (ho wiser mind 
Mourns Ies.s fVtr wl)a( aj:o takes siway 
Titan wliat it leaves Itchind. 

The hlackhird amiil leafy trees, 

'J’he lark altove the hill, 

I.et loose their cart'ls when they |ilea»«i. 
Are (iuiet when they will. . 

With nature neveg do thej- W'a^e 
A fttoli.sh strife; they see 
A haiipy yonth, and their old age 
Is heautilul and free : 

*■» 

But we are pressed by lieavy laws ; 

And often, glinl no inons, 

WT* wear a face of jo v, hecallse 
We have been glad of yore. 

If there Iw oite vvlio need iKunoan 
I,Tis kindreil laid in earth, 

The Ijonsehfild liearts that were his owu. 
It is the man of mirth. 

My days, my frie.nd, are almost cone. 

My life has Ixten iijiprovod, 

And mtiny love me ; hut hy noms 
•^Ai 4 1 enough beloved.” 

“Now*V»illi himself and mo he wrongs. 
The man wljo thus complains ! 

I live and sing my idle songs 
Upon (he.se happy plaiys. 

And, Matthew, for 1 I 13 ’ ehiUlrcn dead 
1 ’ll Isi a son to thee !” 

At tins lie grasiH.'d mjsjhand, and said, 

' “Alas! that cautto&'ioj” 
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We rase up from the fountain-eidc ; 

Ami down the smooth dcsceift 
Of tin- '^ri'cn slrecp-track did we j;lidc; 

And tlirougU the wood we went; 

And, cro we. came to Leonard’s lioclt, 
lie sang those witty rhymes 
Alxiut tile crazy old clmrch-clock, 

Aud the liewilili icd chijties. 

The*follo\ving, eiititlfd Tho Affliction of IVIargaret, dated 1804, 
and classed iimong tho rooms founded on the Aftectioi^B, is more 
ijnr4as,sioned, but still essentially in the same style:— 

Where art thou, my Isdoved son, 

When' art. thou, worse to me than dead? 

Oh liiiJ me, iirosperous or uuiloiio ! 
t Ir, if the grave h" now thy bed, 

Why am 1 ignorant of the same, 

That 1 mar- resti^nd neithiT blame 
Nor sorrow may attend thy name? 

8even ^.-ars, alas! to have received 
No tiding.s of an only ehiid ; 

To have desjaired, liavc lio]icd, hclieveil. 

And been for evermore larguiled; * 

Soiuelimes with thniighi! of very bliss • 

I caleli at them, and then 1 miss; 

Was ever darkne.ss like to tliis '! 

• 

lie was among%he )iriuie in wortli, 

Au object Ivauteous to ladiold ; 

Well born, w^U bred ; I Sent him forth 
Inoetiuons, iimiHaait, and hold : 

Jf things ensued that "wanted g*cc, 

As hath Iwen said, they were not base 

And never blush was on my face. 

‘ • 

Ah! litllo doth the yotmg one dream, 

When full of play and childish cares. 

What ]H>\ver is in his wildest scieam, 

Heard by his mother unawares! 

He knows it not, he cannot guess : 

Yeare to a mother hring distress; 

But do not make her love tho less. 

, Neghict me! no, 1 suffered long 
From that ill tlionght; and, being blind, 

S."jd, “ I’ride shall Iiclp me in my wrong; ^ 

Kind mother haae.l beeti, as kind 
As ever breathed:" aud that is true; 

I’ve wotimy rath with tears like dew, 

Weeping for him w 'ipn no one knew. , 

2 H 
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My am, if Uiou lie linmUpd, poor,* 

Hojjolc^of honour and of gain, 

Oh ! do not droad (hy mother’s door; 

Tliink not of mo with grief and ]iaini 
] now can see with licttcr eyes; 

And worldly grandeur 1 despise, 

And Fortune with her gifts and lies, 

Alas! the fowls of heaven have wings. 

And hliists of heaven will aid their flight • 

They niotint—how short a voyage hrings 
The wanderers hack to their delight 1 
Chains tie us down Vy land and sea; 

And wishes, vain as mine, may 1 k' 

All that is left to comfort thee. 

l’ciha]is some dungeon liears (hee groan, 

Maimed, mangled, by inhuman men; 

Or thou, u]!oii a desert thrown, 

Inhcritesi the lion’s den ; 

Or hast lieeli suinmoned to the deep, 

Thou, thou and ail thv mates, to keep 
An iticommuuieal'le sk-ep. 

I Inirk for ghosts; hut none will force 
Their way foni^ ;--'tis falsely said 
That there was I'ver imerenurse 
Iletweeii the living and the liead; 

For, surely, (hen 1 shouM have sight 
Of him 1 wail for day and night 
With love and longings infiniti'. 

My apiirehensions eomc ih crowds: 

] dread {he rustling of the grass; 

The very shallows of the clouds 
Have i«iwer to shake me as they }iaas; 

Hquestiir.) things, and do not find 
One that will answer to tny mind; 

And all the world aii])ears unkind. * 

Beyond parlicifiatioii lie 
My troubles, and beyond relief: , 

If any chance to heave a sigh, 

ThLy pity mo, and not my grief. 

Then some to me, my Son, or send 
Some tidings that my woes may end; 

I have no other earthly friend ! 

Here iS another from the sitme class, and still in' tLe 
stylo, dated 1798. The v erses are very beantifni; they 
some resemblance to tie tonchinj; old Scotch ballad called 
Anna iJothwell’s Lament, begiituing 


same 

bear 

Lady 
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l?al<)«r, my boy, lie still and sletp; 

It grieves me sair to see thee weep— 

of which tlici'o is a copy in Percy’s Reliques, and others, differ¬ 
ing oonsidorahly from that, in other collections:— 

Hit eyes are wild, her head is bare. 

The sim has burned her eoal-blacb hair; 

Her eyebrows have a rusty stain, 

And she came fiu' from over the main. 

She Ill's a baby on her arm, 

Hr else she were alone; 

And underneath the haystack warm. 

And oil the Greenwood stone. 

She talked luid sum; the wooils among, 

And it was in the English tongue. 

“Sweet bills', they say lliat I am mad, 

But nay, my heart ijlitr too glad; 

And I am liapiiy when 1 sin" 

Pull many a sad and doleful thing; 

'J'licn, lovi!|y hiiby, do not fearl 
I piay thee, have no lear of me; 

But safe as iii*a cradle, here. 

My lovelyi hiihy, shalt thoitbe: 

To thee 1 know loo uinollxowe; 

••1 cannot work lliee any woe. 

A lire was once wj/liin my hniin; 

And in my liead a dull, dull |>am; 

And liendish faees, one, two, three, 

Iluii'g at my bretSit, and pulled at mo; 

Jtui tlieii there came a si^ht of joy, 

^It came at onai to do me good ; 

I waked, and saw niy little lx'\% 

My little Iwy of fleish and bloiid; 

Ob joy for me that .sight to seel 
For he was there, and only he. 

Suck, little babe, oh suck again! 

*It cools wy bhM.Kl, it cotils my brain; 

'Wiy lii® I feel them, baby ! they 
Ikraw from my heart the pain away. 

Oh! press me with thy little hand; • 

Moosous something at my chest; 

About that tight and dcmily hand 
I feel thy little fingers jirest. 

,Thc brecse I see is ift the tree: 
it comes to cool my balie and me. 

Oh! love me, love me, little boy! 

Thou art thy^iiiother’s oflljijoy; 
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And do-not dread llic wavra liclow 
When o’er Uie sca-rocVs edge we go j 
The high crag cannot work me harm, 

Nor loaiiing torrents when tlioy howl; 

The babe 1 carry on my arm 
He saves for me my precious soul; 

Then ltapj)y lie; for blest am I ; 

Without me my sweet babe would die. 

Tl»en do not fear, my boy 1 for thee 
Bold as a lion will 1 lie : 

Anil I will always be thy guide. 

Through hollow snows and rivers wide. 

1‘11 build an Indian bower; I know 
Hie leaves that make the softest bod : 

And if from me thou wilt not go. 

But still be true till I am dead, 

My ]iretty thing, then tliou shalt sing 
As mtirry as the birOs in sjiriiig. 

Thy father cares not for my lireast, 

’Tis tliine, sweet baby, there tcfrest; 

Tis all thine own !—^and, if its hue 
Be changed, that was so fair to view, 

’Tis fair enougb for thee, niy dove! 

My beauty, Iitil»cliild, is flown, 

But. IboH wilt live with me in love; 

And wliat if my tsjor /tbeek Ilk' brown? 

’Tis well lor tliee, thott ettnst not see 
.How pale and wan it else would lie. 

])read not their ttuinis, .ny little life ; 

1 am ^hy father’s wedded wife,; 

And undemcalh the spreading tree 
We two will lixe in honesty, 
vlf his si'vcet boy he eoidd forsake. 

With me he never would have stayed; 

From him no harm my babe can take; 

But he, poor man ! is wretched made; 

And every day wo two will pray 
For him that’s gone and far aw..y. 

U’ll tctich my boy the sweetest things, , 

IM ieach him how the owlet sings. 

My little balte! thy lijjs are still, , 

And tliou bast almost sucked thy fill. 

- - Where art thou gone, mv ow» dear child ? 

What wicked looks «j’e those 1 see ? ■ ■■ 

Alas! alas I that look so wild. 

It never, never ciuno from me : 

If thou art mad, my pretty lad, 

Then I must be lor ever stid. 
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Oh! simile on me, my little lamb! 

For 1 thy own dear mother am. • 

My love for thee has well been tried : 

I’ve sonjtht tliy father far and wide. 

1 knew the poisons of the shade, 

1 know the earth-uiits fit for food: 
riien, pretty dcar,'be not all-aid : 

Wo’ll iiiid tJiy father in the wood. 

Xow laiiitli and lie ^y, to the wisids away ! 

And there, my babe, we ’ll live for at e.” 

T$*t much, perhaps we might say the greater part, of AVords- 
v.'orth’s poetry is in a very dilferont stylo or luanuor. Take, for 
,e.vamjdc, his noble Laodamia, dated 1814, and iu the later editions 
plaetia among what he calls I’ocnis of the Imagination, though 
Ibriaerly classed as one of the I’oems founded on the Aii'ce- 
tl'njisfj- 

“AVilh sacrifice hefon' the rising morn 
A'ows have 1 made by friiilless liope inspired: 

And from the infernal tioils, ’mid sh.ades forlorn 
l)f night, my slaiC-hiered tsml have I reipiircd: 

Cele.stial pity 1 again implore:— 

Restore him to my sijhl—great Jove, restore!” 

So s]tcakiiig, and by fervent love |ndow<‘d 

With fiitli, the snii[>liimt hoaveriwaiti lifts her hands; 

Whilf, like the smi emerging from a ehmd, 

Her coiiiilfiumce hriglite|^«-~and her eye ex|iands ; 

Her Imsom heaves :iml spreads, her stalure grows; 

And slie 1 ‘xpei-ts ihe issue in ri'is'se. 

0 terror! xyhat hath she ]«'rei ived '! ■ O joy ! 

Wliai doth she Im.k on '( WlnVii doth she behold? 

Her Hero slain uimn the la-acli of Troy ? 

His vital pn-sencef’ his coriKire:d moiild ? 

Jt is—if sense deceive her nol—’lis Ho!* 

And a Ood leads him, winged Mercury! 

Mild Henries spake—and touched her with his wand 
'I'hal scaluis all fear; “ Such grace hath crowned tliy prayer, 
laodamia! that at Jove's eonnn;iiid 
Thy husliand walks the paths of upjx>r air: 

He Contes to tarry with thee Ihree hours’ sjatlb; 

Aeis'iit the gift, beliold him faci: to face !”• 

Forth sjirang the impassioned Quevn her Lord toolasj); 

Again lliat BoDsummation she assayed ; 

•Ifill niisubstantial form eWules her grasp 
As (fllen as that eager grasp was made. 

The I’haiitoin iiaigs—but liarls to rc-unitc, 

And re-iissiime his place before her sight. 
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“ ProtosilaTis, lo! thy pytitio is "one! . 

Confirm, 1 pray, 4he Vision willi thj’ voice: 

This is our (Kilace,—yonder is thy throne ; 

Sijeak, and the Hour Uiou tread"st on will rejoice. 

Not to apiial me have the CihIs liestowed 
This precious Iwou ; and hlest a sad abode.” 

“ Cirrcat- .Tove, Laodamia ! dotii not leave 
His fjifts iinirerleet :—S]K'etre ihonph 1 be, 

1 am not sent to scare thee or deceive.; 

Butin reward of thy fide)ity. 

And somethin" also di<l my worth obtain ; 

For fearless virtue brin"e.lh boundless caiu. 

Thon knowest, the Deipliie oracle fonu eld 

I’hat the first Greek who touched the fi’rojtm strand 

Should die ; hut me the threat r-onld nut wiilihold: 

A generous cause a victim did dernauil; 

And forth I leaj't ujion the sandy plain ; 

A sidf-devoh-d chief—by Hector slain.” 

“ Sujrreme of Heroes—bravest, noblest, best! 

Thy matchless ronr,i"t‘ 1 bewail no more, 

Which then, when tens of thuu.saml.s were'deprest 
By dunht, pro))elled thee lo the final shore ; 

Thon foimd'st— and I lorgivc tliec— la're thou art— 
A nobler counsellor than my ))Our heart. 

But thon, though capable of sternest deed, 

Wert kind iis resolute, and good a.s brave ; 

And he, whose power restoivs thee, hath decreed 
That thou .sliould’st cheat the malice of the grave ; 
Bedmukint ijrc Ihy hxjks, Ihy lips as lair 
As when tUoir breath enriched Tlassaidiaii air. 

No W^wetre grotUs me,—^no vjin IShadi>w this; 

Come, blooming lll-ro, }>lacc thee by my side ! 

Give, on tliis well-known coucli, one nuptial kiss 
To me, this^day, a ijccond time ll>y britlel” 

•Jove frowned in beavon : the conscions I’arcae tlirew 
Upon those rosejite lips a Stygian hue. 

“ This visage tells thee that my doom l.s piest: 

Nor should the change ho niouriUHl, oven if the jo \-8 
Of sense were able to return as Ih.st ' ' . 

And surely as they vanish.—Karth destroys j 

Thirsc ra(nnre.-!/lnly—Un lms disdains : 

Calm itleasiires tlff rc abide—majestic pains. 

, Be langht, O faithful Consort, to control 
Itebellious passion : for the (;o<ls up]>rove 
The depth, and not the tumult <^f d;lio soul; 

A fervent, not ungovernable love. 

Thy transfsjrts moderate; and meekly mojim 
Wfcon 1 depart, for brief is my .sojourn.”— 
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“ j\h, wherefore ?—Dili not Hereulea hy^orce 
AVn«t from the p;iiardian mousler of the tomb 
Alcesiis, a roamiiiateil corse, 

Given hick to dwell on eiirtii iu vernal bloom? 

Medea’s 5|iell.s disixinsed llie weight of years, 

»Ai)il Aesiiii stood a vontli ’mid youthinl fa-ers. 

The Gods to tis arc uieroil'iil—and they 
A'et further may relent: for niii;!itiei' far 
•'J'h.in strength of nerve and sinew, or the sway 
eft’ niaj;ie jiolent ••ver sun and star. 

Is love, ihoneh oft lo aaoni disirest. 

And though his I'aviaiiite seat he feeble woman’s breast. 
Hut if thou "oesi I follow ”—I’eaee!’’ he said — 

She lisiked u|hiii l.-iin a.i.l was e.dined and cheered ; 

Tlie "leisllv eolonr Inini his li|'S iiad lleil; 

111 his de]»)rlnien!. tind mien aj.i'eaied 

Klysiau heanty, inelanel.oly ^race, 

Erou^dit from a |»■nsive, iWm/'i a happy ]ilaee 
He sjcdic of love, Mieli love as Spirits feel 
iu worlds whos^Cotirse is ei|nahie and jntre; 

No fears to lanl away—no striie to iieal— 

The past nnsiohed ftir, and tile future sure; 

SlKiki. of heroic acts in oraver muKl 
llevived, with liner hannony pnfcnied; 

Of afl that is mo^t I'eauteotits—inia^risl there. 

Iu hap]iier be:utly ; luor* jielhtc.d Mreaius, 

An ampler ether, a divffa r air, 

.And fields invested with purptiretil ■tie.anis; , 

Climes wtiieli the snn*wiio slieiis the brightest day 
Eartli kiui\v,s, is ail anworlliy^to sn’rvey. 

Vet there the seui ahnil enlcr whieli hatfl eaiiied 
U’liaf privilege by virtue.—“ Ill,” said he, 

“ Tile end of man’s existeiiee 1 discerneijl. 

Who from ieuohle oames and revelry 
Conld ilraw, when we had pariisl, vain delight, 

W'liilc tears were thy liesl pastime day and night: 

Aiabwhile iny youthful ]iei‘rs hefore my eyes 
(Eaclijiero foflowiiig his pecniiar heni) 

I’repajpil tliemselves for glorious enterprise 
15y martial sports,—or, seated in the tout, 

CliieOaj^is and kings in council were detained; 

What time the fleet at Aiilis lay euchaitied. 

The wished-for wind was given :—1 thou revolved 
Ulio ontcle u]ion the silenl ^ea; 

Amt, if no wortliier led the way, rt'solvcd 
Tliat, of a fhous^id vessels, mine should lie 
'I'lio loremost jwow in pressing to the strand,— 

Mine the first blood that tin;i-dAbe 'Trojan sand. 
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Vet bitter, oftinics bitter, wns flie jmn}; 

When of thy loss I thought, heloveil wife! 

On thee too fondly did my memory hang, 

And on the joys we shansl in mortal life,— 

The paths wliich we had trod—these fountains, flowets ; 

My new-planned cities, and unfinished towers. 

But shonW ausi)ense permit the foe to cry, 

‘ Behold, tliey tremble !—haughty their array. 

Yet of their number no one dares to die r” 

In soul I swo])t tlic indignity away : 
dlil Irailties then recurred ;—hut lofty thought. 

In act embodied, my delieorance wrought. 

And thou, though strong in hive, art all to<) weak 
In reason, in .self-government too slow; 

I counsel thee hy fortitude to seek 
Our blest reunion in the shades lielow. 

The iuvisihlu world with thee hatlj, sympathised; 

Be thy all'ectious rai.scd and solemniseti. 

LeaA, hy a mortal yearning, to ascend— > 

Seeking a liigher <jbjecl. Love wa-s given, 

Encouraged, saiictioneil, cliieliy lor that *nd ; 

For this thc',iassion to e.xcess wns driven— 

'J’iiat self might l>e !innitllcd( her hondage prove 
'I’lie fetters of a dream, ojiposisl to love.”' , 

Aloud site slirieked ! for Ilennes reivpjHurs! 

Hound the dear shade slie would havf oiling-*-’ ti.s vain : 

The hours are jiast—too brief had they Us'U years; 

And him no mortal eliort can detain : , 
i'wift, towards tlie realms that know not earlliJy day, 

He through the iwrtu' takes his silent way. 

And on the jialace floor a lifeless corse .she lay. • 

She—^wh<i, iljfUgli wgrnwi, esliorled, and rcprtivcd, 

Tims died, from ]iassion desperate to a crimi— 

By the just tiods, whom no wctik pity moved. 

Was doomed to wear ont her .appointed time, 

Apart from hajipy gliosts, that gather flowers 
Of blissful quiet ’mid unfading lowers. ' 

Yet tears to moi;^! suft'ering are due; 

And mortal ?iopct defeated'and o’ertlmiwn 
Afo mourned by mtin,—and not hy ni.an alone, 

> Tlio reader of Milton will remember the same idea in the Eighijt Book 
Piinldise Lost;— ■ ’ 

“ Love refines 

The thoughts, and heart enlarges; hathdiis seat 
•dn reason, and is judicious ; is the scale 
By vihich to heavenly loye \hou may’st ascend.” 
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As fondly ho UlV vcs.—U ikiu the side 
Of HellesjKint. (such hiitli was (;ulcrtaiu(;d) 

A knot of s]iiry trws for ayies grew 

h'riim out the tomb of him for whom she died ; 

And ever, when such stature they had gained 
That. Ilium’s walls were sidijeet to their view, 

'I'he trees’ tall summits witln red at liie sight; 

A eoiislant interchange of growth and hlight. 

lu ffiti.siuiio grand strain is very much especially of Words- 
tvoryi’s litter poetry. \'t;it]ier puerility nor over liimiliarity of 
dietjon, with wlmtever oilier faults tlrey may be cliaigoablc, can 
well bo attributed to eitlter the Excursion, or the iSonnets, or 
*tho Odes. Hut it is, on llio other Imiid, a misoonception to 
imagiiio that this later poetry is for the most part enveloped in a 
li!\ze tlirongh which the meaning is only to he got at by initiated 
eye« ‘Nothing like this is the case. 'Hie Excursion, published 
in ftild, for instance, with tlu? exception of a verj'feav )iassages. 
is’a jiocm that he who rniis may reiul. and the greater part of 
which may he itpin elftunh’d by readers el‘ all elasses as readily as 
almost am other jioetry in the language. We may’ say the same 
even of'I'lie J’relmle, or lutriidnetion to the Itoelw.se (intended to 
consist of three I’arts, id'which Tin| Excursion is the second, tlio 
fust reinaiivng in mannseript. and tho tliird having been only 
jilauiicd), <1 hich wa,s begun in 17!)',' and coinpletcd in ISOo, 
altUongh not jniblislu d till * few montlis after the author's death 
in I H.'iO; an clatior.ile poem, in fourteen hooks, of eminent interest 
as the poet’s history id' himsell'. and of the growth of liis^dwu 
mind, as well a.s on other aceonuts,'and long before charac¬ 
terized by t.'uleridge, to whom it is addressed, as 

‘‘.■\n Driiliic song iiidacd, , 

A song divine of liigli and |iaasienalo thoughts 
To their e«n nnisie rbaiiled.’’* 


" In referohee, no dyuhl, to Wordsworth’s own lines, in the First Book of 
lUo I’oeni» 

*" Some ptulo-Hophio song 
Of Truth that ulierislies our daily lift*, 

Witli uieililatious )iassiouale from deep 
Itecesses ill iiiaii’s lieiirt, inimorfad verse 
'Thoughtfully litteU to the Orphean tyro.” 

And here,’again, we have the ccBosof SUltoii's lino, in the Third Book of 
I’atadiso bostt— 

“ With otli*!r notes Ilian to the Orplionn lyre.” 
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lu all that coiistihites ai tist.ic iliaracter the poeti'y of Coleridge 
is a contrast to that of Wordswortli. Coloridgo, bom in 1772, 
published the earliest of his ]>()elry that is now vetuemliered in 
J7iHi, in a small volume eonfaining also some pieces by (’Kules 
J, ami), to which some by Charles Moyd wero added in a si'coiid 
edition the following year, ll w.as not till ISoO, .after be hail 
produced and printed separately his (Ide to the Iteparting.Year 
(I7t'i!), hi.s noble ode entitled France (I7!'7). his Fears in Soli¬ 
tude (1798), and his translations of both parts of Scliillir’f; 
IVallenstein. that he was first associated as a poet and author 
with Wordsworth, in the second volume of whose J.yrical llallad-s, 
published in 1 S0t>, a])peaied, as the contribiiliou.s of an anoityni' us 
friend, Coleridge's Ancient. .Mariner. Fosiei' Mother's Tale, A'i j;ht- 
ingale, and Love. “ 1 should n'ot havi' riijnested this ass'st- 
ance,” said Wordsworth, in hi.s )nef'aie. had 1 not lieliovwi 
that the poems of my friend wonhl. in a peat measure, h.'ive tho 
same tendency as my own, and that.,,though there would ho 
found a difi'ererAtc, there wonhl he fouial no discordance, in the 
colours of onr style; as our/ ipinions on i1k‘ subject of jioctry do 
almost entirely coineid);.” ('idendg<''s own .ai’craiiit, however, is 
somewhat dilferont. Jn his lliogHitdiia l.iteiaria, he tells us 
tliat, besides the Ancient ?Jariner,’‘he was prejiaring for the 
conjoint jiublioation, among other jioenis, the Jhirk badie and 
the Christahcl, in which ho should have more neaily realized Lis 
ideal than he Lad done in his first attempt, when tho volume 
was brought out with so much hu ger a portion of it tho prodnco 
of IVorilswortli’s industry than his own, that his i'ew compo¬ 
sitions, “ instead of for.ning a halanee, ajijieared rather an inter¬ 
polation of heterogeneous matterand then he adds, in reference 
to the long preface in which Woidsworth had expounded hit 
lhe.oiy of poetiy^ “ M ith many jiarls <if this preface in the sense 
attrihufod to tlieni, and which the words n.idouhtedly .seem to 
authorize, I never concurred; but, on tho contrary, objected to 
them as eiTon&iuts-in prineijilo and contiudietoiy (in appearance 
at least) both to other parts of tho same preface, and to the 
anther’s own practice in the gi'oater number of thy poems thcni- 
selves.” 

* Coleridge’s poetry is romaikablo for the petfeetion of its exe¬ 
cution, for the c.x()nisite /irt w'itli which its divine spirit is 
eudowed,with fonnal expression. Tho subtly wovi'ii words, with 
.all their sky oolours, seem to grow out of the thought or emotion. 
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as the flower from* its stalk, or the flame from its feoiliag oil. 
Tlio luiisie of his verso, too, es|ieoial)y df wliat ho iifiii written 
in rhyme., is as sweet and as characteristic as anything in tho 
language, placing him for that rare excellence in the same small 
hand with Shako.speare, and Ileaumont and h’letcher (in their 
lyrics), and .Milton, and (.'ollins, and Shelley, and 'I'eunyson. It 
proliahly only ipmntity that, was wanting to make Coleridge 
the greatest poet of his day. Corraiiily, at least, some things 
that l(b Juis wn'tten have not hoeu suipassod, if they have been 
matched, by any of his eimtenipoiaries. And (as indeed has 
beeh the case with almost all great poets) lie contimied to write 
better and bettor the longer hi- wrolo; some of his happiest 
> verses weie the produce of his latest years. To quote part of 
wliat we have said in a ]»aper pnhli,slied immediately after Cole¬ 
ridge’s death " Not onl\, as we proceed from his earlier to his 
la^rji t-ompositions. docs ilie excemion heeome much more artistic 
and pcifoct. hut the iiifonnin^ spirit is relined and jmrified—the 
ti'ndomoss grows more delicule and deep, tho tiro brighter and 
kcem-r, the senso of iieauty more snbllo and exquisite. Yet from 
tfie first tiiero was iq idl he xviole tho divine breatli xvhich essen¬ 
tially makes poetry wlett it is. There was ‘ tljp shaping spirit 
of imagination,’ evidently of soariim jiiiiion and full of stienglh, 
though as vet sonietimes iiii.-kiHiiny direeted, and encinnliered 
in its iliglK by an afllnenee of power which it seemed liardly to 
know how (o manage: luftiec an nnscleeting impetuosity in 
the.si' tiarly coinjiosition.s, never in,lieatiiig anything like poverty 
of though!, hut prodiieing oceasioually eonsiderable awkwardness 
and turgidity of stylo, and a deehitnafoiy air, from whifh no 
poetry was ever more free tliau tliat of Csleridge in its maturer 
form. Ye* even among these juvenile productions are many 
passages, and some whole pieees, of pijrfeet gracefulness, and 
radiant wifh the jmrest sunlight of jiootry. There is, for example, 
,tho*mo.st beautiful delicacy of sentiment, as xvell as sweetness 
tif versification and expression, in the following lines, simple as 
thee are;—*• 

• 

Mail! of my love, sweet OcDovieve! 

Ill iHiaiity's you ‘jlide alonjr; $ 

Your eve is like liio star of evo,# * 

And sweet your voice as StM‘aj>l/s song. 

Yet not your heavenly beauty gives 
^riiis heart with ]>assiou soft to j;low ; 

Within yoursoifl » voice there lives! 

It bills you Iiear the tale of woe. 

When, «inkiujj; low, the sulVoror \\‘an 
ikiliolds Lid hand uu^tivtclicd to save. 
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Fair, as the bosom of the swan 
That rises RTaccful oVr the wave, 

1 ’ve seeu your breast wiih pity lieave; 

And therciiire love I you, sweet (ienevieve! 

And the following little picture, entitled Time, Real pnd 
Imaginary, is a gem worthy of tlie poet in the most thoughtful 
and philosophic strength of his faculties:— 

On the wide level of a luoimtaiii’s head 
(1 knew not where, hat ’twas some fairy place), 

Their pinions, osirieh-like, for sails outspread, 

'J’wo lovely children ran an endless race j 
A sisier and a hrotlier! 

'I'hat far oiitstrip]Kd the othi'r; 

Yet ever runs she with reverted lace, 

And looks and listens for the boy hddnd: 

For he, alas! is Mind ! 

(I'er roudi and smooth wijh <wen sti'p In- ]iassed. 

And knows not whether lie he first or last. 

In a difiitVent manner, and more rcscinhlinf^ that of these cnilv 
poems in general, are many passirges of great jiower in life 
-Monody on the Death of (.llmtterton,* anil in the Religions 
Jlusings. the lafter wrillon in 171'4, •when the author was only 
in his twenty-third year. Afid, among other remarkable pieces 
of a date not much later, might be mentioued tlie (We entitled 
France, written in 17ii7, which Shrjley regarded as the tinest 
ode in the language; las Fire, Famine, and iSlanghter, written, 
we holieve. about; the sumo time; bis ode enlilled Dejeetioii; 
bisliV.nkver.se lines entitled'I'ho MijJlitingule; bis Rime of tlie 
Ancient Mariner, and, his (jxipii.sile vei-.ses entitled la)V(-. le 
whielj last fer tboir union of passion ■with delieaev, ivid of both 
with the sweetest, riehost. music, it would be diH'.eall to jinil a 
match in our own or an5’ language. 

. “ Of Coleridge’s poetry, in its most matured fonii and in its 
best specimens, the most di.stinguishiiig eharactciistics are vividt 
ness of imagination and subtlety of thought, eomhiiied with 
unrivalled beauty and expressiveness of diefion, ajid the most 
exquisite melody i^f verso. With the exception qf a x-ein ol 
melauolioly antf meditative tondoruess, flowing rather from a 
contem'plutive survey of tho mystery -the strangely mingled 
good hud evil—of all things liuman, than conneoted with aujJ 
iiidivudual interests, there is not in general much of pjfisjon in 
his compositions, and ho is not -wbll fitted, Iherefore.^do become 
a very popular poet, or a favourite veil h the multitude. His 
love itselli -warm and tender as it is, is stRl Platonic and spiritual 
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in its tondemesK, I'ftiher Ilian a thing of flesh and Mood. , Thqre 
is nothing in his poetry of the pulse of* fire that thro})8 in that 
of Hums; neither has lie niueh of the homely e\erj'-day tnith,' 
Iho jiroverhiiil and universnlly iijiplicuMu wisdom, of Words¬ 
worth. Coleridge was, far more than either of these poets, ‘,of 
imagination iM oompict.’ The fault of his poetry is the same 
tlfct belongs to that of Spenser; it is too purely or unalloyedly 
poelijal. But rarely, on the other luind, has there existed an 
imagination in which so miu.li originality and daring were asso 
ciijted and humioiiized with so gentle and trenibliugly dedicate a 
sense of beauty. >Some of his minor ])oems e.spoeially, for the 
richness of their oolouriiig eombioed with the most iKirfect 
finish, can he (.•(itnjiared only to the flowers wliieli spring up 
into loveline.ss at the loneh of ‘ great creating iiattirc.’ The 
•worts, the rhyme, the whole flow of the mnsie seem to he not so 
nifieli tho mere ex)iression or sign of the thought as its blossoming 
iir irradiation— of the brigifl. esseiiee the eiiually bright though 
sensible cftlnenee.’ * , 

• In most of ColerTdge’s latest poetry, liowever, along with this 
perfection of cxeewtion, in which he was unmatched, we have 
more body and warmth- more of tho iiispiiittion of the heart 
mingling with that of the finuiy. Tho following lines are 
entitled Work without llojic, and are stated to have been com¬ 
posed 21st February, 1827 ;— 

All natiirp seems* t work. Slugs leave their lair— 

The'l'oes are. stii'riiig—birds aiv. on the wing— 

: And winter, .slimilieriiig in tlje ojk’h air, 

' Wears on his smiliiii: hwe a dream of sjiring ! 

And I, the uliile, the sole imt<u.si*thiiig, 

Kor honey make, nor pair, nor build, nor sing. 

Yet well 1 ken the hanks where Smaranflis blow. 

Have traced the fount whence sireams ol'nectar flow, 

Illooin, t) ye aniariiiitlis! bloom for wboiii ye may, 

For me ye bloom not 1 Glide, rich streams, away! 

Wirli lips uubrigliteneil, wieatliles.s brow, i stroll : 

‘And would von leani the 8|a‘lls that drowse my soul? 

•W urk without lioim draws neciar in a^sieve, 

And hoiie without an ohj'Vt caimoj Ifte. • 

To abouT the same date belongs the following, entitled Yituth 
and Age:— 

• •• Verse, a breeze jiid blossoms straying, 

*. Where Hope cluug leediiig, like a bee— 


Printing Moehinc, Vo. 12, fur lOtb Augosj^ 1831. 
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BoUi were mine! I.ife went a mayin^ 

With Natiiu*, llotw, aini I’ucsy, 

Wllell I was VAUlie ! 

'When I was yenns?—Ali, woeful when ! 

Ah! tor the elmiiiJUi’twixt now ami then! 

This lireathhii house not built with hands. 

This lioily that does rue trriovous wrong, 

O’er ttiry dill's and glittering sands 
How lightly then it dashed aluiig 
Like those iriio skill's, tmknowii of yore, 

Oil winding lakes nod rivers wide, 

That ask no aid of sail or oar, 

That fear no s)iile of wind or lidi'! 

Nought cared this li"dy for wind or woathts 
When youth and 1 lived in’t together. 

Flowers are lovely; love is flower-liku; 

Frieiidsliiii is a slieltering tree ; 

0 ! the joys that came dow it shower-like. 

Of Fricudshij', Love, and 'i.il)erty, 

Ere T was old 1 
Ere I was old?—Ah, wisi'iil ere. 

Which tells me, Voiilh’s no longer here! 

0 Youth! for veals toaoyaiid sweet 
"I’is Itnowu that thou and 1 were one | 

I’ll think it l■nl a loiOl eonceil_ 

It cannot Is', tl.at thou art gone! 

Thy ve.s]K'r-iK'll hath not ret.lolled :— 

And thou wa rt aye a luasker'hold 1 
What stnmge- disguise hast now jiut on, 

To make helii've that thoo art ‘;,one ? 

1 si'O these locks it. silvery slips. 

This di'OCiliin'.' gait, liiis'allered size : 

But springtide blossoms on thy lips, 

.■\iid tears laiie simsliine from tliiiie eyes 1 
Life irf'tnti tlnjugiil: .so think 1 will 
'J'hat Youth and 1 are liotise-m.'iles still. 

Dew-drops arc the gems of moruing, 
lint the tears of mournful eve 1 
Whe.re no hois'. is, life’s a warning 
lliat only serves to luake us grieve, 

^ When we are old: 

Thatbuly sor,ves to make ns grieve, 

Willi oft and tedious taking leave ; 

Like some ]«)r nigh-related guest. 

That may not rudely be tlismist, 

Yet bath outstiiywl iris weltofae while, 

And tells the jest without the smile. 

The following may Lave been written a few yew later. 
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It windt) up a prose flinlogiie between two girls and tbelr eUerly 
male friend tbe Poet, or Jinprovisatore, a* bo is more familiarly 
styled, who, after a most elo(}ne)it description of that rare mutual 
love, the possession of wliioh be declai-es would be more than 
an ivlequato reward for the rarest virtue, to the rcmaih, “ Surely, 
he who has described it so well must have jiossessed it?” replies, 
“ IS he were wortliy to have possessed it, and had belicvingly 
anticipj).tcd and not found it, liow bitter the disappointment!’’ 
and theuf after a pause, breaks out into verso thus ;— 

Yes, yes I that tiomi, life’s ridi(3St treat, 
lie had, or faticied that lie had ; 

■Say, ’(was hut in his own cnneeit— 

The limey niiiJe him elad! 

Crown of his cu]!, and ;;ai-nish of his dis’n, 

The boon la'efijjnred in his oariiost wish 
Till.' fair fnitiluient of his poosy. 

When his yimn" lieyi Hist yoarnod for sympathy! 

But e’en llii' iueteor ofr'sjiriue of the hrair 
t’jin#.iriahed wane; 
l*’Mth asks lior daily bread, 

And fanef iimst be fob 

Now so ii ciiauced—from wet or dn, 

It boots not bow—( know^iot wlix — 

She inissisl her wonnsi fo<id ; .and tpiickly 
I’oor fanry slaugereii and grew siekiy. 

Tlien eanie a resth%s slate, Twi.';l yea and nay, 

His faitli was fixed, bis bearl all ebb and flow; 

Or like a bark, in s-'iin- ball-slielterod b,(^', 

Aliove its ancliof driving to and no. 

That Ih'oii, whieh hut to have jss^'st 
In a belief gave life a r.ost— 
linecrbiiu both what it had Iveii, 

And if by error lost, or hick ; • 

And what it was;—an evergroon 
WIdeh some insidious blight had stnick. 

Or animal flower, whieh, past its blow, 

No venial s]H‘1I shall e’er rot ive 1 
IJnoi’rtam, and alrai<l to know, 

I Doubts tofsod him to and fro : 

Hofie keeping Dive, bore lIo[ie, alivc^* 
iike liahcs Ix'wilderttd in the snow^ 

That cling and huddle from the cold 
In hollow tree or ruined fold. 

Those sparkling ctfloai-s, once his boast. 

Failing, one by one away, 

Thiu and 411161688 as a ghost. 

Poor fiiflcy on lier,siek-bcd lay; 
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Ill at A distjince, worse wheu near, 

Telling hc~ dreams to jealous IVar! 

Wliero was it the sociable sytritc 
That crowned the iHX't s cuj> and (leck(Hl hLs dish! 

Poor shadow cast IVoni au imsiendy wish. 

Itself a substance by no other right 
l>ut tlial it intercejiti'^l reason’s liglit; 

It diniineil his eye, it darkoin'd i-u Ids brow; 

A jH’evish mo<xl, a tedious time, J trow! 

Thaulv heaven ! 'tis ii«>t so innv, 

0 bliss ol hlissl’nl hours I 
The 1mx>h of ]u‘av<’ii’s decreeing, 

M'hile yet in Kden's luovors 
Dwelt the fuse iiiisljanduiul ins sinless nniic! 

Tlie one sweet plant, whicli, ]>in ous lu avon agreeing. 

They }h»re witit them thrtmgh Kh iiV closing gal<'! 

Of life’s ;.ay .siiimmr lido ilie sovran ros<‘! 

Late autumn’s ainaranilj, ih.il juore frugraiit blows 
AVhen ]msiun*s llowers liil fall or lade; 

If this were ever his in iputward heinii. 

Or hut his own true love’s proj- c tc-<l shadi‘. 

Kow tliat at leiigtli hy certain |iro(. f lie knoW!^ 

'ritat, whetlier ri al or a jnagic show', 

AVnate'er it was, il is im liujin r so: 

Though heart. In* fohesome, hope laid low, 

Yet, ladj% deem Inm not tu.ble.st: 

The certainty that strnci: <h{<pe dead 
Hath left eoiiUmimenl in h«'T stead • 

.And tliat. is next best! 

A.id fitill more jiorfcci and uHogcilier uxtjiiUiUi, wc* think, 
than anything wo lii.ve yet given, is the following, entiiloil 
Love, Hope, and Patieiice, h\ Kdueatiou:— 

O’er wayward ciiildlaiixl wouldsl thou luihl firm rule, 

And sun tlK*c in the light of ha\')»y face's ; 

Love, Hope, and I’niience, these inusi be thy graces, 

And in thine (»wu heart, let them lirst keep sciard. 

Kor, as ohl Allas on his bn>ad neck j»lftcef 
Heaven's starry gl«>he, and there sustain.s it,—sr> 

Do tljcse ujibear the little world bel<jw 
Of Kdilcatiaiij-jpPatieiice, Love, and 1 Io|K‘. 

MetJiinks, J sec them groujxid in st ernly show, ‘ 

Tlie straitemd arms upraised, tin* imlnis aslojie, 

And robes that toucldng, as twlown they flow. 

Distinctly bloni like snow i.inooss<'<i in snow. 

0 part them never! If Hope prosi rat^' lie, 
r> Love too will sink and die. i „ 
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Bnt I;OVc in satitle, ami doth proof dorive 
Pinm hor own life that Hope is yet alife ; 

Ami, bemlin{?o’or with soul-transliising eyes, 

Ami the soft murhims of the mother dove, 

Woos imek tlx; Heeling spirit, and half supplies:— 

'riins laive repays to Hoj* wliat Iloist first gave to Love. 
Yet liaply tliere will come a weary day, 

When overtasked at length 
t Holh Ijovc and Hope Is’iieath the load give way. 

'Wien, with a statue’s smile, a statue’s strength, 

Stands the mute sister, I’atience, nothing loth, 

And iKith bupiwrtiug dots the work of both. 


Soi'ini.v. 

• ® 

rdcS-idjTe died in 1H31; his f'rtond Southey, hovii three years 
later, survived to lK4d. If ^’olcridgc wrote too little poetry, 
Soiithev may he said to have written too much and too .rapidly. 
Soiilhey, its well its (’bleridge, hns been popularly reckoned one 
of the hake poets; hiit it is difiictilt. to assign any meaning to 
that naiJie wliiidi should ‘entitle it to cotniiroheiitl either the one 
or the otlier. Siontliey, indeed, wi^, in the coiiiraeucemcnt of 
liis eaieer, the assoeiate of Wordsworth and Ckdei idge ; a portion 
of his first poem, his .loan of Aic, juihlishod in ITtKI, was written 
by (,’oleridge : and ho afteniArds took up his residence, as well 
as W'ordswoith, among the lakes of \\ e.stmorolau^. But, although 
in his first vidmiie of minor poems, published in 1797, there was 
something of the same siinplieitv or jilainnoss of style, and efioiee 
of subjects fram hiiinhlo life, by’whieh Ifordsworfh sought to 
distinguish himself about the same time, the manner of the one 
writer bore only a very sniierfieial reseittblanci* to that of tlie 
other: whatever it was, whether something quite original, or 
.laily.’in the main, an inspiration caugiit from the tJormans, that’ 
gave its peculiar character to Wordsworth’s poetry,; it was 
wanting in Honthey’^; ho was evidently, with all his ingenuity 
and fertility, * 111 x 1 notwithstanding an ambition of originality 
which led liim to he continually seeking aftfjtj sti-ange models, 
from .iVrabian and Hindoo mythologies to djatin liexamotei-s, of 
a,geuius radically imitative, and not qualified to put forth it* 
si^ength except while moving in a beaten track and under the 
guidance .of long-established tfqles. Southey wa.s by nature a 
conservative •in litomture as well as in polities, and the eccen¬ 
tricity of his Thalabas* and Kehamas was as merely s^smodic 
as the JacoUnism of hi* VVa't llylor. But even 3'balaba and 
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Kehama, whatever they Inay he, are surely not poems of the 
Lake school. And in'most of his other poems, espei;ially in his 
latest epic, Roderick, the Last of the Gotha, Soutliey is in verso 
what he always was in prose, one of the most thoroughly and 
nnaffccte<lly English of our modem writers. The ver.se. how¬ 
ever. is too like prose to he poetry of a very high order; it is 
flowing and eloquent, hut has little of tho di.stinctivo life dr 
lustre of poetical composition. There is much splendour and 
beauty, however, in tho (.'urse of Kehauia. the most olaliorate of 
his long poems. 


.S.-orr. 

Walter Scott, again, was never accounted one of the, Lake 
poets: yet he, as well as Wordsworth and Coleridge, war earlv 
a drinker at the fountain of (leirjuin poetry; his comiueneing 
piiblicjttion was a traii.slation of Tliii-ger's Ijenore (ITliij). and 
tlie sjtirit and maimer of his original coiiipositions were, from 
tho first, evidently and powerfully inthum^'ed by what had thus 
awakened his poetie.!d faculty. His rdbust and manly charaidor 
of mind, however, and his strong national i.sm, with the innate 
disposition of his iniaginatidn to live in the past rather than in 
the future, saved him from being seduced into either the 
puerilities or tho oxti-avagances to'^hioh other imitators <if the 
German writes among ns were thought to have, more or less, 
given way; and, having n(iou found iii tho popular ballad-poetry 
of his own country all the qualifies which had most altracled 
him in his foreigir favourites, with others which had an equal or 
still gi-catcr charm for his heart and fancy, ho heurefurth gave 
himself up alnv.ist exclusively to the move congenial inspiration 
of that native minstrelsy. His poems are all lays and romances 
of chivalry, but infinitely finer than any tliat had ever Itcforc 
been bitten. With all their iiTognlarity and carelessnUs 
(qualities which in some sort arc clmracteristic of and essential 
to this kind of poetry), that element of life in all ■-.vriting. which 
comes of the exojted feeling and earnest belief of the writer, is 
never wanting; this animation, fcivour, enthusiasm,—call it by 
what name we will,—exists in gi-eater strength in no poetry 
than in that of Scott, redeeming a thousand defects, and triumph¬ 
ing over all the reclamations qf criticism. It was this, no' 
doubt, more than anything olso|' wliioh at once took the public 
admiration by storm. All cultivated and perfect enjoyment of 
poetry, or of any other of the fine arts, is partly emotional, partly 
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critical; tlie cnjoyraont and appreciation are onl}' perfect*whe; 
these tM'o qualities are blended ; but moslfof the poetry .tliat haa 
been produced amoug us in modem times had aimed at affording 
chiefly, if not exclusively, a critical gratification. The Lay of 
the Last Minstrel surpristd readers of all degrees with a 

long and elaborate poem, which carried them onward with iwi 
exc’4(!incnt of heart as well as of head which many of them had 
never ox]iericuced before in the perustd of poetry. Tlie nanative 
form of the pf«in no doubt did luncb to produce this effect, giving 
to it even wiilioiitthe poetry, (lie interest and enticement of a 
iiuvfd ; but all readers, even the lt;asl tinctured with a literary 
taste, felt also,, in a greater or less degree, the charm of the 
Verse, and tht^ poetic glow with which the W'ork was all aliv(!. 
Marniioii (l.SO.S) oairied the same feelings to a much highoi' 
pitch* it is nndoiibteilly Seoti’s greatest poem, or the om? at 
any raV‘. in which the noblesf passages arc found; though the 
more domestic altraotions of iie Lady of the Lake (1810) made 
it the most j>niiular on its first nppeai'ance. Meanwhile, his 
sueeess, the exiiuqdi^ lu\ had set, and the tastes which he laid 
awakened in the juiblie mind, laid atreeted our literature to an 
(‘Xteiir in various directions which has scarcely been suflicienliy 
appreeialcil. Notwithstanding tljp previous appearance of 
Wordswiirllj, (kileridge, Soulliey, and some other writers, it 
was Scott who lirst in his day made poetry the rage, and with 
him pnqierly eonimenees Wle busy jioeiieal production of the 
]K'iiod Ave are now reA'icwiiig: those who had Jbecn in the field 
tiefore him jiut on a new nctii ity, and gax'o to the world their 
princiiial woiks..:iftor his appiairanee'; .and it was nottillVhcn 
that tiio writer who of all the poets o? this age attained the 
widest, blafe of reputation, eclipsing Scott himself, commenced 
his (lareer. Hut what is still more worthy of note is, fh.at Scott’s 
jMietry impressed its oxvii eliaractcr ujien all the poetty that was 
jyoi'diced among us for many years after: it put an end to long 
works in verse of a didactic or merely reflective chaiucter, and 
directed the enrreni of all writing of that kind into the form of 
narrative. Kven Wordswuu-th’s Excursion (1814) is for the 
most jiart a #o] lection of tales. If Scott’s qAjTi genius, indeed, 
were to be described by any single epithet, it would be -called 
ii narrative genius, Hence, when ho left off writing \erse, lie 
Ijotook himself to the production of fictions in prose, which were 
really fluJjsbuitially the same* tjiing with his poems, and in'that* 
freer form ^f composition succeeded in achieving a second repu¬ 
tation «tin more brilliant than his fimt. 

We cainwt make rooifl for tbeiwhole of the battl%'in iSfannion i 
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and tko following extracts, which describe the fighting, lose pai't 
of their effect by being‘■separated from the picture of Maimion's 
death-scene, with the pathos and touching solemnity of which they 
are in the original canvas so finely intermingled and relieved; 
but, even deprived of the advantages of this contrast, most 
readers will probably agree with a late eloquent critic, that, of 
■all the poetical battles which have been fought from the days of 
Homer, there is none compirablo for interest and animation—for 
breadth of drawing and magnificence of effect—with this — 

Itlount and Fitz-Kustaco rested still 
Wilb Lady Clare uixjn Hie liill; 

On which (for far the day was sjKint) 

ITio western sun-beauis now were Usit. 

The cry they heard, its lucanin^ kin-w. 

Could phiiii their dist.ant comraih.s view; 

Sadly lo llloiint did Eustaoe siiv, 

“ Unworthy office here to stay 
No hoiie of gilded spurs to-day.— 

Hut see! look uj)—on Fluddeii liciit. 

The Scottish fixi has tired his tent!’’ 

And sudden, as he spoke, , 
lyoni tlie sharj) ridges of ihe Bill, 

.All downward to the hanks of Till 
Was wreathed* ill sable smoke. 

Voliuued and fast, and rolling far, , 

The cloud envelotied Scigland's w.ir, 

As down the hill they broke; 

Nor martial shout, nor minstrel tone, 

Annoiirioed their march; their tread alone. 

At times one warning trumpet blown. 

At times a stifled hum. 

Told England, from his mountain throne 
Jvhig James did rushing come.— 

Scarce codld they hear, or see, their fws 
Until at weapon point they close. 

They close, in clouds of smoke and dust. 

With sword-sway, and with lance’s thrust; 

And such a yell was there „ 

Of sudden and portentous birth. 

As y men fought ujicn the earth 
* Aifd fiends in upper air; 

0 life and deatli were in the shout, •. 
fiecoil and rally, charge and ront, 

And triumph and despair. 

Long looked the anxiouif squires; tin ir eye 
Could in the darkness nought descry. 


• .lefircy, in Ei|inhurgU Bjview. 


At length the fteshening westeyi blast 
Aside the shroud of battle cast. 

And, first, the ridge of niiagktd spears 
Above the brightening cloud appears ; 

And in the smoke the pennons flew. 

As in the storm tiie white sea-mew. 

'J'lien marked tljey, dashing broad and far, 
I’lie broken billows of the war. 

And ])lumed crests of chieftains brave. 
Floating like foam upon the wave; 

Ilul nought distinct they sec : 

AViil(' ragetl tlie bit tie on tlie plain ; 
i^s'ars shook •■iiid falchions flashed amain ; 

I'Vll IvngliUid’s arrow-flight like rain ; 

{.'rests rose, and sris>|)isl, and rose again. 

Wild and disorderly. 

Amid till' secnc of lumiilt, high 
'I’liev saw Ford iyirinioii’s falcon fly: 

And stainless 'rniistall’s banner white. 

And F.dmiiU‘l Howard's lion bright. 

Still l)far them Imivelj' in tlie fight; 

Altlamgh against tliem come 
Of gallant Oordons main’ a one. 

And many a .stubliom liadeiiocli man. 

And many a rugged liorHer clan, 

Witli riimtley, and with Home. 

Far on the lert.*nTisepn the wliile, 

Sfiiniey lirolio l.eimox and Argyle ; • 

'i’liough tiieresllie western gnonnt.aineer 
I’nshcil willi baw lios^an on the spear. 

And tiling the feeble targe, aside^ 

And witl) both liands the broadsword plied. 
’'J’was vain :—but Fortune, on fho rigiit, 

Willi fickle smile clieereil Scotland’s light. 
Tlien fell Unit s|iotless banner white, 

Tlu' Howard's lion fell; 

■yet still T.ord Marmion’s falcon flew 
With'wavering flight, wliile tiorcor gixiw 
Amntid tlie liattle-yell. 

I’lie Horder slogan rent the sky I , 

A ITonie! a Oordon ! was tlie c»y: 

Iioud were the clanging lilows ; 

Advanced,—forced hack, —now low, now high, 
Tlie pennon smik and rose ; 

As bends tlie barkTi mast in the gale. 

When rent are rigging, shrouds, and sail. 

It wa^oBid ’mid the foes. 

No longer lllount the view could ’oear: 

“ By Heaven,*aud^ll ^s saints 1 swea 
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I ■will Ti^it see it lost! * 

Fitz-Kustact!, you witli I^ady Clare 
May bkl your heads, and patter prayer,— 

I gallop to the host.” 

AndAo the fray ho rode aiuaiii, 

Pollo«'ed by all tlio archer train. 

The fiery youth, with deB|H;ratc charge^ 
Made, for a sjiace, an ojH’ning large,— 

The rescued banner rose;— 

But darkly closed the war around ; 

Like pine-tree, i-ooted from the ground. 

It Slink among the foes. 

Then Kiistace mounted too, yet staid. 

As loth to leave the heljiless maid. 

When, fast as shaft can fly. 

Bloodshot his eyes, his nostrils spread. 

The loose rein dangling from his head. 
Housing and saildlc bloody red. 

Lord Marmion’s steed rushed by ; 

And Kustaee, maddening at the sight, 

A look and sign to t;lara cast. 

To mark lie would return in haste, 

,Thcn plunged into the fight.' 

• a a a 

Tile war, that for'a sjuici- did fail. 

Sow trebly thundering .swelleil the gale. 

And Stanley 1 was the iciy ;— 

A light on Marmion’s visage spread. 

And fired his glazing eye ; 

With dying hand, above his head. 

He shook tlie fragment of his blade. 

And shdiited “ Victory !”— 

“ Charge, Chester, charge! On, Stanley, on 
Wore the l^t words of Marmion. 

^ s’ 

By thi.s though deep the evening fell. 

Still rose the battle’s deadly swell; 

For still the Scots, around their kiug. 
Unbroken, fought in desiwratc ring. ^ 
Where’s uoiv their victor vnward wing? 
Where Huntley, and where Home? 

Ot fof'a blast of that dread horn. 

On Fontarabian echoes borne, 

That to King Charles did come. 

When Boland brave, and Olivier, 

And every paladin and jissr. 

On Boucesvalles died 1 

Such blast might want them, upf iu vain, 
.To quit the plunder of the slain. 

And turn the doulAful dav again. 
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Wlyle yet on Flodden side. 

Afar, the Royal standard flies. 

Anil rcmiid it toils, and hlecds, iiid dies 
Our Galedunian pride ! 

In vain the wish—for far away. 

While spoil and havoc mark their way. 

Near Sybil’s Cnjss the plunderers stray.— 

“ O lad\-,” cried tlie Monk, “ away!” 

And jilaced her on her steeil. 

And led her to the chaficl fair 
Of Tihnonth uiion Tweed. 

Hut, as they left the darkening heath. 

More desperate grow the strife of death. 

The Eugiish shafts in volleys hailed ; 

In headlong charge their horse assailed ; 

Front, flank, and rear the squadrons sweep 
To break the Scottish circle deep, 

’i'bat fought ajjiund their king : 
lJut yet, tliough thick the shafts as snow. 
Though charging knights like whirlwinds ej 
Thoupi biilincn ply the ghastly' blow, 

Unl»rokoD was the ring ; 

'I'he stublxiru spearmen still made goo^ 

Their dark imiienctrable w'ood, • 

Kach stepping where hfs comrade stood 
Tlie instant that he fell. 

No thought wsw there of dastard fliglit; 

Einkeil in tlieTserried plialanx tight, 

Orooin fought like noble, squire iikejcnight. 

As fearlosijjy and well ; 

Till ntter darkness cJosciTher wing 
O’er tbeir thin liost and wounded king. 

Then skilful Surrey’s sage commands 
Le<l Ixick from strife his shattered ha^ds ; 

And from the charge they drew. 

As mountain waves from wasted lands 
Swoop iMick to ocean blue. 

Then did their hiss his foemen know; 

'I’heir king, their lords, their mightiest low. 

They' melted from the field as snow. 

When streams are swollen and soup) winds blow, 
Dissolves in silent dew. , * * 

Tweed’s echoes heard the ceaseless plash, 

Wliile many a broken band. 

Disordered, Ihqoi^h her currents dash. 

To gain the Scottish land; 

To to)^ and tower, to down and dale, 

J'o tell red Flodden’s dismal tale. 
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And raise llie universal wail. ^ 
Tradition, legend, tuiic, and song 
Shall many .an age tliat. wail prolong: 

Still from the sire the son shall hear 
Of the stern strife, ami carnage drear, 

Of Fkxlden’s fatal field. 

Where shivered was fair Scotland's sginar. 
And hrokeu was her shield ! 

Scott, bom in 1771, died in 18.'12. 


Okaubk; (.Jami-kei,!,; Mooue. 

Crabbe, Campbell, and Mooro, wore all known a.s poetical • 
writers previous to the bretikiu}; forth of Scott’s bright day: 

I 'rahbe had published his first jsiem, The Library, so far back jie in 
1781, Tlie Village in 1783, and The Newspaper in 178.'); t‘’a;up- 
l)cll, his Pleasures of Hope in 17,99 ; .Moore, his Anacreon in 
1800. But Ciunpbell alone had before that epoch atti-acted any 
considerable share of the })ublic uttentionand even he, after 
following np his first long poem with hi.s llohonlinden, his Baltic 
of (he Baltic, his Mariners of Kiigland.'arnl a few other short 
pieces, had laid afside his lyre for S(niie live orsix years. Neither 
t 'rabbo nor Moore had as yot'pnjJuced nnythiiig tlial gave ]iro- 
niise of the high station they were to attain in our pdutical lite¬ 
rature, or had even aetiniroil any gewral notoi'i(gy as writers of 
verse. No one of the tliree, however, eaii bo sniil to have caught 
any part of his luauner from Scott ('aii)))be.ll‘s first poem, 
jnveni,le as its execution in some respects was, evinced in its 
glowing impetuosity aujl imijosir-g sjdendoiir of deiJamation Uiu 
genius of a tnio and original poet, and the same general character 
that distinguishes his poetry in its nmlurest form, which may 
bo described as a eombiifation of fire and (slegiinue ; and his early 
lyrics, at least in their general effect, are not excelled by any- 
thing ho subsequently wrote, although the tendeiK'v of his style* 
towards greater purity and simplicity was very maiied in all his 
later compositions. It was with a narrative jsieiii -kis I’ennsj'l- 
vimian Tale of Gertrude of Wyoming—that {Jampladl (in 1809) 
returned to woo tbo''|)ublic favour, after iSoott had made poctij, 
and that particular form’ of it, so popular; and, eonliiliiing to obey 
the'diwsetion which liad been given to Ibe public taste, he after¬ 
wards, produced his exquisite 0’Connoi'’.s ( tliildand his Tbppdric;' 
the former tlie most passionate, th6 latter the purest, of all his 
longer poems. Crabbe, in like manner, whe^ he at last, in 1807. 
broke his a’lence of twenty years, came forth with a volume, all 
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that was now in which consisted of narrative poetrv-, he 
never afterwards attempted any other style. KaiTatiye, indeed, 
had fonued the happiest and most characteristic jantions of" 
("'rabbe’s fonner compositions ; and lie was probably led now to 
retiiime his pen mainly by the tum which the taste and fashion 
.of the time had taken in favour of the kind of poetry to which 
hi."* genius most strongly carried him. His narrative mauiicr, 
however, it is se.arcely necessary to observe, has no resemblance 
either*t(j that of Scott or to tliat of t'ampbell. (..’rabbe’s poetrj', 
incit'd, both in its form and in its spirit, is of quite a peculiar 
and original eharacU'r. It might be called the poetry of matter- 
of-fact, for it is,as true sis an.v ])rose. and, except the rhyme, has 
often little about it of the ordinary dress of poetry ; buttbe effect 
of )ioolry, neveithclcss, is always tluno in great force, its power 
ho'Uof stining the aff(!ctions and pri senting vivid jdetures to the 
faliev*. Otlicr poets may bo said to exjilt the truth to a heat 
naturally forcigti to it in thcdcrneiblo of their iiniqpnation; he, 
by a siditler cliemistry, draws foi-tli from it its latent hei\t, imikiug 
wi'u things that loCk tluveoidcst and deadest sjiaikle and flash 
with ]mssiou. It is,remiirkalilo. howevc.-r, in how great a degree, 
wiih all its origiiuility, the pocti"-al genius of t'rabbe was acted 
upon and changed by the growth <^if new tastes And a new spirit 
in the tildes througii whiidi he lived,—how his poetiy took a 
warmer tcmpenuiient, a rielier colour, as the ago became more 
Jioetieal. \s ho lived, indhed. in two ones, so ho wrote in two 
stylo.s : tile lif-st, a .sort of imitaiioii. as wo have already observed, 
of tile rude vigour of ("hvr chill, though marked from the begin¬ 
ning by a very .di.stiugui.sliing quaiiifness and raeiness of itS own, 
but romparalively cautious and comiuouj^laco, and dealing rather 
with the .s^irface than with flie heart, of tilings ; the last, with all 
llie old peoiiliarities retaiiied, and pighaps •exaggerated, but 
gieatly more cojiious, daring, ami impetuous, and infinitely 
^mfirovod in pcuelration and general oirectivencss. And hte 
]ioetioal jiower, nonrisliod by an observant spirit and a thought¬ 
ful teiidci-fless of jiatii re, con tinned to grow in strength to the 
end fif his hYe; so that the last ^loetry ho published, his Tales of 
the Mall, the finest ho ever wrote, tltft d^upost and most 
passionate iy feeling as well ns tl«? happiest in execution. In 
tlrahbe’.s snnniost passages, liowcver, the glow is still’ llwt of a 
piclanclioly sunshine: compannl to what we find in Moore’s 
pootrfHIt is like the departing flush from the west, oontfasteA 
with the radiance of,morning poured out plentifully over earth 
and sky, and makinffall tliiiigs laugh in ligW. Barely has,thore 
been seen, so gay, niflible, airy a wonder-worker in verse as 
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Moor^: rarely stich a conjuror with woviIk, •’which he makca to 
seiwe rather as wings for his thouglits ihaii ns the gross attire or 
emhodinient •with which they must be eucnntlicreJ to render them 
palpable or visible. Bis wit is not only tlie sharpest and 
brightest to he almost an}’where fonnd, but is produced apparcy ly 
with move of natural facility, and shajs's itself into expression 
more spontaneously, than that of any other ptsd. But thers is 
almost as much humour as wit in Moore’s gaiety ; nor arc his wit 
and humour together more than a small part of his poetjy, which, 
preserving in all its fonns the same matchless hnlliancjy, fiipsh, 
and apparent ease and fluency, hre.atht’s in its tenderer strains 
the very soul of sweetness and jiathos. Moore, after having risen 
to the ascendant in his proper region of the p<ietie.al firmament, 
at last followed the I’est into the walk of narrative poetry, and 
produced his Lalla Ihrokh (1817): it is a poem, with all if.s 
defects, abounding in passages of great beauty and splenihur; 
but his Songs are, after all, pj-obabk/, the compositions for which 
he will Ix) best remembered. 

No poetry of this time is probably |o deeply and universally 
written npon the popular lieait and memory,as Campbell's great 
lyrics; these, tlpjrefore, it is needless to 'give here; some things 
that, ho has written in another stylo will have a greater chance 
of being less familiar to tlie roa<lor. IVith all )iis classic 
taste and careful finish. Campbell’s writing, especially in his 
earlier poetry, is rarely altogetherSfroo for juiy considerable 
number of lines from something hollow and false in expression, 
into which he W8s''seduced by tlie conventional habits of the pre¬ 
ceding had school of verse-making in which he had liecn partly 
train^, and from which he emerged, or by the gratification of his 
ear lulling his other faculties asleep for the moment; t'A'en in Jiis 
Battle of the Bal*ic, foi;. instance, what can be worse than the 
two lines— 

Tint the might of Knglaiid tliisla d 

To anticifiato tlie scene? 

And a similar use of fine words with little or no jneaiiing, or with 
a meaning which ct^g only be forced out of them torture, is 
occasional in all his early Qompusitions. In tlie Bleasures of 
Hope, ^especially, swell of sound without any proportionate 
qnanti^ of sense, is of such, frequent occurrence as to be almost 
a characteristic of the poem. All ^is later poetry, howeye-.-; is of 
muck purer execution; and some of it is of exquisitd' delicacy 
and .('race of form. A little incident was never, for example, 
more perfectly,told than in the following Verses:— 
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"nio cnftpat’s fatal Inunixit sounded. 

And sad pale Adtlgit£a earner , 

When lortli a valiant champion Iwunded, 

And slew th<! slanderer of her iaine. 

Slic wejit, delivered from her danger; 

lint, when he knelt to claini her glove- 
“ Seek not,” she cried, “ oh 1 gallant stranger, 

For hapless Adelgitha's love. 

“ For he is in a foreign far land. 

Whose iirtii shmrld now have set me free; 

And 1 iniisl wear the willow garland 
For him that's dead or false to me.” 

“ Xay! say not that hi.s faith is tainted!” 

He raiserl his vizor—at tlie sight 
Slie fell into his anus and fainttHl; 

It was indeeil her own tnie knight, 

E(]iially pcrl'ocl, in a higlu^. inoft; eaiTiest st.yle, is the letter 
to'hoi nbsciil hn.sliimd, dictated and signed by Constance in her 
lajl minuonts, w)ael»eioBes the tale of Theodric:— ’ 


“ ’riHodiii', tUs i^^destiny above 
(mr )Ki\ver to halHc; U'ar it then, my love^ 

Have not to learn the usage 1 have l>oriic. 

For one true sister left me iidt. forloni; 

Ami, tho'.i.;li you're absent in another land. 

Sent froni me by ui^i own well-meant command, 
\onr soul, 1 know, as firm is kidt to mine 
As these I'laspeil hands in Messing yon nopyjoin : 
Sliiipe not iniaginiti horrors in niy fate— 

Kveii now my sttlVerings are no't very gn-at; 

And, when voui grief's liist trans|)o»ls shall suleidr 
* call 11)1011 \onr strength of soul and pride 
To pay mv neanory, if’tis worth the deht,^ 
l.ovi''.s gloruiig trihule—not forlorif regivt: 

1 eliargi- my name with )Kiwcr to conjure up 
Itellectioii's haim.v, not its hitter, cu(). 

^ty |>ardoniiig angel, at the pvtes of heaven, 

Slydl look.not more, regard than yoti have given 
To me ; and our life's union has bt'cn clad 
i i1 smiles of bliss as sweet as life e’er liad. 

Shall gloom lie from such bright rcnipmtt-anic cast? 
Shall bitterness outflow from sweetness jiasl? 

No! imaged in the sanctnary of your hreiisl. 

There let me smile, amidst high thoughts al rest; 
•And let coutentmeutf oh .voitr spirit shine. 

As if its |icaco were st ill a ]iart of mine: 

For, if yon tT.ar not proudly with your pain, 

7or you 1 shall have worse than lived in vain, 
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But T conjure your manliness to Iwar " 

My loss wjfhsaoLle spirit—not. des|sur; 

1 ask you by our love to promise tliis, 

And kiss these words, where I have left a kiss,— 

The latest from my living lips for yours.” 

Words that will solace liim while life endures: 
l-'or, though his spirit fnim alHiclion's surge 
Could ne’er to life, as life had been, emerge, 

Yer still that mind, whose harmony elate , 

Bans; sweetness even beneath the crush of fate,— ■ 

That mind in whose reganl all things were placid 
In views that softened them, or light lliat graeed,— 

That soul's example cinild not hut disjaaise 
A ])ortion of its own blest inlliienc"; 

Invoking him to peace and that self-sway 
Which fortune cannot give, nor take away; 

And, ihoiigli he niouriied Iter long, 'iwiis with sneli uoc,' ' 
As if her spirit watclual liim still below. " 

f 

It is difficult to find a single passage, not too long for quota¬ 
tion, wbich will convty' any tcdorablo tiolitJa of tlio jiowcv turd 
beauty of CrabWs poetry, where so mncli of ibo olleet lies in tlio 
conduct of flic narrative—in the ininuto tind jirolongod but wim- 
derfully skilfulia« well a« truthful pursuit and o\po.siuon of tlii' 
course and vicissitude of passions and eironmstaneos ; .bui vvo will 
give so much of the story of the Kldor Ilrothor, in the 'I'ules of 
the Hall, as will at least make the cdt-istrojdie inlclllgible. We 
select this tale, among other t'easons, for its oontnining one of 
those pro-eiuinenfiy beautiful lyric bursts whii li M i tn loooni ruKt. 
so stiungely with the general spirit and niunmr of t'rabbe.'s 
poetry. After many lyears, the narrator, im iiing uiiolher 
inquity, aocidenfall.v diseovers the lost object, f fiis Inurt’s 
passionate but puyo idolatry living in infamy:— 

Will you not ask, how 1 liehvid Ih.ir. fan". 

Or read that mind, and read it in that phace ! 

I have tried, Biohard, ofuimes, and in vain, 

To trace my thoughts, and to review theiv train-:!- 
If train there were—that meadow, grove, and siile, 

The fright, the cacajie, her sweetiieas, and lur .smife 
Years Aiicc'elapsed, and hope, from year to year, 

To find her free—and then to find lier hem I 

But is it she ?—0! yes; the rose is dead, 

All lieanly, fragrance, freshness, glory, thsl; 

Hut yet ’tis she—the same afid'not the same— 

Who to my bower a heavenly being came; 

Who waked my soul’s first thought of feal bliss, 

Whoiji long I sought, and now j find'her—this. * 
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I cannotjiaint Jier—sonicUun.!; I )iad seen 
So pale arid slim, siml tawdry ami injplean ; 

With lift'j;c!ard looks, of vice and woe the prey, 
liauf;ldn5); in languor, miseraWy gay: 

Her face, where lace apiicared, was amply spread, 
liy art's warm pencil, with ill-chosen red, 

The Bower’s lictitions bloum, the hlnshing of the dead ; 
Btil still the fcainres were the same, and strange 
My view ofls'tii—tin- sameness and the change, 

That Used nie gar.ins, and my eye enchained, 

Attliongh so little of Injrself remained; 

It is tlie cri'atiire whom I loveii, and yet 
Is'far unlike her—would 1 eiiiiM forget 
The iwigi I or her I'all; tin’ onee adored 
Or iiow despised! the worsljijiped or deplored! 

“O! Ih>sal»lla!" I )ir.|iared to s;rv, 

“Wiioin I hav(! !oved lint rnideiKe tvhisiTorcd, Nay, 
And Folly /rew asliamed—Discretion had her day. 
siic g.iv.- her hand ; w^iicli, as I lightly pitssed. 

The fold Inii ardent gr.i.sp my soul oppressed; 

T!”- riimed^eirl dislnrlied me, and my eyes 
l.oohed, I eonceive, botli sorrow and surprise. 

. •» . 

ll words had failed, a hK,k eviilained theii*^t\ie-; 

Sill’ eonhl not hlnsh assent, iiiit she could smile: 

Hood iicaieo I I Ihonehr, liave I rejcchsl fame, 
t 'I'l ’lit, and uiaith, for one who .smiles at shame ? 

Sic saw me tliiA»|i)(lid—saw it, as I cnessed, 
tt'i'li some eoneeni, thouch nothing she expiessed. 

“ Come, lev dear friend, di.seard that Uxik*of care,” &c. 

Thus .sjHike the siren in A'olnjitnods style, 

\Vliiie I stood gazing and [lerplexeil the while, 
t icamed liy iliar voice, eonfoimded by thaictmile. 

,\od 1 ill'll siie sang, and clianged from grave to gaj', 
'J'lll all reproach ainl auger died away. 


• Bit' dtamon was the first to wake 
The gimtle llaim' tliat cnimot die; 

My Daiuoii is the last to take 

The faithful Ixisoin’s softest ipgli? 

The life iTctwoeu is iiething worth, 

(>! cast it from thy tiiought away; 

Tliink of tin* day that gave it birth, 
And this its Sweet returning day. 

‘ Buried Jx: all that has been done. 

Or say tliat nought is dpnc amiss; 




























I Mt wA hi* Mt fan& itMib* aitMt 
wbsn— M te a]a«<>or 4id ny tnw 

Hiat Uvaty, k>vdy Sadnitm; o’ar 4« |to*f 
Briogisg bach all Ant lay yoona hflM inycM^d 1 
It came^aod i^adt wkd'waaMMI 

Drom Moore, whose woria wre store, piralMhly, ihitt liiuee ottwr 
of his oontemporaries in the lumds of all raadere of foeiry, w* tiriu 
make only one*BhoTt extract Here ia tlie enjiimtoly Iretortif^ 
description in the Fire Wondiippore, the fioest at pibj &«r telwi 
oomposing LaUa Bookh, of the calm after a storm, in WhkA iftto 
hoiotpo, the gentle Hinda, awakens in the wsr-haik of her lowr 
Ilafcd the noble Gheber chief, into winch she had b^ ttaniH' 
t,ii<><l fiom her own galley ^hile she had swooned with ienat 
t* lui the tempest and the fight:— 

11 t calm, how beautiful comes on 
stiU^ hour when storms are gone! 
ft n waning winds bare died away, ' 

\ . clouds, beneath the 4moing ray, 

M t otT, nud bare the land and ssa 
''I 1 , 1111 ,' in bnght tranquillity— 

1 1 ,li as if day were born, 

\ I'll n)ioD the lap of nuHUl 
A1 11 the light blossoms, ruddy tom ' 

^ 1 1 scattcicd &t the whirlwind's will, 

11 floatans iu the pare dr stlfi, 

1 1 ihug It all widi predotw hafan, 

'll gratitude for this sweet calia>~' 

And every drop the thundmehowen 
Have left upon the grses and fioweie 
^laikles, as ’twere that lightning gem 
whose liquid Same is horn of them I 
W^m, ’stead of one unchanging hrata 
There blow a thousand gmtle fii% 

And each a different pemme hea%w 
As if the kwdiait rteta 
Had vassal breeaes of their owml ,> 






Jmb W’Wmd, VlMA Sind* iMfBe 

)«t <b« lOtH’t IKWIld 
MiiteM Oa T«Ml’f <id«, 

, jMahnf K vooiited oV tbe tiid«r~- 

mdarki 

Jli» irad^ «l9ii-4i thia llw 1 mi)c, 

Dwt tamw that fhan Bamkosia’t bay 
Bon liar tt tiMMiH-ai^bwa Uoody wa^ 
Dtaaea^tauduf-^Iirol atnofie aaw 
la all tlait neato baf wonMag riew 
» ndliet’a dfw aba Haat 
Baaam bo rh^jaTilion’t shade, 

Ko jdnsttas to ila^dog ayes, 

T(at jasmin wliBr ^Ikiw laid. 

But the nde Bttetsirongfair spread 
'Wilb mnvdoaln, is her haueiy bed, 

And. shawl and sssh, on jardins bun^, 

For awning o’er bar bead are flung. ^ 

Smddering she looked atound—^there,lay 
A fooup of warrion in the snn* 

Besnl^ weir limbs, as for that day 
Tmt sdnistry of dilth were done; 

Some gariog on the drowsy sea, 

Lost in nnosasdons reverie; ^ 

And Knm, who seemed bnt ilTto bmok 
That dvegish oahn, with many a look 
Tb the Swk sidl impatient oasl^ 

As loass it flagged wforo the mast. 

CMIw, bom in I9d4,^it«d till 1832; Campbell, Ixmi in 1777. 
died is 1844; Ko^, b^ in 1780, died in 1851. 


t IMa flhe Vrijer jlktoH Uem pf popnlarity it mainly was 
vrSeott’s newPiiB^' w ibade, smd induood him to 
doiUsdlee. fet ft* WpdtMibUms ikfaioh Ited this effect—the 
, . nr, tin Brifc cff fbeOoneir, Ao., published in }813 ‘ 

kigif eedroely Undled bye£ two 
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wem ttt MtOity, only poMM m vAnt mii^f H Wi}ta|% 

▼ai^ota of S^t’a am ttcitiMv--On«iWi lajf* and ftMniwIr 
Torldati UanBiou and Ladiea Of tiie sor^ faiT 

aoena aad atdijaot, the ecnggantted tom of pawfertt Id the OMr 
laadiah talM, and a oertaia triokenr is tiio viitng (&a it -vriU 
hardly now be oalled aariiung elae), xoatOxiaVy aiaad hj ^ 
m3;fterioii8 iatereat attaohing to the p^mal hiatoiy of &e aoMO 
bud, who, whether lu ausg of OiatHna, at OoiKon, or Lanu), 
waa alVran popiikrly believed to be “himaelf the great anUiioe 
he drew,” wonderMly excited aad intoxieated the pablio misd 
at iirat, aad for a thae made all othu jpoeiiy eeem miritleis and 
weariaome; bat, if Bjma had adhered to the aiyle % which hia 
fame waa thos originally made^ it probably wmd wave proved 
tmneient enongh. Few will now he found to aaaert that there 
IS anything in theee eulier poema of hia ooimaarahie to the gxeair 
pasc«,^B m those of Scott—to the in SUunnion, for inalanoe, 

oi tho raumg of the olansmeo b^ tm fiery oroaa in the Lady oi 
t lie Lake, or many othera that mi^t be mentioned. Byron’s 

ions ind cl ihtia genius, although bed elrCedy tried varioee 
-iMsifpi I, A as, in truth, as yet only preluding to Its meper 
<lis| 1 1\ T iit.t there had been the veiy amall-mte of the Bonn 

' Idl) nc^s the '1, the bharper, hutnot more ordinal or much 
11 i< piumisiu,, htrain of the English Bards and Sootoh 
I M vMis (I sitnual attemptinallreqieciainfoTiorto CKfibrd’a 
I iM til tiid I \ 11(1 of wh>& it was a alavidi imitation); next, 

I il iiiih 1 I I iph>' and more matored, b^ atiUvgaiet and 
I iiiui inpiacr ii ii n of the first two oantMU Childe Harold; 

1(1 tint siidili ' tlie false ghnrehud pieternatnisl vehehmiee 
(t flu M Oiiciital ihapsodiea, which yet, however, with all their 
luill nuts'^aiid evtravaganoe, evinced iidhitely morepoWerlfosn 
ui> tiling hi h <d provionsly done, or lat^ wein the only poe^ 
ill hid 30t piixlnced that nve proof of anvremathable poebo 
„,iri IIS The i’lisoner of Chillon and Pat&na, The Siege of 
I (inuth mil M-iicppa, followed, aU in a spirit of for more truth, 
iiid depth, Old beauty than the other tides that had pieoeded 
till III hut till, highest forms of Byron’s poetry must he soa^ 
fill in thi tv o oonoluding cantos of Childe Ssi^i and in u^ 
else he wrote in the last seven or eightytlns ICBis short life. , 


fbnBiUT. 

Yet the greatest po^tioslgeahis of Biis ihlMi if it tna aot<ymt 
of Coleridn, was, prohahlyi that at Ehsihtyi ByroSi dirni^ 

'2 K 
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4 MmimkliM lor i(« 

' 'WiiVty djim pom :f/m of nt 8^ Qwea likb, 
.WU^ mim tUffitmOi wm» aai 4aboti'«» m it it, and 


4 i»ldw iih y»b»<dt)iwdidtb«jMd;l»irrofeittl^ 

< '||N||i|MMdd>'ite iMuat gi«ea«t to early 

id li^tl jMttk^wer, wflukid aattmim 
IWik a poci. SSkm tbe date of U« AUatM, or The of 
8<dlfa^ Ute aedket mitteB of the poesw vnbhehed by ninuelf, 
to Ue ««&, em nit qsite ie«ea yewn. Se^olt of lebun, 
i« twelve oeotoa, or buds, the draw of Prometbeiu Unboond.' 

Ontei, asd Bellaa, tihe tale of Boealisd and Helen, The 
)uiw of Anaxtdgr, Hie Soeutiw Plant, JnUnt and Maddalo, 
Ifce Wttdh at Hpiipnehidion, Adonais, The Tnunl[)h < f 
Ihe treaalatioiia of 800001^% Hymn to Mercury ti ilu 
ISatipidet, and of the scenes from Caldoi t mil 
jntt wellm’s Fiuitt, becddea many ehort pctms, m rr a v di 
ftetad pfodnoe of ipringtime of a Me ^ostmcd i bi \\ n 

eaitBec. So mpoh poetry, to noh in Canons be o v\ is ] ui 
faddy mm pined forth arith ao rapid a iln« luiu uu n <1 
laind. Ifor oanaeohof it%e ohar^ with nflm mimimntx 
Dt eetaMneas: Sh^ky, with all nis almml u itul h ihtx 
was a&atidiona Wiitor, scorapnlonsly at nnix i > tm. ih u 1 
wordi vA eyllih^, a^ aoenstom^ to 11il iit ixh 11 1 h< 

•Wrote to the niaioati and,althonghit u> t he d ulil< I ii t 
dfhefaidlived ^wwhe wodld mve next ) m w pi \x 1 mu 
iiaS|l>aaare tmnmfy oommand* over the sc x u s mu • > h 

itf, ijwottfac thrt Oaa properly be called utiii|iciSf si ii 
WimMimhadeif ao^before, ceased with Ins lux I 1 isJm 
tfae dM ofhfa poena wbioh he gave to Uk xxoild is if i> 
StttiaMlt to &t pablie eye had bnmed it out Si u i h i/fm sa. 
ilmaMteMid mmEttdnfy of expreaaion may uc f un I in si mV 
fataw^U) Vnt that is noVti, hi (in 
faWrfMNwtwfawwit} it ia the dreamy ecstasy, "tuo hi„h for 
nature, moat subtle wusitixc md 
thlnMV^ ddnolve and lose itself let it is 
ppw|)W faiwllrX had wooeeded in reconcifmg even this 
HMwr if wmM itw moeisitieB of distim t < ipression, 
Mrf|MV hfa in the last >ea) of* fan Ilfs'), 

wipl fair fitwIaMed it Im crowning tnnmph in that kind of 
fop its wealth «nd fnsion of all the 
if uead^Mfan, of expteaeion, of jaesic.-one 
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£bul to lb«e, Uin» qdri^ 

I Bbd tb<m never Wer^ 

That from beevcB, or new 
Fooreet tiiy full beut 

Id profuse etnms of nDjmnNdiieted «rt. 

Higher still and hidier 
from the eelih uion qpiingeit: 

Lih 01 cloud of fire 
'jw blue deep thou wingsett 
And a ii^m^ still ta soar, sad soanng ew anjittt, 

• t 

ii till golden li^tmi^ 

(M t' ken sun, 

wli loudsatemg^tsnmg, 

lb II 1 st float andnm; 

L ki ui mil Joy whose laoe w jott hqpi^ 

Jill ] lU jiirplc oven 
Milts IK iind ihy fii^t; 

1 il ( 1 s( II (J bea «n * 

In Ihi I nid daylij^t, 

Ihoii lit 11 St m, blit ^1 hearth}'shrill delight 

Kiui as an the arrows 
01 thit silver sphere, 

Mill St iiittuselamp namwa 
in till white dawn (dlK, 

I'ntil uc Ikudly see, we iw that it is there. 

All tfii earth and air 
With thy voioe is loud. 

As, w heu m^t is bars, 

. riuffl one lonely closd 

Fill ni ion rams out her IleH|tS, Wid bt|t«t»|SSirtt^^^ 

MbIt thou Mt tnhnow not: 

What IS mset hfe thee t 

From tanboir cl<Ni& than flow Sit 
Drape s^biii^t to sed 

As fttun thy tswsenoe ihowssisSiiaisf wHiBswi 
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iiib[^la§lNa» tt iMdad wt: 



Bonlte fleered bow 

Wlih mace iweet»»love, whidx ovwflgir t her bower' 


IA 0 » glow-wcnBL goldni 
Xa*adiof dew, 

Be rtU ting oab^iden 
It* feSSdlras 

Aimb^ Che flowers wid giaas, whioh scie«a it from the view ^ 

like * soee emhovmred 
Is its own greett kevee, 

*1^ wem winds deflowo^ 

TUI Che loent it ipvee 

Mekae fiant with too nm^ sweet t^esL hi I v u tfoe 

Bound vernal dioweiB 
On the twinldiiig gacjo, 

BaoMiwaketied flowea^ 
idl that ever wu 

Jejons and cdeor and fresh, thy ml ii, t1 si > u 

Tesoh ntf-aiBite or hiid, 

What sweet thott(^ts ar$ tium , 

I have never heard 
FnAie of loi^or wme 

That panted farina flood (^csptuie < dn nc 
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Or trinxBiihal doantb 
XstoM ww dune would he all 
Bnt SB. empty veimti 

A flung whenis we bellhere is some hidu 

Whet ehjeek eM the finnlains 
iHihT httMIB stafln? 

nr motmtsms? 

WlMfllteeerflihmiOtrnhfDd? what ignonmcti • 1 {mt 

WlfliChy dime hem Joyenen v 
XmtlBiiar engine hpr 
fibaAMf ctf flUsfUMMi 

TAtm Iwe m; Iwt adW^Bagiw kmff nUl etfmfy. 



Or ImAt eoda % iK«M MN A 

W« iMilc twfem vid lAen 
And pma &rIS aal I 
Onr smomtt hng^Mer 
WiUi MiDs (tw is fisagbt; 

Oni sweetest lont^ an thSM IM tdi of wdteit 
Yet if we oonM nom 
Hate, and Kids, and ilwi 
If«we were l£ingt bom 
Not to shed a tear, 

I know not how thy we ever dnaJA nme t$mk 
Better than aU measoiee 
Of del^tftii eound. 

Bettor thw all trnenres 

i hit in hooks STB found, * , 

'J 1 y bkilleto poet were, thon soomsr «C tfie fEOdai} 

'i uh in half the gladneia 
I ’at till kia& must know, 

Si h I mm ions madnees 
hi ’ll niv liM would Urn, 
wdll s'ouldlMtaithett,a8laiDliateBlitt:Awt’.* 
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ahth 111 'a i 7 oS, year befen ilnOflyfaaL of 

CO M’ ,it ) i'l oailiLT ap.* Bnt faU poeiay' is 'pnjgar 
ohoIK * u a il’groe iar beyond tin 4uGit»ilMn w ibenr years. 
Hu M IS 111hi> (iidowed by nature with tiMt an} 

is stamped mtii twklaajiiy and wnnra 


dl tliir he lu wutten 


.. ..V .— « .wv. ...... milgisatiM and wmw# 

it IS pr bil li too, that he worm soon l»s« a t iy glfa d, aa fitf aa 
w IS I me ear) or important, tin d^eoia of bis edimatiDa, ill 
null (1 he had ^ctualfy done to4ecmaideiabie aktan^ fnrbetfiM 


. -leonaideiabie akten^farbatiiM 

full I ’ aiflbition as weU aa genitM; bat MU 4)Me^ WiMid 
to luvu igiven full aasoranoe by snjltmgL ba fhlib bb 

would in time have prodnoedagrei»|iii»|"f»>Wi|. tjjatj' 
ter of his aontal oonatatalion, , 

to eveiv nd of reatraiat and ooliitiiliqa'it r" 

tangled tu Bt, beaatifiil iadped and Sfiptli ilr^''aiN^d 1 
oak and sunny glade, bot still tnthi . T 
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Singartdfsi 

0 for a dnujjht i 
Cooled a long 




Danoo, and FXMrwm wog, , . 

0 foi a \)eakar M of w waiw SMj^ 

FttU df tlM trae, the Uiaafoi Bnuwn^ 

With beaded babblea arink^ W Otet 
And pui|de-Btaine*moa&! 

That I might dnnk, and laain) oia 'werid vnkaeiL* 
And with th^&de Kwtf into tbhlbnttt «|ttt 

Hade far aavay, duscdTe, and quite {dtgilt 
What thou gmoiCr^leavaa faaat aunt 
Thc weanneas, tho fever, and the ftnt 
Here, ahere men mi and heareaaba a)M gMaa; 
Whcti palay aliakea a few, ead, jdat haliat 
Wheie \outh grows pale, aBdaM|niea*1ilii%i^ &at 
Where but to tfalnic la to be Ml w atRtnr 
And loaden-eyed de^paM; 

WheK beauty eapnot ktep ban)tttMW4M * 

Ur ne>' love puw tithem hc^HilitB tiMtmrm 


Away! iwi 
Not c lar 
Baton the' 

*• Though th# dull IwSi 
Already with tiMhj 
And haply 
Clustered 
But hi 
Bavewha* 
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5M ENGUSH LITEIiATCRE AND LANGDAG*. 

■ i 1 <Binnot see what flowers are at my feet, » 

Spr what soft incense hangs ujwn the boughs. 

But ih embalmed darkness guess each sweet 
Wherewith the seasonable month endon'S 

The gTiiss, the tliicket, and the fruit-tree wild; 

White hawtlwm, and the ^torul eglantine; 

Fast-fading violets, covered up in leaves ; 

And mid-day’s eldest child, 

The coming musk-rose, full of dewy wine. 

The murmurous haunt of flics on summer eves. 

Darkling I listen, and, for many a time, 

1 have been half in love,with easeful Death,* 

Called him soft names in many a mused rh\ me. 

To take into the air my quiet breath; 

Now mote than ever seems it rich to clic, 

'lo seize upon the midnight with no pain. 

While thou art jjouring forth thy soul abroad 
In such an ecstasy! ^ 

Still would’st thou sing, and I have ears in vain— 

To Uiy high requiem become a sod. 

Thou wast not bom for death, immortal Bird !, 

No hungry generations tread thee down; 

The voice 1 bear this passing night was licard 
In ancient days by cm]iero; and clown; 

Perhaps the self-same song hath found a intii 
Through the sad heart of lluth, wlien, sick for home 
She stood in tears amid the alien con,; 

The same that oft-times liatli i 

Charmed magic casements, oiiening on,,tlie foam 
Of jssrilouB seas, in faery land.s I'oriom. 

Forlorn! the very word is like a Irell 
To toll me hack from thee to my soul’s seif! 

Adieu 1 the fancy cannqt cheat so well 
As she is famed to do, deceiving elf. 

Adieu 1 adieu 1 thy plaintive anthem fades 
pm^e near meadows, over the still stream, 
liPHie hill-side; and’now ’tis buried deep 
In tile next valley-glades: 

Was it a vision, or a waking dream ? 

Fled is that musi6.;--'Mlo 1 wake or sleep? 

V __. 

* Shelley had probably this line in his ear, when in the Preface to Ids 
Adont^s, wMeh is an cle^ on Keats, he wrote—<l.»seribing “ the roiuiintic and 
lonely bometery of tlie Protestants ” at Borne, where his friend was burieti— 
“ The cemetery is an open sjiaoe among tlio ruins, covered in winter with 
violets afld ^‘psies. It might make one in lore with d^atii, to think that one 
should ^ buried ifl so sweet a plaiH'" 



SOS 


Hdnt. 

These last names can haTdly be mentioned without suggesting 
another—that of one who hiw only the other day been taken 
from us. Leigh Hunt, the friend of Shelley and Keats, had 
attracted the attention of the world by much that he had done, 
both in verso and prose, long before the appearance of either. 
IJis Storj’ of Eimini, pnblislied in 1816 , teing, as it was, in¬ 
disputably the finest inspiration of Italian song that had yet 
been heard in our modern English literature, h^ given him a 
■pftnt! of his own as distinct as that of any other poetical writer 
of the day. Whatever may be thought of some peculiarities in 
his manner of writing, nobody will now be found to dispute 
.cither the originality of his genius, or his claim to the title of 
» true poet. Into whatever he has written ho lias put a living 
soul; and much of w'hat ho has produced is brilliant either with 
wit and humour, or wfth tenderness and beauty. In some of 
the best of bis pieces too there is scarcely to bc'found a trace 
of anything illegitimate or doubtful in the matter of diction or 
versification. .Whore,' for example, can we have more imex- 
eeptionable English than in the follo-wingr noble version of the 
Eastein Tale?— m 

There ca.inp a main making his hasty moan, 

Before the 8uUa^%hrooud on his throne. 

Arid crj-ing out—My sorrow is my right, 

And I v'Hl sec the Sultan, and to-night.” 

“ S<iiTow,” said Malimoua, “ is a reverend thing; 

I recognise its right, as king with,^ing; 

S|ieak on.'' “ A fiend has got into my honac,” 

Exclaimed the staring man, “ and tortures us; 

One of thine officers—he comes, th® abhorred;' 

And takes possession of my house, my board, 

My bed:—have two daughters and a wife, ' 

And the wild villain comes, and makes me mad with life.” 

“ Is hc.thcre now?” said Mahmoudi—“ Ko; ho left 
The house when I did, of my wits bereft j 
And laughed me down the street, because I vowed 
1 ’d bring the prince himself to his shroud. 

I.’m mad with want—I’m mad with imbeiy, 

Alid, oh tliou Sultan Malimond, God tmes out for ■‘hee 1”, 

Tlie Sultan cotafprted the man, and said, 

“ Go home, and I send thee wine and bread" 

(For he vssas poor), “ and other comforts. Go: , 

And, should the wretch return, let Sultan Malj^oudituow.” 



6QC EKGiaSH LITERATOKE AND lAKOOAGj;. 

. three days’ time, with hagfsard eyes and heani. 

And lhaken voice, tile roitor re-apjHjared, 

And said, “ He’s oome.?—Mahniond said not a word. 

But rose and took four slaves^ each with a sword, 

And went will} the vexed man. They reach the place. 
And hear a voice, and see a female face. 

That to the window Suttered in affright: 

“ Go in,” said Mahmoud, “ and put out the light; 

But tell the females first to leave the room; 

And, when the, drunkard follows them, we come.” 

The man went in. There was a cry, and hark. 

A table falls, the window is struck dark : 

Forth nish the broatldeas women; and Iwhiiid 
With curaes comes the fiend in desperate mind. 

In vain: the aabres soon cut sliort the strife, 

And chop the shrieking wretch, and drink his bloody life. 

“ Now Uffht the light,” the Sultan cried aloud. 

Twas done; he took it in his hand, andCbowed 
Over Hie fOi-i>8e, and looked U|ion the face ; 

Thai turned and knelt beside it in the place, 

And said a prayer, and from his lips lliere cie|it 
Some gentle words of pleasure, and he wefit. 

In reverent siltmco tlie sjicctatQni wait. 

Then bijng him at his call both wine and meat; 

And wlitm he had refreshed his noble heart, 

He bade his host ho blest, and rose uj) to ottyart. 

Thu man amazed, all mildness now, and tears, 

Fell a|,tbe Sultan’s feet, with many piiijers, ■ 

And begged him to vouchsafe to mil his slave 
The reason, first, of that ciftrtmand he gave 
About the light; then, when he saw the face. 

Why he knelt down ; and lastly, how it was 
That fare so poor as his detflined him in tie iilace. 

* The Snlt!d|H|tL with much humanity, 

“ Since firsMHjr thee come, and heard thy cry, 

I could not jj^mo of a dread, that one 
By whom siM) daring villanies were done 
Must be some lord of mine,^ixirhaps a lawless son. 

Whoe’er he was, I knoi^sSy task, but feared 
A father’s heart, in the worst apiieared; 

For*this I had the light put out; but when 
I saw the face, and found a stranger slain, 

Idtnelt, and thanked the sovereij^ arbiter,* 

Whose work 1 had iierformed througli pain and fear; 

Anti,then I rose, and was refreshed with fcsid, e 
The fir% tim.' since thou oam’st, and marr’dst m^ solitude.” 



HUSl. SOT 

I 

Other short pieces in the same style are nearly as Koild-rrsnoh 
as those entitled The JalTar and The Inevitable. iTien (here 
are the admirable modernizations of Chauoor—of whom and of 
Spenser, whom he has also imitated with wonderful cleverness, 
no one of all his contemporaries probably had so true and deep 
a feeling as Hunt. IJiit, passing over likewise his two greatest 
works, The Story of Kimini and Tho Legend of Florence (pub¬ 
lished in 1840), we will give one other short effusion, which 
aftegts, we think, as powerfully as anything he ever produced, 
the master’s triumphant hand, in a style which he has made his 
own, and in which, with however many imitators, he has no 


THE FANCV COKCEUT. 

They talked of their concerts, their 8iii!’ers,,and scores. 

And pitied the fever that kojit me in doors j 

And i sndliHl in niy«liought, and said, “0 ye sweet feucies, 

And aiiiiual spirits, that still in your dances 

Come briiisin}; me visions to comfort my care, 

Now fetch me a concert,—imjaradise air." 

Then a wind, like a storm out of Eden, came i)onring 
Fierce into my nxun, and nrtde tremble the flooring, 

'And tilled, with a sudden iniix-tuons tmmi>lc 
Of heaven, its corners; and swelled it to ainjile 
I'iuiensions to brSithc in, and space for all iwwer; 

Which falling .as suddenly, lo! the sweet flower 
Of an exijui.site {;iiry-vnice oix'iied its blessing; 

And ever and aye, to its constant addressing. 

There ciunc, falling in with it, each in the 
Flageolets one by one, and flutes blowing more fast, 

And hautltovs and clarinets, acrid of teed, ^ 

And the violin, smoollilier snstniniug tho speed 
As the rich temivst gathered, and buz-ringing moons 
(if tandionrs, and huge hnsscs, and giant bassoons; 

Anck the golden tiv>mbong, tlial daitetli its tongue 
Like a b*e of tlie gods; nor was absent tho gong. 

Like a sudden fate-hringing oracular sound 
iff earth's iron genius, burst up from the ground, 

A terrible slave come to wait on 

Ifle^sa!*, withtxukings that clanged liMdisagteis,^ 

Alfiltben spoke the organs, the very gods they, 

Like thunders Umt roll on a wind-blowing day; 

And, taking the ndeof the roar in their hands, 

Lo! the Genii of Knsic came ont ali lands; 

And one ofiithem said, “ Will my lord tell bis slave 
Wliat conaif’twoHld please his Firesideship toiave?* 





ENGLISH L1TERAT0EE AND LANGUAGE. 

■Tlcn I said, in a tone of immense -vrill and vleasnw, 

“ Let OTcUestras rise to,.somo exunisite measure; 

And let their be lights and be odours; and let 
'Fhe lovers of music serenely be set; 

And then, with their singers in lily-white stoles, 

•And themselves clad in rose-colour, fetch me the souls 
Of all the composers accounted divinost. 

And, with their own hands, let them play me their finest.” 

, Then, lo! was performed my immense will and pleasure, 

' And orchestras rose to an exquisite measure; 

And lights were about me and odours; and set 
Were the lovers of music, all wondrously met; 

And then, with their singers in lily-white stoles. 

And themselves clad in rose-colour, in came the souls 
Of all the composers accounted divinest. 

And, with their oivn hands, did they play me their finest. 

Oh! traly was Italy heard then, and Germany, 

Melody's heart, and the rich brain of harmony ; 

l*ure Paisiello, whose airs arc as new 

Though we know tliem by heart, as May-biussoms and dew 

And nature’s twin son, IVrgolcsi; and Bach, 

Old father of fugues, with Iris endless fine talk ; 

And Gluck, wbt saw gods; and the learned sweet feeling 
Of Haydn; and Winter, whose'-^orroa's are healing; 

And gentlest Corelli, whose bowing seems made 
For a hand with a jewel; and Hatidel, atg^'cd 
In Olympian thunders, vast lord of thc'spMrcs, 

Yet pious himself, witli his blindness in tears, 

A lover withaL and a conqueror, ^whpse marches 
Bring demi-gods under victorious ai^es; 

Then Ar)^ sweet and trisksomc; and masterly Purcell, 
Lay-cleri«l soul; and Mozart universal. 

But chiefly witji exquisite gallantries found. 

With a grove iti the dista&oe of holier sound; 

Mor forgot was thy dulcitndc, loving Sacchini; 

Nor love, young and dying, in shape of Bellini; 

Nor Weber, nor Himmcl, nor Mirth’s sweetest name, < 
Cimarosa; much less the great organ-voiced fame 
Of Maroollo, that hushed the Venetian sea; 

And strange was the flmt, when it wept, hearing thee. 
Thou soul full of prahe^S of grief, my heart-cloven, 

My pom', my mo^ioh, my all-feeling Beethoven. 
tO'er all, like a passion, groat Pasta was heard. 

As high as hm heart, that trath-nttering bird; 

And Banti was there; and Grassini, tbatigoddess! 

Dark, deep-toned, lai^, lovely, with glorious boddice; 
And^Iara; and Malibran, stung to the tips 
Of her fiil^/s with pleasure; and rich Podor’s'iip* 



HUNT. 


Aud, nian'^ in fac« as in tone, Angrisani ; 

And Jialdi, thy whim; aud thy grac#, Trainejasani; 

And w’as it a voice ?—or what was it ?—say— 

That, like a fallen attgul beginning to pray. 

Was the soul of all tears aud celestial despair! 

Paganini it was, ’twixt his dark-liowing hair. 

So now wo had instrument, now we bad song— 

Now choms, a thonamd-voiccd one-hearted throng; 

Now ))auscs that pamjjored resumption, and now— 

Hut who shall desorihe what was played us, or how ? 

"fwas wonder, 'twas transport, Immiiity, pride; 

’'I'was the heart of the mistress that sat l>y one’s side; 

Twas the graces iuvisible, moulding the air 
Into all that is shapely, luid lovely, and fair, 

And ruiming our fancies their teuderest rounds 
Of endearments and luxuries, turned into sounds ; 

T\vas argument even, the logic of torus; 

Twas memory, ’twas wishes, ’twas laughters, ’twas moans 
Twas pity and love, in pure impulse obeyed ; 

’Twas th£ breath of the stuff of wliich passion is made. 

And thesv'are the concerts I hare at my will; 

Then dismiss them, and patiently think cf your “ bill.”— 

(.Isiiie) Yet Lahliiche, after all, makes me Rjng to go, still. 

» t 

Leigh Hunt died, at the age of seventy-five, in ISiiii,—the last 
survivoi, although tb# earliest bom, of the four poets, with tlio 
other thyee of whom he had been so intimately associated, and 
the living memory of whom he thus carried far into another 
time, inthicd across an 'entire succeeding generatioio.* To the 
last, even in outward form, ho forcibly recalled Shelley’s fine 
picthTe cf him in his Elegy on Keats, written dearly forty yeans 
before;— ,, 

“ What softer voia' is hushed over the dead ? 

Athwart what brow is that dark mantle thrown ? 

JV'bat form leans sadly o’er the white death-bed. 

In pockery of niouumental stone, 

'The heavy heart heaving without a moan ? 

If it he he, who, gentlest of the wise, 

Xaught, soothed, loved, honour'^ the departed one. 

Let me nst vex, with iuharmanitma^ghs, 

•ttesilence of tiiat heart’s accepted B&fiee.” ■ 


Hunt—Byron—Shelley—Keats, bom in that order (in 1784,1788,1798, 
and 179G), died if), exactly the reverse, and also at ages running m a series 
coutrary throughon’, to that of tboir hiitos; Keats, at 2^in.’it^i^Shelley, 
at 29, in 1822,—Byron, at ^ in 1824, Hnnt, at 7S, in fdSC 



8^0 ENGLISH LITEBATOBE AND LANGUAGE. 

OtHEff Poetical Weiiees op tub Eaelier Part of thit 
UiNETEimTH Century. 

' The names that have been montiunod are the chief of those 
belonging,'wholly or principally, to the earlier part of the pre¬ 
sent century, or to that remai'kable literiuy era which may be 
regarded as having expired -with the reign of the last of' the 
Georges. Many o^ets, however, also briglilen this age of onr 
poetical literature, which cannot bo hero noticed. 

On the whole, this space of somewhat less tlian half a centniy, 
dating from the first appearance of Cowjtcr and Bums, must ■ T 
pronounced to be the most memorable period in the history of 
our poetical literature after the age of Spenser and Shakespeare. 
And if, in comparing the produce of the two gi-eat revivals, the 
one happening at the tiansition from the sixteenth century int(> 
the seventeenth, the other at that from the eighteenth into 
the nineteenth, we find something morw of freshness, freedom, 
raciness, and,, true tugour, warmth, and nature, in oiir earlier 
than in our recent poetrj’, it is not to bo donicd,^on the other 
hand, that in some respects the latter may claim a preference 
over the former. It is much less debased by the intormi.\ture ol 
dross or alloy with' its fine gold — much less disfigured by 
occasional pedantry and affectation—much more correct and free 
from flaws and incongmitics of all kinds. In wbalevor rcgard.s 
form, indeed, our more modem poetry mui,; be admitted, taken 
in its general character, to be Ihe more perfect: and tluit notwith¬ 
standing many passages to be found in the .greatest of our elder 
poets which in mere writing have perhaps never since been 
equalled, nor are likely ever to bo excelled ; and notw'ithslaiidiiig 
also something of greater bolcUuw with which tlicir position 
enabled them to h^dlo tho„la|||ngc, thereby attaining soiiic- 
times a force and expiessivcnoss'nof so much within the roach of 
their successors in our own day. The litoiiiry cultivation of tlie 
language throughout two additional centuries, and the stricter 
discipline under which it has been reduced, may Lave brought 
loss or inconvenience in one direction, as well as gain in another; 
but the gain certainly pi^nonderates. Even in the matVer .of 
versification,.the lessons fef'^iltou, of Drydcq. and of Toj e have 
no doubt, been’upon th(?*who]e instructive and beneiiciai\ what¬ 
ever of'misdirection any of them may have given fiir a time" to 
the form of our poetry passed away witlk, Ids contemporaries and 
immediate followers, and now little or nothing but the good 
remainsw'the example of tlie superior care and 'itnifomi finish, 
and also sometbiiiig of sw»|^t and deepest music, as well, as 
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much of spirit an^ hrilliancy, (hat were unknown to our earlier 
po«t8.’« In vaidety and freedom, as well as in beauty, nBijesty, 
and richness of versification, some of our latest writers have 
hardly been excelled by any of their predecossora; and the 
versification of the generality of our modem poets is greatiy 
superior to that of the common run of those of the age of Elizabeth 
ui^ James. 


Prose Litekatoee. 

,;^mong the most distinguished ornaments of the prose litera¬ 
ture‘(fi' :hi8 repent era were some of the chief poetical writers of 
jthe time. Southey and Scott were two of the most voluminous 
prose writers of their day, or of any day; Coleridge also wrote 
mush more proso than verse; both Campbell and Moore are 
coasideiable authors in prose; there are several prose pieces 
among the published work%of Byron, of Shelley, and of 'W'ords- 
wortli: both Loigh IJtint and Wilson perhaps acquired more of 
their fame, and iave given more wide-spread delight, as prose 
wTitens than as poets; Charles Lamb's prose writings, his golden 
Ess.rys of Elia, an^various critical papers, abounding in original 
views and the deepest truth and beauty, havo made his verse 
\.-f nearly; forgotten. Among tlie'bther most conspicuoi^ prose 
writers of fho period we have been reviewing may be men¬ 
tioned, in general literjjure and speculation, Sidney Smith, 
Hazlirt, Jeffyy. Playfair, Stewart, Alison, Thomas Brown; in 
political distpiisition, Erskine, Cobbett, Mackintosh, Bentham, 
Bnuighiim (alqne, of so mufrj', still preserved to us, with his 
laurels won in every field of ifitellectrud contest, both mentally 
and phVbically one of tho most vital of the sons of men); 
jn•tlreoiogical eloquence, Horsley, WAlberfoj-co, Foster, Hall, 
i ving, Chalmers ; in history, Fox, Mitfbrd, Lingard, James Mill, 
’JlUllam, Turner; in fictitious narrative. Miss Edgeworth, Mrs. 
Opio, Mis^ Owenson (Lady Morgan), Mrs. Biunton, Miss 
Austen, Madamo, d'Arblay (Miss Bnniey), Godwin, Maturin. 
The most* remarkable prose works that wore produced were 
.Scott’s u<srols, tho first of which, Wavori^^, appeared in 1814.* 
A, powerful influence upem literature was also exerted from the 
firet by ()ie ]!J>lL-buigl?Keview. begun in 1/^02; the,’4)uartprly 
Iteviov .Tu'gun in 18(i9; and Blackwood’s Magazine, ostablisded 
‘in 1817. 

• With the second title of Tis Sixty Years Since, the woi-k professing (in 
tlie Introductory CbaptsT) to have been written, as it really was in ^arhuino 
years befesv. * ’ ' 
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Peoqress of Science. ' 

• A few at the most memorable facts connected with the progress 
of scientific discoveiw in England, during this period, may be 
very bijefly noted. In astronomy Herschel continued to pursue 
his observations, commenced a short time before 1781, in which 
j^r ho discovered the planet Uranus; in 1802, appeared in the 
I^ilosophioal Transactions his catalogue of fiOO new nebnlte and 
nebulous stars; in 1803 his announcement of tho motions of 
double stars around each other; and a lung succession of other 
important papers, illustrative of the construction of the heavens, 
followed down to within a few years of his death, at t^5ge of 
eighty-four, in 1822. In chemistry, Davy, who had published 
his account of the effects produced by tho respiration of nitrous 
oxide (the laughing gas) in 1800, in 180? extracted metallic ^ 
bases from the fixed alkalis, in 1808 demonstrated tho siirilar 
deoomposability of the alkaline earths, in 1811 detected the true 
nature of chloride (oxymuriatic acid), and in 1815 invented bis 
Safety lamp; in 1804 Leslie published his Experimental Enquiry 
into the Nature and Properties of Heat; in 1808 the Atomic 
Theory was announced by Dalton; and in 1814 its development 
and illustration*Were completed by Wollaston, to whom both 
cliemical science and optics ..re also indebted for various othov 
valuable services. 
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What is jiroporly the Historj- of otir Literature closes with the 
ago or genoration preccdiug the present: for history takes 
ooguizance only of that which is past. What of literary pro- 
ductioti has taken place within the last thirty years, much or 
ihosl of it by writers who are still alive, is hardly yet ripe for 
tiu|.M"»ial apprcoiatioii. t\c may call this period the Victorian 
■era. If we compare its poetical literature with that of the 
immediately preceding jx'riod of the same length, which will 
take us back to the beginning of the century, and may be called 
th“ last age of the Uooigcs, confining ourselves to writers of 
establisiied reputation, or p^hoso names are universally more or 
loss familiar, we shall find about the same number, between forty 
and fifty, in eauh: but dill'erontly distributed in the two cases in 
respect, of their degrees of emineuco. W'hile of those of the 
Georgian thirty ybarS wo may reckon about ten .as belonging to 
the first rank, and about iis many more as belonging to the 
second, leaving only twenty-five for the ‘third, of the equal 
number’imlonging to the subsequent portion of the century we 
cannot account more thqs> tliree, or at most four, as being of the 
first rank, leaving, with again ten or eleven of the second, about 
thirty w-ho‘‘must bo assigned to tho tliird or lowest, 'lire 
difi'oronco, then, between the tw'o periods will be, tliat in tlie 
poetical literature of the first tvo have ten writers of the highest 
and only tvvoiity-fivo who must lie held to belong to the lowest 
of the three ranks, and that in that of the second we have only 
jhroe or four of tho highest with about thirty of the lowest., 
'Phis enumeration takes account of the leading poetical writers 
who have arisen in tlio American division of the English race, 
two or three of,whom may lio reckoned as of the second rank, 
though certainly not one ^s of tlio fii-st. 

Jn the prose literature of the tivo periods, however, wo shonld 
probably find the above proportions moro than reversed. ITio 
literary (jf the Victorian ago has hiiheito. inaniffBtcd 

itself I'.osfly in the works of onr writers in prose. It is as ii'the 
ono ago were distinguished for its production of gold, the other 
for ils production of silver.' Probaoly in no other periid, more¬ 
over, has there boon seen so much activity of female geniuctand 
talent ag wo have had in tho present, displaying. i<Seif priaci- 
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pally, indeed, is fiotitioiiB narrative, but yet ran^g, too, in 

aerei^ Instanoee, above o{ beyond that. Of the vrriterB in venjp, 
however, ^Rto have attained any conBiderablo eminenoe in the 
•two pmods, while about ten are women in the first, there are 
only fiv^ or siz in the second. 

Yet it is a, memorable distinction of the present age, and onb 
which belongs to no other in any literature (unless, indeed, we 
are to except that in which Sappho flourished), that one of ifs 
greatest writers in verse is a woman. And, if we put asidetthe 
possible case of Sappho, of whom so little remains that, esSjuisite 
as that little is held to be by all w’ho are best able to jud^e, we ahs 
left to estimate her in the main merely from her faipe aiMsg^er’ 
countrymen—^which,* however, resounds through all the after 
ages of Greece—probably Elizabeth Barrett (Jto. Browning) is 
entitled to be regarded as the gi-eatest woman poet that has yet 
appeared in any language. With whatever her poetry may be 
chargeable whether of defect or of gxcess —whatever it either 
wants which it should have, or has which it should not have— 
there are {wo vital elements, and they are the •'•hief ingredients 
of the poeti(^, in which it is never wanting;—subtlety of 
imagination and force of conception and fbeling. In not much 
modem verse shal) we find more of Greek intensity than in 
the following lines, entitled*'“A Child’s Grave at Flotenep 
(A. A. E'. C.; bom July, 1848 ; died November, 1849) — 

Of English blood, of Tuscan bufii. 

What country should wc give her ? 

Instead of any on the earth, , 

The civic Heavens receive her. 

And here, amofig the English tombs. 

In Tuscan ground wc lay her. 

While the hlij|i|jji|pin sky endomes 
Our EugiisUHl^ of prayer. 

A little child 1—how long she lived 
By months, not years, is r«!koned: 

Bom in one July, slio survived 
Alone to see a second; 

Brigbt-featypd, as tlie July sun 
Her littio fiuj! still played in. 

And splendours, with her birth bi:|;un, 

Had hM no time for fading. 

So, Lilt, from those July lyiurs, 

No wonder we should call her; 

She looked such kinship to the flowen}, 

v- Was but a Uttle taller. 
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A. Tiisc*i Ul^,—only white. 

As Dante, in abhorrence 
Of red corrupts, wished aright 
The lilies of his Florence.* 

We could not wish her whiter,—her 
Who perfumed with pure blossom 
The house!—a lovely thing to wear 
Upon a mother’s bosom f 
This July creature thought ijerhaps 
Our speech not worth assuming; 

She sat ujion her parents’ lajw, 

And mimicked the gnats humming; 

SaiJ “ father,” “mother,”—then left oif, 

For tongues celestial fitter. 

Her hair had grown just long enough 
To catch heaven’s j.asper-glitter. 

Balws! Love could always hear and sec* 

Behind the cloud^hat bid tliem. 

“Let little children come to me, 

And%o not thou' forbid them.’’ 

So, unforhiddipg, have we .met. 

And ge^ly here have laid her, 

Tliough winter is no time t^et 
The flowers that should b^proad her. 

We should bring pansies t^uick with springs 
Bose, violet, djjfcdilly. 

And also, above everything, 

ViThite lilies for our Lily. 

Nay, more than*flowdrs this giave exacts,— 

Uldd, graceful attestations 
Of her sweet eyes and pretty acta. 

With calm renunciations. 

Her very mother with light foot 
Should leave the place too earthy. 

Saying, “ The angels have thee. Sweet, 

•Because we are not worthy.” 

Jut winfer kills thd orange buds, 

The gardens in tlie frost are, 
slnd all tlie heart dissolves in floodk,** 
^licmemberii^ we have lost herl 
IJp'". e8rl!h,Txx)r heart,—too weak, too iftak. 

To miss tlie July shining! 

Poor heart!—wlaibifter words we speak * 

When God speaks of resigning 1 

* The emphasis on the ^>4 and in tha next line on the we aniyii 
*’ The ahmj/t emphasised. _ J The me em]Jiatic. 
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Sustain this heart in ns tiiat faints, 

Thou Go(f, the self-existent! 

We catch up wild at jjartins saints, 

:And feel thy heaven too distant. 

The wind that swept them out of sin 
Has ruffled all our vesture: 

On the shut door that let them in 
We beat with frantic gesture,— 

To us—^us also—open straight! 

The outer life is chilly— 

Are tue too, like the earth, to wait 
Till next year for our Lily ? 

—Oh, my own l>aby on tny knees. 

My leaping, dimjded treasure, 

At every word 1 write like these 

Clasps close, with stronger pressure! 

Too well my own heart understands,— 

At every word beats fuller— 

My little feet, iny little hands,* 

And hair of LiV’s colour 1 
—^But God gives iiaticncc, Lov<» learns strength. 
And Faith remembers promise. 

And Hope itself»".ti smile at length 
On other hojies gone from us. 

Love, strong as Death, sha^I comjuer Death, 
Through struggle made more glorious. 

This mother stills her sobbing breatb, 
Renouncing, yet victojnuus. 

Arms, empty of her child, she lifts. 

With spirit unbercaven,— 

“ God will not all take back his gifts : 

My Lily’j) mine in heaveml 
“Stillmine! maternal rigHtBrserene 
Not given to another 1 
The crystal bars shine faint between 
The souls of child aud Qiother. 

“Meanwhile,” the mother cries, “content! 

Our k;\ye was well divided. 

Its swCetnegs following where she went, 
Itsumguish stayed where 1 did.. 

“ Well done of God, to halve the lot. 

And give her all the.gweetncss ; 

To ns, the empty room and cot,— 

To her, the Heaven’s comploteness. 

The my strongly emphasised, buth’\im<^, of uource. 
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“ To usfthis grave—-to lier, the rows 
The mystic pahu-trecs spriag i»; 

To ns, the silence in the bouse,— 

To her, tlie choral singing. 

“ For her, to gladden in God’s view,— ' 

Bbr ns, to hojje and bear on!— 

Grow, Lily, in thy garden new. 

Beside ibe ruse of Sharon. 

“ Grow fast in heaven, sweet Idly clipixid. 

In love more calm than this is,— 

And may the angels dewy-lipficd 
Remind tliee of our kisses 1 ’ 

“ bt^hilo none shall tell thee of our tears. 

These human tears now falling. 

Till, after a few patient years, 

One home shall take ns all m. 

“Child, father, mother,—who left out? 

Not mother, and^iot father 1— 

And when, our dying couch about, 

Th(rtiatural mists shall gather, 

“ Some smiling angel close shall stand. 

In old Corr^io's tashion, 

And bear a lALr in his hand. 

For death’s AnnunciatiiJ!,.’’ 

Mrs. Browning’s Aurora Leigh has some serious and pervading 
faults, both in manner a»iS in spirit,—too much evidence of 
eii'ort and ambition, both in the thought and the language, 
exploding occasionally ii^, more tricks of style, oftener pjjtting 
us oli' with wit instead of pdetjy, and generally over-charging 
and over-straining the Atpression, together with a constantly 
recnrfing Tone of dictation and sarcasm, which is the more 
ntfifieasant inasmuch as it docs not seen^ natuiftl to the writer, 
‘av .^what is perhaps worst of all, a visibly uneasy conscious-' 
i^ss, or at least apprehension, never long absent, that her task 
is after all beyond her strength; but, with all its faults, it 
may fairly bloim hr be, so far as is known, the greatest poetical 
work ever produced by a woman. Yet it is still all over and all 
tltrough^, inform and in substance, as evideptly a product of the 
fomadh mind. &a any Oliver long poem, by *a woman 4hat we 
possess. It .is, inffeed, we should say, pre-e(ainently lemiiSae 
»n character. It would be almost as impossible to take it for the 
work of i man as to take this Iliad for the work of a woman. * 
Bom in Tuscany, the child of an English &ther and an Itali^ 
mother, who died yvk^n she was four years oM, thus 

'^he our emphatic. 
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widjjy deacribes what she felt when, left an c«phan byherfathei 
having been also takffti away, and sent for by his relations, 
she first looked upon her new country with her native one fresh 
in her memory:— 

The train swept us on. 

Was this my father’s Enghind ? the great isle ? 

The ground seemed cut up from the fellowship 
Of vmdure, field from field, as man from man; 

The skies themselves looked low and jiositive. 

As almost you could touch them with a hand. 

And dared to do it they were so far off 
From God’s celestial ciystals; all things blurred. 

And dull and vagne. Bid Shakspearc and his Inates'* 

Absorb the light here ?—not a hill or stone 
With heart to strike a radiant colour up 
Or active outline on the indifferent air. 

Gradually, however, she comes t? appreciate something of th' 
tamer landscape:— 

S an 

Not a grand nature. Not my chestnut-woods 
Of Vallonibrosa, cleaving by the s^mrst 
To the precipices. Not my headlong leaps 
Of waters, that cry put for joy or fear 
' In leaping through the plpitating pines, . 

Like a white soul tossed out to eternity 
With thrills of time upon it. "^ot indeed 
Hy multitndinous mountains, entting in 
The magic circle, with the mutual touch 
Electric, ftanting from their full deep hearts 
Beneath the influent heavens, and waiting for 
Communion and aynraission. lAly 
Is one thing, England one. 

■ On English ground, 

You understand the letter—ere the fall 
How Adam lived in a garden. All the fields 
Are tied up fast with hedges, nosegay-like; 

The hills are crumpled pkins, the plains partei'res 
The trees, round,, woolly, ready to bo clipped, 

And if you seek for any wilderness 

You find, a^hest, a park. A nature tamed 

And grovrti dom^ic like a harn-^oor fowl, ‘ , 

Whim does not awe yon with ita claws^d beak 
Nor tempt you to an eyrie too high up. 

But which, in cackling, sets ypu thinldng of 
Your eggs to-morrow at bre’akfast, in. the pause 
Of finer meditatiem. ■ ' 

Rather say, ' 

a’ sweet familiar nature^ stealing in 
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As a dog might, or chad, to (ouch your hand 
Or pluck your gown, and humbljr mind yon so 
Of presence and affection, excellent 
For inner uses, from the things without. 

Ere long her heart opcuu to it all:— 

Whoever lives true life will love true love. 

I learnt to love that England. Very oft, 

Before the day was bom, or otherwise 
Through secret windings of the afternoons, 

1 threw my hunters oft' and plunged myself 
Among the deep hilts, as a hunt^ stag 
.W'ill take Jhc water-s, shivering with the fear 
And passion of the couiae. And when at last 
Escaixsl, so many a green sloiie built on sI'iik! 

Betwixt me ami the enemy’s house behind, 

1 daivd to rest, or wander, in a rest 
Made sweeter for tire step ujiou die glass, 

And view' the ji^und’s moat gentle diinplementi 
(As if God’s finger touched hut did not press ’ 

In^iaking England) such an up ami down 
Of verdure,—nothing Uio much up or down, 

A rip^lle of laud ; such little hills, tl^ sky 
Can stoop to tenderly and the wheatneWa climb; 

Such nooks of valleys li,1bd with orchises. 

Fed full of noises by invisible streams; 

And open pastures where you scarcely tell 
White daisie* from white dew,—at intervals 
The mythic oaks and elm-trees standing out 
'Self-iKiiscd tjixin their prtKligy of shade,— 

I diought my fatCcr's land was worthy too 
tit being my Shoksiware’s. • 

Equiflly brilliant and cordial with this picttire of English 
iatiare is this other of the artificial in J’rance^whatever may bo, 
•xaetly the moaning of some parte of it). AVe give the pas^e 
iS rewritten, and very considerably altered from itfr original 
bnn, for t^e fourth edition of the poem :— 

’ * I mused 

l^p amVdown, up and down, the terraced streets, 

«n. - _i. * _J . .,.1_-.-1_ 




Of fair fantastic^’aris, who wears te^es * , 

LiKo plnmaie as if man made them, spins and tower ' 
AS it tliey had grown hy nature, tossing up 
Uer fountains in the sunshine of the squares, 

As if in beauty’s gmne* slie tossed the dice,. 

Or blew the silver down-balls of her dreams 
To sow fi;^uJite with seeds of tliought 
And count the (lassage of her festive hours. 
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•The city swims in TCKliire, Iwaiitifnl 
As'Tenioe on the wtters, tlio smi-swan. 

What bosky gardens, droj)])i'd in clowMvalled courts 
As plums in ladies’ laps who start and laugh: 

What miles of streets that run on after trees, 

Still carrying all the nca-ssary shops, 

Those oi>en caskets with the jewels seen! 

And trade is art, and art’s philosophy, 

In Paris. There's a silk for instance, there. 

As worth an artist’s study for the folds 

As that hrcuzo op(wsitc! nay, the brourx! 'mis faults. 

Art’s here tmi artful,—conscious as a maid 
Who leans to mark lier shadow on the wall 
Until she lose a ’vantage in her atej'. 

Yet Art walks fonvard, and knows where to walk ; 

The artists also are idealists. 

Too absolute for natuie, logical 
To austerity in the application of 
The special theory—not a soul eifttcnt. 

To jaint a crixiked iwll.avd and an ass. 

As the English will liecauso they find it so 
And like it somehow.—There the old Tuilerics 
Is pulling ituhigb cap down on its eyc5, * 

Confounded, conacience-strieken, and amazed 
By the apimrition of a ndCi fair face 
In those devouring mirrors, 'riirough the grate 
Within tlie gaidens, what a heap of lials's. 

Swept up like leaves beneath the cu4,tiiut-trees 
From every street and alley of the town, , 

By the ghosts [lerhaiis that blow too {[leak this way 
A-looking for their heads! dear'pretty l«iU*, 

I wish them luck to have their hall-pjay out '• 

Before the next change. Here the air is throngeil 
With statpes, poised uiain their columns fine 
As if to stand a mainent were a fiat. 

Against that blue! What squares, what breathing-room 
For a nation that runs fast,—ay, runs against 
llic dentist’s teeth at the comer in pale rows, 

Which giin at progress in an epigram. 

We add one pass^o more, wonderful for the imaginative 
subtlety with whichait is conceived andworked out,*—Aw.'Oj;a’s 
aoeermt of her mother’s picture, wliioh'irasg. upon'the wall of 
the silent house, “ among the mountains above Folago," to, 
which her father had retired after losi/ng her, with his child and 
their fiuthfiil old Assunta 

painter drew it after slie was dos(l,' . 

Andlvhen the face was finished, throat and bands, 
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Her camcijcra earned liim, in hate 
Of the EugHab-lasbioiied sbrond, the last brocade 
She dressed iii at the I’ilti; “he sliould paint 
No sadder thing than that,” she swore, “ to wrong 
Her jMor signora,” Therefore very strange 
The effect was. I, a little child, would crouch 
For hours ufion the floor with knees drawn up. 

And gaze across them, half in terror, half 
In adoration, at the picture there,— 

That swan-like su)<ernatnral white life 
Just sailing upward from the red stiff silk 
Which seemed tf) have uo ]iart in it, nor pow'cr 
To keep it fioiu quite breaking out of bouuds. 

‘For Jiours 1 sat and stared. vAssunta’s awe 
And my poor father’s melancholy eyes 
Still pointed that way. That way went my thoughts 
When wandering beyond sight. And as 1 grew 
In years, I tui-ved, confused, unconsciously. 

Whatever I last rea'J or beard or dreamed. 

Abhorrent, admirable, beautiful, 

Pathetisal, or ghastly, or grotesque. 

With still that face . . . which did not therefore change. 

But kept die rsystlc level of all forms. 

Hates, fears, and admirations was by tuit^ 

Ghost, fleiid, and angel, fairg, witch, and sfirite, 

A dauntless Muse who eyes'a dreadful Fate, 

A loving Psyche who loses sight of Love, 

A still Medusa \jjih mild milky brows 
.All curdled and .oil clothed upon with snakes 
Whose slime falls fast as sweat, will; or anon 
Our Lady of the Piusaion, stabbed with swords 
Wlitare the Babe, sacked.; or Lamia in her first 
Moonlighted pallor, ere she shrunk and blinked 
And shuddering wriggled down to the’unclean; 

Or my own motliCr, leaving her last smilo 
In her last kiss uiwn the iMiby-mfinth 
My fether pushed tiown on the lied for that,— 

Or my dead mother, without smile or kiss. 

Buried at Florence. 

There are only two other names in the poetical literature of 
the pr^'sent ago that can be held to stod incontestably in the 
fiTst ranTc ;.*^Tenny8on and Eobert Bro’^iiing. Divert in much, 
they have nevertheless also much iii oompion. Th^ are both of 
thorn profound and subtle thinkers as well os riclily endowed 
with the divine faculty pf poetry in special; thinkers, an4 also 
workers ; and so- each has made himself a consummate artist in 
addition to whatever he might otherwise have been of s, great 
poet. Tennyson, our present English King of Sc«or*>townea as 
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sash not more by official nomination tban by tbe general voice, 
bas TvoiPto himself the p^sonal attachment of his countrymen tn 
a degree tllat bas been rarely equalled in the history of lite^ture. 

, Among ourselves, Soott is the only other great writer who ever 
was helc^ during his lifetime in airything like the same universaii 
love arid honour. The poetry of Tennyson has charmed all hearts 
by something more than its artistic qualities. It is as full of 
nobleness as of beauty. The laurel when he resigns it to 
another will again be acknowledged by all to be “ greener ftom 
the brows of mm that uttered noting base.” Everywhere hie 
verse, whether tender or lofty, whether light-hearted or ssid, 
breathes the kindest and manliest nature. Kot only the^'hief of 
his shorter poems, but his In ktemoriam end his Idylls of the 
King, are familiar to all readers. The following is in his 
simplest and quietest manner, but it is very perfect;— 

In her ear he whisiiers gaifc 
“If my heart by signs can tell. 

Maiden, I have watched thee daily. 

And I think thou lov’st me well.” ‘ 

She replies, in accents fainter/ ^ , 

“ There is none I love like thee.” ' 

Ho ii^lfbt a landscape-painter, 

And a vill^e nnkden slic. 

Ho to Ups that fondly falter 
Presses his without reproof; 

Leads her to the village altar, * 

And they leave her father’s roof, 

“I can make no marriage preseiV:: 

Tattle can I give my wife'. 

Love will make onrjco ttage pleasant. 

And I love tbej|||||K than life.” 

They ^ parks snWHgca going. 

See me lordjy castles stand: 

Summer woods, about them Mowing, 

Hade a murmur in the land. 

From deep thought himself he ronwis. 

Says to her that loves him well, 

“Let us see these handsome houses 
Where the wealthy nobles dwell.” 

So she go^*l>y him attended. 

Hears him lof ingly converse, 

Sees wbattver fair and splendid 
Lay betwixt his horns and hers; 

Parks with oalfeand chestnut sRady, 

Parks and ordered gardens great, 

Audent homes of lord and lady, 

,Built for jileasure and for state. ' 
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All he shows her mokes him dearer; 

'Evermore she seems to gaze 
On that cottage growing ii(%rur. 

Where they twain will spend their days. 
O hut she will love him truly! 

He shall have a cheerful home ; 

She will order all things duly. 

When lieneath his roof they come. 

Thus her heart rejoices greatly. 

Till a gateway she disqgms 
With armorial liearings stately. 

And honeath the gate she turns ; 

Sees a mansion more majestic 
Than all those sh.o saw before : 

Many a gallant gay domestic, 

Bo^vs before him at the door. 

Alid they speak i^ gentle murmur. 

When they answer to his call. 

While he t^ads with footstep firmer, 
liooding on from hall to hall. 

,A^d, while now she wonders blindly, 

Kor the meaning con divine, 

P|Oudly tiTms he round and kindly, 

“ All of this is mine and thine^” 

Here he lives in state and bounty,* 

Lord of Burlcigh,*fair and free, 

Kot a lord in all the county 
Is so erpat a lord as he. 

Alt at once the colour flushes 

Her sweet face from brow to chin : 

As it were w.ith shame she blushes. 

And her spirjt changed within. 

Then her countenance all»over 
Pale again as death did prove; 

But he clasped her like a lover, » 

And ho cheered her soul with love. 

So she strove against her weakness. 

Though at times her spirits sank : 
Shaped her heart with woman’s meekness 
’ To ail duties of her rank: 

And a gentle consort made he. 

And her gentle mind was^uch 
That jhe grew a noble lady? » 

Aim the people loved'her much. 

But a troubl«^ weighed upon iSbr, 

And perplexed her, night and mom. 
With th§ bfirden of an honour 
Unto which she was not bom. 

.Atmt she grew, and ever fainter. 

As she murmured, “ Oh, that he . 
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Were once move that landscape-iminter ^ 
Which did win my heart from me!" 

So she droopcfl and drooped before him, 
Fading slowly from his. side: 

Three fair children first she bore him, 

Then before her time she died. 

Wecpin;r, weeping, late and early, 

Walking up and pacing down, 

Deeply mourned the Lord of llurlcigh, 
Burleigh House, by Stamford Town. 
And ho came to look ujioii her. 

And he looked at her luid said, 

“ Bring tlio dress and put it on her, 

That she wore wlnas she was u ed.” 

Then her pcojile, softly treading, 

Bore to earth her bod}', drest 
In the dress that she w'as wed in. 

That her spirit might have rest. 


way of ^ contrast to this true English ballad, and to ex¬ 
emplify Tennyson’s extent of range, wo will give'now a few lines 
from the Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington, w'lueh 
make one of the groat ^passages in the poetry of the world :— 


—This is England’s griAtcst son, 

Ho that gained a hundred tights, 

Nor over .lost au English gun ; 

I’liis is ho that far away 
Against the tnyriiuls of Assayc 
Clashed with his fiery few and won y 
' And nndorneatli another sun. 
Warring on a latef day. 

Bound affrighted Lislion drew 
The treble avurk, the vast dcsigus 
Of his laboured ramiiart-lin'es. 

Where he greatly stood at liay, 
Whence he issued forth anew, 

And over great and greater grew, 
Boating from the wasted vines 
Back to France her banded swarms. 
Back to France sjith ooimtless blows. 
Til' o’er the hills hc^ eagles flew 
Pffat the I’yron^ janes. 

Followed up in valley and^len 
With blare of bugle, clamour of jn^i. 
Boll of cannon anid clash of arms, 
And England pouring on her foes, 
^^h a war had such a close. 

A^ti their ravening eagle ruse 
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In anger, wheeled on Etirope-sliadowing wings, 

And barking for the thrones of kings ; ^ 

Till one that sought hut Duty’s iron crown > 

()n that loud sabliath shook s^joiler down; 

A day of onsets of desiair! 

Dashed on every rocky square , 

Tlicir surging charges foamed themselves away; 

Last, the Prussian trumpet blew ; 

Through the long toraientcd air 
Heaven flashed a sudden jubilant ray. 

And down we swept and charged and overthrew.* 

So great a sohlier taught us there 
Wlmt long-enduring hearts could do, 

. In that world’s cartliquake, Waterloo! 

Popo is singular among our modem poets as having written 
-jothing in blank verso ; wo do not remamber that Tennyson has 
■published so much as a sentence of prose. Not even, we believe, 
tlie shorte.st pmface, drdication, or foot-note. In this as in 
other ways ho has treated tlie public with almost ceremonious 
respect. Belfng by nature and vocation a poet, ho declines to 
show himself wjthnnt his singing robes about him. He will not 
make himself dommon, as he will do noUiing carelessly or in 
haste. Nor has Browning either over attempted to palm off 
careless work upon his readers.’ His Paracelsus, ^ubli^ihed when 
ho was only three-aud-twenty, marvellous as it was for the depth 
and completeness c$ the conception, was perhaps still more 
rouiarkalilc for the delicacy and imrfection of the execution, 
poeiiliar as the manner was in some respects. And everything 
tliat lie has jjroducod since, even when departing ffrthest from 
established models, has been elaborated and finished with the 
same masterly skill. But, although he too has now made him¬ 
self a great name,* he has never attained, a'>d is not likely fever to 
attain, tho universal jlfepuliirity of Tennyson, the ^enoial admira¬ 
tion at once of the few and of the many. There is scarcely any¬ 
thing ift his poetry that is specially English. • What of it is not 
distiftctly of •another country is either cosmopolitan or not.of the 
earth'at all. He has no special sympathies •with the people 
whos') language he writes, or with anything belonging to Ihem— 
citfiwTTlieir litcra^re, their histoi 7 ,H!eir political institutions, 
or auy feoliugsthat" maikes the national Jieart heat'|higb|!St. It is 
iiksom'e to most people to read English poetryj however fine 
artistically regarded-,wjth w little in it of an English, heart. 
Yet much of Bl-owning’s poetry, considered simply as poetry, is 

* Tlic ctSf firsis on tec, aii perbaps also 'on Ot-tir four abotfer''' 
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o®rt*inly, both ia the soul of passionate vision that animates it 
and in grtce and expressiveness of form, as exquisite as anything 
' that has be6n produced in our day. Ho is of^n complained of 
as difficult to understand; and no doubt the train of tbou^t is 
sometimes remote and subtle, and the language wrought to a cor-, 
responding degree of compression and fineness of edge, doing its 
work like the lancet or like the lightning. But this is equally 
tame of much of Tennyson’s poetry. Neither is to be read run¬ 
ning. Browning, however, is so great a master of words that 
Htere is nothing he cannot make them do for him, no manner of 
Tising them in which he is not at home. Hero is a portion (wc- 
must not be so unconscionable as to appropriate the whole) of 
one poem of his which is as simple and easy in style as it is aity 
and brilliant, and is in every way fitted to charm both old and 
young,—“ The Pied Piper of Haraelin; A Child’s Story,” as it ir 
entitleid, “ (-written for, and inscribed to, AV. M. the younger.) ”:— 

Hamclin town’s in Brunswick, 

By famous Hanover city; 

The river Weser, deep and wide. 

Washes its walls on the southern s\de 
A pleasanter six>t yon never spied; 

But wbeft begins my ditty, 

Almost five hundred yeurs ago. 

To see the townsfolk suffer so 
From vermin, was a pity. 

Eats! 

They fought the dogs, and killed the cats. 

And hit the babies in tlie cradles. 

And ate the cbeesgs ont of tlie vats. 

And licked the sonp from the cooks’ own ladles. 

Split open the kegs of salted tsprnts, 

Hade nestf inside pien’s Sunday ])pts, 

And even siniled the women’s chats, 

By drowning their speaking 
> AVith shrieking and squeaking 

In fifty different aharps and fiats. ^ 

At last the people in a body 
To the TowutHaU came flocking: , 

“’^is clear,” cried t^ey, “our Mayor’sa noddy; 

And as foj-our Corporation—iduwking - 
“ To think we buy gowi'is Ipied -with ermine 
• “ For dolts who can’t or won’t dptqrmine 
** What’s best to rid us of our vermin! 

“ Tou hojic, because you’re old and obese 
" To find in the furry <avio robe ease? 
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" Rouse u]). Sirs! Give your brains a racking 
“ To find the remedy we’re lacking, 

“ Or, sure as fate, we’ll send yo» packing 1" 

At tiiis the Mayor and Corporation 
Quaked with a mighty consternation. 

An hour they sat in council; 

At length the Mayor broke silence: 

“ For a guilder I’d my ermine gown sell; 

“ I wish 1 were a mile hence ! 

** It’s easy to bid one rack one’s brain— 

“I’m sure my pwr head aches again, 

“ I’vo scratched it so, and all in vain. 

“ Ob, for a trap, a trap, a trap!” 

Jlist as he said this, wlidl should hap 
At the chamber door but a gentle tap ? 

“ llless us,” cried the Mayor, “ wliat's that y” 

(With the tkirfioration as he sat, 

Ijooking little, Ihotigh wondixais fat; 

Kor brighter wn%liis eye, nor moister 
Than a too-loug-ojieued oyster, 

Sat* wdten at noon his {jtiimch grew mutinous 
For a plate of tiirtle green and glutinous) 

“ Oidylk scrtt|iiiig of shot* on the mat? 

“ Anything like tlie sound of a mt 
“ Makes my lieart go pit,-|.-]iat!” 

“ Come in 1” the Mayor cried, looking bi^er: 

And in did come the strattgest figure! 

Ilis queer loi.^ boat from heel to head 
M’as half of yellow and half of red; 

And he himself was tall and thin. 

With sharp blue dyes, each like a pin. 

And light loose hairj yet swartiiy skin. 

No tuft on check nor Ijcard orx chin. 

But li]xs where sniildk went out and in-^ 

There was no guessing his Idtl^and kin I 
And Doboilj' could enough admire 
'I'lie tall mao and his quaint attire : 

• Quoth one: “ It’s as my great-grandsire, 

“ Starting up at the trump of l)ot>m’s tone, 

“ Had walktxl this way from his painted tombstone.’’ 

He advanced to the council-table » 

■And, “ Fle^ your hononrs,”^S)Hd ko, “ I’m aV^. 

“ By ..seanB of a secret charm, to d|sw 
“ All creatures living beneatli the sun, 

“ That creep, or ^wini,*or fly, or run, 

“ After gno so 8s you never saw 1 
“ And 1 chiefly use my charm 
“ On .t.%^res that do people harm. 
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“TRe mole, and toad, and newt, and viper; 

“ And people call me the I'iod I’ipcr.’* ^ 

(And Imre thef' noticml round his nook 
A scarf of red and yellow stripe. 

To match with, his coat of the selfsame cheque ; 
And at the scarfs end hung a pipe ; 

And his fingers, tliey uotic^, were ever strayinc 
As if im^^atieut to lie playing 
Upon th« pipe, as low it dangled ■ 

Over his vesture so old-fangloil). 

Yet,” said he, “poor pipwr as 1 am, 

“ In Tartary I freetl the i'hani, 

“ Last Jiuie, from his hugi‘ swarms of gnat.s ; 

“ I eased in Asia the Xizaiu 
Of a monstrous hrooil of vampirc-lKits; 

“ And, as for what your hraiii Iwwihlera, 

“ If 1 can rid your town of rats 
“ Will you give me a thousand guihlers ?” 

“ One ? fifty thousand!” was the e.vclaniation 
Of the astonished Mayor and ,j'oriiomiion. 

Into the street the I’iiier stept, 

Smiling first a little siiiilc. 

As if he knew what magic slept i 
In his^uiet pi]>e the while; 

Then, like a musieal iideiit, 

To blow the i)i])e hisMiiw he wrinkled. 

And green and blue his sharp eyes twinkletl 
Like a candle-flame where salt’s sprinkled ; 
And ere three shrill notes the pipe uttered, 

You heard as if an army muttered ; 

And the muttering grew to a.gnin.filing ; 

And the grunifiling grew tp a mighty rumfiling 
And out of the houses the rats came tuinfiling. 
Great rats, small rats, lean^ats, brawny rats. 
Brown kus, black rate, gre 3 ' rats, tawny rata. 
Grave old plodd«rs,'gay yemng frisk ers, 

Bather^ mothers, uncles, consius. 

Clocking tails and pricking whiskers. 

Families by tons and dozens. 

Brothers, sistera, liusbands, wives— 

Followed the pifxjr for their lives. 

From street fij atrertt he piperl ailvancinr, 

And step foristep they followed dan^ng, 

Until they came t^ the river Weser, 

Wherein all ilinugcd and perished— 

Save one, who, stout as Jitlius Outsur, 

Swam across and lived to carry 
^s ho the manuscript he cherished) 

^ To Bat-land home his commentary, ^ 
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Wliicli was, “ At the firat shrill noti'S of tlio pi)ie, 

“ 1 heard a sound as of scraping tripe. 

“ And putting apples, wondron'S rijio, 

‘‘ into a eider-press’s gripe: 

“ And a moving away of piokle-tub boards, 

“ And a leaving ajar of conserve-cupboards, 

“ And a drawing the corks of train-oil-llaska, 

“ And a breaking the. hoops of butter-casks: 

“ And it seemed as if a voice 
“ (Sweeter lar than by harp or by psaltery 
“ la breathed) called otit. Oh rats, rejoice! 

“ The world is grown to one vast drysaltery! 

“Ro munch on, crunch on, take your nuncheon, 

“ Dreakfast, supfier, dinner, luncheon! 

“ And just as a bulky sirgar-pnncheon, 

“ All ready slaved, lik<' a great sun shone 
“ Glorious scarce an inch liefore me, 

“ Just as metbought it said. Come, bore me 1 
“ —I found the^Weser rolling o’er me.” 

Yon sliould iiave heard tlie Hamelin people , 

KFiigibg the. hells till they rocked the steeple; 

“Go,” cried the Jlayor, “ and get long poles! 

“ I’olit! out the nests and Mock up tlie holes! 

“ Consult with carpenters and builders, 

“ And leave in onr tow:, not even a trace 
“ Of the rats!”—when suddenly up the face 
< If tlie Piper perked in the market-place, 

With a “ FS-sIjif you please, my thousand guilders!” 

Bnt for tlie maimer in wliieli lliis fair demand was received by 
the julcrs of.tho delivered' town, and all that thence ei^ed, the 
reader must ho left to resort to the poet’s own pages. VVe give 
ius a specimen of another kind the concluding lines of raracelsus’s 
long and eloquent dying declamation;— 

Love’s undoing 

'J’aught me the worth of love in man’s estate, 

A'liti what proportion love should hold witli power 
In his right constitution; lovo preceding 
Power, and with much jiower always much more love; 
fiove still too straitened in its present means, 

.1 -d earnest for now jxiwer to set it/reo. . 

•i learned thisj and supposed thft wholb was lean^ i 
And thus, when men i-eceived with sjupid wondcn 
My first revealings, woul^ have w'orshipped me. 

And I despised f»d loathed their proffer^ praise— 

When, with awakened eyes, they took revenge 

For past credulity in casting shame 

On iny realiknowledge, and I hated them— > . 
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U was not strange 1 saw no good in man. 

To overbiilance all the wear ami waste * 

@f I'acultics, disi>l#)'i’d in vain, but born 
To prc@j)er in some better sphere: :md why? 

In my own heart love had not ten maile wise 
To trace love’s faint beginnings in mankind, 

To know oven hate is but a mask of love’s. 

To s(«! a good in evil, and a hoiw 
In ill-success; to synii>atliize, lx- proud 
Of their half-reasons, faint astrirings, dim 
Stnicgles for truth, their poorest fallaciivi, 

Their prejudice, and foirs, ami cares, am! doiihts; 

Which all touch ujion iiobleucss, despite 
Their error, all tend upwardly thongli weak, * 

Like plants in mines which never saw the sun. 

But dream of him, and guess where he may he. 

And do their Ix'sl to climb and get to him. 

All this 1 knew not, and 1 failed, l/ot men 

Regard me, and the poet dead loi^ ago 

Wlio once lovcrl rashly; and shajie forth a thinl, 

And bettcr-temix;red spirit, warned by Uitli^: 

As from the ovor-radi.ant star M) marl 

To drink the light-springs, beaiule.^! thcucr^itself— 

And the dar^ orb which liorders the .abyss,’ 

Ingulfed iir icy night,—miglit have Us course 
A temiierato and criui-diStant world. 

Meanwhile, I have done well, though not all wi-li. 

As yet men cannot do without couieinpt— 

’Tis for their good, and therefore fit awhile 
I’liat they reject the weak, and stairii flie false, " 

Rather t^n jiraise the strong ,an^ trm:, in me. 

' But, after, they will know me.! If I st(X>ii 
Into a dark tremendous sea of clond. 

It is but for a time; I press God’s lamp 
Close to my,breast—its splendour, srxin or late, 

Will pierce the glootp.; I shall emerge one day ! 

And thus the finished music of the poem returns to the same 
note from which it had sprung up on its grand* paraholic sweep, 
•ttid the self-willed and . faring but always noble os' well as 
brilliant -visionary to the Wt^ds with which he had broken away 
long ago from his two friehds Festus and Michal:— 

I*g* tojirove my soul! 

I see my way a^ birds their trackless way— 

1 shall arrive! what time, what cirenit first, 

I ask not; hut, unless God Hmd his hail 
Or blinding fire-balls, sleet, or stifling snow* 
fc some time—his good time—I shall arrive : 

Hs guides me and the bird. In his good^lflw! 
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If tlioro bo fourth name bolonging to this period^ the middle 
portion of the present century, rvhich af^r-timos will recognize as 
that of a poet of the first class, it is that of the late Thomas 11 clod. 
No on^i of his oontemporaa’ics has suipassed him either ih perfec¬ 
tion of workmanship or in originality of conception. Upon what¬ 
ever he has written lie has stamped the impress of himself, and 
as with a diamond signet. Kor, although his most distinctive 
* mimnor is comic, is ho at all inferior to himself when he adopts a 
different style, as he has done in several of his best-known 
poems.' As in other instances, indeed.—for example, in Horace 
•ami in Burns--what gives their peculiar character and charm to 
ills mo“t pathetic touches is essentially the same tlmig which 
makes the brilliancy of his comic manner. All that is most 
ehar.ictoristic of him in expression and thought is to be discerned 
iu the curious felicity of the follow'ing exquisitely beautiful and 
tdSyder lines:— 

We watclied her breslhiiig through die i.i 'ht,’ 

Her lireathing soft and low, 
iVs ill her hreiisl. the wave of life 
Kept hcav’ii" to anil i'lo. 

So silently we seemed to speak, ' 

So slowly moved aliOiit, 

As we had lent her half our jiowers 
, To eke her living out. 

Our very holies Klied our fears, 

Our fears our hopes Isdiixl— 

' We thoiiglit her dying wlien she slept, 

. And sleeping whgn she died. 

Kor when the morn came dim and sad 
And chill with early showers, 

Her quiet eyelids closed—she hail ' 

Another mom than ours. 
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